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BUCOLICA. 



ERRATA IN TEXT. 

Eel. iii. no, for ttmntt read metuet 
„ V. 58, for silvis read silvas 
„ vi. 16, dele commas after procul and delapsa 

Aen. i. 343> ^^^ <^^^ '^^^ ^^ 

ii. 178, for omnia read omina 

„ iii. 340, for ^«a»» read quem 

„ iv. 517, for molam read »w/a 

„ V. 691, for frangeret read falleret 

„ ix. 283, for out read Aaii/ 

PapiUoris Virgil, Vol If. ' 



See Bentley, Pref. to Horace, p. ix. 

2. silvestrem miuam, ' a woodland strain.* Cp. Lncr. iv. 589 ' Fistula 
silvestrem ne cesset fundere Mnsam/ and ' silvae ' £cl. iv. 3. meditoris, 
'compose,' 'practise;* cp. Hor. S. i. 9. a 'Nescio quid meditans nugamm,' 
and Epp. ii. 2. 76 'versus meditare canoros.* 

4. lentus, 'lounging,* 'at ease;' participial form, like 'sentns* (Aen. vi 
46a), perhaps = ' lying (or laid) down,' whence the other uses of * careless,* 
VOL.11. B 



BUCOLICA. 

ECLOGA I. 

TITYBUS. 

* MELIBOEUS. TITYRUS. 

This Eclogue fixes its own date, shortly after B.C. 40 (713 a.u.c.), when, 
by an agreement of the Triumvirate, Octavianus distributed the country 
lands among the veterans, twenty-eight legions of whom had to be satisfied. 
The inhabitants of Cremona suffered first, then those of Mantua ('nimium 
vicina* Eel. ix. 38), and among them Virgil; though, as appears from 
Eel. ix. 7-10, he had hoped that he might be allowed to keep it. He then 
went to Rome and obtained fi-om Octavianus the restitution of his property, 
at the instance of Asinius PoUio (a strict disciplinarian and no friend to 
military licence), Alfenus Varus, and Gallus. This poem expresses his 
gratitude to Octavianus. 

Meliboeus, a dispossessed and exiled shepherd, encounters Tityrus fortunate 
in the undisturbed possession of his homestead. Tityrus is represented as a 
farm-slave who has just worked out his freedom ; and this symbolises the 
confirmation of Virgil in his property, the slave's master representing Oc- 
tavianus, and the two ideas of the slave's emancipation and VirgiPs restora- 
tion being so mixed up as to confuse the whole narrative; which is at one 
time allegorical, at another historical. [See Conington, General Introduction 
to the Eclogues, p. 15.] 

On the relative date of this and Eel. ix see Introd. to ix. 

Bucolica (fiovKo?uKd) are poems treating of pastoral subjects. Eclogae 
{ixXoyai, selections) are short unconnected poems. Statins (Silv. iii. 
pref.) applies the title to one of his own poems; Ausonius (Idyll 11, pref.) 
to an ode of Horace. Pliny (Epist. iv. 14, 9) doubts whether to call a 
collection of short poems * epigrammata,' • idyllia,' ' eclogae,* or 'poematia.* 
See Bentley, Pref. to Horace, p. ix. 

2. silvestrem miuam, ' a woodland strain.' Cp. Lucr. iv. 589 ' Fistula 
silvestrem ne cesset fimdere Musam,' and 'silvae' Eel. iv. 3. meditoris, 
' compose,' ' practise ; ' cp. Hor. S. i. 9. a ' Nescio quid meditans nugamm/ 
and Epp. ii. 2. 76 'versus meditare canoros.' 

4. lentus, 'lounging,' 'at ease;' participial form, like 'sentus' (Aen. vi. 
46a), perhaps = * lying (or laid) down,' whence the other uses of * careless,' 
VOL. II. B 



2 BUCOLICA. 

*slow/ 'sluggish' ('lentum marmor* Aen. vii. 28), and then 'pliant' or 'hang- 
ing loosely : ' though its uses are generally traced almost in the reverse order 
to this. For this passage cp. Martial, ii. 46. 7 ' Tu spectas hiemem succinct! 
lentus amici.* 

6. dens. Virgil here strikes the first note of that worship of the Emperor 
which characterised the age and its poetical expression. See Sellar, Virgil, 
ch. i. pp. 14-31. 

10. quae vellem, 'what I please.' The imperfects 'vellem,' 'nollem,' 

• mallem ' are as it were stereotyped formulae, and so independent of the 
ordinary ' sequence of tenses,' which here would naturally demand ' velim ' 
Cpermisit' being a perfect proper, i.e. a 'primary* tense), permisit lu- 
dere, cp. Aen. ix. 240 'permittitis uti,' and Cic. 2 Verr.v.9. 22 'conjecturam 
facere permittam.' Here, however, the construction is « * mihi permisit meas- 
boves-errare * {rh rSis l/xcls fiovs ir\avda0€u) ; see Con. ad loc. ludere, as Gk, 
ireuf€t>', with cogn. accus.«*to utter in sport,* 'compose light strains : ' cp. 
G. iv. 565 ; Hor. Od. i. 32. 2. 

12^ 13. usque adeo; see on G. i. 24. turbatur, impersonal, 'there 
is tumult, or riot.' protenus, ' onward ;' the original meaning in prose, 
almost superseded by the secondary temporal sense of 'forthwith.' Cp. 
Aen. iii. 416, vii. 514, x. 340. 

14, 15. namque, unusually late in the sentence ; cp. Aen. v. 733, and (on 
one interpretation) x. 614. Livy and later prose writers sometimes place it 
second in a clause; 'nam* always comes first, ooniza, i.q. 'enixa,* 'having 
brought forth,' Aen. iii. 327. silioe in nuda, 'on the bare hard road * (which 
was paved with silex). • Silex ' in prose always masc. ; in poetry common. 

16, 17. * Often, I mind, this mischief was foretold me, had I but had sense 
to see it, by lightning striking an oak.' si . . . fidsset may be called techni- 
cally the protasis to a suppressed apodosis (et nunc intellexissem) ; but neither 
Latin nor English requires the expression of this further thought: cp. Aen. vi. 
359. non laeva go together « 'not stupid,' (Gk. ff/eai6s) : cp. Aen. ii. 54; 
Hor. A. P. 301 • O ego laevus' = * fool that I am ! * For de oaelo tactas cp. Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 24; Liv. xxvi. 23 ; for the idea of ill omen, Cic. Div. i. 10-12. 

18. This verse is wanting m all but two late MSS. (the * Oblongus ' and 

• Longobardicus' of Pierius, v. Ribb. Prol. xiii. 16. p. 354). and has obviously 
got in from Eel. ix. 15. Modem editors retain it only for the sake of the 
accepted numeration. 

19. iste deus, 'your god,' referring to 1. 6. da « die; cp. Hor. Sat. ix. 
8. 5 'da . . . quae ventrem placaverit esca;' Ter. Haut. prol. 10 'quam ob 
rem has partes didicerim, paucis dabo.' It was perhaps a colloquial idiom. 
So * accipe * = ' audi * Aen. ii. 65. Cp. ' habere ' = ' to know,' Eel. ii. 2. 

22. depellere, 'drive in' (to the city), *de* denoting the destination, as 
' deducere ' (coloniam, consulem, etc.), * demittere ' (naves in portum). For 
another sense cp. Eel. iii. 82, G. iii. 187. 

25, 26. extulit, 'has raised' (perf.) or 'rears' (aorist. cp. G. i. 49); 
either of which senses is agreeable to Latin idiom, vibuma, ' shrubs ; ' ace. 
to some, guelder-roses ; but possibly connected with * viere,' denoting any 
tough (*lenta') or pliant shrub used for binding fagots. 

28-31. Tityrus, having saved enough (see below on * peculi * 1. 33), went 



NOTES. ECL. I. 6-46. 3 

to Rome to buy his freedom jfrom his master. On the symbolism of this 
see introduction to this Eclogue, inertexn, ' indolent/ * unambitious ; ' * quod 
peculii rationem antea non habebat' Forbiger. oandidior, 'somewhat 
grey:* Tityrus obtains his freedom late in life, cadebat, 'began to fall ;' 
habet, because Amaryllis is now his partner; reliquit, because Galatea 
has ceased once for all to be so. For postquam with imperf. of something 
begun in past time cp. Sail. Jug. xiii. 5 * postquam omnis Kumidiae potie- 
batur,* and other examples cited by Kritz cid loc, ; Jug. xxviiL a, Uii. 7, 
etc. ; Tac. Ann. i. 4. 39, ii. 23, vi. 15. 

33. peculi, the private property (• savings') of slaves — see Diet Ant. s. v. 
'Servus;* also of property in general, 'aerugo et cura peculi' Hor. A. P. 
330, and in l^al terminology of the private purse of a wife, a son, or 
daughter, etc.? cp. Liv. ii. 41 'peculium filii.* 

36. gravis aere, * with a golden burden ;* lit. ' laden with money.' 

38. sua arbore, 'their native tree:' cp. vii. 54, G. ii. 8a, Aen. vi. 206. 
•Suns* passes from the purely reflexive sense into that of * one's own,' and 
so nearly =*proprius.' 

39. aberat. For this lengthening before a vowel of *-at' of 3 sing, 
impf. cp. G. iv. 137, Aen. v. 853, vii. 174, x. 383, xii. 772; and for the 
whole question of such lengthening of short final syllables in Virgil see 
Prof. Nettleship's Excursus to Aen. xii. in Conington's edition, showing 
(i) that Virgil never allows himself these licences except in arsis (i.e. in 
the emphatic syllable of a foot), and but seldom where there is not (as 
here) a slight break in the sentence; (2) that he deliberately introduced 
them as antiquarian ornaments. The '-at' of imperfect was originally long, 
and is so frequently in Plautus and Ennius : see Corssen, ' Aussprache,* ii. 
p. 489 ; Wordsworth, ' Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin,' Introd. 
xviii. 5 ; Wagner, Aulularia, Introd. p. xix ; and my Introd. to Terence, 
Andria (2nd edition), pp. xxiv-xxvi ('Catena Classicorum' series). 

40. arbusta, ' orchards ' or * vineyards,' i. e. places planted with trees at 
due intervals on which vines could be trained; whence adjj. 'arbustivae 
vites' (Columella), ' arbustus ager * Cic. Rep. v. 2. 3 ; Pliny, x. 29. The 
meaning 'trees' or 'shrubs' is frequent in Lucretius with nom. 'arbusta,' 
because ' arbores ' cannot come into hexameter verse : but ' arboribus' can, and 
so in the only example of *arbustis' in Lucr. (v. 1378) the word has its proper 
meaning (Munro, vol. i. 187), • Arbustum' = * arbos-tum ' (cp. ' virgul-tum, 
salictum *), and ' arbor-e-tum ' is another form of the same derivative. 

41-43* quid faoerem ? Deliberative conj. ' what was I to do ? ' prae- 
sentes, ' ready to help.' So G. i. 10, Aen. ix. 404 ; Hor. Od. i. 35. 2 : cp. 
Cic. Tusc. i. 12. 28 'Hercules tantus et tam praesens habetur deus.' For 
slightly different uses see G. ii. 127, Aen. v. 363. divos; see above on 
1. 6. iuvenem ; see on G. i. 500. 

45 f 46- prixnoB, in sense adverbial »' primum.' Cp. G. i. 13, Aen. vii. 
117 : and see note to Aen. i. 8. submittite, ' rear,' as in G. iii. 78, 159 ; 
a sense established by passages in Varro and the ' Scriptores Rei Rusticae ' 
(see Forcellini), but eminently by one in Columella (vii. 3. 13) 'Suburbanae 
(regionis opilio) teneros agnos, dum adhuc herbae sunt expertes, lanio 
tradit ; . . . submitti tamen etiam in vicinia urbis quintum quemque oportebit.' 

B 2 
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See also Varro, R. R. ii. i8, iii. 4. 8. Servius, Wagner, etc. explain it as=» 

* yoke ' (* submittite iugo ') ; but there seems no mention of agriculture here : 
and the other explanation that it = * breed* (* submittite tauros vaccis*) seems 
unlikely, for the phrase would rather l)e * submittite vaccas tauris.' Forb. 
objects to the meaning *rear,' as inappropriate to full-grown bulls ('tauri'); 
but it seems natural to speak of rearing a bull (from its birth to maturity). 

47-49. tua ace. to Con. is a predicate, * shall continue yours ;* cp. Eel. ix. 
4. But manebunt contains a predicate ( = * shall be lasting*); *tua' 
naturally goes with * rura.' et tibi magna satis is then in apposition, 

* large enough, too, for you * (et « * et quidem'). qiiamvis, etc., • Though 
all your land is choked with barren stones or covered with marsh and sedge.* 
que is disjunctive, cp. Aen. vi. 616. palus probably refers to the overflowing 
of the Mincio ; cp. Ed. vii. 13. limoso iunco, rushes which grow in mud, 
•sedge.* It seems better to take omnia pascua as used loosely of the 
whole farm, than (with Con.) to separate the two words, * omnia * = the 
whole farm, and * pascua ' the pastures by the river. 

50. temptabunt, ' poison ; ' so of disease, etc., G. iii. 441 ; Hor. Sat. i. 
I. 80 (* temptatum frigore corpus *). graves fetas = ' the pregnant ewes ;* 
the two words conveying much the same idea. For * graves * cp. Aen. x. 
274 ; for 'fetas,' Eel. iii. 13, Aen. iii. 630; Hor. Od. iii. 27. 4. 

52, 53. flumina nota, * Mincio and Po, if we are to be precise' (Con.). 
But need we be precise ? The scenery of the Eclogues is too vague and too 
much mixed up with conventionalities, nota *caritatis notionem con- 
tinet* (Forb.) ; cp. G. i. 363, Aen. ii. 256, iii. 657, etc. fontes sacros. A 
regular epithet, embodying the belief that every fountain and stream had its 
divinity. So U^v Udmp Theocr. vii. 136 : cp. Hor. Od. i. t. 22, and iii. 13 
(addressed to the 'fons Bandusiae') ; Milton, * Ode to the Nativity,* 184: 
'From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with the poplar pale.* 

54-56. qtiae semper (i. e. * suasit,' etc.), * as hitherto.* vioino ab limite 
is generally regarded as a repetition and explanation of *hinc ;* cp. Eel. iii. 
12, Aen. ii. 18, vi. 305, vii. 209. Both expressions illustrate the idiom, 
common to Greek and Latin, of expressing direction as /rom a particular 
point, where English says ai or towards \ cp. *a dextra,* 'a tergo,* k^ 
dpt(TT(pSs, l/c ira<T(ra\6<lHv {on the peg), etc. Dr. Kennedy takes *vicino 
ab limite' with saepes, 'the hedge upon your neighbour's boundary;' which 
perhaps is simpler. Forbiger and others, by taking * quae semper' with 
depasta (est) as a relative clause, have found needless difficulty in the 
sentence : and the conjectures ' serpit * or ' superat ' for ' semper * are equally 
needless. Translate: *On one side, as hitherto, the hedge upon your 
neighbour's boundary, where bees of Hybla suck the willows' blossoms, 
shall oftentime woo sleep to your eyes with its murmuring hum.' A good 
illustration of the use made of Virgil by later Roman poets may be seen in 
Ausonius, Ep. xxv. 1 2 * Hyblaeis apibus saepes depasta susurret.' Hyblaeis 
possibly an artificial epithet, like 'Poenos leones' and ' Armenias tigres' (Ed. 
V. 27, 29), *Cymaeos taxos* (ix. 30), * Amyclaeum canem Cretamque phare- 
tram ' {G. iii. 345) : but as Hybla was in Sicily, it is probably one of thte 
confusions of Italian and Sicilian scenery which abound in the Eclogues. 
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57, 58. firondator. Servius distinguishes three kinds of the • frondator's * 
work : (i) lopping boughs, etc ; (2) stripping off leaves of elm or other 
trees for fodder; (3) clearing away the leaves of vines to let the sun on to 
the grapes ('pampinatio'): cp. Eel. ix. 60, G. ii. 597-419; and CatuU. 
Ixiv. 41 'Non £Edx attenuat frondatorum arboris umbram.* tua oiura= 
'deliciae tuae,' *your delight,' 'your pets ;' cp. x. 22. 

60. leves, *on the wing;' cp. G. iv. 55 (of bees); Aen. vi. 17 (of Dae- 
dalus); and *subl^mis' Aen. i. 415. ergo resumes a previous thought — 
'Yes, sooner shall . . . .' For the idea cp. Aen. i. 607-9, v. 76; and the 
speech of the Corinthian Sosicles in Herod, v. 92^-^ 8^ t rt oipcw^s i(xr<u 
€V€pO€ rrjs yrjs, teat i) yrj luriwpos \m^p rov oOpavov, xal ol 6v9panroi v6/iov Iv 
OaXdaaif t^ovai, leal ol lxSv€s rbv irp6T€pov dvOpanroi^ 5rc 7c v/Acfs, & Acurc- 
ScuftSvioi . . . Tvpawidas leardydv vapa<ne€v6,(€<r0f. This latter passage may 
(as Keightley and Conington) have suggested Virgil's language here : but 
such impassioned appeals for the reversal of nature's laws, sooner than that 
something unlikely or undesirable should happen, rise naturally to the lips 
of any orator or poet. Thus in Sir Walter Scott's * Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,' Canto I. stanza xviii, the Ladye of Branksome 
'Raised her stately head 
And her heart throbbed high with pride; 
"Your mountains shall bend. 
And your streams ascend. 
Ere Margaret be our foeman's bride I" ' 

62. pererratis amborum flziibus, 'both having wandered over their 
bounds.' The Araris (Sa6ne) is a river of Gaul, but rises in Alsace, then 
(as now) German. But Virgil's geographical ideas and expressions are often 
vague. 

66. Oaxen is generally explained to be the river which flows by Axus or 
Oaxus, a town in Crete, mentioned by Herodotus, iv. 154. The O seems to 
represent the diganmia of an original pa^os, just as ov (and sometimes o) 
represents the corresponding V sound in Greek transliteration of Roman 
names ; see Roby, Lat. Gr. Preface, pp. xxxv. sqq. But for Cretae (Heyne, 
Forb., Wagn., and Con.) Ribbeck and others print 'cretae,' explaining 
*rapidum cretae Oaxen' as *the chalk-rolling Oaxes,' i.e. the Oxiis, or 
Jihun, of Central Asia. The two would of course be undistinguishabk in 
uncial MSB. Servius' note (* Hoc est, lutulentum, quod rapit cretam ') is 
the earliest suggestion that Virgil vrrote * cretae,' the gen. of * creta,' chalk. 
This interpretation is defended by Dr. Kennedy, in an Excursus to his notes 
on Eel. 1, on the grounds (i) of want of evidence for a Cretan river Oaxes, 
(2) the appropriateness of the wilds of Asia to complete the picture sug- 
gested by * Afros,' * Scythiam,' and ' Britannos,' and (3) that the idea of 
'chalk-rolling' agrees with epithets elsewhere applied to the Oxus. The 
fact that 'rapidus' with genitive ( = rapax, Apva/erncSs) is not elsewhere 
found, is perhaps not a conclusive argument against this view, for the 
genitive with adjectives is very freely and boldly used by Latin poets : but 
the balance of authority among scholars is at present in favour of the other 
interpretation. 

67. penitos, 'utterly;' cp. Aen. ix. 141. toto divisos orbe is variously 
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taken as (i) • sq)arated by the whole world ' from the Oaxes, (3) 'separated 
from the whole world* (cp. Hor. Od. i. 35. 29 'ultimos orbis*). The 
remoteness of Britain is the point, whatever be the exact construction of 
.'totoorbe.* 

70. post seems to be adverbial, and a repetition of longo post tempore 
in 1. 68 : aliquot mirabor aristas will then = ' shall I see with wonder a 
few poor eais of com' — ^i.e. a scanty harvest from the bad farming of the 
soldiers. The explanation * post aliquot aristas ' « ' after a few harvests,' is 
supported by Claudian, Quart. Cons. Hon. 372 'decimas emensus aristas;' 
but Claudian may have misunderstood Virgil. Possibly pauperis and 
oaespite oongestum in 1. 69 have (as suggested by a writer in * Journal 
of Philology,' vol. iii. p. 278) the force of predicates— 'shall I wonder to 
find the roof of my cottage, which will then be damaged (• pauperis *), rudely 
heaped with sod ' — expressing the same idea of deterioration as aliquot. 

71. novalia [or 'novales,* sc. *agri*] = (i) fallow land ; (2) land already 
cultivated, but for the first time ploughed (Pliny, Columella, etc.) ; (3) (as 
here, and G. i. 71) * tilth ' or cultivated land in general, cp. Stat. Theb. iii. 
644 * dira novalia Cadmi.' In Juv. xiv. 148 it seems to be used for stand- 
ing crops, just as, conversely, segetes below = * corn-fields.* Impius miles, 

• some ruffian soldier ;' opposed to * pius ' in the sense of * good,' * decent.' 

74-77. nuno with imperative is often ironical, = * with this before you.* 
So * i nxmc ' Aen. vii. 425. pendere, of goats browsing on the cliffs : cp. 

• pendentes rupe capellas* Ov. Pont. i. 8. 51. 

80-82. poteras. ' You might as well have stayed.' The ordinary id^om 
would be * posses '= you could if you wished ('si velles'): but the indie, 
mood represents the possibility as a fact. The same tendency to express 
possibilities or suppositions as facts appears in the use of indie, for more 
usual subj. in apodosis of conditional sentences [e. g. ' Etsi non iactaret . . . 
laurus erat' G. ii. 133] ; and in Greek in phrases like €8€t, fiOtXov, where 
cdci 01/, fi&tXov &v would be more usual, or op* ^v Soph. O. C. 1697. See 
Madvig, Gk. Synt. § 118 a, and Prof. Jebb's note to Soph. Aiax, 1400. 
Other examples are Hor. Od. i. 37. 4 'tempus erat* (i.e. 'esset, si velle- 
mus'), Sat. ii. i. 16 'iustum poteras et scribere fortem Scipiadam,' Epp. 
i. 4. 6 'Non tu corpus eras sine pectore,' Aen. ii. 55, iv. 19, xi. 112. 
super, prepos. ; cp. Aen. vi. 203. mitia, * mellow.* pressi lactis, * cheese ;* 
cp. 1. 35 and G. iii. 401. 



ECLOGA II. 

AliSXIS. 

Corydon, a shepherd, deplores the indifference of Alexis, his master's 
favourite slave, and his own infatuation. Parts of the Eclogue are modelled 
very closely from Theocritus xi, where the Cyclops addresses Galatea : and 
Corydon is a mixture of the ordinary Theocritean shepherd and the 
Cyclops. The date of the poem is uncertain ; but it was earlier than Eel. v, 
(see V. 86, 87), and possibly than Eel. iii, which is there mentioned after it. 
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I, 2. ardebat, 'madly loved;' cp. similar uses of * depereo,' and for the 
construction of a neut. verb, as act. irord avvtaiv, * exit ' Aen. v. 438. neo . . . 
habebat, *he knew not what to hope for;' cp. the use of 'dare'«'to 
tell/ Eel. i. 19. Cic. Att vii. 19 ' de pueris quid agam non habeo/ 

5-5. caoumina is sometimes taken as ace. of respect with densas, but the 
analogy of £cl. ix. 9 favours the ordinary view that it is in apposition to fagos. 
incondita, * artless,* i.e. unpremeditated, like 'incomptus ' G. ii. 386* * Con- 
dere ' is the technical term for regular composition, e. g. Eel. vi. 7 ; Hor. 
A. P. 436; Lucr. v. a. So Milton, Lycidas 11, * build the lofty rhyme/ 
For the idea of 'incondita . . . iactabat ' cp. Lycidas 186-9 : 

*Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills 

With eager thought warbling bis Doric lay/ 
iaotabat, * flung wildly ; ' cp. Aen. ii. 588. 

10, II. rapido, 'fierce;* cp. G. i. 9a, iv. 263, 425. The word seems 
nearly <B'rapax/ from the same root denoting swift, and so violent, motion. 
'Rapidi leones,' quoted from Lucr. iv. 71a, is incorrect for 'rabidi.' allia, 
* garlic ; ' serpyllum, * wild thyme.* 

12. meoum. Does this go with resonant, ' echo with cicalas and with 
me ' (i. e. no one else stirring) ? or does it « ' apud me,' * circa me *? For the 
former (Forb., Con.) cp. G. i. 41, 75, ii. 8, iv. 463 ; for the latter, Aen. 
iv. 114. On the whole, the latter suits the context best. * feverything else 
is reposing — cattle, lizards, and reapers : but I keep following your track 
in the blazing heat, with cicalas chirping all round me.* This last touch 
can be appreciated by any one who has walked along an Italian road on a 
summer^s day. 

14-16. tristis, 'peevish* or 'sullen:' so 'tristis Erinys*. Aen. ii. 337; 
'navita tristis' (Charon) vi. 315. Cp. Prop. i. 6. 10 'irato tristis arnica 
viro.' esses strictly refers only to ' ille,' the former love — ' quamvis ille 
niger esset, quamvis tu candidus sis.' 

17, 18. oolori, either * beauty* (as consisting in colour), or * complexion.' 
lifirostra, 'privet.' vaccinia, perhaps the 'blueberry* or 'whortleberry' 
(• Vaccinium myrtellus * Linnseus). But the resemblance to {^dxivSos naturally 
suggests ' hyacinth,' and it is more likely that Virgil intends to represent 
the vdteivSos of Greek poetry, which seems to have included such flowers as 
'gladiolus,* 'larkspur,' and • iris.' See Liddell and Scott, sub voce. 

20. 31. nivei is variously taken with pecoris (Servius, Voss.) and 
lactis (Forb., Con., Ribb., and most edd.) ; ' nivcum lac ' being like Horn. 
ya\a \(vk6v. The quasi-Greek genitive after 'dives,' ' planus,' 'fertilis,' 'inops,' 
etc. is too common in the Augustan poets to require illustration. Sioulis, 
in imitation of Theocr. xi. 34, where the Cyclops boasts his pastoral wealth 
to Galatea. 

24. Dircaeus, i. e. Theban ; Amphion being a Boeotian hero, at whose 
playing Thebes arose beside the spring of Dirce. Aotaeo Aracyntho 
seems a geographical solecism ; ' Acte ' being an old name of Attica, and 
' Aracynthus ' a mountain in Aetolia. Dr. Kennedy suggests that Virgil 
took the line direct from some Alexandrian poet — 'Afjupiojv AipKtuos iv dic- 
raup 'ApoKhvOtp ; and that dxratos really = ' craggy,' from a later use of dicHf 
by Alexandrine poets. Virgil himself, however, knew dicnfi in its earlier 
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sense of 'shore;' q). Aen. v, 613. For the hiatus q). Aen. vii. 631 refF. 
For the 'hiatus,* or non-elision of vowels, between *Actaeo Aiacyntho,' 
cp. Eel. vii. 53, viii. 108, G. i. 4, iii. 60, Aen iii. 696, xi. 480, and 
many other examples collected by Gossrau^ Excurs. de Hex. Virgilii, ii. 
§ 6. See also Forbiger's note to £cl. ii. 53 ; Terence, Andria (' Catena 
Classicorum* series), Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxviii ; and Kennedy, Appendix 
('Virgilian Prosody'), pp. 6ai, 622. 

25-27. non sum adeo informis, *I am not really plain;* cp. Aen. 
iv. 96, and see note to G. i. 24. plaoidiim ventia (instrum. ablat.) ; cp. 
G. iv. 483, Aen. i. 66, iii. 69, v. 763 ; and Soph. Aiax, 674 ZttySxv 8* ajfita 
irvwii&TQjv iKoifuff€ arhovra ir6vraVf where Prof. Jebb points out that 'in 
the idiom of Greek and Roman poetry physical causes are often spoken of 
as personal agents endued with will and choice, — able either to produce or 
repress a particular effect. Thus the winds are powers which can trouble 
or can calm the sea.' Cp. Hor. Od. i. 3. 16 ' Noti, Quo non arbiter Hadriae 
Maior, toUere seu ponere vult freta.' The suggestion that * placidum ventis * 
= dK^i/€/ios is unnecessary, fallit [Pal. i.] is adopted by Ribb., Forb., 
Con., etc. 'fallat,' [Rom., Pal. 2, and lesser codd.] by Heyne. The 
indie, is best, for he means that there can be no' deception in such a mirror : 
si then = * since,* 'seeing that.' 

30. viiidi hibisco is variously explained as abl. » * with a rod of 
green hibiscus ' (? mallow), or dat. = ' to the green hibiscus,' x. e. to feed ; cp. 
for the construction Hor. Od. i. 24. i8 • nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi.' 
Calpumius (3rd cent. a. d.) seems to allude to the esculent qualities of the 
plant, 'Certe ne fraga rubosque CoUigerem, viridique famem solarer hi- 
bisco Tu facis, et tua nos alit indulgentia farre' (Ed. iv. 32 — a shepherd 
addressing his patron). Pliny (a. d. 23-79) says * hibiscus* was 'a parsnip.' 
Dioscorides (a. d. 60 ?) and Palladius (a. d, 355) * a mallow.* But in Ed. 
x. 71 Virgil seems to conceive of it as something pliant (? willow), used for 
basket-making. 

34» 35' paeniteat, potential, as in x. 17 ; 'nor can you repent of having 
frayed your lip with the reed:' cp. Lucr. iv. 588 (of Pan) 'Unco saepe 
labro calamos percurrit hiantes.' faoiebat, 'was ready to do ;' cp. kUhouv 
= ' was for giving ' and so * offered.' 

38. ista, because Damoetas had already given it to Corydon; "Tis 
yours, and finds in you my worthy successor ' (secundum). Cp. Hor. Od. 
i. 1 2. 1 7 ' Nee viget quidquam simile aut secundum,' and Eel. v. 48 ' alter 
ab illo.' 

40. nee tuta . . . reperti, ' found in no safe valley,' and therefore a more 
valuable present. If nee here, as ordinarily, represents • neque ' = * et non,' 
the copula 'que' contained in it conveys something of the force of icai 
ratha, * and that too.' But ' nee ' was originally an intensified form (by 
addition of the demonstrative element -c(e) ) of the old negative *ne;' 
the two forms 'ne/ 'nee' surviving in such words as *ne-fas,' *ne-fandus,' 
'ni-mirum,' • nec-opinus,' 'nec-uter,' 'neg-otium,' etc.; and *non' being an 
abbreviation of 'noenu' (Lucr. iii. 199, iv. 712), i.e. 'ne oenum (unum),' 
*not one.' 'nee' is found in XII Tables, e.g. Tab. V. § 4 'cui suus 
heres nee escit .... si adgnatus nee escit * (i. e. * non sit '). It is possible 
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that Virgil, who occasionally affected archaisms, may have here used * nee ' 
in its old sense, and that *nec tuta* may simply =* non tuta.' 

41. etiam nuno, showing them to be under six months, after which age 
the spots disappear. itavvo<p6fMs (wearing collars), in the corresponding 
passage of Theocr. (xi. 40), is by some referred to spots. Might Virgil 
have mistaken it? Cp. Eel. viii. 41, 58. 

43. abduoere. Poetical construction of infin. after orat ; cp. Aen. 

^. 313- 

48-50. pallentes, 'yellow' violets (or, as some think, wall-flowers), 
anethi, * dill ' or * fennel,' an aromatic plant with a yellow flower, oasia, 
an aromatic shrub (sponge-flax?) with leaves like the olive, G. ii. 462. 
vaccinia, above, 1. 18 ; here= 'hyacinths.' mollia, * bending' or 'pliant:* 
so of com Eel. iv. 28, horses' necks G. iii. 204, waving hair Aen. ii. 683. 
See Dr. Kennedy's note here, oalta, 'chrysanthemum' or 'marigold.* 

51. mala, i.e. those called 'Cydonia' (perhaps quinces): cp. Martial, 
X. 42 ' Tam dubia est lanugo tibi, tam mollis, ut illam Halitns et soles et 
levis aura terat: Celantur simili ventuia Cydonia lana, PoUice virgineo 
quae spoliata nitent.' This description suggests the bloom of peaches: 
but Pliny tells us they were not known in Italy till later. 

63. 54- oerea, of waxen colour, yellow, huic quoque . . * This apple too 
shall have due honour.* Corydon speaks as though standing in his garden, 
turning to the different plants : • huic ' is used 8€tim««s, like Greek 55€. 
prunft ; hdnos. On the ' hiatus ' see note to Aen. i. 405. prozima, ' which 
comes next,' either in. the garden (see on 'huic' above); or in the bouquet 
(which agrees better with 1. 55). 

58. austnim, the Sirocco; called by Horace 'plumbeus' (Sat. ii. 6. 18), 
by Aeschylus hwhpofoijiiav fiXafia (Eum. 938). perditus, ' undone,' i. e. by 
love. 

61. aroes, not cities in general, but Athens, which to a Greek shepherd 
would be the noblest of cities. 

66. iugo, abl. instrum. with refenmt, 'draw home.' snspensa, up- 
lifted, so as not to touch the ground — opposed to ' depressa,' and probably 
the same idea as *vomerem inversum' Hor. Epod. ii. 63, though some 
quote this to support another explanation ' suspensa iugo,' * hanging from 
the yoke ' — i. e. the pole (' temo ') being tilted on to the top of the yoke so 
as to throw the plough on its back. For * suspensa' cp. Aen. vii. 810, 
'Suspenso gradu ire' (on tiptoe, lightly) Ter. Phorm. v. 6. 28, 'evagata 
noctu suspenso pede' Phaedr. ii. 4. 18, 'suspensa levans digitis vestigia 
primis' Ciris 212, 'tenui suspendere sulco' G. i. 68: and for *iugo re- 
ferunt,' Ov. Fast. v. 497 * Tempus erat, quo versa iugo referuntur aratra.' 

70. An unpruned or half-pruned vine would be a reproach and sign of 
bad husbandry: cp. Hor. Sat. i. 7. 30, 31. 

71. Qtiin tu paras P is a mild imperative, 'why don't you?' (quin^qui 
non), and corresponds to the Greek idiom rl oirtc with aorist ; cp. Aen. iv. 

" 99 ; Aesch. Pr. V. 747 ; Soph. O. T. 1002. Hence (by a process analogous 
to that which produces the Greek idiom oTaO* b Zpacov) 'quin' is associated 
with imperative *quin age' (G. iv. 329), and finally becomes a mere 
particle of transition = ' moreover * (Aen. i. 279, iii. 403, etc.). usus. 
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* practical experience,' as in G. ii. 22 (where see Con.) : cp. Lucr. iv. 853 * ex 
usu vitaque ' = * the experience of life.* In * usu (usus) venit '« * it happens,* 



the word seems to mean 'occasion, 



ECLOGA Iir. 
PAI.AEMON. 

MENALCAS. DAMOETAS. PALAEMON. 

A rustic singing-match, modelled on Theocritus (esp. Idyll v), between 
two herdsmen, Menalcas and Damoetas, with Palaemon as umpire. They 
sing alternate couplets (' amoebaean ' singing), and Palaemon declares the 
match drawn. The scenery is partly Sicilian, but not specially localised. 
The date is uncertain ; but it was written before Eel. v. (Eel. v. 87). It 
speaks of PoUio (11. 84-89) as encouraging Virgil in pastoral poetry, and 
the inference has been drawn that it must have been written not later than 
B.C. 43, the 27th of Virgil's age, when PoUio was appointed 'legatus' in 
Gallia Cisalpina : but this can hardly be taken as a decisive landmark. 

I. ouium. This adjectival pronoun had become obsolete in Virgil's 
time, and his use of it "^as parodied by an unknown critic ^Ribb. Prol. viii. 
p. 99), * Die mihi Damoeta, " cuium pecus " anne Latinum ? Non ; verum 
Aegonis nostri sic rure loquuntur.' It is found in Plautus, e.g. Trin. i. 2. 
7 *Cuia vox prope me sonat?' in Terence, e.g. And. iv. 4. 24 * cuium 
puerum ;' and once by Cicero, Verr. ii. i. 54, apparently in a legal formula — 
' cuia res sit, cuium periculum.* 

3-6. ipse. 'The master ; ' cp. Plant. Cas. iv. 2. 20 * Ego eo quo me ipsa 
misit,' Ter. And. ii. 2. 23 'ipsus tristis,' and Juv. v. 86. Con. and 
others quote Catull. iii. 6 ' suamque norat Ipsam tam bene quam puella 
matrem,* where however R. Ellis takes * ipsam matrem * together. Cp. the 
proverbial phrase airrbs i<pa 'the Master said,* orig. of Pythagoras, of 
Socrates Ar. Nub. 219 — ^whence our *ipse dixit* For the hiatus *pecori 
et * see Introd. IV. 

8. qui te, sc. corruperit, or some such taunt, transversal neut. plur. used 
adverbially ; cp. G. iii. 149, etc. Does it =» * looking the other way,' or 
' looking askance at? * Cp. Aen. v. 19. 

10, II. arbustum, 'orchard* or 'vineyard;' see on Eel. i. 40. mala, 
malicious : so in legal term * malus dolus,* ' mala fraus.* 

16. * What are owners to do, when thieves are so bold?* (as Damoetas 
in stealing Damon's goat). This seems better than the explanation 
adopted by Con., that fares is comic for • send * (cp. Hor. Epp. i. 6. 45), 
and that the line means, ' Will not masters be as audacious as their slaves ?* 
Damoetas, to whom * fures * applies, is not Damon's slave, and is repre* 
sented as himself possessing flocks (1. 29) and fine cups (1. 44). 
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17-19. ezoipere =^ 'tb await/ for attack or defence: here ezcipere 
inBidii8»'lie in ambush to catch.* Cp. Aen. iii. 333 ; Hor. Od. iii. 12. 10 
• fmticeto excipere aprum.' quo ntmc, etc., * What is yonder rogue darting 
out at now ?' Damoetas was just rushing out of his ambuscade. 

a I. non redderet, delib. conj. 'was he not to hand over?* i.e. 'should 
he not have handed over to me?* As imperf. indie, states a fact in past 
time, the imp. conj. states a supposition or possibility in past time ; the 
English idiom for which is pluperfect, * should have,' * could have,* etc., and 
its point of view is the moment of speaking : whereas the Latin idiom goes 
back a? it were to the past and then makes its supposition. Cp. Plant. 
Tim. ii. 2. 96 *Non illi argentum redderem? Non reddeies,* Ter. And. i. 
I. Ill 'diceret* (of something past), *he might have said,* G. iv. 504, 
Aen. iii. 187, viii. 643. reddere here, as often, is not to give bctck, but 
to give duly or properly, to the right person : cp. * reddere litteras,* of 
the letter-carrier's delivery; •rationem reddere,* 'to render an account,* 
etc. 

25-27. tu ilium, sc. * vicisti,' from 'victus' above, fistula, the * Pan- 
pipe/ Gk. (Tvpty^, of stalks fastened with wax or strings. The material, 
which varied, is often put for the instrument itself— thus 'avena* (i. 2), 
•calamus' (i. 10), *arundo* (vi. 8), 'cicuta* (v. 85). in triviis, *in the 
conmion street,* and so to vulgar ears alone : cp. * carmen triviale * Juv. 
vii. 55. stipula is perhaps a single fife — fiSvavKos, * pifFero/ disperdere, 
as we say, to * murder ' a song. Transl. • Were you not often in the streets, 
poor player that you are, murdering some unhappy strain on grating pipe 
of straw?* Milton*s imitation is well known (Lycidas 123) : 

* And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw/ 

31. depono, * stake:* so KaraO^tvai atOKov Theocr. viii. 11. 

32. ausim. This and *faxo* (*fac-so*) are the only regular survivals 
after Terence of a series of future forms in -so, -sim, -sere (indie, subj., 
infin.), found in Plautus, old laws, etc. For examples and explanation of 
these forms see Roby, Lat. Gr. i. § 619; Manual of Comp. Philology 
(Clarendon Press), p. 217. 

36. ponam == deponam, as 1. 31. 

38,39. tome, abl. instr. facili, * easily moving,* 'ready;' cp. 'faciles 
oculos.* hedera pallente, according to Con., is a descriptive abl. with 
oorymbos ; but it is perhaps better explained with Forb., as abl. instr. with 
difnisos. *On which some cunning chisel has traced the pliant vine 
entwined with clusters that the pale ivy spreads.* 

40-42. Conon, of Samos, an astronomer, b.c. 260-220. alter, probably 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, b.c. 360 (• in astrologia facile princeps * Cic. de Div. 
ii. 42), whose 'Phaenomena* (i.e. Skies and Weather Forecasts) were 
versified by Aratus, 270 b.c. Such works were used by fanners, as almanacs 
are now. desoripsit radio, ' traced with his rod ; * apparently, as in Aen. 
vi. 850, a phrase for scientific delineation in general, orbem, i.e. of the 
whole heavens, ourvus, •bending* (over the plough), •arator, nisi 
incurvus, praevaricatur * Pliny, xviii. 19. 

45. moUi, i.e. • movili ' « 'soft * or * pliant,* renders the ir/phi dtcavOos of 
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Theocr. i. 55. Cp. itipa's iypov ib. xxv. 206, lypSti rois cr/e4k€fft -xprjifBai 
Xen. Cyn. iv. I, lypov vSnov Pind. P. i. 17 ; and see Lidd. and Scott, s.v., 
* acanthus,' * bear's foot,' so called from its leaves curling like a bear's claw': 
different from that mentioned G. ii. 1 19. 

48. * If you look to get my calf, there *s no use in praising your cups.' 
spectare ad >= * to aspire to ; ' Cic. Vat. 10 * ipse ad imperatoris laudes 
videlicet a puero spectaras.' Others take it more literally, * If you look at 
the heifer, you will find nothing to say for the cups ;' or * If you look at the 
cups, compared with ('ad*) the heifeh* For nihil est quod, etc. cp. Aen. 
xii. II. 

49, 50. numciuam hodie, a colloquial phrase, found in the comic poets, 
e. g. Plaut. Asin. iii. 3. 40 * Qui hodie numquam ad vesperum vivam :' cp. 
Aen. ii. 670. Veniam, etc., *I will come to any terms you choose.' 
Menalcas begins as if he wished some particular judge ; but catching sight 

of Palaemon, substitutes his name. * Only let our judge be well, the 

man coming there, Palaemon.* Dr. Kennedy would place a comma after 
Palaemon. making audiat tantnm ( «=*dummodo*) the protasis, and 
efflciam the apodosis of a conditional sentence : but in this view he stands 
alone. 

52, 53. quin age, *come on then:' see note to i. 71. auemquam, so. 
•indicem,* *I am content with any judge.* vioine, Damoetas calls 
Palaemon * neighbour,' wishing to conciliate him. 

59. altemis, 81* d/ju}iM<uv Theocr. viii. 61. The rule of *amoebaean' 
song is that the second competitor replies to the first in the same number of 
verses, and with parallel subject-matter. 

60, 61. Musae, gen. sing. * with Jove begins our song.' Forb. and Con. 
put a comma at • principium,' writing 'Musae' as voc. plur. : but then 
would not Menalcas also address the Muses in his reply, 1. 62 ? colit, 
*dwelleth on' or 'haunteth;* cp. Aen. i. 15, and *cultor,' *cultrix,' 
G. i. 14, Aen. xi. 537. It repeats the notion of lovis omnia plena. 
Con. * impregnates ' or * makes fruitftil ; ' but this is questionable. 

62, 65. sua, ' that he loves.' lauri et, hiatus ; see Introd. IV. and 
cp. 1. 6 above. ^ 

66, 67. ultro, 'unasked.' See note on Aen. ii. 145. ignis mens, 'my 
flame:' so * ardor,' * Venus,* *deliciae,' *vita,' etc. of an object beloved; 
'furor' Eel. x. 38. Cp. Eng. * goddess.' * darling,' 'love,* 'life,' etc. Delia, 
probably the companion (• contubemalis ') of Menalcas; though some 
explain it as » Diana, 'she of Delos.* 

69. palumbes, ' wood pigeons,' sacred to Venus ; as also were ' mala ' 
(I. 71) : cp. 1. 64, and Gk. fjLrjKo0o\tTy. 

71. altera, sc. deoem mala, ' a second batch often.' 

73. He implies that Galatea^s words are fit for the ears of gods. 

74. ipse, * in your heart,' as opposed to your outward conduct in making 
me stay and watch the nets while you enjoy the chase. 

76, 77. Fhyllida, a slave and mistress of loUas, whom Damoetas pretends 
to rival in her affections, and who, according to some, in this and the 
corresponding couplet is represented by Menalcas : see, however, below on 
1. 79. natalis (sc. 'dies'), a season for merrymaking: the ' Ambarvalia' 
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alluded to in the next line being a time of abstinence. loUas is to send 
Phyllis for the former, but come himself for the latter, faoere (sc. 
'sacra*), like Gk. ^fciv, and •operari' G. i. 339, is a common phrase for 
sacrificing, vitola, abl. mater., as with 'immolare * Hor. Od. i. 4. ii. 

79. longmn is variously taken, (i) with vale, ' a long farewell,' according 
to the usual idiom ; (2) with inquit, « spoke a long-drawn * Farewell 
c^c. ;• (3) with inqoit, « 'spoke loudly* (Gk. luucpA), so that Menalcas 
might hear her saying good-bye to loUas in order to come to him (Menal- 
cas). This last, however, is far-fetched ; and it is unnecessary, if we may 
suppose Menalcas to be here speaking in the person of loUas, Damoetas 
having so addressed him in 1. 76. But perhaps it is simpler to suppose 
that they both apostrophise loUas ; and then * Longum, formose, vale vale * 
are Phyllis* words of farewell to Menalcas quoted by him to the imaginary 
loUas as a proof of her love. On the former supposition, that Menalcas 
here speaks as lollas, he is replying to Damoetas* request to send her— ^ 
' No, she is in love with me, and cried when I left her.' 

84, 85. PoUio: cp. Hor. Od. ii. 1. 14, Sat. i. 10. 42 ; and see Introd. II. 
B. 2. vitolam, either as a sacrifice in honour of PoUio's visit, or for his 
safety ; so also taurum, 1. 86. Con. thinks they are prizes for different 
kinds of poetry composed by Pollio, who is critic (* lector ') in 1. 85, poet 
in 1. 86. The abrupt introduction of Pollio in Virgil's writings results 
horn the tendency to confuse the shepherd and the poet; see Eel. i. 

86, 87. nova is sometimes explained (i) = 'untried before,' and so 'con- 
spicuous;' (2) 'fresh,' i.e. he is in the habit of writing; (3) *on fresh 
subjects,' i.e. 'fabulae togatae;* or (4) as a mere amplification of the idea 
of et ipse, 'in turn:' (3) gives too much, (4) too little, stress to 'nova;' 
(i) is excluded by facts, for Palaemon's poems were tragedies and not 
•nova' in this sense: and we are left with (2), the general idea being 
' Pollio too is a poet.* petat, subj., shows that the antecedent of qui is 
not a particular * taurus,' but a class, = * such a one as.' Transl. • Feed 
me a bull that * 

88-91. 'May the admirer of PoUio's genius reach Pollio's eminence in" 
literature : may he, to speak allegorically, reach the Arcadian dream-land 
of poets, where every tree streams honey, and every bush bears spice. But 
may the admirer of Bavius and Maevius try in vain for poetic fame : may 
his labour be as much thrown away, as in yoking foxes to the plough or 
milking he-goats' (Ladewig). quo te quoque gaudet (venisse), *the 
point which he rejoices that you have reached.* On Bavius and Maevius 
see Diet. Biog. omomum, an unknown spice. 

94. paroite = 'nolite:* see on Aen. iii. 42. 

96. reice. The regular orthography of this and other compounds of 
•iacio* in Plautus is 'abicio,' 'eicio,' 'inicio,* 'reicio,* 'subicio,' etc. 
Lucretius also uses 'eiecio ' (ii. 951), * traiecio.' In Virgil's time the forms 
• eiido,* ' reiicio,' etc. were normal : but the shorter forms remained in use, 
as here, and the best MSS. sometimes give the longer form with e, not i ; 
e.g. G. i. 333 'deiedt.' See Madvig, Emend. Livian. p. 190; Munro and 
Lachmann on Lucr. ii. 951 ; Ramsay, Proleg. to Plaut. Mostellaria, 
p. cxv. 
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102. neqne is taken by Wagn., Forb., Con., etc. as « ovH, * not even,' 
Wagn. citing Cic. Tusc. i. 26 ' quo nee in deo quidquam mains intelligi potest/ 
and Plin. H. N. xvii. 4. Donatus (Introd. II. B. 16) on Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 38 
' Hisce arbitrantur,* quotes his in this passage as an archaic nomin. plur. ; 
and neque amor causa est, a parenUiesis. * Hisce/ ' heis ' are found on 
some old inscriptions, e.g. C.I. 565 (date 108 B.C.) * Heisce magistreis 
aedificandum coiraverunt' (Wordsworth, p. 222 ; cp. his Introd. ix. 9 and 
xiii. 34) ; and in the passage cited from Terence (rejected by Bentley) : and 
has been restored by Ritschl in several passages of Plautus, e.g. Tim. iv. 2. 
36, Mostell. ii. 2. 77 ('illisce'), Rud. ii, i. 5. But there is no other 
example in the MSS. of post-Terentian literature. 

103. fascinat, indie. : so * aspice ut . . . laetantur ' Eel. iv. 52 ; cp. G. i. 57, 
iii. 250, Aen. vi. 780. *Nescio quis,' 'aspice ut,* •videri ut/ and the like, 
became mere rhetorical expressions, in which the original construction of a 
dependent interrogation is forgotten. 

104. 105. The tradition that Virgil here intended the tomb of one Caelius 
(by a pun on oaeli), who had lost everything but land enough for a 
grave, is a last resort of those who wish to read a riddle of which the key 
is lost, and which perhaps never had a key. The competitors seem to end 
by propounding impossible questions to each other — and the umpire then 
thinks it is time to stop them, non amplius : in this and similar phrases 
(cp. G. iv. 207, Aen. i. 683) the numeral adject, and subst. are in accus. 
of duration (time or space), and the neut. comparative is in apposition — 
'three ells, no more;' 'one night, no more.' The figure is common in 
English, with a copula introduced — ^*Then let him be Dictator for six 
months and no more.' 

106. nomina, accus. after insoripti in middle sense ('having names 
written'): cp. Aen. ii. 273, iii. 428. 

109, 1 10. * You deserve the prize, and so does he, and so vidll any one 
who shaU feel love as you — the alarms of its enjoyment, the bitterness of 
disappointment.' This seems the general sense of the MS. text above. 
Wagn., Forb. and Ribb. read in 1. no 'haut (i.e. 'baud') . . . haut,' with 
a full stop after 'hie' in 109 : the words et quisquis ... amaros then >= 
' he who is not afraid and backward in love will not find it bitter.' Dr. 
Kennedy, thinking that the error has arisefi from the tendency to assimilate 
the two particles and the two verbs, reads • Haut metuet, dulces aut ex- 
periatur amaros,' i. e. * You deserve it and so does he, and so does every one 
who shall not dread love suits, whether he find them sweet or bitter." 
This gives good sense ; the objections to it being the use of 'aut*— • sive,' 
and the absence of MS, authority for ' experiatur.' The form * haut ' (as 
*aput,' 'set,* 'aliut,* etc.) occurs in inscriptions and oldest MSS, and is 
admitted by Bentley into the text of Terence : and though all MSS. here 
agree in reading 'aut,* the fact that in the decline of Latin the use of the 
aspirate was much restricted in pronunciation, and therefore in writing, 
makes their testimony less conclusive than it seems at first sight. Might 
we accept * haut . . . haut,' and render • You are worthy — and so is every 
one who shall neither shrink from the pleasures of love, nor experience any 
of its bitter feelings * — i.e. whoever is k bold and a true lover ! 
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ECLOGA IV. 

FOIiIiIO. 

The date of this poem is b.c. 40, in which year FoUio was one of the 
consuls. Its immediate occasion was the peace of Brundisium, concluded 
between Octavianus (Augustus) and Antony; and the poet expresses the 
general hopes of a new era of peace and prosperity in language suggestive 
of the return of a bygone age of gold, connecting this age with the birth 
of a boy expected in this year. Who was this boy? Three main views are 
held: (i) that it was the expected offspring of Octavianus himself and 
Scribonia, whom he had recently married ; (3) the child of Antony and 
Octavia, by whose marriage the peace of Brundisium was solemnised ; (3) a 
son of PoUio, bom about this time (Asinius Callus). This last interpre- 
tation, resting on the authority of Asconius Pedianus, is adopted by 
Kibbeck and Prof. Sellar ; but it is difficult to think that Virgil could, under 
the circumstances, speak of the child of any subordinate person as the re- 
generator of the Roman world. Nor could he well, as an adherent of Au- 
gustus, venture on so special a compliment to his rival Antony ; not to mention 
the fact that Octavia's child, bom in this year, was the Marcellns of Aen. vi. 
861 sqq., by her former husband Marcellus. The main objection taken to 
(i) is that *nascenti puero* (1. 8) is inapplicable to the offspring of 
Octavianus and Scribonia, which was the notorious Julia: but the poem 
was written before her birth, and does not require an *ex post facto* 
explanation ; while such terms as ' deum suboles,* ' magnum lovis incre- 
mentum,* find their most natural explanation with reference to a child of 
the Julian ' gens,* and are in harmony with the language in which Virgil 
and other poets of the time speak of the house of Caesar— e.g. Aen. ix. 
64a, where lulus is called * dis genite et geniture deos,* Eel. i. 6, C. i. 24, etc. 
Happily the beauty of Virgil's poetic anticipations— of which all we can 
say for certain is that they were not fulfilled — is independent of these 
differences upon details. 

The curious coincidence of Virgil's language in this Eclogue with that 
of Hebrew prophecy (e.g. Isaiah xi), which has gained for the poem the 
title of ' Messianic,* and for Virgil the credit of something like Christian 
inspiration, is perhaps to be explained by acquaintance on his part with the 
\aXet Sibylline books manufactured at Alexandria, and reflecting Jewish as 
well as other Oriental ideas. But we need not go further than to classical 
sources for a parallel. The general yeaming for a retum of peace and 
prosperity was enough to be father to the thoughts here expressed ; and the 
poem (as Prof Sellar remarks) has more in common with the myth in 
Plato's Politicus than with the prophecies of Isaiah. 

4. Cninaei (on orthography see Aen. iii. 441), i.e. Sibylline, the Cumaean 
3ibyl being most famous. Many such oracular predictions were floating 
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about in traditional circnlation, and were fabricated from time to time : 
and a period of change and revolution was sure to create both a demand 
and a supply. That which Virgil had before him seems to have mixed 
together the notion of an * annus magnus ' (or Platonicus), a period at the 
close of which all the heavenly bodies should be again in the same position 
as at first, and the old traditions which assigned successive ages or cycles to 
the world— gold, silver, bronze, etc., — ^the tenth and last being that of tl^e 
Sun-god (' tuus iam regnat Apollo ' 1. i o) ; these ages being then regarded 
as divisions of the * annus magnus * (* magni menses * 1. 1 2). 

6. virgo, Astraea or Justice, said to have left the earth in the iron age, 
G. ii. 474 ; Ovid, Met. i. 149. et = • both,' the omission of the second * et ' 
being supplied by repeating the verb ; cp. Aen. vii. 337, viii. 91, xi. 171. 

8. quo, abl. of circumstance, *with whom.' The child's birth is to be 
the accompaniment of the golden age. 

II. adeo, see note to G. i. 24. deous hoc aevi, *this glorious age;' 
*decus* being virtually an attribute of *aevum:' cp. 'miracula rerum,' 
<rr€<p6ywfM vvpyajv, tp/eos 6h6vrav (teeth which fence the mouth) and the 
like. Others make 'decus'^the expected child, 'this ornament of our 
age.* 

13. soeleris, i.e. the stain of civil war : cp. Hor. Od. i. 2. 39, £pod. 7. 
I, and 16 passim. 

15. ille, the *puer' of 1. 8. deum vitam, characteristic of the golden 
age. 

18-23. nullo oultn, cp. G. i. 128. bacoare, 'foxglove.' oolocasia, 
' Egyptian bean.' acantho, see above on iii. 45. ipsae, ' of their own 
accord;' so * ipsa' 1. 23. blandos (sut blandiantur), 'to caress thee.' 

28-30. molli, 'bending,' or 'waving;' cp. ii. 50. rosoida, * dew-bom,' 
an old legend supposing honey to fall in the shape of dew; cp. G. iv. i. 
There can hardly be a reference here, as Heyne and Con. think, to honey 
sometimes found in hollow trees; for an extraordinary, not an ordinary 
phenomenon is implied. 

31. fraudis, 'guilt' or 'wrong,' opposed to the innocence of a state of 
nature. 

38. vector, 'passenger,' here = the merchant with his goods; cp. Cic. 
Phil. vii. 9. 27 *et summi gubernatores in magnis tempestatibus a vectoribus 
moneri solent,* Ov. Her. 18. 148 'Idem navigium, navita, vector ero.* 
For the idea cp. Hes. Opp. 236 owS' IwJ vrfiw Kiffaovrai, leafnrdv Sk <pipu 
(tiboipos dpovpa, 

43. ipse, unbidden, * by nature's gift.' rubenti miirioe, abl. of circum- 
stance or manner, will change the colour of his fleece with (or 'into') . . . 

46, 47. talia saeola, accus. with currite, 'run through such ages;' cp. 
' currimus aequor ' Aen. iii. 191. Some take it as voc, the Parcae speaking 
to their spindles, but addressing the ages — surely an awkward confusion ; 
and ' talis ' in voc. is unusual, numine, abl. of respect with Concordes ; 
' the Parcae that utter in concert the fixed will of fate.' 

49. incrementum perhaps «*suboles,' 'progeny;' but generally of that 
which gives growth or increase to, as Ov. M. iii. 103 'vipereos dentes, 
populi incrementa futuri.' Hence some explain ' germ of a Jove to come,' 
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i.e. the first of a new divine race ; but the connection with * deum suboles * 
is against this. 

50-52. mnndum, i.e. the heaven, 'nodding with its massy dome.' lae- 
tantur, see on iii. 103. 

53, 54. tam longae is virtually adverbial » ' tam longum ;' cp. Aen. i. 8, 
note. ' May these latter days of mine last long enough.' Ribbeck reads 
* turn ' (Pal., Rom.), dioere ; the regular Latin idiom would be ' ad dicenda * 
or 'ut dicam :* but poets use the infinitive more freely after the analogy of 
Greek: cp. Aen. i. 527. 

60-63. risU} ' with a smile.* The infant is induced to smile by its mother 
smiling on it ('risere parentes' 1. 62). The whole passage is a prayer for 
the speedy appearance of the child who is to herald the golden age, and 
cannot share its delights till he has gladdened his parents' eyes by coming 
into the world. For tulfirunt cp. Aen. ii. 774. 



ECLOGA V. 
DAFHNI8. 

MENALCAS. MOPSUS. 

A rustic singing match, as Eel. iii. Two shepherds meet, and agree to 
sing on Daphnis, the ideal shepherd. Mopsus begins with a lament, 
U. 20-44; Menalcas follows with an apotheosis, 11. 56-80. The date can 
only be determined as subsequent to ii. and iii., which are alluded to 
II. 86, 87. It has been thought that there is no object in imagining an 
apotheosis for Daphnis, unless he represents some other person ; and if this 
be so, the person intended must be Julius Caesar. But if this was Virgil's 
meaning, he has so carefully veiled it, that there is no internal evidence of 
reference to Caesar, except perhaps in 1. 66 (see note ad lac.). It is, 
however, at least probable that Virgil, attached as he was to the cause of 
Caesar, should catch the popular feeling after Caesar's murder, and embody 
it in an allegorical poem. 

I. boxii inflate, 'good for breathing on.' The infinitive in such con- 
structions may be considered a verbal noun (Gk. infin. and article), standing 
to the verb or adjective, with which it is joined, in the relation of a case 
denoting 'respect.' See Con. on G. i. 213. Others prefer to call it an 
extension of the use of 'prolative' or 'complementary' infin. after verbs 
like * jubeo,' • volo,' etc (Wickham's 'Horace,* Appendix II). Cp. * blandns 
ducere' Hor. Od. i. 12. 11, 'cantare periti' Eel. x. 32, 'carta mori' Aen. 
iv. 564. CUP non oonsidimus? 'why don't we?' i.e. 'let us sit down;' 
cp. the Greek idiom rl ovk ; and * quin paras?' Eel. ii. 71, note. 

7. sparsit, indie, cp. iii. 103, iv. 52. labrusoa, 'wild vine,' the initpis 
ilfidwfja of Horn. Od. v. 69. raris is not to be pressed : the poet is not 
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criticising the thinness of the shade, but drawing a picture of shade cast 
at intervals, • chequered shade,* cp. vii. 46. 

8. tibi, dat. with certare is confined to poets, chiefly Virgil and Horace ; 
cp. Eel. viii. 55, G. ii. 138 ; Hor. Od. ii. 6. 15, Sat. ii. 5. 19, etc. ' Certet/ 
the reading of Pal., is less satisfactory than 'certat;' and the potential 
would be less complimentary to Mopsus. 

10, II. Phyllidis, as • Alconis ' and * Codri ' 1. 11, is objective genitive — 
* passion for Phyllis.' Alconis, perhaps the sculptor mentioned in Culex 
66 ; Ov. M. 13. 683 ; or a friend of Hercules and an archer, Val. Fl. i. 399 ; 
or a Spartan hero. Codroa is said to be a poet hostile to Virgil, cp. vii. 
22, 29. 

13-15. immoss|z^if o9y, 'nay, but.' modulans altema notavi, 'sang 
line by line as I wrote them :' * notavi,' of marking on the bark the * modu- 
lamina ' or notes of the accompaniment ; cp. x. 50. * modulatores' *= ' com- 
posers.' deinde, * then, if you will.' Mopsus is nettled at the mention of 
Amyntas, and Menalcas reassures him 11. 16-18. Pal. has • iubeto certet :' 
Vat., Med. are wanting here. Most editions have 'iubeto ut certet :' but 
' ut ' is neither necessary to the sense nor improving to the rhythm. 

16. The willow has leaves of the same shape and colour as the olive, but 
is of far less value ; and the Celtic reed salltmca smells like the rose, but 
is too brittle to be woven into garlands. 

21. flebant. A spondee in the first foot with a pause after it gives a 
certain slowness and heaviness to the rhythm, and is seldom used by Virgil, 
except (as here and Aen. vi. 21J) to suggest melancholy: cp. G. iv. 196, 
Aen, iv. 185. 

23. atque . . . atque is unusual for * both . . . and;' Wagner (followed 
by Kennedy) denies it to be Virgilian, and takes 'complexa' as a finite 
verb = * complexa est.' Each ' atque ' is then an ordinary copula. But cp. 
Catull. Ixviii. 152 *Haec atque ilia dies, atque alia atque alia;' and Sil. 
It. i. 93 * Hie crine effuso atque Ennaeae numina divae Atque Acheronta 
vocat Stygia cum veste sacerdos.' vooat orudelia mater, 'calls out 
upon their cruelty with a mother's cry' (the position of 'mater' being 
emphatic). 

28-31. loquuntur, not usually followed by ace. and infin. : cp. Aen. i. 
731. curra, dative, as Aen. iii. 541. induoere, 'to bring on to tiie stage,' 
'exhibit,' cp. Hor. Sat. i. 2. 22 ; Cic. Off. iii. 9 'hinc ille Gyges inducitur a 
Platone.' hastas ; the ' thyrsus ' of the Bacchanals was a pointless spear 
wreathed vidth vine-leaves: 'moUes thyrsi' Aen. vii. 390. Translate: 'And 
wreathe their limber wands with waving leaves.' 

35. Pales, a purely Italian deity, is again associated with the Greek 
Apollo Nomius in G. iii. i. Virgil blends the two mythologies as he 
pleases. 

38, 39. molli here probably =' tender,' 'soft,' in contrast to spinis 
acutis, not (as ii. 50, iv. 28 and supr. 31) 'waving.' purpureo perhaps 
merely=' bright,* of the white narcissus, cp. 'purpurei olores' Hor. Od. iv. 
1. 10, 'purpurea nive,* 'purpurea lumen' Aen. i. 590, vi. 641. But there 
seems to have been a narcissus vrith a purple centre, hence • suave rubens nar- 
cissus ' Ciris 96. paliums, a prickly shrub in Soui Italy — 'Christ's thom.' 
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. 43. oarmen, an 'inscription' or 'legend/ so Aen. iii. 287: cp. Eel. viii 

69. 

48, 49. aequiperas, Ribb. from PaL : this appears the better orthography, 
cp. Cic. Mar. 14. 31. xnagistrum, i.e. Daphnis. alter ab illo, 'second 
to him/ cp. 5^cl. viii. 39 ; *heros ab Achille secundus' Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 193:. 

51. toUemus ad astra, * sing of his rising to heaven.' The reference is 
to the 'apotheosis' which is coming (llf..56-8o), whether that apotheosis be of 
Daphnis only, or of Julius Caesar. 

5a. Dapfanim, so Ribbeck from Pal., Gud. a, c [Vat., Med. wanting], 
referring for *-im' unelided to Lachmann on Lucr. ii. 991 (p. 131) Rom. 
gives the Greek form 'Daphnin' in 11. 20, 51, 52 : but in Eel. viii. the 
form is ' Daphnim ' throughout 

54. lata, 'your coming song.* It may or ^ may not have been already 
sung. 

56. candidus, * in glory/ applied to special or divine beauty Aen. v. 571 ; 
Hor. Od. i. 18. II. 

58. All nature rejoices at his apotheosis, as it had mourned his death 
(24sqq.). 

60. On other applications of this idea see note to G. iii. 537. 

63. intonsi, * shaggy/ ' unlopped * — even the wildest regions rejoice. Con. 
suggests that the mountains rejoice in the restoration of a state of nature, 
cp. Isaiah xiv. 7. 8. 

66. duas, see on Aen. iii. 63. altaria, ' as high altars ' (for sacrifice) : 
Daphnis, as a hero, has only the common * ara ' for unbloody offerings ; 
Apollo, the 'altare' for victims. On the view that Daphnis represents 
Caesar, the allusion to Phoebus refers to the fact that Caesar was 
worshipped by decree of the Senate, on the day before the *Ludi ApoUi- 
nares* (iv Non. lul.). His birthday was iii Non. lul.; but the Sibylline 
books forbad the worship of any other god on the same day with Apollo. 

67. bina, perhaps = two on each altar; but in connection with orateras 
duo^t is probably the poetical use of distributive numerals for cardinals, 
cp. Aen. X. 566. 

70. It seems difficult to trace in ftigua and messis allusion to special 
festivals. At whatever time of year we worship Daphnis, says Menalcas, 
there shall be plenty of wine. See, however, below 1. 75. 

71. calathis, not 'baskets' as ii. 46, but 'stoups,' or perhaps flagons 
cased in basket-work, such as are conmion to this day in Italy ; so probably 
Mart. ix. 60. 15, xiv. 107, where ' calathi ' are antique curiosities. Arinsium 
was a sweet Chian wine of high repute, the same perhaps as 'rex ipse 
Phanaeus * G. ii. 98. 

75. lustrabimiis agros (* make our circuit of the fields ') seems to refer 
to the ' Ambarvalia ' or festival of sacrifice to Ceres for a good harvest, G. 
i. 339. ' lustrare ' = ' ambire ' (' arva '), whence Ambarvalia. Festivals to the 
nymphs were a Sicilian, not Italian, custom ; Virgil may intend to imply 
that they took place in winter, cp. 1. 70. 

79. quotannis, lit. 'in as many years as . . .:* so 'quot Calendis* 
Plaut. Stich. i. a. 3; 'quot mensibus,* 'quot diebus,' etc., none of which, 
however, became stereotyped as an adverb. Ribb. 'quodannis,' which 
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orthography (as *quod* = 'quot*) is found on inscriptions: but Pal. has 
' quotannis/ and Vat., Med. are wanting here. 

80. damnabis, *shalt condemn men in (i.e. bind them to pay) their 
vows' (votis, abl. of respect) ; cp. * voti reus* Aen. v. 337. 

86. The identification of the poet with the shepherd (Eel. x. Introd.) 
leads Virgil here to represent Menalcas as author of Eel. ii. and iii. If 
Julius Caesar has been meant by Daphnis, Virgil would be identifying 
himself with the singer of the ' apotheosis.* 

formosum, Ribb. *formonsum' : Pal. has FORMOl|JSVM, Ver. fragm. 
N 
FORMOSVM. The adjectival suffix *-oso* (Roby, L. Gr. § 813) repre- 
sents * -onso * (cp. ' vicies = ' viciens,' and • -os,' * -as ' of ace. plur. « * -oms,' 
* -ams*), and this perhaps an earlier *-ontio* (cp. T{mTov(ro==T«JirToi^-^o), 
connected possibly with -fv^r of Greek adjectival terminations -itj, -fff(ra=: 
•€VT-s, -fyr-ya, and Sanslc vdn (masc) and vai (nent.) of perf. portic (whence 
-a»s, -or of Greek). See Man. Comp. Phil. p. 231 (2nd edition). 

90. nodis atQue aere, perhaps by 'hendiadys* » 'brazen studs ;' or ' nodis* 
— the 'knobs * on the wood, 'acre * the * brass rings * fastened round it. 



ECLOGA VI. 

VARUS. 

A cosmogonical and mythological song by Silenus, extorted from him 
by stratagem by two young shepherds. This Eclogue is one of the few 
passages in Virgil's writings (G. ii. 475 sqq., Aen. i. 742-746, vi. 724- 
751 being the others) which show the hold taken upon him by his study of 
philosophy (including the germs of what we now term physical science) 
under the celebrated Epicurean Siro; though, as is natural from his 
intimate acquaintance with Lucretius, the Eclogues and Georgics show 
many incidental traces of Epicureanism, and the 7th poem of the ' Cata- 
lepton ' (=Td Kara \eirr6v, minor poems), written about 53 B.C., indicates a 
desire to let philosophy inspire all his subsequent writings. The recent 
example of Lucretius, and the precedent of the early poet-philosophers and 
philosopher- poets of Greece (Empedocles, Parmenides, Xenophanes, etc.), 
would encourage the belief in philosophy as the true province of poetry. 
(See Introduction I., § 2.) 

Alfenus Varus, to whom the poem is addressed, had probably asked 
Virgil to celebrate his exploits in the recent civil wars (1. 7), and the poet 
pleads in apology the command of Apollo to devote himself to humbler 
subjects of pastoral poetry. The confession in 1. 3 of a youthful ambition 
to write epic poetry (* reges et proelia ') is perhaps genuine ; and in treating 
cosmogony and mythology the poet indirectly shows his command over 
epic verse : but for the present his judgment probably told him that the 
subject of contemporary wars had better be avoided. 
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1. piima, 'at first/ adverbial ; see note to Aen. i. 8. Syraoosio, Sicilian 
(i.e. pastoral) poetry. 

3-5. aurem vellit. This gesture, as symbolical of reminding a person, 
was the regular mode of ' antestatio ' or summoning a witness, Hor. Sat. 
i. 9. 77. deduotum, ' slender,' * trivial ; ' lit. thin spun. It is in antithesis 
to pingues, and both are predicates : ' 'Tis a shepherd's part that the sheep 
he feeds be fat, the songs he sings be thin.' In Hor. Epp. ii. i. 335 the 
idea of drawing out wool fine suggests elaborate finish. 

6-8. super tibi erunt, *you will have more than enough.' For the 
'tmesis' cp. Eel. viii. 17, Aen. ii. 567, vii. 559. tristia, 'grim,' a fixed 
epithet of wars, condere, to 'celebrate,' 'sing of,' cp. Ov. Trist. ii. 336 
' immania Caesaris acta condere.' meditabor, see on Eel. i. 2, 

9, 10. non iniussa, etc., ' I sing what I am bidden ; but if I find readers (as 
I ^11) for my pastoral strains (haec auoque), your renown shall be pro- 
claimed all the same (as if I had acceded to your request). * Legat,' on 
the evidence of Priscian, is preferred by Weise (Tauchnitz ed.) and Voss ; 
but the future, implying confidence that he will be read, is move appro- 
priate. Varus will certainly be no loser, myricae, ' tamarisks.' 

16. procul tantum, 'just apart,' rvrOdv Buaov dwca$€P Theocr. i. 45. 
For this limiting sense of * tantum ' (• only so much ') cp. its common use 
in signif. * only,' and Caes. B. G. vi. 35 * praesidii tantum est ut ne mums 
quidem cingi possit.' For procul = * apart,' without the idea of 'far,' cp. 
G. iv. 424, Aen. x. 836; Ter. Htfc. iv. 3 *Quem cum istoc semionem 
habueris, procul hinc stans accepi.' capiti, 'from his head,' dat. of 
indirect object implying local relation, which may be variously 'from,' *at,' 
or ' to ; ' cp. vii. 47. 

17. caoitharus, a drinking can, shaped like a beetle (icavBapoi), attrita, 

• well-worn ' (by use ; not, as Con., by the weight of the can). 

19. ipsis, i.e. his own, as above, 1. 16. 

20, 31. timidis, 'startled,' at Aegle's sudden appearance. videnti = 
'vigilanti,' 'when he was now awake ;* cp. Ter. Eun. i. i. 28 * vivus videns- 
que pereo,' Lucr. iii. 1046, and Cic. Sest. 27, 59 (which shows it to be a 
proverbial expression) ' vivus, ut aiunt, est et videns.' 

24-26. satis est, etc. * It is enough to have shown your power ' «' quod 
potuisse visi estis;' cp. Aen. v. 331. cognosoite, 'hear;* Juv. iii. 288 

* cognosce prooemia rixae.* ipse, * at once,* without waiting to be pressed. 

27. in numerum, 'in measured time,' G. iv; 175 ; Lucr. ii. 631. 

31 sqq. Virgil adopts the Epicurean doctrine of formation of the world 
by concourse of atoms, expounded by Lucretius ; and this passage is fiill of 
Lucretian phrases, e.g. magnum inane, *the void of space,' semina, 
•germs* or 'atoms,' anima, 'the element of air' (Lucr. i. 715, Munro), 
liquidi ignis (ib. vi. 305), 'clear bright fire,* discludepe (ib. v. 444), etc. 
Its whole drift, viz. the production of the world by the separation of the 
'elements,* is suggested by Lucr. v. 416-508. Cp. the song of lopas in 
Aen. i. 743 sqq. 

33-36. exordia, in Lucr. sometimes of the atoms (' primordia,' 'semina') ; 
sometimes = 'beginning,* 'origin ' (v. 471), as probably here. Note that all 
the verbs fi-om conoreverit (1. 34) to cadant (1. 38) are in the conj. of oblique 
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interrogation after the * ut * of 1. 33. ipse, i.e. not only the ' exordia,' but the 
formed universe itself in its early stages (tener, of an early formation, opp. 
to * concretus ' etc., and here in contrast to durare, 1. 35). miindi orbis, 
' the whole round world,* in the wider sense of earth and heaven ; or 
perhaps of the heaven alone, cp. iv. 50, G. i. 233. We must remember that 
Virgil is writing poetry, not philosophy, and not look for too much 
exactness. See, however. Excursus III. to Dr. Kennedy's notes, diadudere 
Nerea ponto, *shut off Nereus in the sea:* Lucr. v. 444 'disdudere 
mundum' ('mark off*). 

38. altius cadanta'ex alto cadant,* though some take it with stun- 
motis, 'lifted to a greater height* (from the earth). The position of 
atQue, as second word in the clause, is very unusual ; hence Wagner (followed 
by Dr. K.) proposed to read * lucescere solem altius, atque etc. : * but * altius ' 
would then have little force. In Lucr. iii. 531 'scinditur atque animo haec 
quoniam natura,* Lachm. reads 'usque adeo,* Munro 'itque animae;* and 
in two passages cited from Horace (Sat. i. 4. 107, Epp. i. i. 25) there is a 
V. 1. ' aeque.' It seems best, however, to admit the solecism here. 

39. incipiant, conjunctive, in subordination to the preceding oblique 
interrogation. 

40. ignaros (Rom.) is read by Ribb., Con., and most edd. ; it is either 
act. = 'that as yet knew them not,* or pass, 'as yet unknown ;' cp. Aen. x. 
706; Ov. Met. vii. 404 'proles ignara parenti,* Tac. Ann. ii. 13 'per 
occulta et vigilibus ignara.' If pass., there is more reason for the v. 1. 

• ignotos ' (Pal.), montes, Pal, Gud. : 'montis,* Rom. (Vat., Med. wanting). 

41-46. Four myths are introduced — (i) Deucalion and Pyrrha, (2) Pro- 
metheus, (3) Hylas, (4) Pasiphae — to represent the early history of man 
according to legend. 

41. Saturxda regna, not in apposition to lapides iaotos. 

43. quo, not for 'quomodo/but the adverbial notion expressed adjectivally ; 
see note to Aen. i. 8. Translate : * How the sailors called Hylas left be- 
hind at the spring.' 

44. H7I& dnme. For this shortening of a long vowel in hiatus before 
another vowel cp. Eel. ii. 85, iii. 89, G. i. 281, 332, iv. 461, Aen. iii. 2ii, 
V. 261, vi. 507 ; and s#e Introd. IV. 

46. solatiir B ' canit Pasiphaen sese solantem,' cp. 'circumdat ' 1. 62. 

47-61. virgo, of other than unmarried women, Hor. Od. ii. 8. 22 
'nuper virgines nuptae.' Proetides, daughters of Proeteus king of Tiryns, 
who were driven mad by Juno, and went about lowing like cows, falsis, 

• counterfeited,' cp. Aen i. 683. eat, omitted (after Med., Pal.) by Ribbeck ; 
retained (after Rom.) by other editors. coUo, dative, levi fronte, 
'humana scilicet' (Servius). 

53-55. fulttis, see note to Eel. i. 39. pallentes, of grass, is a mere trans- 
lation of -xKio^^ : but the poet's ear may have been caught by the antithesis 
to * nigra.* claudite, etc. are Pasiphae's words, the previous sentence having 
expressed her thoughts. 

60. Q-ortyma, of Gortyna in Crete, said to be celebrated for the herds of 
the Sun, i^ose daughter Pasiphae was. 

61-63. puellam, Atalanta, whom Hippomenes defeated in a race by 
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throwing one of the apples of the Hesperides before her. oircumdat = 
*canit circumdatas/ q). 46 above. The sisters of Phaethon, weeping for 
their brother's death, were turned into poplars according to the ordinary 
version (cp. Aen. x. 190). Alders are appropriate to the supposed locale 
of the transformation, on the banks of the Eridanus. 

64-66. Galium, Cornelius Gallus, a Roman 'eques/ writer of elegies 
now lost^ and friend of Pollio and Virgil. Augustus made him governor 
of Egypt, but on a report of some rash speeches he was banished, and 
committed suicide, b. c. 26, at the age of 40. See Eel. x. The intro- 
duction of his supposed interview with the Muses, as part of Silenus' 
legendary song, is of course most incongruous ; but Virgil only thinks of 
the compliment to his friend, viro, dative, assurrezerit, 'rose up in 
honour of,' cp. G. ii. 98. 

67. divino carmine, descriptive abl. with pastor, 'the shepherd of god- 
like song.* The ablative denotes particular or incidental qualities and features, 
the genitive the whole nature or character ('vir maximi animi, egregia 
eloquentia '). Others take it with dixerit, * uttered in godlike strain.* 

70. Asoraeo, of Ascra in Boeotia, cp. G. ii. 176. Virgil attributes to 
Hesiod the fabled power of Orpheus (Hor. Od. i. 12. 7-12). 

72. Qrynei, of Grynium in Aeolia, where was a temple and oracle of 
ApoHo. The story of its origin was told in a poem by Euphorion of 
Chalcis, whose works Gallus translated or imitated (Eel. x. 50). 

74. Virgil here confuses Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, with Homer s 
Scylla, daughter of Phorcys (Od. xii. 73), famous in connection with Cha- 
rybdis : a confusion shared by Propertius (v. 4. 39) and Ovid (Fast. iv. 500). 
Some have proposed to put him right by inserting * aut ' before ' quam fama 
secuta,' but without any MS. authority. For aut in text (Med., Pal. and 
copies used by Servius and Probus), Rom. has ' ut.* With aut supply * ut 
narraverit;* with «/ * narraverit * only: the sentence is then clear, without 
Forbiger's expedient of making * vexasse, lacerasse * depend on • narraverit * 
and 'mutatos*= 'mutatos esse* (on which see Conington*s note). For 
the construction 'fama secuta est narrasse* cp. 'fama volat* Aen. iii. T21, 
* fama occupat aures ' ib. 294, with infinitive clauses. The story of Scylla, 
daughter of Nisus, is told at length in the poem 'Ciris,* wrongly attri- 
buted to Virgil. 

79. Philomela appears here to be the wife of Tereus. On the Greek 
and Roman versions of the story see G. iv. 1 7. 

82. meditaute. Eel. i. 2. 

84. l)ulBae, etc., * the echoing valleys repeat to heaven the song.* 

85. numertim referre, ' to count them over.* Ribb. * referri,* which 
Con. adopts on the ground of 'potior lectio difficillima;* but Med., Pal., 
Rom. give 'referre:* Vat. wanting. 
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ECLOGA VII. 

MEIiIBOBITS. 

Meliboeus. Corydon. Thyrsis. 

A goat-herd, Meliboeus, relates a singing-match between the shepherd 
Thyrsis and the goat-herd Corydon, with Daphnis for umpire, which ends 
in the defeat of Thyrsis. It is a purely imaginary poem, modelled on 
Theocritus (chiefly Idylls vi. viii), the scenery being Sicilian, with the in- 
sertion of a few Italian details, e. g. the river Mincius. The date is un- 
certain. 

1-4. arguta, * rustling* or * whispering,' cp. Eel. viii. 22, G. iii. 80, 
note, florentes adtatibns, *in the bloom of their (respective) age.* 
Arcades, and therefore skilled in song (Eel. x. 32) ; Arcadia being pastoral 
(Theocr. xxii. 157), and Pan its patron the god of rural song. In ancient 
times Arcadia seems to have had a reputation for rustic stupidity, like 
Boeotia; cp. Juv.vii. 160, on which Mayor quotes from Scholia to Arist. 
Nub. 397, Philostr. ApoU. viii. 7. 43 "ApxaSc? . . dypoiic6TaTOi teai ffv&d€ts ; 
and Lucian, Astrol. 26 v6$€v ydp ev 'Apieadiq, aoipiarils Ij (fnXSffwpos ; It 
owes to pastoral poetry, and perhaps mainly to Virgil, its Renaissance 
association with an ideal golden age of pastoral felicity. 

5. 'Prepared to sing and answer in a match' (Kennedy), i.e. ready to 
take either the opening or second part in an Amoebaean contest. This 
seems better than separating cantare pares and respondere parati, and 
supplying • pariter ' with the latter. 

6. dum, as usual, with a present tense, though the reference is to past 
time. Engl. * while protecting,* cp. Aen. vi. 171, 585. firigore, 'spring- 
frosts.' 

7. atque expresses the immediate sequence of one event upon another, 
where a temporal conjunction ('quum*) would be the more strictly logical 
way of expressing the relation between two clauses, cp. G. i. 203, ii. 80, 
402, Aen. ii. 692, iii. 9, v. 858. Like the phrases 'magis atque,* etc., this 
usage points to an earlier stage of language, in which comparison and 
relation were expressed by simple juxtaposition of sentences, before the 
development of more elaborate grammatical structure and subordination of 
clauses. Cp. also the history of the development of the relative use of 6s in 
Greek. 

14-16. facerem, see note to Eel. iii. 21. Aloippe, Phyllis, mates of 
other shepherds ; Meliboeus had none of his own. Eel. i. 31 . Corydon 
com Thyrside, in apposition to certamen. ' There was a grand match, 
Corydon against Thyrsis.* 

19. meminisse. The Muses* function, as daughters of Mnemosyne, is to 
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remember and record, Aen. vii. 645 : there is no need to supply • eos * or 

* me ' as a subject to meminisse. 

a 1-34. Cor. 'Grant me to sing like Codrus; if not, I must give up 
singing/ 

31. laibethnu was a fountain on Helicon. Codrtui, Eel. v. 11. 

23. facit: aut, see note to Eel. i. 39. 

24. saora, i. e. to Pan, the inventor of the pipe. Disused implements 
were often dedicated to some patron deity: thus a boy coming of age gave 
his * bulla' to the Lares (Pers. v. 38) ; a girl her doll to Venus (ib. ii. 70) ; 
a sailor saved from shipwreck his clothes to Neptune (Hor. Od. i. 4, iii. 
26. 3). An epigram on Lais makes her dedicate her mirror to Venus — rp 
na^|7 rb KdrompoVt ^vc2 rolij filv bpaaSai ohK k$iXM, oirj 8* ^v vdpos ov 9^- 
vafjuii. 

25-38. TAy, * Crown me, in spite of Codrus' envy, and guard me from 
his evil tongue.' Th3asis is represented as arrogant and jealous, in contrast 
to Corydon's modesty, hedera; ivy was the poet's crown as pro- 
tected by Bacchus (Hor. Od. i. i. 29, Epp. ii. 2. 77) ; laurel, as belonging 
to Apollo (Od. iv. 2. 9). Thyrsis affects to fear that Codrus may attempt 
to injure him by extravagant praise, which would provoke the jealousy of 
the gods, nltra placitum, i. e. either 'sibi' or 'dis ;' more probably the 
latter, 'beyond what heaven approves.' * Placitus' is one of a class of 
past participles from neut. verbs ('status,' 'cassus,' *fluxus,' 'subitus,' 

* obitus *) in which the past sense remains, the . passive sense being perhaps 
indistinguishable from that of the active participle. In every instance of 
its use a person to whom the thing is pleasing or approved is understood ; 
cp. G. ii. 425, Aen. i. 283, iv. 38, x. 15. Cicero only uses the form 
'placitum est.' The substantive *placita,' 'decrees,* first occurs in Pliny 
the elder, circ a.d. 70. bacoare, 'foxglove,' or 'clown's spikenard.' 

29-32. Cor. 'Micon offers to Diana a boar's head and stag's horns, 
promising a marble statue if his success in hunting lasts.' These four 
verses represent an inscription attached to a votive offering of Micon 
(Theocr. v. 1 1 2). Greek inscriptions usually omit the verb dviSijtet : cp. 
Aen. iii. 288. 

30. vivacis, 'long-lived,' cp. Juv. xiv. 251 'cervina senectus.' The 
longevity of the stag was (and is) a common, but erroneous belief; see 
Mayor on Juv. /. c. 

31, 32. proprium, * all one's own,' and so 'lasting,' 'durable :' Aen. i. 73, 
vi. 871. hoc is the 'felix venatio' of 11. 29, 30, *if this good luck lasts.' 
tota, ' in full length,' not a mere head or bust, cothumo, appropriate to 
the huntress Diana, pimioeo, 'crimson:' to Virgil's mind the idea of 
colour on a marble statue was evidently natural. 

33-36. TAy. * Priapus, we offer you cakes and milk, being poor : but, if 
the lambing turns out well, you shall have a gold instead of a marble 
statue.' Obliged by the laws of Amoebaean singing to reply to Corydon 
with a corresponding idea, Thyrsis here fails in taste by his selection of 
Priapus as compared with Diana, and by the extravagant promises in 1. 36. 
pauperis has almost the force of a predicative, cp. i. 70. pro tempore, 

* according to our means,' in ruv vap6vTaty : so * pro re ' Aen. iv. 337. 
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37-40. Cor, 'Galatea, fiiirer than all nature, come to me at eventide.* 
Nerine, daughter of Nereus. Galatea appears in Theocr. vi. and xi. as 
the love of Polyphemus. Here Virgil follows xi. 19 sqq. 

41-44. Thy, 'May I be more hateful to you than all nature, if I can 
bear your absence longer. Go home, my flocks.* inuno : Thyrsis thinks 
he can improve upon Corydon's mode of address. Sardoniis : ' Ranunculus 
Sardous' {fiarpixiov xvoaodiffrepov) was a bitter herb the taste of which would 
distort the countenance : hence ' Sardonic smile.* 

45-48. Cor. ' My flocks shall have water, grass, and shade ; summer is at 
its height* moUior, vrrv^ futXax^Tcpa Theocr. v. 51 (of fleeces). /xoXa- 
ie6s is a Homeric epithet of virvos, e. g. II. x. 2. para, * chequered ' shade : 
cp. Eel. v. 7. defendite : for the construction cp. Hor. Od. i. 1 7. 3 ' de- 
fendit aestatem capellis.* pecori, dat. of indirect object implying local 
relation, cp. vi. 16 'capiti.' Corydon shows his superior taste by dwelling 
on the beauty of the summer. 

49-52. Thy, * Here we are by the fire, where w€ can defy the cold.* 
This picture is * a sort of Dutch pendant to Corydon*s Claude Lorraine * 
(Keightley). numenmi, 'the throng* (of sheep; see Conington*s note). 

53~5^* * Now all the fruit is luxuriant ; but Alexis* absence would spoil 
alL* stant. The idea is 'stant fructibus,* 'are thick with fruit,* cp. Aen. 
xii 407. quaeqne, the reading of Med., Pal. (Vat., Rom. wanting), is 
accepted by Ribbeck and defended by Lachmann on Lucr. ii. 372 'quique 
( = quoque) suo genere,* quoting Cic. Or. iii. 216 *quas tamen inter omnes 
est suo quoque in genere mediocris.* * Sua quaeque poma * thus seems an 
admissible Latin idiom «= * its own respective fruit.* Con. adopts the obvious 
correction * quaque.* Others, retaining 'quaeque,* would make sua abl. fem. 
and monosyllable by synizesis, cp.Lucr. i. 1022 (' suo*), iii. 1025 (sis = suis), 
but this synizesis, conmion in dramatic, is very rare in hexameter poetry, 
et flomina, *even the rivers.* 

57-60. Thy. * Everything is parched up : but Phyllis will bring refireshing 
rain.* vitio, 'disease,* a sense more common in 'vitiosus,* 'vitiare,* cp. 
G. i. 88, and for 'v. aeris,* G. iii. 478 *morbo caeli,* Aen. iii. 138. In 
Lucr. vi. 1090 sqq. diseased conditions of the air are treated of as causes of 
pestilence. luppiter, personification of the sky, cp. G. i. 418. For the 
idea of desoendet plurimus imbri cp. G. i. 324, Aen. i. 129. 

61-64. (^^^' 'Each god has his favourite tree: but Phyllis loves the 
hazel, and that is best of all.* 

65-68. Thy. ' Each spot has its favourite tree : but Lycidas will grace 
each spot more.* 

70. * From that time Corydon is Corydon for us * — i. e. the true Corydon 
or shepherd minstrel. Others, 'Henceforth it is "Corydon, Corydon** 
with us* — i.e. we talk of no one else. Virgil imitates Theocr. viii. 92 Ki)tc 
ro&rca Adtpvis wapd voifiiai vpdros (y^vro. 
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EC LOG A VIII. 

FHABMACEITTBIA. 

Damon. Alphesiboeus. 

Two shepherds, Damon and Alphesiboeus, sing of disappointed love; 
Damon in the character of a youth whose mistress Nysa has jilted him for 
Mopsus : Alphesiboeus in that of a woman trying to call back her estranged 
lover Daphnis by magical arts. The latter song, borrowed from Theocr. ii., 
gives its title to the Eclogue. Each song has ten parts divided by a recur- 
ring burden. The dedication of the poem to PoUio, now returning from his 
campaign against the Parthini in Tllyricum, fixes its date to 39 b.c. Whether 
' iussis carmina coepta tuis * 1. 1 1 means that Pollio suggested the subjects 
treated of, or merely asked for another pastoral poem, we cannot say. 

3. lynces, neither Italian nor Sicilian. Virgil is thinking of the effect 
of the legendary song of Orpheus. 

4. corsus, perhaps best taken as ace. of respect with mutata : though 
several passages are cited for making requierunt transitive— e. g. Ciris 
232 * rapidos etiam requierunt flumina cursus; * Calvus, lo (cited by Servius) 
•Sol quoque perpetuos meminit requiescere cursus;' and Prop. iii. 15. 35 
• luppiter Alcmenae geminos requieverat Arctos.' The first two of these 
may be due to misunderstanding Virgil here, or may be taken with * cursus' 
ace. of respect ; and the ace. in Prop, might express duration. 

6, 7. tu mihi connected with superas ; not looking on to ' Accipe ' 1. 
II, or followed by an aposiopesis. 'Whether, I ween (dat. ethicus), you 
are e'en now passing the rocky mouth of mighty Timavus * — i. e. in coasting 
homeward, superas, of ships passing a spot ; cp. Aen. i. 244, iii. 698. 
lesis, ' coast along,' G. ii. 44. 

10. Sophocleo cothumo: the high 'buskin' was characteristic of 
tragedy, as the 'sock* (*soccus*) of comedy. Hence Milton speaks of 
•Jonson's learned sock* (L' Allegro, 132), and 'the buskined stage* of 
tragedy (II Penseroso, loa). PoUio's writings have been alluded to iii. 86, 
and are more particularly mentioned by Hor. Od. ii. i. 9, Sat. i. 10. 42. We 
have no means of judging how far the high praise bestowed by two great 
poets on their friend and patron was really deserved. 

11-13. principium, sc. 'musae;' desinet, sc. 'mnsa.' The thought is 
so familiar that the omission causes no obscurity, tibi, * for you,' and so 
' with ' or * in you : ' dat of indirect reference with idea of locality. Cp. 
Hom. II. ix. 97 (Nestor to Agamemnon) \v aol ia^v Xifi^oj, aio 8* dp^ofim. 
hederam, as emblem of poetic fame, cp. vii. 25,>note. 

16. tereti olivae, a smooth olive staff: cp. Aen. vi. 207, viii. 633, note. 

17-19. prae belongs to veniens; for the 'tmesis' cp. E. vi. 6. *The 
bright morning star, day's harbinger ' (Milton), ooniugis, * mistress ' or 
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* lady-love,' cp. Aen. ii. 344, iii. 330, and below 1. d^, indigno, see on x. 

10. testibus, * from their witness' (to her vows), abl. of circumstance. 

2 1 . Maenalios, * Arcadian,' and so pastoral, cp. vii. 4. It corresponds 
to fieo/eoXticas doibas in the refrain of Theocr. Idyll i. 

22. argutum, cp. vii. i. 

26. speremus, 'what may we not expect in loye?' 'spero/ 'spes,' some- 
times imply expectation or apprehension of something midesirable, cp. Aen. 
i. 543, ii. 658, iv. 419, xi. 275 ; Sail. Cat. 20. 13 *spes multo asperior/ ib. 
Jug. 88 *Metellus contra spem suam laetissimis amicis excipitur/ Lucan. 
V. 455 *naufragii spes omnis abit.* 

27, 28. iiingentar, in wedlock (as Hor. A. P. 13; Aristoph. Pax 1076 TrptV 
K€v X^ieos dtv {ffi€vai<n)f or under the yoke (as Eel. iii. 91). gn^ypes, Hdt. 
iii. 102. iam as distinct from aevo sequenti, which indicates a further 
stage of these monstrous changes, ad pooula - 'potum,' cp. G. iii. 529. 
danimae, Quintilian notices this masc. as a specialty of Virgil : Horace has 
it fem. Od. ii. 2. 11. 

39, 30. tibi ducitur uxor, * your bride is coming home.' The bride 
was escorted with torches ('faces') to her husband's house. Diet. Ant. 
'Nuptiae (Roman).' nuces, the bridegroom flung * nuts' among the 
torch-bearers, as the bride approached : Catull. Ixi. 128 sq. and Ixii. tibi, 
dat. comm. as in 1. 29. deserit Heap. Oet., i. e. by rising over it. Virgil 
imagines a morning and evening star at the same time of year (11. 1 7, 30), 
an error shared by Catullus (Ixii. 7), Horace (Od. ii. 9. 10), and other poets, 
not so much from ignorance or careless observation, as from regarding 
natural features as so much poetic material. 

32-35. digno, ironical, 'worthy of such as you.' promissa, 'hanging or 
falling down;' cp. 'immissa' Aen. iii. 593. Virgil may have been thinking 
of vpoyivfios Theocr. iii. 9, which = * with prominent chin,' see below on 

11. 41,. 58. mortalia, i. e. * res mortalium,' cp. Aen. i. 462. 

37, 38. matre, * my mother,' as appears from the parallel passage Theocr. 
xi. 25 fjpdaSfjv fih iyojya reovs, /eopa, aviKa vpS.Tov'^H.vBfs ifiq, aifv fiarpl OiKoitr* 
vaxivBiva <pv\\a . . . UptiffcurBcu, The boy shows the way to his mother s guest, 
dux ego, etc. alter ab uudeoimo, the 12th, counting inclusively: cp. 
Eel. V. 49. 

41. ut . . . ut, *when I saw, how lost I was.' Virgil imitates (appar- 
ently misunderstanding the difference between its and d>s—ovTajs) Theocr. 
ii. 82 x<^^ i^^o^f ^^ ifii&VTjv, &s fX€V v€pl Bvfj^s liupOri A€i\cuas ; cp. ib. iii. 42 d 5* 
*Ara\6,vTa *Cls tScv, &s ifMvrj, &i tls fiaOi/v dkar tpoara. Theocritus seems 
to have imitated Hom. II. xiv. 294 ojs 8* ittv, &s fjuv ipcas irvfetuds <ppivas 

d/JUf)€Kd\vlp€V. 

43-45. Bcio. This and ' nescio ' are the only cases in which Virgil seems 
to shorten the ' -o ' of i sing, pres., but he may intend their metrical value 
to be scio, nescio (by synizesis) : cp. Aen. ix. 296. edunt, • give him birth.' 
The present, thus used of a strictly past event, merely connects it with the 
subject without any idea of time, cp. 'generat' Aen. viii. 841, *educat' x. 
518, 'creat' G. i. 279. It here = * parentes sunt.' 

47-51. 'The cruelty of love is an old story. He made Medea kill her 
children, but she must have been cruel too.' The apparent irrelevancy of 
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11. 49, 50 has led to a suggestion that they are marginal glosses (perhaps 
by two successive readers) which have crept into the text. Ribbeck rejects 
1. 50 (see below on 1. 58) and reads 'at' for 'an* in 1. 49. But these ex- 
pedients are needless : the shepherd blames Medea, and then, recurring to 
his first complaint against love, tries to balance their respective degrees of 
cruelty : ' mater * being throughout Medea. 

49. The 9omparison is not, as some think, between the 'cruelty' of 
Medea and the ' wickedness ' of love (supplying ' magis * with improbus) ; 
but between Medea and love (mater and puer) as to which is more cruel — 
saeviLS in 1. 47 being « 'crudelis.' improbus then in 11. 49, 50 is only an 
epithet of ' puer * «= • wanton.* Translate : * Was that mother the more cruel, 
or that wanton boy? That wanton boy (was more cruel) ; cruel wert thou 
too, O mother.* 

53-56. ultro, 'even,' or 'actually,' i.e. beyond what is usual : see note 
to Aen. ii. 145 ; and for the idea G. iii. 537. oertent, etc. 'Let screech- 
owls vie with swans * (fabled to sing sweetly when dying), cp. ix. 36 ; Xucr. 
iii. 6 'quid enim contendat hirundo Cycnis?* and Theocr. v. 136 oh $€- 
iur6v, Adieojy, vor drjUSya kicraas kpiaZw Oih* ivovas k6hvouh, TityruA, i. e. 
an ordinary shepherd. 

. 58. fiat, Ribb. after Med., Pal. (Vat., Rom. wanting), mare is then 
subject, omnia predicate ; ' let mere open sea become all in all.' Virgil 
apparently mistranslates (cp. 1. 44) Theocr. i. 134 w&vra 8* HvaWa yivoiro^ 
as if the word were ivaXta : and the common reading ' fiant ' (to which 
' omnia * is subj. and * mare ' pred.) no doubt makes the correspondence 
closer ; but ' fiat ' has better MS. authority; vel often intensifies super- 
latives; *vel optima,' 'the very best,' Hor. Epp. ii. i. 29. medium, see 
note to G. iii. 351. vivite, 'live on;* i.e. farewell to you. After this 
line Ribbeck (adopting Hermann's suggestion) conjectures a lost line, 
*vive tuo feluc digno cum coniuge, Nysa.' The object of this and the 
omission of 1.- 50 is to equalise the diifferent parts of the two songs. 

60. munus, 'this poem, my last dying gift.' The rendering *munus 
inorientis,' 'gift of my death,' though perhaps supported by Theocr. 
xxiii. 20, is less natural. 

Virgil asks the Muses to sing for him the song of Alphesiboeus, as if the 
incantation scene were beyond his powers (Kennedy). 

65. adole, * bum.' This word is probably an act. form parallel to neut. 
• adolesco * (connected with • alo ' and the root of ' proles,' ' suboles,' etc.), 
meaning originally to ' forward in growth,' ' increase.' Hence in sacrificial 
language, to which it is almost confined, it^r (i) to increase and so honour a 
god by sacrifice (cp. Gk. al^dvfip)^ or to ' pile up ' an altar with offerings, 
cp. Aen. vii. 71, Lucr. iv. 1 237 ' adolent altaria donis ;' (2) by transfer to that 
which is offered, to * offer ' or • bum,' as here, cp. Aen. iii. 547. In Aen. 
i. 704 it equals simply * light' or 'kindle;' so Ov. Met. i. 492. Some 
regard the sacrificial use as primary, deriving the word from * oleum,' see 
Pub. Sch. L. Gr. App. E. 14 (p. 504). verbenae, plur. according to Donatus 
on Tei». And. iv. 3. ii=='omnes herbae frondesque festae ad aras coro- 
nandas;' in sing, it is the herb 'vervain,' and so perhaps the plur. in 
G. iv. 131. 
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66, 67. avertere, 'distract' (* a sanitate*), oarmixift, 'charms,' i.ei 
magic song. Incantations, oracles, or prophecies, ritual or legal formulae, 
and inscriptions, being, for the most part, in verse in early times, were alike 
called 'carmina : * cp. Eel. iv. 4, v. 42, Aen, vf. 487, 'diro carmine iurare * 
Liv. X. 38. 10, 'lex horrendi carminis' ib, i. ^,6. So * canere' is used of 
any solemn utterance by a priest or ceer, Aen. ii. 124, iii. 444, iv. 190; 
and *cantare' of enchantment^, infr. 71, cp. Lucan. vi. 767 'cantata 
umbra.' 

70, 71. Giroe, Horn. Od. %, 203 sqq. Ulixi, cp. * Achilli' Aen. i. 30 and 
note, oantando, r^ lnwdcfi^, cp. G. ii. 250, iii. 454. For the supposed 
effect on snakfe^ cp. Ov. Met. vii. 199 'vipereas rumpo verbis et carmine 
fauces.' 

73* tibi, ' for,* and so * on you ' — i. e. your image. Or perhaps dat. ethicus, 
•See! I twine, etc. . . .' 

78. modo, vnth imperative frequently in the colloquial language of 
Plautus and Terence, * i modo tace mode,' etc. cp. G. iii. 73, Aen. i. 389, 
iv. 50, 'Tie them, do.* 

80, 81. By limos and oera Virgil apparently means two images of 
Daphnis, implied above 11. 73. 75. Forb. cites Hor. S. i. 8. 30 for two 
images (* lanea et effigies erat, altera cerea ') ; but there are two enchant- 
resses, Canidia and Sagana. The parallel passage of Theocr. (ii. 38) does 
not necessarily imply an image: and some (e.g. Con.) think that only two 
lumps, of clay and of wax, are meant The assonance ' durescit liquescit ' 
is agreeable to the jingling nature of charms, eodem is dissyllable by 
synizesis, cp. Aen. x. 487. 

82, 83. molam, cp. Aen. ii. 133, iv. 517. fragilis, 'crackling,' cp. G. i. 
76, Lucr. vi. 112 *fragilis sonitus chartanun;' and 'fragor' (G. i. 358), 

• fractus,' etc., of sound. The crackling of bay-leaves on the fire was a good 
omen, in Daphnide, ' in the case of Daphnis ' {kvX Ai\<f>t9i Theocr. ii. 23), 
and so indirectly 'against* him. So 'in hoste' Aen. ii. 390, 541, 'hoc 
facere in eo homine consuenmt cuius orationem approbant ' Caes. B. G. vii. 
21 : cp. 'in me,' 'in te,' 'as far as I am concemed,* Ter. And. iii. 3. 41, 
£um. i. 2. 84, and the phrase * ardere in aliqua,' * to bum with love " for '* or 
" towards.'" In all these examples the (local) ablat. vdth ' in * expresses the 
object on which or with regard to which something takes place, as if it were 
the circumstance in or under which. The idiom is quite Latin, and we 
need not suppose that Virgil takes any liberty in order to represent kitX 

85-90. Virgil seems to have in his mind a well-known description in 
Lucretius (ii. 355-366) of a cow seeking her lost calf. 

88. This verse, according to Macrobius (Sat. vi. 2), is borrowed entire 
from Varius, De Mente Caesaris, 'Non amnes illam medii, non ardua 
tardant, Perdita nee serae meminit decedere nocti ; * and Ribb., Kenn., etc. 
would remove the comma after ' perdita,' confining it to the latter clause. 
But Virgil's poetic taste is seen in the greater effect which he gives to the 
word ' perdita,* thus hanging, as it were, between two clauses ; cp. 'demens * 
Aen. iv. 562. deoedere cum dat. = 'to get out of the way for,' and so 

* give place to,* cp. G. iii. 467, iv. 23. 
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91-93. exuvias, 'relics' — 'quae exuuntur:' eg. Aen. iv. 496, 651. debent, 
' owe Daphnis to me/ i. e. bind him to come back, cp. Aen. xi. 1 79. 

95, 96. Fonto stands loosely for Colchis, the country of the enchantress 
Medea; 'serpens Ponticus' Juv. xiv. 114 of the guardian of the golden 
fleece, plurima with nasountur ; * they grow in abundance/ cp. G. iii. a8, 
Aen. vi. 659. 

97-99. li3.piLm fieri. The superstition that some men could become 
wolves {XvKavBpanria) was common down to the Middle Ages ; cp. the story 
of Lycaon, Ov. Met. i. 209. alio, * to another's field * (lit. in other directions). 
The practice of 'fruges excantare' was, according to Pliny (xxviii. 2), 
actually forbidden in the XII Tables. 

10 1, oineres, i.e. after burning the images (1. 80). What follows is 
partly suggested by Theocr. xxiv. 92-95, partly by common superstitions 
about disposing of anything inauspicious; cp. Hom. Od. v. 349; Aesch. 
Cho. 98, 99 ; Eur. Andr. 294. The turning away (&(rrp6<poiaiv 6fi/iaaiv 
— dffTptirros—aifTds 8* dvov6<r<f>i rpavMrn, II. cc.) is to avoid the sight of 
something 'uncanny.' See the description in Ov. Fast. v. 435 sqq. of an 
old Roman form for * laying a ghost/ in which the same symbolical actions 
occur, rivo fluenti, 'into the stream/ cp. Eel. ii. 30. The virtue of 
a running stream is a familiar item of ghost-lore: see e.g. Bums' 'Tarn 
O'Shanter.' 

102. neo respezeriB, 'you will not have looked back' — Le. 'yon most 
not.' 

105. The sudden blaze was a good omen, smoaldering a bad one ; cp. 
G. iv. 315; Soph. Ant. 1006. 

107, 108. Hylaz, * Growler/ a dog's name: a generally received correction 
for MSS. * Hylas.' qtd ama&t, cp. Ed. vi. 44, and see Introd. IV. 



ECLOGA IX. 

M0EBI8. 
Lycidas. Moeris. 

This poem refers to the fortunes of Virgil's farm and his trouble at being 
ejected from it ; whereas Eicl. i. represents him as restored to his property. 
Assuming ix. to be written later than i., it has been supposed that after the 
journey to Rome and restitution of his farm (Eel. i. 20-45) his re-entry to 
possession was opposed by an intruding soldier, and that he had to make a 
second journey to Rome to obtain a second grant of restitution ; this second 
expulsion being that which is referred to here. There is, however, no 
mention in Suetonius' Life of Virgil, or other ancient authorities prior to 
Servius, of a double ejection : and Probus (whose account is clearer and 
more consistent than that of Servius) considers that EcL ix., which is a 
complaint of injury, should be placed before Ed. i., which is an expression 
of gratitude for redress of the injury. If we adopt this view, Ed. i. refers 
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to the final (and only) restoration of VirgiFs property ; and the words of 
ix. 7-10 imply that in the first instance Virgil had hoped (perhaps with 
PoUio's help) to keep his farm, but was after all ejected. And if the 
ejection here spoken of was the second within a few months, why is it 
spoken of as an onlooked for thing (* quod numqnam veriti sumus ' 1. 3) ? 

Moeris, a servant of Menalcas. relates to Lycidas how his master is 
threatened with dispossession. Lycidas deplores the misfortune of such a 
poet, and as they walk to the city recites snatches of Menalcas* poetry, 
Moeris repeating other passages. The framework is suggested by Theocr. 
vii. {^aX'haia or kafi.vr\ dioiwopia). Its object appears (11. 26-29) to be to 
enlist the interest of Alfenus Varus, whom Suetonius expressly mentions as 
instrumental (with Pollio and Gallus) in securing Virgil's restoration to his 
property. Some have held that Eel. vi. (q. v.) was the fulfilment of the 
promise in 1. 27. 

2. vivi pervenimiui ut, 'we have lived to hear what we never feared — a 
stranger occupant of our farm saying, ** It is mine ; be off, you former 
holders."' The confused order expresses Moeris* perturbation. 

6. neo in certain formulae (as * nee bene vertat * here) seems to retain its 
original force of the simple negative * ne * strengthened by demonstrative 
* c(e) • ; a meaning prior to the distinction established by usage between 
•ne,' *non* (='nenu,' i. e. 'ne unum'), and 'nee* or *neque,* and surviving 
e.g. in *ne-fastus/ 'nec-opinus,' 'res nee mancipi,* etc. Thus in the XII 
Tables, *cui suus heres nee escit, si adgnatus nee escit,' etc., Cic. Leg. iii. 
3. 6 *nec obedientem dvem coerceto; * and in the archaic colloquialism of 
Plautus — e. g. Bacch. i. 2. 11, As. i. 3. 3, Most. i. 3. 83. 

7-10. *I thought your master*s poetry had saved his property:* see 
above, subduoere, 'to draw themselves up from the plain.* Both this 
and iugum demittere express the slope, one regarding it from below, the 
other from above. Translate : ' From where the hills begin to rise and the 
ridge comes down with gentle slope.* 

13. Chaonias, i.e. of Dodona in Epirus, the country of the Chaones — 
a fixed epithet. 

14-16. incidere, 'cut short;' cp. Hor. Epp. i. 14. 36 'quacumque,* sc. 
'arte* or 'ratione.* sinistra, and therefore credible; cp. Cic. Div. i. 
39. 85 ' Quid (habet) augur, cur a dextra corvus, a sinistra comix faciat 
ratum?* hie, oSc, the speaker himself. So frequently in colloquial language 
(pointing with the finger), *hic homo,* i.e. 'myself,' Plautus and Terence 
passim: cp. Hor. Sat. i. 9. 47, Aen. ix. 205, x. 525; Ter. And. ii. 1. 10 
*tu si hie sis,* 'in my .place.* 

17. cadit in, 'is the lot or part of,* and so 'applies to,' 'is possible in :' 
Cic. Sull. 27 'cadit in hunc hominem ista suspicio,* Har. R. 26 * in eum cadit 
hoc verbum maxime.' 

21. 'Or who would sing the songs I lately stole in secret from your lips ? ' 
tibi is Menalcas, i. e. Virgil ; and 11. 23-25 are a close version of Theocr. 
iii. 3-5 : hence ' Virgil must be understood as indirectly praising himself as 
the Roman Theocritus * (Con.). 

23, 24. dam redeo, * while I am on my way home.' Ter. Ad. ii. i. 42 
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' delibera hoc dnm redeo.* inter agendum, \v r^^lKaiivuv^ * while driving 
them/ see notes to G. ii. 239, iii. 206, Aen. i. 269, ix. 7. 

26, 27. immo, 'nay, listen to this.* neodnm, *and that not finished* 
(Gk. Kwi TavTo), showing the loss which lovers of song would have suffered 
in the poet's death, superet = • supersit/ G. ii. 235, iii. 63, Aen. ii. 597, 
i". 339» V. 5 '9; Lucr. i. 579. 

30. sio, ar common fonnula of adjuration ^ * so may it be, according as,* 
X. 4 ; Hor. Od. i. 3- i ; and the biblical phrase * So may God do to me, if 
... * Translate: * If you would have your swarms avoid the yews of Corsica ' 
{K^pyos in Greek). Corsican honey was notoriously bitter ; and Diodorus 
(v. 14) attributes this bitterness to the box-trees on the island, whence Con. 
suggests that taxes may be an error for • buxos.* But Ovid (Amor. i. 12. 7) 
ascribes 4t to hemlock (*cicuta*): neither poet troubling himself to be in 
precise accordance with facts. 

34. vatem. This, the oldest term for a poet, according to Varro and 
£nn. (Ann. 222), was discarded on the introduction of Greek literature for 
the Greek *poeta* (voirjriis), which is applied to themselves by Ennius, 
Naevius, and Pacuvius, and to Homer by Ennius ; * vates * being relegated 
to the expression of * soothsayers,' * oracle-mongers,* and the like, in which 
sense it is used by Lucr. i. 109 (Munro), Hor. Epp. ii. i. 26 *annosa vo- 
lumina vatum,* Cic. N. D. i. 20. 55 * haruspices, augures, harioli, vates, 
coniectores.* In later times ' vates * came to mean a proficient in any art, 
* legum vates,' etc. Virgil and other writers brought it into honour again as 
the old word for an inspired bard, something higher than *poeta' — and 
such is its force here. The distinction is perhaps between a ' singer ' or 
' versifier * and a true * poet.* 

35. Varius and Oinna (see Cruttwell, Rom. Lit. pp. 231, 250) were 
contemporary poets of repute (cp. Hor. Od. i. 6) ; Aiiser, an indifferent 
poet, whose name is here punned upon; 'Cinnaque procacior Anser* Ovid. 
Trist. ii. 435. 

37, 38. id ago, * that is what I am about ; * * id agere,* ' hoc agere * « • to be 
intent on,' often followed by ut with conj., cp. * Hoc age,* a formula to be- 
speak silence at religious rites: * alias res agere,* 'to be inattentive;' 'hoc- 
cine agis?* 'do you hear me?' si valeam, 'in the hope that I may be 
able.* It is the protasis of a suppressed clause * ut meminerim,' cp. 1. 45 
' memini ... si tenerem,' where ' et canerem ' is implied. 

39. nam, frequent in interrogations, expressing wonder or emotion, cp. 
G. iv. 445, Aen. ii. 373 ; and Terence and Plautus passim. In this sense it is 
joined to interrogative words, 'quisnam,' 'quianam/ 'ubinam,' etc.; and 
sometimes, as here, separated from the interrogative word ; cp. Plant. Bacch. 
v. I. 28 'quid tibi ex filio nam, obsecro, aegre est?' For ydp in questions 
v. Lid. and Sc. s. v. ludns, • pleasure ; ' cp. * What pleasure lies in height ? 
the shepherd sang * (Tennyson, ' Princess '). 

40. purpureum, • bright,' without reference to colour; cp. Tib. iii. 5. 4 
'purpureo vere.' Theocritus has Kfvxdy cap xviii. 27. 

43. insani, etc., * let the wild waves ladi the shore,' in contrast to the 
peace on land. 

44 » 45- Qnid quae, 'what about the verses which . . T pura=s'serena,' cp. 
VOL. II. D 
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* per pururn ' G. iii. 364, and Hor. Od. i. 34. 7 (of cloudless sky), * pura 
hasta,' an unpointed spear, Aen. vi. 760 ; * purae plateae * (unobstructed) ; 
'purus locus' (not built on); *purus campus* (free, open) Aen. xii. 771. 
tenerem, see on 1. 38. 

47. astrum, the Miilium sidus* (Hor. Od. i. 13. 47), a comet which 
appeared in 43 b.c. at the games given in honour of Julius Caesar, and was 
interpreted of his apotheosis, cp. G. i. 32, Aen. viii. 681. Dionaei, sprung 
from Dione, mother of Venus ; the Caesars claiming descent from lulus son 
of Aeneas, son of Venus and Anchises (Hor. C. S. 50): cp. Aen. iii. 19. 

48, 49. q.uo, * under which,' by whose influence, cp. iv. 8. gauderent, 
the conj. marks the result of its appearance — ' a star to make the fields all 
glad with com, and the grape take deeper colour on the sunny hills.* 
segetes, as in G. i. 47. duceret, cp. Juv. ii. 81 ' uvaque conspecta livo- 
rem ducit ab uva.* 

50-52. poma, 'fruit,' in this case of the pear-tree, fert, * destroys,' cp. 
V. 34, Aen. ii. 555, iv. 679, v. 356. aniTrnim, 'memory,* cp. the phrases 

* in animo esse,' * ex animo effluere.' oondere, * to see (long days) to their 
close,' cp. G. i. 481 ; Hor. Od. iv. 5. 29 *Condit quisque diem collibus in 
suis,' Lucr. iii. 1090 ' vivendo condere saecla,' which Munro refers to the 
technical phrase 'condere lustrum,' conveying in some way or other the 
idea of closing, completing: cp. Hor. Od. ii. 4. 24 *claudere lustrum/ and 
Liv. i. 44 ' idque conditum lustrum appellatum, quia is censendo frnis factus 
est' 

53-55. oblita, rare in pass, sense : q>. ' adepta libertate ' Sail. Cat. 7, and 
Plant. Trin. ii. 2. 88 * Non aetate, verum ingenio adipiscitur sapientia.' lupi, 
etc. alluding to the superstition that a man meeting a wolf and not catching 
its eye first was struck dumb, which Pliny (viii. 34) speaks of as Italian : 
but it is alluded to in Plato, Rep. i. p. 336. 

55. satis with saepe. 

56. ^By such excuses to a distant time you put my longings off' (Kenn.). 
For amor =: * studium ' cp. Aen. ii. 10, vi. 314. 

58. ventosi murmuris, perhaps attributive gen. with 'aurae;' but 
better 'the breath of murmiuing winds' — an inversion for 'ventosae 
murmura aurae.' 

59-62. hino adeo, * from this very point,' see on G. i. 24. Bianoris, 
according to Servius the founder of Mantua, otherwise Ocnus. staringtmt, 
'strip,' of the • frondatio,' cp. Eel. i. 57, note, tamen veniemus, 'all the 
same,' referring to a suppressed thought, ' quamvis canentes moremur.' Cp. 
Aen. ix. 315 and Con. ad loc, 

65, 66. fasce, 'burden,' cp. G. iii. 347, iv. 204. Here it is the basket in 
which Moeris is carrying his kids. On puer see £cl. i. 39. 
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ECLOGA X. 

GAIiIiUS. 

This poem was written by Virgil to condole with his friend Cornelius 
Grtillus (see note to Eel. vi. 64) on the faithlessness of his mistress Lycoris 
or Cytheris, to whom Gallus had addressed most of his elegies, as Pro- 
pertius to Cynthia or Tibullus to Delia. Gallus is represented as dying for 
love, receiving visits of sympathy from rural deities, and singing his hope- 
less love-plaint to Arcadian shepherds. The poem is modelled on the 
latter part of Theocritus i. As in Eclogue i. the identification of shepherd 
and poet leads to some confusion of ideas ; Gallus being represented as at 
the same time a soldier and a shepherd, in the camp in Italy and under a 
rock in Arcadia. The date of the poem is about 38 b. c, when Agrippa 
was leading an expedition into Gaul and across the Rhine, with which 
Gallus* rival is supposed to have gone (1. 33). 

I, 2. Arethusa, the nymph of Ortygia, at Syracuse, was conventionally 
the pastoral fountain, quae legat, such as Lycoris herself may read, i. e. 
with no abuse of her. 

4, 5. sio, cp. Eel. ix. 30, note. Doris amara, * the brackish Dorian 
stream' (Shelley, 'Arethusa*), i.e. the sea under which the legend made 
Arethusa fly from the river god Alpheus; cp. Aen. iii. 694. Doris was 
wife of Nereus. 

6. sollicitos, * sorely vexed * or ' tried,' cp. G. iv. 262. 

9-12. From Theocr. i. 66 sqq., where the nymphs are mentioned in con- 
nection with Daphnis, married to a Naiad (ib. vii. 92). Here, as Arethusa, 
1. I, they take the part of the Muses, and so are connected with Parnassus, 
etc. This connects them with Virgil himself, who has already addressed 
Arethusa, and turns to them again, 1. 70. Milton imitates this passage in 
* Lycidas,' 11. 50-55, * Where were ye, nymphs . . . .' etc. 

10. peribat. So Ribb. and most editors from a correction in Med. of 
the vulg. 'periret.' The indie, is required by the sense, which is purely 
temporal, without any logical connection with the principal clause : * When 
Gallus lay a-dying of luirequited (or 'misplaced') love'— unworthy, because 
linretumed, cp. viii. 18. 

1 2. Aoniae (Ribbeck) has the support of Med., Rom. (Vat. wanting) 
and the grammarians 'uno ore, except© Servio, qui "Aonie Aganippe" 
nominativos singulares esset monet.' As there is no metrical reason for 
preferring *Aonie' (^^ovirj) to 'Aoniae' before the hiatus (cp. viiL 53, 
G. i. 221), it is haxd to see why most recent editors set aside the best MS. 
evidence on the sole authority of Servius. 

16, 17. nostri, * us shepherds,' i. e. Virgil himself and Gallus, as pastoral 
poets. * The sheep are content with us, and even you may be content with 
them,' i. e. with your association with pastoral poetry, paeniteat, po- 

D 2 
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tential, so that nee has its ordinary sense, 'nor can you repent,' cp. G. 
ii. 31 5» Aen. i. 548. 

19. upilio or opilio, contracted from • ovi-pil-io,' Gk. xAo^liK-m'. cp. 
* bubus/ 'bobus.' subnloi, MSS. and Serv., Ribb.. Forb., Con. 'bubulci/ 
a conjecture of Renaissance critics, was accepted by Heyne and Voss: sec 
Con. note. 

20. uvidus Pal., *umidus' Rom., as also in G. i. 418. V and M 
are often confused; cp. Aen. i. 558. Acorns were steeped during the winter 
for fodder, Cato 54. 

34. asresti honore, descriptive abl., * with rural garland on his head/ 
explained by 1. 25. quassanB, ' nodding/ because the femlae and lilia were 
so large and long, cp. Lucr. iv. 587 ' Pinea semiferi capitis velamina quas- 
sans.' 

27. ebuli, 'elder ;* minio, * vermilion/ i.e. sulphate of mercury Ciriio'^i^api), 
now used for expressing • red lead.* Pliny says it corresponds to the Greek 
fuXros {yrj€s /uKrovdpiQoi, Hom. Od. ix. 1 25), and was used for painting statues 
of the gods or the bodies of triumphant generals. 

31. tamen, i.e. * though I perish,* introduces a consoling thought, as in 
Aen. iv. 329, x. 509. For the reference to a suppressed thought cp. Eel. 
ix. 62. 

34. olim, 'in after time,* cp. Aen. i. 20. 

35. ftussem, 'had I been (at first) :* asset 1. 37, iaoeret 1. 40, etc. show 
what might now be going on. 

38. ftirop, ' flame,* cp. Eel. iii. 66. 

40. The mixture of willows with vines is strange, unless we may suppose 
that the willow was sometimes used for training the vine upon. Some put 
a comma after saliees, as if the sense were ' now amid willows, now be- 
neath the vine.' Forb. suggests willows at the foot of a slope on which 
vines are planted, making sub =* lower down than,' 'below.' An ingenious 
suggestion is * calices,* S being often written as C. 

41. Ribbeck conjectures a lost line between 1. 41 and 1. 42, 'O utinam hie 
esset potius mecum ipsa Lycoris ;' and between 1. 46 and 1. 47, * Posse nefas 
fieri ; sine me tu sola, Lycori,' his object being to carry out an elaborate 
division of the poem into strophes or stanzas, which requires three lines 
between 1. 41 and 1. 44, and two between 1. 45 and 1. 47, to correspond re- 
spectively with 11. 47-49 and 11. 44, 45. 

43. consumerer continues the construction of iaoeret, cantaret, 
above : ' Here might we decay together by mere lapse of years.' aevuxn 
in Virgil = ' time of life* (Aen. ii. 638), the notion of old age being determined 
by the context, as Aen. ii. 435, 509, viii. 437, xi. 85. 

44. Martis, gen. after amor, i. e. a rival passion which has kept Gallus 
away from his love, and led to her deserting him. He was perhaps engaged 
in Italy under Octavianus against Sex. Pompeius. 

46, 47. nee sit, perhaps a prayer, as Eel. ix. 6 ; or simply potential, ' I 
cannot believe such a thought.' tantum, i. e. ' tantam calamitatem.' Al- 
pinas nives. The Roman poets dwell on the savage and dangerous aspect 
of mountains, hardly ever on their beauty, cp. • saevas Alpes* Juv. x. 166. 

50, 51. Chalcidioo, of Chalcis in Euboea, from which came Euphorion, a 
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mythological poet of Alexandria, b.c. 220, whom Gallus imitated or trans- 
lated : Quintil. x. i . 50 * Quid ? Euphorionem transibimus, quern nisi pro- 
l)asset Virgilius, idem nunquam certe conditorum Chalcidico versu car- 
minum fecisset in Bucolicis mentionem.* xnodulabor, *I will set (or 
'attune*) to the Sicilian shepherd's pipe,* i.e. adapt to the pastoral model 
of Theocritus. 

54. The language and rhythm of this line appear imitated from Lucr. 
i. 253 • Arboribus, crescunt ipsae fetuque gravantur,* the sense being alto- 
gether different. Virgirs mind seems to be, as it were, so saturated with the 
language of Lucretius that he half unconsciously reproduces its rhythm and 
very words, without any connection of idea; cp. G. i. 158, 327, ii. 149, 310, 
iii. 416, 478, and see Munro on Lucr. i. 253, iii. 451. 

5 7» 59- Parthenios, of Mount Parthenius in Arcadia. Fartho and Cydonia 
(Cretan, cp. Hor. Od. iv. 9. 13) are artificial literary epithets, cp. Ecl.i. 55, 
note, G. iii. 345. 

63. concedite, 'away with you !' cp. Eel. ii. 57. 

65, 66. Hebrum. This was one of the first ice-bound rivers that the 
Romans encountered, * Hebrus nivali compede vinctus ' Hor. Epp. i. 3. 3. 
Sithonias, of Sithona in Thrace ; * Sithonia nive ' Hor. Od. iii. 26. 10. 

69. Amor ; et, Eel. i. 39. 

70-74. divae, see note to 11. 9-12. maxima, 'of highest worth,* ' most 
precious,* Aen. viii. 271. so subiioit, 'grows up,* G. ii. 19. 
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LIBER I. 

1-4. Dedication of the poem to Maecenas, with a rough enameration of 
the subjects to be treated of— viz. agriculture (Book I), the cultivation of 
vines (II), the care of cattle (III), and of bees (IV). 

I, 2. segetes, * fields.* The meaning * crops* is not common till after 
the Augustan period. * What makes the cornfields smile.' ulmis ; vines 
were commonly trained on elms— see G. ii. passim^ and cp. Hor. Od. iv. 

5.30. 

3, 4. qui cultos, * what treatment for keeping cattle ;* *habendis' must 
be supplied with apibus. pecori, apibus, on hiatus see Aen. iv. 606, 
Introd. IV. ezperientia, see on G. iv. 316. 

5. hino= * ex hoc tempore,* ' now.* Others explain ' from these subjects,' 
i.e. these shall be my starting point, cf. Hom. Od. i. lo rotv dfi^Btv, . . . 

€V0€V €\dtV. 

6. lumina, i.e. the sun and moon. Are they here identified with, or 
distinguished from, Liber and Ceres 1. 7 ? In favour of the identification is 
the express statement of Macrobius, Sat i. 18, and the awkwardness of the 
asyndeton between 11. 6 and 7 ; against it, the uncertainty whether as a fact 
Bacchus and Ceres were so identified in the mysteries. On the whole it 
seems best to separate Liber and Ceres from lamina, and accept the want 
of a connecting particle, as after 1. 15. 

8, 9. Chaoniam, cp. Eel. ix. 13. It is a mere literary epithet, cp. 
Dodona 1. 149. pocula, 'draughts,* cp. Eel. viii. 28, G. iii. 379. Achel- 
oia : Achelous, said to be the oldest of rivers, represented water in general ; 
Eur. Andr. 167, Bacch. 625. 

10-20. agrestnm praesentia, ' that aid the husbandmen.' Cp. Aen. ix. 
404, and Psalm xlvi. i * a very present help in trouble.' cui, * for whom,' * at 
whose bidding ;' cp. G. ii. 5. cultor nemonim, 'dweller in the woodland ;' 
cp. Aen. iii. iii note, xi. 557. It refers to Aristaeus, said to have taught 
men beecraft, G. iv. 281 sqq.; worshipped at Ceos with the attributes of 
Zeus himself, Find. Pyth. ix. ipse emphasises Pan as the great rural god. 
* Thou too, Great Pan.' puer ; Triptolemus, said to have learnt the art of 
ploughing from Ceres, ab radice, i. e. * torn from its roots : * so ' tulit 
radicitus' Cat. Ixiv. 288. 

21-23. tueri = a verbal subst.in nom.case — 'quibus studium est rd dypobs 
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^v\Aaa€iv^ non nllo semine, abl. of circumstance, 'where no seed has 
been sown.' satis, dat. pi. of * sata,' ' sown crops.' 

24. tuque adeo, 'and thou above all.* adeo (originally a com- 
bination of two adverbs = * up to that point/ ' ad eo ') becomes a particle of 
emphasis, used particularly with pronouns and numerals; cp. Eel. iv. 11, 
G* ii* 323, Aen. iii. 203, vii. 629, xi. 275, xii. 548. Sometimes it empha- 
sises a correction, almost='immo:' 'ducem hostium intra moenia atque 
adeo (nay more) in senatu vidimus ' Cic. Cat. i. 2, ' ego princeps in adiu- 
toribus atque adeo secundus.' ib. Att. i. 17, 9. 

25. inoertum est. Note the series of oblique interrogations depending 
on this phrase; (i) quae sint, (2) velisne . . . aocipiat, (3) an venias . . . 
emat, (4) anne . . . addas. Translate : ' And thou above all, of whom we 
know not in what house of gods thou art in time to sit, whether it be our 
Caesar's pleasure to watch over cities and take charge of earth, that so 
the whole mighty world may welcome thee as the giver of its increase and 
lord of its changeful seasons.' 

38. xnatema, i. e! of Venus, cp. £cl. vii. 62, ix. 47. 

30. numjiia, 'divine power,' both in sing, and plur., literally the nod by 
which a god declared his will, Aen. ix. 106. 'Or whether thou comest as 
the god of the boundless sea, and sailors own no power but thine, while 
distant Thule bows before thee, and Tethys woos thee for her daughter's 
spouse with the dower of all her waves.' Caesar, if a sea god, is to marry 
one of the Oceanides, and receive the kingdom of the sea. 

32. tardis, generally explained of the summer months with long days, 
but perhaps it is only to enhance the power of the new star — * The year's 
dull round.' Con. aptly quotes from Cowley's * Davideis : * 

•The old drudging Sun from his long-beaten way 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the day.' 

33. XSrigonen, the constellation 'Virgo,' see Diet. Biogr. The loous 
here indicated is that of the constellation ' Libra,' under which Augustus' 
birth took place. In the old calendars Libra was omitted, and two spaces 
given to the Scorpion with outstretched claws (chelae, Gk. x'y^^^O* ^^ 
which the Balance was hung. Virgil imagines the Scorpion to draw in his 
claws and leave his 'undue share of heaven ' (oaeli iusta plus parte), thus 
making room for Augifttus as a new sign. ' Virgo ' was also called ' Astraea,' 
goddess of Justice (Eel. iv. 6), and the Balance symbolises justice : so that 
there is special flattery in assigning this place to the Emperor. 

36, 37. nam refers to a suppressed thought — * except in Hades.' speraut 
(Med. I, Pal., Ribb., Con.) is better than 'sperent' (potential). 'Tar- 
tarus does not think of aspiring to such an honour ; and may you never 
wish for empire there.' veniat might be potential, 'can ever come,' but 
perhaps is more forcible as optative, dira oupido, ' wild desire ' (cp. Aen. 
vi. 373, ix. 185), i.e. so intense a desire for empire on any terms as to wish 
to rule even in Hades. In disclaiming for Augustus any wish to be king in 
the world below, Virgil may have had in his mind the sentiment ascribed by 
Homer to the shade of Achilles, Od. xi. 489. 

42. ingredere, sc. ' divino muneri,' * assume the god.' 

43-45. vere; spring was reckoned from the second week of February, when 
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the west wind (Favoniiis=Zephyrus) came in,.q). Hor. Od. i. 4. i. Ze- 
phyro, abl. instr. with putris, which is proleptic, expressing the result of 
se resolvit, 'and the soil grows soft and crumbling beneath the West 
wind.' mihi, dat. ethicus. aratro, dat. after ingemere (cp. Hor. Epod. 
Y. 3 1 • ingemens laboribus *). * Then would I have the bull begin to pant 
over the deep-driven plough.' 

47-49. seges, 'land' or 'field,' even before sowing; cp. Eel. ix. 48, 
G. ix. 129. demum {hfji) is a strengthening particle, like 'adeo' L 24: 
'that land above all.' Its temporal meaning 'at length' is only in con- 
nection with temporal words, e.g. 'nunc demum,' 'tunc demum,' etc. 
In bis . . . sensit Virgil appears to recommend four ploughings — three 
usual, in spring, summer, and autumn, and one additional for strong land, 
in the previous autumn. He alludes to the cultivation of 'novales.' 
ruperunt ==: ' rumpere solent,' 'have frequently burst.' It answers to the 
Greek * frequentative ' aorist. Con. explains it of instantaneous action, as in 
1. 330. G. ii. 81. 

51, 52. morem, 'temper,' cp. Lucr. i. 296; Plin. N. H. xviii. 206 'quippe 
Vergilio iubente praedisci ventos ante omnia ac siderum mores.' patrios 
cultusque habitusque looorum, ' the traditional culture and aptitude of 
the localities.' 

55. arborei fetus, ' forest growths.' 

56. Tmolus is in Lydia, whereas Cilicia was famous for saffron : but Virgil 
designates Western Asia loosely by the name of a well-known mountain. 

57-59. mittit. On indie, see note to Ed. ii. 103 ; Med. * mittat.' Elia- 
dum palmas equAXum, ' palms that mares of Elis win* — i. e. ' victorious 
mares of Elis,' contending in the 01)anpian games. 

continue, Gk. fifdvs, 'from the first and onward.' leges, 'conditions.' 
foedera, 'laws' of nature, as Aen. i. 62; Lucr. i. 586 * foedera naturae,' 
ii. 254 ' fati foedera.' * Such is the chain of law, such the eternal covenant 
with which Nature has bound certain dimes.' 

63-65. ergo, i.e. since this is Nature's law. * Work, then, and fulfil your 
destiny.' iaoentes [so Med., Rom. b\ Vat. wanting; 'iacentis* Pal.], i.e. 
• turned up and exposed,' cp. ii. 261. * Let the clods be exposed for summer 
to bake them to dust with the sun's full heat.' (solibns, abl. instr.). 

67-70. sub, 'just at the actual rising of Arcturus.' The true rising of 
Arcturus was September 8, the apparent Sept. 21. snspendere, 'to lift it 
with a light furrow,' i. e. raise it lightly so as to leave it hanging ; cp. note 
on Eel. ii. 66. illio, ' in the former case' (* pingue solum ' 1. 64) ; hie, ' in the 
latter ' (' tellus non fecunda '). 

71-74. • You will likewise (idem) let your fields at intervals (altemis, so. 
'vidbus') lie fallow after reaping (tonsas) and suffer the lazy soil to 
harden by inaction (situ durescere) ; or (if you cannot afford this) you 
will at another season sow yellow com crops in the soil (ibi), fi-om which 
you have previously raised . . . etc.* Virgil seems to recommend occasional 
fallowing as a rule ; or, where this is not convenient, a * leguminous ' crop 
of peas, beans, lupins, or the like, for a spring crop, to be followed by a 
sowing of com in autumn — the stalks of such a crop being ploughed in or 
burnt on the field as manure for the com crop. Leguminous crops are 
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specified; for (eniin 1. 77) flax, oats, or poppies only exhaust the soil 
(unint), and the land might as well lie fallow as have them, novales, 
either * fields' in general, as in Eel. i. 71, or proleptically with oessare 
» ' lie idle and fallow.' But oessare gives this meaning by itself : and (as 
shown above) Virgil seems to be prescribing for corn-land in general by 
(i) occasional fallowing, (2) change of crops, situ (verbal subst. from 
sine, ' to let alone '), the * inaction ' or idleness of fallow land, as opposed to 
the condition of land being prepared for a crop. Cp. Aen. vi. 462, vii. 440 
(of the rustiness coming from disuse) ; Hor. £pp. ii. 2. 118. 

75. tristis, * bitter,' cp. ii. 126. 

76. fragiles, * crackling,' cp. Eel. viii. 82. silvam, of any thick growth, 
cp. G. i. 152, ii. 17, iv. 273, Aen. iii. 24. 

79. alternis, sc. 'vidbus,* as in 1. 71 =*by changes (of crops) the strain 
(of producing two crops in succession without an interval of fallow) is 
lightened ;' only you must not spare manure. 

82. sio quoque. * By this method as well (as by fallowing), the soil 
gets rest under the change of crops ; nor are you meanwhile without return 
from your land being unploughed' — i.e. you get your crop of vetch, etc. 
inaratae = un fiii iporpovfiivrjs. 

86. steriles, 'now barren,' i. e. with nothmg but stubble left, the burning 
of which is advantageous in different ways to different kinds of soil (11. 86-91). 

^9~93* caeca relazat spiramienta, 'opens hidden pores.' qua, sc. 
'via.' durat, sc. 'terram.' venas, 'passages' or •channels.' tenues, 
' thin, ' ' fine,' and so ' searching ' rains, rapidi soils, ' the fierce burning sun,' 
cp. Eel. ii. 10. penetrabile, in active sense * piercing,' cp. Lucr. i. 494 
' penetrale frigus ; * and for similar use of forms in ' -bills,' Hor. Od. i. 3. 22 
'Oceano dissociabili,' etc. 

95, 96. vimiaeas orates, 'osier hurdles,' dragged over the ground after the 
clods had been broken with the 'rastrum' (a hoe or rake). The whole 
process was called 'occatio' ('occare' Hor. Epp. ii. 2. 161). nequiquam, 
(not *nequidquam' or * nequicquam ') is the form in all best MSS. and 
editions. It is from 'quiquam' the old abl., cp. 'nequaquam.' 

97-99. The process of * cross -ploughing' is here distinguished from that 
of harrowing, as if they were not applied by the same person or to the same 
land : but Virgil does not mean to do more than distinguish between them. 
He has not necessarily implied cross-ploughmg in 1. 48. prosoisso, tech- 
nical term for the first breaking up with the plough, cp. Plant. Trin. ii. 
4. 1 22 (quoted on G. ii. 403). terga, the * ridges ' of clods thrown up by 
the plough, G. ii. 236. in obUquum verso aratro, *by cross-ploughing,' 
lit. 'with plough turned at right angles (to its former course).' imperat, 
* lords it over ' the fields, i. e. forces them to own his rule. This and other 
expressions ('subigere,' 'compescere' G. ii. 370, * vertere,' 'exercere'), 
applied to agricultural operations, illustrate the conception of a constant 
struggle against the reluctant forces of Nature, which Virgil derives frpm 
Lucretius. Cp. G. i. 197, ii. 237; Lucr. v. 206-217; and see Sellar, 
•Virgil,' ch. VI. ii. (pp. 205-212). 

102. Mysia, especially the region about Gargarus, was proverbial for 
fertility. rnxHo tantnm oultu, ' by no tillage does Mysia show itself off 
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so well or Gargarus take such pride in its harvests (as after a dry winter) :' 
so Heyne, Con., Kennedy. Others explain, * Mysia itself is not so fertile as 
an ordinary field after a dry winter* (Wagn., Forb.); or, *it is from no 
cultivation (but natural climate) that Mysia is so fertile.* 

104, 105. oommintis, see above on 1. 99. The image is that of the 
Roman soldier first throwing his *pilum ' (iaoto semine), and then attack- 
ing at dose quarters, mit, 'levels,* 'throws down,* as Aen. ix. 516 : else- 
where (as G. ii. 308, Aen. i. 35. 85, xi. 211 ; Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 22 *ruam 
acervos,') it« * throw up :' so in legal phrase 'rata caesa* « minerals (things 
dug up) and timber. The general idea is violent movement, the direction 
of which is determined by the context. So 'rao,' intransitive « ' go down,' Aen. 
iii. 508 ; * come up,' Aen. x. 256. onmtilos, i. e. the tops of the ridges, 
male pinguis » ' non pinguis,' 'unfertile,* cp. 'male fida' Aen. ii. 23, 'male 
amicum * ib. 735, 'male sana * Aen. iv. 8. Others explain niminm pingnis, 
'too stiff* soil, cp. 'male oderit* Cic. Att. xiv. 1. 2, 'male rauci* Hor. 
Sat. i. 4. 66 ; but then harenae must be taken in an unusual sense ; and in 
the following lines light dry ground requiring irrigation is spoken of. 

108. Buperoilio olivosi tramitia, ' from the brow of a sloping ravine : ' 
cp. the Virgilian expressions 'dorso nemoris* G. iii. 436 (also in Hor. 
Sat. ii. 6. 91), 'latus nemoris' Aen. vii. 566, and Hom. II. xx. 151 ol 8* 
kripmc€ tcaer(ov lir* 6<ppiiai KaXkucoXinnjs. Prudentius (bom 348 a.d.) has 
the phrase 'supercilio saxi liquor ortus* (Peristeph. xii. 31). tramitis, 
according to Servius, « ' convallis,* cp. Aen. xi. 515; Prop. iv. 22. 23 (ed. 
Paley) 'Hinc Anio Tibume fluis, Clitumnus ab Umbro tramite;* and Cic. 
Phil. xii. II 'facilis est circumspectus unde exeam, quo progrediar, quid ad 
dextram, quid ad siniStram sit. Num idem in Apennini tramitibus facere 
potero?* Con. explains clivosi tramitia as s'clivi per quem unda 
tramitem facit,' ' the .channelled slope ; * Kenn. as — ' transversi divi,* ' a 
cross-lying slope.* The picturesque force of ecoe (* Oh joy I ') is well 
pointed out by Con.; and the melodious grace of 11. 108-110 harmonises 
with their subject. Cp. Hom. II. xxi. 257 sqq. 

111-115. Q.iiid, sc. 'dicam,* as 1. 104. Excessive luxuriance is to be 
corrected by feeding down when the blade is young and green (tenera in 
herba, abl. of drcuinstance='quum sit herba tenera'), lest when come to 
maturity the com stalks should droop under the weight of the ears, cum 
primnm, etc. defines tenera in herba more predsely. Con. explains, ' as 
soon as the young plants reach the level of the ridges : ' (but can snloos = 
the ridges between the furrows? Better (as giving to 'sulcos* its true 
meaning) • level the furrows * — ^i. e. by rising to the height of the ridge or 
'balk * make the whole field look level, the furrows being filled up. bibtila 
deduoit harena, 'drains off by means of soaking sand ; * how, is not clear. 
Con. thinks the drains were partly filled with sand or gravel ; Kenn. that 
sand was carted to the places where water had collected and formed pools 
('lacunae ') in order to soak up the water, incertis, ' unsettled,* i. e. when 
the weather is uncertain. Pindar (Isthm. iv. 30) calls the winter months 
voixiXoi ; Ovid (Met. i. 117) those of autumn ' inaequales :* cp. A. Am. ii. 318 
'Quum modo frigoribus premitur, modo solvitur aestu, Acre non certo;* 
and Lucr. iv. 49 ' incertus aer.* 
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119, i«o. improbiu, •persistent,' * insatiable/ cp. below 1. 388, Aen. xii. 
687. As * probns ' denotes moderation and propriety, * im-probus ' denotes 
excess (iii. 431), nnscmpulonsness and the like, either with or without the 
idea of moral wrong. In G. i. 146, for example, and Aen. xi. 767 it simply 
= *peryicax,* 'persevering;* cp. Mart. xii. 18. 13 'improbo somno Qnem non 
tertia saepe vincit hora.' The general meaning of 'bad' takes different 
shades according to the context — ' unjust,' ' bold,' ' impudent,* ' shameless,' 
' violent,' * fierce,' ' ravenous,' etc. ; see Lexicons. 8tr;nnoniae, see note to 
£cl. i. 55. intiba^ see on iv. 120. 

1 22, 1 23. per artem, an adverbial expression like ' per scelus ' Aen. v. 793, 
*per tacitum' Aen. ix. 31 (where see note). The words primiisque . . . 
agro8=(in prose language) * introduced scientific agriculture.' oorda, 
'wits;* cp. Plant. Mil. Gl. ii. 3. 65 'quidquam sapere corde,' Lucr. 
V. 1 106 'Ingenio qui praestabant et corde vigebant,' Cic. Phil. iii. 6. 16 
' stupor cordis.' In Tusc.. i. 9. 18 (quoted by Con.) Cicero notes the use of 

* cor ' for the intellect as something archaic. 

^25-159. Labour and the cultivation of the soil introduced by Jupiter 
and Ceres in the * silver age.' 

122-127. ante Jovem, i.e. in the golden age of 'Saturn's reign,' cp. 
£cl. iv. limite. Eel. i. 54, Aen. xii. 897. in medium quaerebant, 

* they garnered for the common store,' had all things in common ; cp. G. iv. 

157. 

1 3 1- 1 35. mella, cp. Eel. iv. 30, G. iv. i. nsiu, 'experience,' Eel. ii. 71, 
note, G. ii. 22. meditando, 'by practice,' Eel. i. 2. abstnuiun, 

* thrust away * by Jupiter, cp. 1. 131. 

136-140. alnos, 'as growing on the river banks (Eel. vi. 63), and thus 
su^esting the experiment ' (Con.), nnmeros et nomina feoit, zeugma. 
Con. illustrates the thought by Psalm cxlvii. 4. inventum, sc. ' est : ' the 
subj. is oaptare et fallere. 

141, 142. fttnda, elsewhere a 'sling' {<ir^vt6vri\ must in this context^' a 
casting-net,' which Plautus (Asin. i. i. 86, True. i. i. 14) calls 'rete 
iaculum.' alta petens, best taken with the previous line. The fisher 
throws his casting-net as deep as he can, Kenn. takes alta petens pela- 
goque, * seeking the deep and out at sea ; ' cp. G. iii. 238. verberat, as 
we now say that a fly-fisher * flogs ' the stream. 

143-146. ferri rigor, so Lucr. i. 492 ' rigor auri solvitur aestu.' impro- 
bu8, * persistent,' see on 1. 119. 

148, 149. glandes, etc. is subject of defioerent^^' failed.' silvae, either 
possess, gen. after glandes atque arbuta, or dat. of indirect object. Do- 
dona, cp. Eel. ix. 13, G. i. 8. 

150-153. labor additos. Con. translates, 'soon the wheat had plagues of 
its own,' referring to 1. 79 for 'labor, of the sufferings of things inanimate.' 
But the whole context refers to human labour (cp. 145, 147, 155) : when 
acorns failed, men had to till the ground (11. 147-149) ; and then agriculture 
involved additional work (11. 150 sqq.). ut . . . horreret, a substantival sen- 
tence, explaining labor additos. ' Soon corn-crops too had toil and trouble 
attached to them in such sort that baleful mildew devoured the stalks,' etc. 
The difficulties of agriculture are such that men must work, or else relapse 
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into barbarism and a diet of acorns (1. 159). silva, a growth of weeds, cp. 
1. 79 above, nitentia, 'smiling;' always of outward appearance, 'neat,' 
' sleek,' etc. 

158. Virgil adopts the language and rhythm of Lucretius, ii. 2 •mag- 
num alterius spectare laborem,' in a different connection — see note to Eel. 

*• 54. ^ ^ 

160-166. arma, like Gk. 5irXa, 'implements/ cp. Aen. i. 177. But the 
military sense is present to Virgifs mind, i. e. the arms with which the ' dun 
agrestes ' must fight their battle against the powers of Nature : see note to 
1. 99. tarda, virtually adverbial, 'slow rolling,' cp. Eel. viii. 96, G. ii. 
377, iii. 28, iv. 370, and note to Aen. i. 8. Eleosinae matris, Arjfifynjp, 
Ceres, tribula and traheae (or ' trahae ') were two kinds of ' threshmg- 
boards ' or * drays,' weighted and roughened with nails, and dragged over 
the com on the floor. ' The '* tribulum " (" trebhio " Ital., ** trillo " Span.) 
is still used in the East, in Spain, and in the south of Italy' (Keightley). 
Oeleus, father of Triptolemus (above 1. 19), to whom are ascribed all 
* cheap wicker furniture ' of antique use, including baskets, bush-harrows 
(arboreas crates), and the winno wing-fan (mystica, as carried in the 
processions at the Eleusinian mysteries). laochi, son of Ceres, confused 
with fiacchus, Eel. vi. 15, vii. 51. 

168. ' If the due blessing of the divine conntry is in store for you.' 
divini, as having praesentia niunina 1. 10. digna, cp. G. i. 507, 
Aen. i. 600. 

169-172. continuo in silvis, 'while yet in the woods.' burini, 
•plough-beam' {yirfs:). It was a piece of strong wood, naturally or arti- 
ficially curved, forming the body of the plough (hence called *curvi'). 
From its foot (ab stirpe, at one end) projected the pole (temo, larofioth), 
to which was attached the ' yoke * (iuc;um, (vy6v), fitting on the necks of 
the oxen, and fastened to them by • lora subiugia.' dentalia, usually in 
sing. ' dentale,' the ' share-beam ' (lAv/xa), a piece of wood fastened horizon- 
tally to the lower part of the * buris,' in order to hold the ' share ' (* vomer'). 
The expression duplici dorso seems to imply that it was formed of two 
pieces of wood, fastened one on each side of the * buns,' and converging to 
a point below it so as to hold the ' vomer : ' and this might account for the 
plural dentalia, which otherwise must be a mere poetic licence, binae 
anres, two 'mould boards,' one on each side of the 'dentale' (perhaps 
fastened to the two pieces of which it is composed), to throw the earth 
aside and widen the furrow. 

1 74, 1 75. stivaque, by hendiadys with fagus, * a tall beech for the handle ' 
{kxirXrf), by which the ploughman guided his plough. For the poetical re- 
dundance of expression implied by hendiadys see Con. on G. ii. 192. The 
correction * stivae ' = * for a handle,' accepted by Heyne, Voss, etc., gives 
good sense ; but, besides wanting any MS. authority, is open to the objection 
that it introduces, without any reason in the sense of the passage, a rather 
unusual rhythm; see note to Eel. v. 21. Another interpretation, retaining 
* stivaque,' connects altaque fagna with the preceding words — * a light 
linden or (que ~ ve) tall beech is cut down for the yoke.' cnrrus [Ribb. 
from Med., Rom., Gud. d, c, and Pal. 2nd — ^Vat. wanting], of the plough in 
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motion, as if it were a kind of carriage. Con.'s text has * cursus ' [Wagner 
from two Paris MSS.], but his note implies ' currus.' Ribbeck transposes 
11. 173, 174. ezplorat, * searches out,' 'seasons.' 

178-180. area, *the threshing-floor.' This appears from Cato and Vaito 
to have been an open elevated space, circular in form, and slightly sloping 
from the centre to the circumference, and usually floored with a compost 
of which *argiUa' or white clay (here called oreta) was a principal ingre^ 
dient. subeant, * spring up * (from the soil below the floor) : pulvere 
victa fatiscat, * break and crumble into dust.' The floor is victa, not by 
dust from elsewhere getting into it, but by its own crumbling, pulirere is 
modal abl. with fatiscat, cp. Aen. i. 123, iii. 46 ; and viota goes with the 
verb, cp. *fessa fatisci' Lucr. v. 308, * aevo fessa fatisci* ib. iii. 458. 

1 81-186. ilhidant, 'may play their pranks' (Pal. 2, Med., Ver., fragm., 
etc.), is now generally preferred to the old reading 'illudunt.* ooulis 
oapti, * blind,' lit. * injured in the eyes.' Cp. Lucr. v. 927 *Nec facile ex 
aestu nee frigore quod caperetur,' Li v. xxii. 2 'Hannibal altero oculo 
capitur,' Aen. vii. 295. monstra, 'strange creatures,' without reference 
to size, senectae is explained as » * winter/ the ant as it were living for 
only one year: but is not inopi xnetuens seneotae only a poetical 
expression for 'hoarding,* 'laying up store?' 

187-189. contemplator, a Lucretian formula of transition (e.g. ii. 114). 
* Mark too, when many a walnut tree in the woods shall burst into blossom 
and bend its fragrant boughs : — if the bulk of them turn to fruit, grain will 
follow in like proportion .... but if a luxuriant growth of leaves gives 
over-abundant shade, in vain will your threshing-floor grind the ears rich 
only in chaff (pingues paleaV The walnut tree is an omen for the crops, 
induet, lit. ' put itself into flower,' and so ' clothe itself with.' Cp. Aen. 
vii. 20, X. 681 ; Cic. Verr. ii. 42 'induere se in laqueum.' superant, i.e. if 
the majority of blossoms ' set ' for fruit. 

193-196. ssmina, of leguminous plants, as appears from 1. 195. et 
quamvis, etc., ' and that they might boil quickly, though with little fire ' 
inadere = *to be sodden,' Plaut. Men. ii. 2. 51, Pers. i. 3. 12 ; cp. Juv. xiii. 
85 ' Pharioque madentis aceto.' 

198. vis humana, *the force of man,' is from Lucr. v. 206, referred to 
on 1. 99 above, as illustrating Virgil's conception of man's struggle against 
Nature. 

200. Almost repeated Aen. ii. 169. mere, referri, historic infinitives. 
For the pleonasm retro referri = • retrograde ' cp. Lucr. i. 785 * retro 
reverti,' ii. 283 'retro residit.' 

201-203. If we regard the comparison as between the seed and the 
man retro sublapsus refertur must be supplied after ' non aliter quam ' 
(so Con. and most edd.) : if ' between the seed which retrogrades when man 
does not select, and the boat which retrogrades when man does not pull ' 
(Kenn.), all that need be supplied is 'fit.' The only difficulty lies in 
I. 203 : (i) is atque = ' statim ' (as Aul. Gellius and other old commentators 
explain), and the clause an apodosis to si . . . remisit: or is 'atque' a con- 
junction, connecting ' remisit ' and ' rapit ' (Con. and most later edd.) ? 
(2) is alveus 'the boat* (as Aen. vi. 412), or 'the river' (as Aen. vii. 33, 
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303, ix. 32) ? If the former, illam refers to the rower ; if the latter, to the 
Iambus. In favour of the meaning * boat ' is the fact that Virgil does not 
use it of a river except with a following gen., * Thybridis fluminis,' etc. ; 
against it the fact that lembus is already used for the boat, and that ilium 
has more force *» lembnin as distinguished from the rower. Translate : ' Just 
as (happens) if one who rows a skiff up stream has slackened his stroke and 
the cuiient whirls the skiff headlong down.' 

204-207. The husbandman has just as much need to know the stars as 
the sailor has. 

206. vectis, 'on their way (^cpofiii^otr).' I^ttin having no pres. part, 
middle or pass., the past part, is sometimes used almost in a pres. sense : 
cp. *operatus' G. i. 339, 'imitata' G. iv. 72, 'solata* G. i. 293, Aen. 
V. 708, *tunsae' Aen. i. 481. 

208. die, gen. sing, contr. from 'diei:' so 'Bde' Hor. Od. iii. 7.4; 
Ov. Met. iii. 341, etc.: 'facie* Plant. Mil. Gl. iv. 4. 36. See Roby, Lat. 
Gr. i. § 357. Gellius (ix. 14) says that in Virgil's own copy 'dies' was 
read; cp. Enn. Ann. 401 and Lucr. iv. 1083 'rabies.' 

209. ' And parts heaven in the midst for light and darkness.' 

211. usque sub, etc., not 'until the end of the winter rains ; ' but 'till 
at last the winter rains put an end to the work.' eztremum being 
virtually adv.^^'at last.' intraetsbilis, when no work can be done, cp. 
Aen. iv. 53. 

213, 214. tegere, verbal subst. «• tempus est tegendi; ' or * tegendo ' dat., 
the infinitive being the dat. case of a verbal subst. (See Wordsworth, 
'Fragm.' Introd. xix. i.) iamdudum, * forthwith:' cp. Aen. ii. 103^ note, 
pendent, ' hang poised in air,' before they come down (ruunt). 

215-217. medica, 'lucerne,' originally from Media, aperit. On April 17 
the Sun passes into Taurus and was said 'aperire annum* (' Ap(e)rilis'), as the 
weather became settled and fit for spring sowings, oandidus, ' bright,' i.e. 
bringing clear weather; cp. 'albus Notus' Hor. Od. i. 7. 15. anratis 
comibus probably alludes to a pictorial representation of Taurus, which 
may have been suggested by the white bulls with gilded horns that appeared 
in Roman triumphs (G. ii. 147-149) ; cp. iv. 371. Cp. Milton, ' Par. Lost,' 

* In spring-time, when the sun with Taurus rides.' 

218. adverso (Med.) is read by most edd., 'averso* (Pal., Rom.) by 
Ribbeck; * adverso astro ' is dat. = 'Tauro :' the Dog-star being represented 
as retiring face to face before the Bull ; * averse astro ' is abl., of the Dog, 

* with averted (or * retiring ') star.' 

219-222. 'Frumentum' ('com') includes tritioum ('wheat'), far 
('spelt'), 'hordeum' ('barley'), and 'avena' ('oats'), instabis, etc., 
' make grain-crops your only object.' tibi, dat. ethicus ; * first mark the 
morning setting of the Pleiads ' (about Nov. 9). Eoae » t^oicu, ' matutinae.' 
Gnosia, of Gnosus in Crete. It was the constellation oif the Cretan 
Ariadne, now called ' Corona Borealis.' decedat, ' set.' It really rose at 
this time (Nov.) ; so Virgil is in error. 

225, 226. Maise, one of the Pleiads, as representing them all. aristis 
(Med., Rom.) is adopted by Forb., Con., etc. for the older • avenis ' (Pal.), 
y^hich Ribbeck retains, suggesting 'aristis' 1. 220 as the cause of the var. 
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lect. avenis alludes to the belief that com would degenerate into wild 
oats if it lay too long in the ground ; cp. £cl. v. 37. 

329. Bootes (Arctums 1. 204) sets at the end of October. 

231. idcirco, i. e. to distinguish the seasons : * for this end the golden 
Sun runs a course marked out in different stages through the heaven's 
twelve starry signs.' (regit, of directing a way, Aen. vi. 350, xii. 405.) 
Virgil seems to represent the earth as a plain in the midst of the mundus 
or great sphere of the universe (Eel. iv. 50, vi. 34) ; this sphere having an 
axis, one pole of which (vertex 1. 242) is above the terrestrial horizon, the 
other below it. The celestial * zones ' correspond to tracts on the earth's 
surface, the respective climates of which are attributed to them 11. »33- 
239 ; the description being taken from Eratosthenes' * Hermes ' (quoted at 
length by Con.). 

234. ab igni, a translation of kic irvpSs in Eratosthenes. For ab with abl. 
instr. cp. Gv. A. A. i. 763 * Hi iaculo pisces, illi capiuntur ab hamis,' 
Fast. ii. 764 'nulla factus ab arte decor.' The usage of classical Latin 
restricted the abl. interpreted by * a,' ' ab ' to express the relation of the agent, 
expressing the instrument by abl. alone : but exceptions to both construc- 
tions are found in poetry, igni; Virgil here and in 1. 267 keeps the 
original long termination of abl. of '-i ' stems, which in his time had become 
generally weakened to e, except with adjectives. Luci'etius has many such 
ablatives: see Munro on i. 978 and cp. G. iv. 165, Aen. iii. 484. 

235, 236. 'Surrounding which at the extremities right and left stretch two 
(zones).' trahuntiir gives the notion of extent and corresponds to 
ir€pi'it€7mfvicu in Eratosthenes, caeruleae (Ribb.) is the reading of Med., 
Pal., Rom. : and though ' caerulea ' (Forb., Con., Kenn. and most edd.) gives 
slightly better sense, the difference on this head is not such as to justify 
setting aside the unanimous testimony of the oldest uncial MSS. which 
contain the passage. 

238. per ambas, 'between the two;' not 'through,' as the ecliptic, on 
either side of which the Zodiac (signoruzn ordo) runs, does not enter the 
temperate zones, only touching them at the tropics, obliquus, virtually 
adverbial: 'for the Zodiac to turn its course across the sky.' verteret, 
conj. denoting purpose. 

240-243. mundus » the whole mundane system (see on 1. 231), for the 
North and South points of which ' Scythia ' and * Libya ' are here made to 
stand. * High as the world's sphere rises towards Scythia and the Rhipaean 
hills, so deep is its slope towards Libya's southern dime.' hie vertex » 
the Northernmost ' pole ' or point of the mundus. nobis (dat.). sub- 
limis, ' high above our heads.' sub pedibus, according to Con. = 'below their 
(the Manes') feet ; * the infernal regions being supposed to be in the centre 
of the earth, and so here over the south pole. But it seems better (with 
Kenn.) to regard sub pedibus as correlative to nobis sublimis, ' beneath 
our feet ; ' the South pole, invisible to us, being as it were visible from the 
regions below. ' One pole is high above us, the other out of sight beneath 
our feet.' Manes : cp. Aen. iii. 565. 

244-246 are from Aratus, Phaen. 45, quoted by Con. Arotos, Ursa Maior 
(Helice) and Minor (Cynosura): metuentes aequore tingi, 'that will 
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not be dipped in Ocean's stream ' — a rendering of Homer's cHrj 8' &fi- 
fxopos iarl XotrpSav 'SIk€6voio U. xviii. 489. Cp. Hor. Od. ii. 2. 7 ' penna 
metuente solvi/ Sat. ii. 5. 65 'metuentis reddere soldum' ('refusing'). 

247. illio, in the southern regions below, which (says Virgil) are either 
in total darkness, or else have day when we have night. Lucretius (v. 650 
sqq.) mentions both alternatives, intempesta nox, as in Cic. Phil. i. 3, 
Verr. ii. 4. 43. 94; Lucr. v. 986; Aen. iii. 587, etc., seems to = 'the dead 
of night,' and is explained by Servius as the ' unseasonable ' time for work ; 
'nox intempesta dicta est media tamquami nactuosa.' It has become a 
fixed epithet of night (as Aen. xii. 846) ; so perhaps 'gloomy.' Translate : 
' There all is wrapped for ever in the dead silence of night and the gloom is 
deepened by its pall overspread.' Cp. Hom. Od. xi. 19 dAA.* cirJ vv^ 6k6rj 
rirarai SctXotat fipdroiaiv. 

250, 251. These lines were quoted with striking effect by Pitt at the close 
of a great speech for the abolition of slavery, as the morning sun began to 
shine through the windows of the House of Commons. Cp. Aen. v. 739. 
illio has the testimony of Med., Pal., Rom. ; but 'illis/ given by Seneca in 
quoting this line, is highly tempting, and is read by Ribbeck, who refers to 
Lucr. i. 1065 (probably in Virgil's mind) ' lUi cum videant solem, nos 
sidera noctis Cemere ;' where see Mimro. 

252. hino, i.e. from all this about the Zodiac, etc., 11. 231-251. 

256. tempesUvam, in sense adverbial, with evertere: 'when its time 
has come.' 

257, 258. These two lines are assigned to the next paragraph by Forb. and 
others. Ribbeck places them before 1. 252, as the commencement of a 
paragraph. 

261-263. maturare, 'to get ready betimes.' 'Maturus' (*ripe,' 'season- 
able ') = (i) ' early ' (in ' good time ') as opposed to ' serus ; ' (2) * mature ' 
'indue time,' 'in full season:' so ' maturare ' = ' get ready soon,' or 'get 
fully ready ; ' both which meanings seem to enter into the use of the word 
here in contrast with ' properanda,' * to be done in a hurry.' Cp. Aen. 
i. 137; Tac. De Orat. 3 'ideo maturare huius libri editionem festino.' 
lintres (Ribb. 'lyntres ' after Med., Pal., Rom. : but, though connected with 
irkvvQj, the word is not borrowed from Greek, and y must therefore be 
wrong), * troughs ' for holding grapes, arbore, abl. of material : cp. Aen. 
vii. 634. aoervis may »=' sacks' of com, on which a number could be 
stamped : or there may be a kind of zeugma = 'signum pecori impressit,' 
'numerum dedit acervis' (in its ordinary sense of 'heaps'). 

264-267. vallos, 'stakes ;' furcas, 'forked props:' for use in vine culture, 
see G. ii. 359. facilis, according to Con. = ' pliant,' an epithet belonging 
rather to ' virga.' But ' facilis ' used of material from which anything is made 
(e.g. 'lutum,' ' cera ') •= ' easy to work;' and so perhaps here facilis 
texatiiT= ' facile texatur.' igni, abl., see note to 1. 234. 

268. quippe, 'why, even on feast days,' etc.; surely then you may 
work on rainy days. Roman days were (i) * festi ' (including 'feriae statae,' 
'conceptivae,' * imperativae ') ; (2) 'profesti,' 'business days' (including 
♦fasti,' * court-days,' and 'nefasti,' 'non-court-days'); (3) 'intercisi,' 'half- 
holidays,' Ov. Fast. i. 49. 
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269. fas et inra, ' the laws of God and man.* rives deduoere, either 
'to turn on water' (a work of daily necessity in hot weather), or 'to clear 
out watercourses.' The latter is supported by -Macrobius, iii. 3, who 
explains 'deducere' by 'detergere,' saying that old watercourses might 
be cleaned out on holy days, not new ones made. But rivos deducere 
need only mean letting water run down the existing channels and troughs, 
such as are still part of the arrangement for gardens and vineyards in Italy. 
Virgil is giving poetical expression (in 11. 268-372) to the thought that even 
on * dies festi * works of necessity may be done, and we cannot look for 
antiquarian exactness of detail. 

270. religio, 'ordinance' or 'scruple,* i.e. any binding or restraining 
power ('religare'): cp. Hor. Sat i. 9. 71. Lucretius uses the plur.= 
religious fears or scruples — 'religionum nodis exsolvere* i. 932 ; so Cic. De 
Dom. 105 'nisi muliebribns religionibus te implicuisses.' See also Aen. 
ii. 151, iii. 363, viii. 349. 

275. inousiim, 'indented,' i.e. roughened to make it grind well: cp. 
Pers. ii. 52 'incusa auro dona,' i.e. 'caelata,' 'aspera signis.' 

277, 278. openim, poetic use of the gen. for that in respect of which some 
quality or attribute is implied; equivalent to the abl. of respect, the 
relations ' of (belonging to) and ' from ' (origin) being closely connected : 
cp. Aen. V. 73, xi. 416, and the frequent use of animi (see note to G. 
iii. 289). Orcus, the Italian god of the dead, here represents the'O/Mcor of 
Hesiod, Op. 804, the god of oaths. ' Orcus ' appears in Plautus as the god 
of the infernal regions, and in Latin poets generally = the god of death, e.g. 
Lucr. V. 993 ; Hor, Epp. ii. 2. 178 ; though in Prop. iv. 8. 27, and perhaps in 
Aen. vi. 273, it = the infernal regions. Ribb. here (from Pal.) reads 
'Horcus,' as nearer to Hesiod's "OpHos, The latter appears in Greek 
poetry (e.g. Hes. /. c. ; Soph. O.C. 1766 ; Pind. N. xi. 30 ; Theogn. 231) as a 
terrible being, the avenger of perjury: but a middle term is wanting 
between this and the * Orcus ' (so in the oldest MSS.) of Plautus. Servius 
gives two reasons for the epithet pallldus: (i) 'quia pallidos facit,' (2)^ 
'quia iurantes trepidatione pallescunt' — ^probably trying to reconcile 
* Orcus' with "OpKos, The epithet is sufficiently obvious for the god of 
death. Emnenides, mentioned in Hesiod as attending the birth oCOp/cos. 

279, 280. oreat, see note to £cl. viii. 45. Typhd8& (Tv<f>df(a, ace. of 
Iwpdftvs), the last two syllables scanned as one : cp. ' Orphea ' £cl. vi. 30. 
Tescindere, ' for tearing down,* a free use of infin. where prose construction 
would require * ut rescindant ' or ' ad rescindendum,* but agreeable to the 
original force of the infin. — see on L 213 above, firatres, apparently the 
'Aloidae* (Otus and Ephialtes), to whom the deeds here mentioned are 
ascribed by Homer (Od. xi. 304 sq., cp. Aen. vi. 582) : but they were not 
sons of Earth. Con. suggests that Virgil misunderstood the Homeric 
phrase Tpi<f>€ 82 (tibatpos dpovpa, 

285, 286. lioia, ' leashes ' or ' thrums,' for attaching the threads of the warp 
(tela) to the woof, licia telae addere^'to weave:* cp. Eel. viii. 74. 
fti^ae, i.e. slaves running away. 

287, 288. adeo with multa, ' very many,' see note to L 24. Ecus, *E$ot 
(fiffrfip), ' the morning star,' and so * morning.* 
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290. lantofl, ' dewy* moisture, which makes the grass supple. 

391-294. quidam, usually of a definite person, but here » * est qui/ ris, 
hibemi ad luminis ignes, 'by the fire of wintry light,* i.e. ' the light of 
winter's fire.* solats, past part, with pres. force: cp. Aen. v. 708, and 
above 1. 206, note, tolas, ' the threads of the warp.* arguto pectine, * shrill 
shuttle : ' cp. Aen. vii. 14. 

295. A * h3rpermetric * verse, as Aen. vii. 160, etc. The conditions of 
this licence are that the additional syllable is one that may be elided and 
that the next line begins with a vowel or aspirate ; its principle being that 
of continuous scansion, observed especially in Greek anapaestic metres. The 
hypeimetric syllable is usually que, as G. ii. 344, iii. 242, Aen. i. 332, vii. 
470, etc. (eighteen examples in all). For a peculiar variety see G. ii. 69, note. 

296. trepidi, 'bubbling,* i.e. restless, as being 'on the boil : ' cp. Ov. M. 
xii. 279 (ferrum) *in trepida submersum sibilat unda* (v.l. 'tepida*) : Pal. 
gives ' tepidi * (R being written over by a later hand) ; Med., Rom. • trepidis* 
(genit.?). 

297-299. medio aestu, • the mid-day heat : ' according to Con. « * summer,* 
because reapers would avoid the mid-day heat: cp. Theocr. x. 52 hXivvcat 
hi rb Kavfm, But C. admits that mid-day is the right time for threshing, and 
the meaning cannot be different in two successive lines. The climate of 
Sicily and Egypt, which Theocritus knew, is much hotter than that of 
North Italy, nudus, * lightly clad,' i.e. in tunic only without the 'toga * or 
upper garment. Virgil follows Hesiod, Op. 391 yv/jLvdv av€ip€iv, yv/Avdy dk 
fioiuTfiv. The point is that ploughing and sowing must be done in the 
warm months (of spring and autumn). 

302, 303. genialiB, ' merry,* i. e. connected with the ' Genius,* the guardian 
and impersonation of the individual; 'natale comes qui temperat astrum. 
Naturae deus humanae * (Hor. £pp. ii. 3. 187). Hence ' Genium mero 
curare' (Od. lii. 17. 14), 'vino placari Genius* (A. P. 209), 'Genio in- 
dulgere,* etc., of personal enjoyment, the * Genius * being the happier self 
'of a man : cp. ' lectus genialis.* pressae, sc. oneribus, ' laden.* The next 
line is repeated Aen. iv. 418. 

304. stringere, £cl. ix. 61. On the construction see line 213 above. 

309, 310. 8tuppea<»of tow or hemp, applies to fondae rather than 
verbera. The whole phrase is a poetical inversion = ' striking with bullets 
whirled from the Balearic hempen sling.* trudunt — * volvunt secum.* 

31 1-3 15. tempestates et sidera, 'stormy weather;' lit. storms and the 
stars which bring them. moUior «= * less oppressive,' * when the sumnier's 
heat is less fierce.* ruit, see below 1. 324, ' when spring comes down in 
showers.* inhomiit, on <f>pl<raovaiv dpovpai Hom. II. xxiii. 599 : ' When 
the fields have begun to bristle with the harvest of grain.' in viridi 
stipula, 'while the stalk is yet green :* cp. ' tenera in herba * 1. 112. 

317. fragili culmo, descriptive abl. with hordea. 

320. sublimem MSS., of which the old reading 'sublime' was an 
explanation. The conj. eruerent expresses the result of concurrere proelia ; 
and ferret continues the same construction, * ita ' merely summing up or 
resuming the previous description (cp. Aen. vii. 668, viii. 488), and hiempa 
B ' a storm.' Some take ita . . . ferret as introducing a comparison either 
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of a 'winter' storm (hiemps), or of an ordinary gust (so Con.)f with the 
hurricane that roots up the crops : but it seems best to regard the whole 
passage as a description of the hurricane, * tearing up whole acres (late) of 
heavy com by the roots and whirling it on high ; and then (ita) with black 
eddy the storm bore about the light haulm and flying straw.* The 
hurricane first tears up the barley and carries it into the air, and then 
whirls it round and round. 

322-334* This description of a storm is perhaps one of the most highly 
worked and carefully finished passages in Virgil or any other poet — 
language, imagery, and rhythm all combining to produce consummate 
poetic effect. Note especially the force of the pauses in 11. 324, 326, 329- 
331, and 333 ; of the perfects fagere, stravit 11. 330, 331 ; of the expressions 
rait 1. 324, spirautibus 1. 327, corosoa 1. 328 ; of the alliterations in 11. 329, 
330, and of sound and rhythm alike in 1. 334. Dr. Kennedy says on 11. 328-334, 
' The pause at dextra marks the calmness of conscious strength ; at tremit, 
breathless terror ; at paver, prostrate expectation. The following ille, 
and the thrice repeated aut, express the majestic ease of onmipotence ; at ' 
deiioit falls the sudden crash of the bolt ; in the words which follow is 
heard the rushing, struggling, moaning tempest.' 

323-327. imbribus atris, descriptive abl. with foedam. ruit, 'down 
crashes the firmament on high.' For the idea of the whole sky falling in 
rain see above 1. 313, G. ii. 325, Eel. vii. 60, Aen. i. 129; and cp. Lucr. 
vi. 291 'Omnis uti videatur in imbrem vortier aether,' Liv. xl. 58 'caelum 
in se ruere aiebant,' Mart. iii. loo. 3 'Imbribus immodicis caelum nam 
forte ruebat.' spirantibus, * panting * or ' seething,' cp. Aen. x. 291 : 'and 
the sea foams in every seething inlet.' A comparison of Lucr. vi. 427, 428 
with this passage will illustrate the remarks made on £cl. x. 54. 

328-334. 'The Sire himself, amid the darkness of the storm clouds, 
moves his thunder-bolt with flashing right hand ; the broad expanse of earth 
shudders at the shock ; startled fly all beasts, and mortal hearts throughout 
the world lie low in grovelling fear. He the while, on Athos or on Rhodope or 
high Ceraunian hills, hurls down some peak with the bolt ; louder and louder 
roar the winds and thicker falls the rain : forest and shore in turn are moaning 
with the mighty blast.' oorusca, in contrast with noote, expressing the 
sudden flash of lightning through the darkness, fugere, like Greek aorist, 
of instantaneous action: cp. G. ii. 81, Aen. v. 336, ix. 418. deiioit 
[• deiecit,' Ribb. from Rom., Med.] ; see note to Eel. iii. 96. The words 
deiioit Athon telo must »' hurls down Athos with his bolt,' and not (as 
Con. suggests) deiioit teliim in Athon, though in sense, no doubt, the 
former is only a hyperbolical expression of the latter. 

335-337. sidera, stars in general, not only of the Zodiac (as Wagn., Kenn., 
etc.). oaeli menses :*cp. 'caeli hora' iii. 327, *caeli tempore' iv. 100. 
The two expressions should perhaps be taken together, ' the seasons and 
their signs in heaven.' The reference is to the supposed influence of the 
planets upon the weather, according to the constellations in which they were 
seen from time to time, frigida, because far from the sun. Saturn, the 
fiirthest planet then known, and Mercury, the nearest to the sun, are chosen 
as the two extremes, implying all others. ' caeli ' (Rom.) with orbes, ' paths 

£ 2 
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in heaven:' cp. Aen. viii. 97, *aetheris orbes* Lncr. v. 648, *caeli vias' 
G. ii. 477 ; oaelo (Ribb. from Med.)«'in heaven,* local abl. 

339, refer, ' pay,' either with notion of recunence, or payment of a due 
(as in some uses of ' reddo ; * see Aen. iii. 333, and Mmiro on Lucr. ii. 96). 
operatiu, 'sacrificing;* cp. Ed. iiL 77, and (for present force of the 
part) 1. ao6 above, amma 8aora» Le. the festival of 'Ambarvalia,' in 
spring ; cp. Eel. v. 75. 

341. moUissima, 'mellowest;' cp. 'molli mero' Hor. Od. i. 7. 19, 
'molle Calenum' Juv. i. 69. 

344* 345' &▼<»# i.e. ' honey.' Milk, wine, and honey were part of Greek 
offerings to the dead (Aesch. Pers. 611 sqq.), and Dem^ter (Ceres) was 
connected with the lower world. But the association here is more probably 
that of rural produce with rural deities, felix, 'auspicious;* £cL v. 65, 
Aen. i. 330. 

350. det, 'displays ;' cp. lav. vii. a 'baud indecoros motus Tosco more 
dabant.* motus inoompoaitos, 'untutored dances:* cp. Hor. Sat. i. 10. i 

• ' incomposito pede ' (of rough verses) ; and ' incondita * Eel. ii. 4. 

351. possemuB (Med. ist hand) is better than 'possimus;' stAtuit 
being aorist, as shown by ' moneret,' etc. following. 

354. QTio signo, abl. of circumstance: 'what should betoken a lull of 
wind.' quid aaepe videntes, ' from what constant observation ' (either 
on the same, or different occasions). 

356-359. These prognostics of wind are copied from Aratus, Dios. 177- 
200 ; cp. Lucan. v. 551-567. 'From the first, as the wind gets up, the out- 
lets of the sea begin to heave and swell, and a dry crackling sound is heard 
upon the hills, or a confused noise rolls along the shore, and the moaning of 
the forests comes fast and thick.' 

358. aridus: cp. Lucr. vi. 119 ' Aridus unde anres teiget sonus.' Homer 
uses a^r of the sound of metal pierced ; cp. Tennyson, ' Morte d'Arthnr,* 
' Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves.' The idea is that of a sharp, 
abrupt sound as opposed to liquid fluency or softness, denoted by ' liquidns,* 
{ri^it etc.; cp. hi^pbup fiiKos: so in Lucr. i. 809 'cibus aridus ('solid 
food *) et tener umor.' firagor, a diy crackling sound ; so 'fragilis ' Ed. 
viii. 82 (where see note). 

359. misceri, of confused noise: cp. Aen. i. 124, where 'misceri mur- 
mure * is equivalent to misceri resonantia here. That which applies to 
the sound is said of the scene of the sound— sea or shore. See also Aen. 
ii. 298, 486, iv. 160, 409. increbresoere is the MS. form — see Ellis on 
Catull. Ixiv. 274. 

360. sibi with temperat, * the sea scarce restrains itself from (lit. ' in 
regard to,* — ablat. of respect) the curved ships.* If oarinis be dative, it is 
dat. ethicus or ' commo'di * » * for the ships,* not (as Con.) dat. aft^r * sibi 
temperat* = *parcit.* Forb., Kenn., and others read 'a curvis' ('from*) on 
authority of Rom. and some minor codd. Ribb., Con., etc omit the prep., 
following Med. and Servius, Priscian, Donatus, etc. 

36 1 . mergi, • guUs ' (or cormorants ?) . fnlioae, * shags ' (coots ? — others 
cormorants). 

365-367. Shooting stars are a sign of wind : so Theocr. xiii. 50 &5 5rc 
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wvpabs dwi* oipavov ffpcvcv dffiilp 'A$p6os iv w6vr^' vcahcut 8i ris c7ircK 
JreufNMf* Kov(p6rtp*, & ireuScs, irotuaff tnXar vKtvffriKds oZpos. For the 
description cp. Lucr. ii. 207 •longos flammanmi ducere tractus,' Horn. II. 
iv. 75. 3<56; Aen. ii. 693. 

369. oolludere, 'dance,* i.e. play together (Kenn.). Con. thinks it 
implies that the feathers stick together on the water. 

374"378' obftiit might here have its primary sense of ' come across or 
npon;* 'a shower has never come upon them unforewamed.* adriae, 
' air-scndding/ a translation of ^4pi€u yipavoi (Hom. U. iii. 7), which 
according to Buttmann , (Lexil. s.v. d4/>)»'in the morning.* veterexn 
querellsm, * their old, old strain ; ' * queri,' • querella ' are applied to the 
note of all animals. If oeoinere was prononnced ' kekinere,* the word was 
perhaps chosen as onomatopoeic, like the /9pc/rc/r^«c£ of Aristophanes 
<Ranae passim), 

380-382. terens, i.e. frequently passing along, 'along her narrow well-worn 
path;* cp. Hor. Epod. iv. 14 *Et Appiam mannis tent,' Mart. ii. 11 
' qnod ambulator porticum terit serus.* Aristotle (Hist. An. ix. 38) says 
of ants dei fdaa^ Arpav^ marrts fiaZiiovat : cp. Aen. iv. 405. The ant really 
carries her eggs m, not out, on the approach of rain, bibit ; the rainbow 
was supposed to draw moisture from the sea or rivers at its extremity, and 
discharge it in rain. Plaut. Cure. i. 2. 41 ' Ecce autem bibit arcus ; pluet, 
credo, hercle hodie.* oorvorum, 'rooks,' as appears from the context. 
So Lucr. V. 1085 'Corvorumque greges, ubi aquam dicuntur et imbres 
Poscere.* increpuit, of the clatter of wings ; tiiough the noise of their 
cawing may also be implied. 

384. rimantur, 'search about,* 'explore;* lit. 'dive into chinks* 
(' rimae ") : cp. G. iii. 534, Aen. vi. 599, vii. 508, xi. 749. 

387. inoasstun ('in cassum,' for an idle purpose), not ' wantonly * (Con.), 
but 'aimlessly,* 'without purpose,' as Lucr. ii. 1060, etc. : cp. G. iii. 100, 
Aen. iii. 345, vii. 421. Transl. 'gesticulating in the mere aimless delight of 
bathing.' 

388, 389. improba with vooat, ' calls incessantly for rain ; * see above 1. 
119, note. The alliterations express the monotonous character of the raven's 
cry and of its pace along the shore: 'and stalks in stately solitude along 
the dry sea sand.' 

390-392. The stress is on nootuma: even indoors at night there are 
prognostics of rain, putres ftingos, ' crumbling snuff.* 

393. aperta, 'cloudless:* cp. 1. 217. serena as subst. = ' calms : * cp. 
'tranquillo' Aen. v. 127. 

395* 396. aoies, 'brightness* or 'sheen:' lit. 'a keen edge;' so 'acies 
oculorum,' 'mentis,' etc. obnozia, * beholden to her brother's rays:' cp. 
G. ii. 439. ' The meaning seems to be that, when the weather is changing 
to fair, the moon rising before sunset is brighter than usual, seeming as it 
were to owe nothing to the sun's rays ' (Kenn.). 

397. tennia. In this word, as in fluviorum 1. 482, genua Aen. v. 432, u 
before a vowel passes into its consonantal sound of w, and the first syllable 
becomes long. veUera : cp. Lucr. vi. 504 ' veluti pendentia vellera lanae ' 
(of clouds). 
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399. dilectoe Thetidi, as sea-birds ; cp. Tbeocr. vii. 59 *AXivv<$vcf, 7AaviiccuV 
THrjfnjtffi rai rt /mXiffra 'Opvixw i<pl\a0€y. solatos, proleptic « ' at solvan- 
tur,' * toss the straw-bundles to pieces ; ' q). * expulsam * 1. 320. 

403. nequiquaxn, because she will not bring foul weather. 

404-409. The story of Nisus (the ' osprey ') and Scylla (the * ciris,' whatever 
it was) is told in the pseudo-Virgilian ' Ciris,* the last four lines of which 
are the same as 11. 406-409 here. Cp. £cl. vi. 74 ; Ov. Met. viii. stridore, 
* whirring ' (of his wings). 

4J0. liquidas, ' soft notes * as opposed to ' raucas.' presso, * contracted,* 
so as to emit little sound, opposed to plena voce 1. 388. 

414. nidos, 'nestlings;* so G. iv. 17, Aen. xii. 475. iuvat . . . nidos is 
a parenthesis. 

415. Virgil here rejects the Pythagorean and Stoic doctrine that animals, 
as sharers in the ' mens divina ' (Aen. vi. 724 sqq.), have a faculty of divi- 
nation : but it is afterwards mentioned without disapproval in G. iv. 219. 
divinitos is contrasted with fato, which alludes to the Stoic view : remm 
prudentis go together : maior = * greater than ordinary/ or than ours, sit is 
conj. in virtual oratio obliqua ; the principal clause (to be supplied after credo) 
being ingeminare, strepitare, etc. ' I for one cannot believe that it is 
because Heaven has given them any spark of wit, or fate a deeper insight 
into things than ours. But when the weather and the changeful moisture 
of the sky has shifted its course, and Jupiter (i. e. the sky, Ed. viii. 60) 
moist with the south winds condenses what but now was rare, or (by a 
change of wind) rarefies what now was dense, the phases of their souls are 
changed, and their breasts feel other emotions than those they felt while the 
wind was driving on the clouds.* 

418. vias =' courses * or 'directions,' approaching in sense to ratio and 
some terms connected with it, e.g. Cic. Verr. ii. 16 * habeo certam viam et 
rationem.' Ribbeck (followed by Kenn.) reads * vices,' which is simpler, 
but lacks authority : Med., Rom. 3, c give 'vias * (Pal. and Vat. wanting). 

419. denset, pres. indie, of form * denseo ' (above 1. 248, Aen. vii. 794, 
etc.). A correction of Med. gives 'densat,* the form used by Livy and 
Quintilian. In^the above and many other passages of Virgil the MSS. vary 
between the two forms. 

421. alios^ alios, etc. »* alios quam quos (concipiebant) dum nubila 
▼entus sgebat.* The comparison is expressed not by a subordinate clause, 
according to the regular formula, but by simple juxtaposition of the two 
things compared: see G. ii. 266, and cp. Plant. Trin. i. 2. 123, 4 'Proh di 
immortales, verbis paucis quam cito Alium fecisti me, alius ad te veneram.* 
Juv. xiv. 321, quoted by Con., seems less to the point here. 

422. hinc, i.e. from the materialistic explanation just given in opposition 
to that mentioned 11. 415, 416. 'Here is the secret of the rural chorus of 
birds, the joy of cattle, and the rooks' triumphant note.' 

424-426. rapidum, here probably in ordinary sense, 'the swift revolving 
sun,' not as £cl. ii. 10. lunas sequentes ordine means the days of the 
month, capiere, * betrayed,' cp. Aen. i. 673, ii. 196, iv. 330, note. 

427-429. * As to the moon, when first she gathers (or 'rallies ') her return- 
ing fires (i. e. the new moon) ; if her horns be dim, and nought but dark 
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vapour seem enclosed therein, heavy rain is in store for landsmen and for 
sea.* If the new moon is very clear, the outline of the full orb can be 
dimly traced* as it were in the grasp of the bright crescent which reflects 
the sun's rays : cp. the ballad of Sir Patrick Spence : ' I saw the new moon 
late yestreen Wi' the old moon in her lap.* But if the air be vaporous, the 
effect is as described by Virgil. 

430, 431. ore, ' on/ and so ' over her face.* For similar examples of local 
abl.y where a dat. or accus. with prep, might have been expected, see Aen. 
i^- 392* ▼• 290, ix. 213, and note to viii. 178. A red moon is proverbially 
stormy: cp. Shakespeare, 'Venus and Adonis,* 453 *Like a red moon, that 
ever yet betokened Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field.' vento, 
abl. of circumst. ' when there is wind about ;* or simply ' in wind.* 

4Z^> 433* oertissimus, * most trusty/ see note to Aen. i. 576. pura, 
' clear,* a translation of leaBap^ in Aratus, as ' obtusis comibus ' of vuxyojv 
ttai dfifi\€ijjf<ri Hfpcdais. 

437. Glauoo. The only instance in Virgil of a long syllable retaining its 
quantity in hiatus, when 'in thesi.' This line is taken direct from 
Parthenius, T\avK^ teal Vrjpet (Jffffnii Con.) «ai 'Ivitqi McAi/r^prj;. For 
Panopaesbe cp. G. iv. 461 and £cl. vi. 44, note. 

442, 443. medio orbe, abl. loci (or ? respect), ' shall have retired in the 
centre of his disk,* i. e. present a hollow or concave disc. Transl. * "When he 
shall have flecked with spots his rising dawn,- withdrawing (see on 1. 206) 
into a cloud, and thrown back the centre of his disc* In Aratus these are 
separate prognostics; hence some would take que disjunctive "='ve.* ur- 
get, intrans., 'drives on :* cp. Hor. Od. iii. 10. 2 ' urges summovere,* and the 
Greek lAai^vw. ab alto, ' from on high,* as 1. 324 : but in both passages 
some think it = ' from the deep.' 

445. sese nimpents'erumpent:* cp. Aen. xi. 549. 

448. male, ' badly * and so * hardly : * from which developes its purely 
negative force, as in 'male Ada* Aen. ii. 23. 

449. The sound of this line imitates the rattling of hail. liorrida = 
•sharp,' i. e. full of points: cp. Pind. P. iv. 81 <l>pUraovTas 6fA0povs, 'So 
thickly dances on the roof the ^arp rattling hail.' 

454. immiacerier. For this archaic form of inf. pass, (poetical) see 
Roby, Lat. Gr. i. § 614, 615; Man. Comp. Phil. pp. 229-231 (2nd ed.). 

456. fervere: cp. Aen. viii. 677; Lucr. ii. 41, vi. 160 'fulgit:' and see 
Munro ad locc. The 3rd conj. are the older forms: but MSS. both of 
Lucretius and Virgil vary. Quintilian (I. O. i. 6. 8) quotes as strange a line 
of Lucilius distinguishing the two forms as to meaning: '.fervit aqua et 
fervet ; fervit nunc, fervet ad annum.' non . . moneat, not as Eel. ix. 6, an 
archaic use of the negative in prohibition; but (as Eel. x. 17, G. ii. 315. 
iii. 140, Aen. xii. 78) the ordinary negative with potential conjunctive — 'no 
one could advise me.* 

458. ' But if when he restores the day and closes it again.* condet 
gives the notion of closing; see note to Eel. ix. 52. 

460. olaro, as clearing away the clouds : cp. ' candidus * 1. 217. 

461. Serenas, 'for fair weather* (proleptic), opposed to umidus in the 
next line ; ' serenus ' and ' serenans ' have been conj., and either would make 
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godd sense ; but MSS. agree in ' serenas,* which may conceivably have 
arisen from a scribe denoting the « by a line over — se&enas. 

466-468. miseratiu, sc. * est.* An eclipse of the snn took place in Nov. 
44 B.C., the year of Julius Caesar's murder; an account of this and other 
portents being given by Ov. Met. xv. 789 sqq. ; Luc. i. 522 sqq. : cp. 
Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Act ii. Sc. .1. ferrugine, 'lurid hue.' 
Originally the colour of iron rust, so of lurid or murky colour, Aen. vi. 603 
(Charon's, boat) : but also of more pleasing objects G. iv. 183 (hyacinths), 
Aen. ix. 582 and xi. 772 (purple robes), in which cases a dark blue colour 
is probably intended. 

469. quamquam, etc. * Though as regards influence on the world, it 
was not the sun only that gave omens.' This makes a transition to the 
concluding lines upon the politics of Rome. 

470. obsoenae, * ill-omened,* apparently the original meaning, but 
whence derived is uncertain : *coenum,' * filth;' 'scaeva,* *an omen;* and 
aKr\vi\ (i. e. what requires a cloak or cover), being various suggestions : cp. 
Aen. iii. 262. xii. 876; Hor. Epod. v. 98. importunae, 'unlucky,' 'evil- 
boding:' originally the opposite of *op-portunus/ and so * inconvenient,' 
' unseasonable,' and then (like dxatpos) in the stronger sense of * oppressive ' 
applied to 'tyrannus,' 'dqminatio,' etc. Here it repeats the idea of 
• obscenae.' 

471. dabant, 'kept giving.' The eclipse of Nov. 44 b.c. seems to have 
coincided with a period of volcanic disturbance in Italy and Sicily (see Con. 
on 11. 467, 471), the phenomena of which were connected in men's minds 
with the disturbances of the time^ and particularly the death of Caesar. 
Virgil, like Horace (Od. i. 2), seems to treat them as signs of retribution 
for the civil wars and Caesar's murder. 

472. undantem refers to the streams of lava. Servius quotes from 
Livy the statement of a great eruption of Aetna at this time. For a fuller 
description see Aen. iii. 571 sqq.: cp. Lucr. vi. 680 sqq. 

476, 477. * A voice too was heard far and wide through the silent groves, a 
mighty voice.' The pause after a spondaic first foot in 1. 477 gives the 
effect of solemnity, see note to Eel. v. 21. simulaora xnodis palleutia 
miris is from Lucr. i. 1 23. 

479, 480. terrae, * lands,* not (as Con.) the whole expanse of earth, 
ebiir, * ivory statues : ' cp. G. ii. 193. 

482. fluviorum; the i has its consonantal soimd of ^, making the 
word a trisyllable and the first syllable long; cp. *tenuia' 1. 397. 

484, 485. tristibua, 'gloomy,' and so ill-omened, flbrae, ' filaments :' it is 
not certain what the peculiar appearances were from which omens were 
drawn, exta (* exista ') were the larger intestines, heart, liver, etc. altae, 
a natural epithet of cities in a mountainous country : cp. G. ii. 156. 

487. alias, temporal adv., *at no other time;' probably an accus. form 
like ' foras.' Horace (Od. i. 34. 5-8) speaks of thunder in a clear sky as a 
striking portent. 

489-492. ergo, etc. Not only was all nature moved at Caesar's death, 
but Heaven exacted vengeance in the continuance of civil strife and foreign 
war^ the only hope for relief from which is in the young Caesar (Octavianns). 
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*Axid so Philippi saw Roman hosts once more with kindred arms meet 
in battle : nor did Heaven think it shame that Roman blood should twice 
fatten Emathia and the broad plains of Haemos.' paribus, because both 
Roman ; cp. Lucan. i.7 ' pares aquilas et pila minantia pilis.* iterum with 
ooncurrere ; not with videre, for then Virgil would make Philippi the 
scene of both the battles referxed to; viz. Pharsalia (b.c. 48) in Thessaly, 
and Philippi (b.c. 42) in Macedonia. He probably knew better than this ; 
though, like Lucan (i. 680 sqq., vii. 854 sqq.), Ovid (Met xv. 824), and 
Juvenal (viii. 243), he seems to treat Emathia, Haemus, and Thessaly as 
poetically convertible terms. Dean Merivale ('Roman Empire/ iii. p. 214) 
thinks that succeeding writers, misunderstanding Virgil, did represent 
Pharsalia and Philippi as on the same spot. superiB, dat. ethicus, * in the 
sight of heaven;* cp. Lucan. x. 102 'Sat fuit indignum, Caesar, mundoque 
tibique.* Others take it as abl., * unworthy of the gods * (with whom rested 
the decision). 

493-497. Cp. Lucan*s invocation to Thessaly as the scene of so muchRoman 
slaughter (Phars. vii. 847 sqq.). pila, the characteristic Roman weapon : 
' Thine, Roman, is the pilum,* Macaulay, ' Proph. of Capys.* grandia, i. e. 
of an older time, referring to the notion of continual degeneration ; cp. Lucr. 
ii. 1 148 sqq. ; Hor. Od. iii. 6. 45 ; Juv. xv. 69, 70 (exhaustively and curiously 
illustrated by Mayor, 2nd edition). 

498-514. Caesar (Octavianus) is invoked as the only hope of his falling 
country. The passage seems to refer to, and to have been written about, 
33-32 B.C., the beginning of the civil war which ended at Actium; see 
11« 510, 511. It is full of melancholy forebodings, like the parallel pas- 
sage in Horace, Od. i. 2, which expresses much the same hopes and 
fears. 

498-500. Vesta is one of the Di patrii, Romulus one of the Indigetes 
(' deified heroes : ' cp. Aen. xii. 794). iuvenem, Octavianus Caesar (after- 
wards Augustus), now about twenty-eight years old : cp. Eel. i. 43 ; Hor. 
Od. i. 2. 41-43. 

502-504. luimoB, pres. with iampridexn, of what has been for some 
time and is still going on ; cp. Gk. ir6Xai, For the antiquarian allusion cp. 
Aen. V. 811 ; Hor. Od. iii. 3. 21. Virgil is assuming the Trojan origin of 
Rome, which was to be the subject of the Aeneid. satis may apply both 
to luimus and invidet, whether a semicolon or comma (as Kenn.) stands 
after Troiae. 'Long enough have we been paying with our blood for 
Troy's perjured Laomedon ; long enough has heaven's high hall been 
grudging thee to us, O Caesar, and complaining that thou shouldst care for 
earthly triumphs,* — i.e. long enough have the present times of trouble 
lasted. By 11. 503, 504 Virgil means, says Prof Nettleship (' Essay on the 
Poems of Vergil,* p. 55), * that the world has grown too wicked for a god 
to dwell in ; the gods have turned their eyes away from Rome, and are 
jealous that one of themselves can trouble himself about any honours of 
victory which men can offer him.* hominum triumphos contrasts with 
oaeli regia, and need not be supposed to allude to the actual ' triumphi * of 
B. c. 29 (Aen. viii. 714). 

505-508. quippe explains the previous line, < seeing that on earth (ubi » 
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* apud quos ') right gives place to wrong '—lit. 'right and wrong are inverted.* 
aratro, abl., 'no honour worthy of the plough.' squalent, 'lie foul' (with 
weeds), cp. G. ii. 348, note, abduotis, i. e. to the wars. For oonflantiir, 
Nonius and Servius agree in reading 'formantur;* cp. Aen. i. 63. 

509, 510. Euphrates, perhaps alluding to Phraates, who about 32 B.C., 
on Antonius withdrawing his forces, overran Media and Armenia. The 
allusion in Germania is uncertain : but it may be to a war of C. Carrinas 
against the Morini and Suevi, for which he was afterwards alloired a 
triumph (Dion 51. 21 ; Aen. viii. 727). movet belliim, of an oflfensive war 
(Liv. xliii. i. 11), applies well to Phraates, and probably also to a rising of 
the Suevi. vicinae urbes must be the neighbour cities of Italy,- and 
Mars impiiis = 'civil war.* Dion (50. 6), in speaking of the events of 3 2 b. c, 
implies that there were cities in Italy which favoured Antonius and gave 
Octavianus some trouble to crush them. 

513. addiint in spatia, either (i) 'throw themselves on to the course' — 
the reflexive ' se' being omitted, as often in poetry, and 'addere' used for 'dare * 
in the sense of 'place,' 'assign,' etc. (cp. above 11. 129, 150, iv. 150) ; or (2) 
' go quicker every turn,' ' addunt ' being an imitation of the Greek \mZit6oaif 
and 'in spatia' = from 'spatium* to 'spatium* (cp. 'in dies,' 'from day to 
day*). This latter is ingenious, but the meaning given to 'addunt' is 
purely conjectural. The plural ' spatia ' in either case implies the different 
circuits or 'laps' which made the course. The true reading, however, is 
very uncertain. Rom. has 'addunt spatia ;' Med. ' addunt spatio,' with 'in 
spatia' as a correction ; others 'addunt in spatia,' * in spatio,' or * se in spatio: ' 
while conjectures have been made of ' ardent, in spatia et . . .' and ' addunt se 
spatio.' Sil. Ital. xvi. 372 imitates the passage (* In spatia addebant '), but as 
there is a v. 1. * spatio ' we cannot be certain what reading he saw. Vat. is 
wanting here, and also Pal. (though Con. cites it for 'addunt se in spatia'). 
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2, 3. silvestria virgolta, 'the forest undergrowth,' used loosely for 
'arbores,' introduced into this book as supporters of the vine. 

5. tibl, cp. G. i. 12, 14. 'For thee the land is bright with teeming 
harvest of the vine.' pampineo auotumno, either ablative of time, ' when 
autumn bears the vine,' or, like dvdtpa in Greek (Soph. Tr. 703 ; Find. I. 
ii. 8), used as= ' fruit ' or • bloom of autumn.' 

8. dereptis, 'plucked off,' is better than 'direptis,* retained by Ribbeck. 
Both verbs imply violent snatching: but 'diripio* usually = either 'tear in 
pieces,' or * plunder,* cp. Aen. iii. 227, E and I are constantly confused, 
e.g. in nom. ace. plur. of -i stems: and in Hor. Od. iii. 5. 21 there is the 
same variation between 'derepta' and 'direpta.' 

9. 'Nature has different methods for producing trees.' arboribus 
creandis, dat., cf. G. i. 3 and below 1. 178. The methods specified are (1) 
Natural (without help of man), (a) spontaneous generation (11. ao-13), (6) by 
seed (11. 14-16), (c) by suckers (11. 17-19). (2) Artificial; of sbc kinds 
(U. 20-34). 

14-16. posito 'dropped,' i.e. from the tree or by birds. Virgil can 
hardly mean to include sowing by the hand of man in this context, though 
it is not mentioned afterwards among the artificial modes. But his classi- 
fication is loose ; for spontaneous generation must be from seed, nemorum 
niazima, 'queen of the forest,' lit. 'greatest tree of or belonging to the 
woods.' ' dulcissime rerum * Hor. Sat. i. 9. 4 is not quite analogous. lovi, 
' for (in honour of) Jupiter.* aesculus and querous are said to denote two 
varieties of the edible (or Italian) oak (Quercus robur) ; but the terms are 
used indifferently, and here the words ' nemorumque . . . quercus ' seem to be 
merely a poetical amplification for the oak-groves of Dodona sacred to 
Jupiter. 

17-19. puUulat, 'sprouts,' i.e. by 'pulli' or shoots; silva, cp. G.i. 76: 
86 subiioit, cp. Eel. x. 74. 

21. silvamm, ' forest trees ; ' frutioum, 'shrubs.' 

22. via, 'in its course:' not exactly 'by regular method* (Con.); the 
idea being that of practical experience (usus, cp. Eel. i. 71, note) gradually 
devising new processes as it goes on. Such new processes may have been 
hit on by chance and not by regular method. The six processes mentioned 
in 11. 23-34 were technically named 'avulsio,' 'infossio,' 'propagatio,' 'surcu- 
latio,* 'concisio,* 'insitio.* 
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23, 24. plantas, 'suckers/ called technically ' stolones/ tenero probably 
gives the idea of young, fresh, healthy trees : cp. below 11. 272, 343. stirpes, 

* sets/ which 1. 25 says may be planted in two forms, ' both as shafts four- 
cleft (at the bottom, to form a root) and pointed stakes/ The word must 
be used loosely for * shoots ' or ' sets ;' for Virgil cannot mean the principal 
'stirps * or 'stock.* Cp. Lucr. v. iioo (of trees rubbing against each other 
in a wind) * Mutuaque inter se rami stirpesque femntur.* In Cato, R. R. 40 
' stirps * is interchai^ged with * ramus / in Columella, iii. 4, 5 with 'surculus ' 
and 'malleolus,' applied with reference to its use as a * set ' or 'plant.' 

26, 27. * Some trees await the arches of the bent-down layer, and nurseries 
quickset in their native ground ' (* propagatio '). propago (root * pag ' of 

* pango/ iiiff'vv\u)t * fixing down/ a method of propagating trees by bending 
down a shoot till it took root in the earth (hence 'vvf% as still sharing the 
life of the parent tree) ; and then, in general, * offspring/ 

28, 29. The process of ' surculatio/ by cuttings, putator, the ' pruner/ 
i. e. the gardener who has taken the cutting, referenfl, ' restoring * to earth, 
from which the tree originally rose. 

30. quin, cp. £cl. ii. 71, note, oaudioibos sectis, 'when the trunks 
have been lopped,' i. e. roots and branches cut off, leaving the bare stem 
(' concisio ') ; or does it mean ' when the trunk itself has been cut up ' (into 
planks) ? Pliny (xvi. 43) sa3rs that olive wood has been known to sprout 
after being wrought into hinges for doors : and sicoo ligno would suit this 
latter interpretation. 

32. impune, * without harm/ vertere, intrans., cp. G. iii. 365. 

34. pirum, subject of ferre. lapidosacoma according to Con. «' the 
cornel fruit,' and prunis (abl. lod) = ' on plum trees.' But why should the 
cornel, a * victus infelix' (Aen. iii. 649), be grafted on a fruit-bearing tree? 
Virgil must intend the converse of this, that plums are grafted on cornel- 
stocks: coma being poetically used for 'comos' (as 'poraa' 1. 426), re- 
taining its epithet lapidosa, while pronis is abl. of material, *virith 
plums.' 

35-37* genoratim, 'after their kind/ a Lucretian word (i. 20, etc), 
iuvat, etc. * What joy to plant Ismarus with the vine, and clothe huge 
Tabumus with olives!' Virgil points to two great triumphs of human 
industry. Ismarus was famous for wine in Homer's day, Od. ix. 196. 

39-41. * Come thou too and complete with me our course begun/ i. e. the 
writing of the Georgics, undertaken by request of Maecenas, who is ad- 
dressed in each book, laborem, cogn. ace with decurre, lit. ' to run over 
a course from one end to the other,' and so ' perform,' ' complete,' cp. Aen. 
V. 212 ; CatuU. Ixiv. 7 * Ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi.' For its 
use as a technical military term see Aen. xi. 189. volans, 'at full speed,' 
better than the v. 1. 'volens;' cp. Aen. i. 156. patenti, i. e. 'open/ 'un- 
obstructed/ cp. 'pelago aperto' Aen. v. 212. 

42-45. opto, ' choose/ and so 'venture/ Greek rX^fu: cp. Aen. vi. 501. 
With the second non supply * optem ' as apodosis to ai sint. primi, etc 
'coast the very edge of the shore/ i. e. ' primam litoris oram ; ' cp. Eel. viii. 7. 
in manibus terrae, ' land is in our grasp,' cp. Aen. x. 280. hie, ' at this 
point:' carmine floto, 'feigned/ i. e. mythical strains. Virgil seems to 
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mean that now having finished his invocation and introduction he proceeds 
to his subject. 

47. oras (Med.) is better than ' auras/ • luminis orae * being a favourite 
expression of Ennius and Lucretius, denoting the line or border which 
divides light from darkness, being from non-being; cp. Lncr. i. 22 ; Aen. 
vii. 660 ; and for * orae/ * edges/ Lucr. iv. 13 ; G. iv. 39, Aen. ix. 528. Con. 
quotes Gray's expression, ' the warm precincts of the cheerful day.' 

49, 50. natura, 'productive power/ Lucr. iii. 273. inserat, * graft' 
(with cuttings from other trees), sorobibiu mandet mutata subaotis, 

* transplant them to well-dug trenches ; ' cp. Cic. Sen. 15 ' terrae gremio mol- 
lito ac subacto semen excipit,' and the phrases < subigere arva/ etc. 

52. artes = ' qualities ' or 'lessons' acquired by training, as opposed to 
'natura/ cp. G. iii. loi. *By constant training they soon will follow what- 
soever line you shall wish.* vdles, Ribb. from Med. (Vat., Pal., Rom., 
wanting), is perhaps less forcible than 'voces' (Forb., Con., etc.) ; but not 
sufficiently so to overrule the best MS. evidence. Kennedy, retaining 

* voces,' would read * sequantur ' (without MS. authority) and regard exae- 
rlnt as perf. conj. : but there is no grammatical solecism in such a use of 
3nd fut. indie. It is possible to tie Virgil dovm too strictly to the ' rules * 
of the Latin Grammar. 

54. faciat, Ribb., from Med. (ist hand), 'faciet * (Forb., Con., etc.) cor- 
responds better with ' sequentur * 1. 52 if 'voces' be retained ; but see previous 
note. Dr. Kennedy (' Appendix on Virg. Syntax,* p. 670) says, * Here R. 
reads " faciat," then why not " sequantur '* ?' — but is not the difficulty of MS. 
authority sufficient reason ? Tacuos, ' open fields,' in contrast to the wood, 
where it has no room to grow. 

57-59. seminibus iaotis » * posito semine' 1. 14. He is still speaking 
of natural growths, seris nepotibiu, ' descendants yet unborn/ cp. Aen. ix. 
482, and for the idea, Ex:l. ix. 50. poma, ' fruit' in general, as Eel. vii. 54. 

62. oogendae, * must be drilled ' into trenches (as soldiers ' in ordinem '). 
mults mercede, 'at a great cost of labour:' cp. Juv. xiv. 273 'Hie tamen 
ancipiti figens vestigia planta Victum ilia mercede parat ' (sc. 'periculi,' of a 
rope dancer). 

63. tninois, either abl. instr. 'by the method of,' or with *de' supplied 
from the next line ; ' truncis ' seems to refer to ' caudicibus sectis * 1. 30, and 
solidode robore' to the method of 'sets' (* infossio') described in 11. 24, 25. 
respondent = 'give a return ; * not derived from the use 'respondere nomini- 
bus ' of debtors (Con.), but parallel to it, from the general idea of giving 
satisfaction, cp. G. i. 47 ' votis respondet ' (which shows the origin of the 
usage) ; Seneca * Villam, quia non tota ad animum responderat, diruisse.' 
In Columella it appears as almost a technical term for 'yielding' produce— 

* vitis, nisi praepingui solo, non respondet' (iii. 2. 11). 

6^. coronae, descriptive gen., * tiie shady tree that formed the chaplet of 
Hercules;' i. e. the poplar (Eel. vii. 61), which, according to legend, Her- 
cules found growing on the banks of Acheron, when he brought Cerberus 
from below. The story perhaps grew out of the Greek name dx€/wis 
(black poplar) ; language being often the parent of mythology. 

69. This line as it stands is hypermetric, and is analogous to iiL 449, 
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which ends with 'sulphiira ; ' the order in each case being that of MSS. and 
old editions and commentators (e. g. Servius). Most modem editors, how* 
ever, including Ribbeck, transpose, so as to get rid of the hypermeter, 
inserituT vero et nuolB arbutus horrida fetu ; one reason being the 
supposed incompatibility of a trochaic ending with the laws of hypermetric 
verse [h6rrid(a), siilphur(a)]. But (i) the examples of such verse are too 
few to justify much induction as to its 'laws;* (a) the last foot of an 
ordinary hexameter is really a trochee (-w), the line being 'dactylic 
catalectic/ which would account for our never finding a dactyl there, as 
in all other feet (where it is the equivalent of a spondee -- ^) — see Introd. 
IV; (3) the probability that copyists (even of the best MSS.) would 
remove metrical anomalies (as in Aen. vi. 33, vii. 437), rather than introduce 
them by mistake, and the general canon of preference for the reading which 
is least likely to have been interpolated, point to retaining the MSS. order, 
in the absence of better evidence as to the metrical ' law ' which it is said 
to infringe ; (4) the occurrence of a similar rhythm in iii. 449 lessens the 
objection that might be felt to retaining a metrical peculiarity in a solitary 
instance. I have therefore preferred to follow Conington as against Wagner, 
Forbiger, Ribbeck, Kennedy, etc., believing that, on a point of much 
difficulty, he has adopted the more critical attitude. On ordinary hyper- 
meter see G. i. 295. horrida, • rugged,' probably in allusion to its rough 
bark. 

71. fagus, nom. sing. ; the -us in arsi before a vowel, oastaneae, gen. 
sing, depending on flore, understood from the next line. The MS. reading 
(retained by Ribb.) is ' fagos ; ' oastaneae then is nom. plur., and the words 
belong to the previous clause — * castanae gessere fagos.* But why should 
Virgil speak of grafting beech-nuts on chestnut trees ? The reverse is much 
more probable, and it is easy to see how * fagos ' might have supplanted an 
original 'fagus,' if a copyist regarded the latter as ace. plur. in -lis, and 
substituted the proper form in -os : while as between ' fagus ' and * fagus * 
the balance would turn in favour of the view which obviated the metrical 
anomaly. Here, then, other considerations may fairly override the testimony 
of MSS. 

73. • Nor is the method of grafting and of budding one and the same.' 
simplex, like Gk. dirXovs =*uncompounded,* 'unmixed,' and non simplex 
«' various,' 'manifold,' 'more than one;' cp. G. iii. 482; Hor. Od. iv. 14. 
13 'plus vice simplici,' *more than once.' inserere, imponere» verbal 
substt. in gen. or dat. case; see on G. i. 213. ooulos imponeresGk. 
kyo<l>$aXfuffpi6s * ipoculatio.' 

75-77- tunicas, • coats' — i. e. the inner bark, under the 'cortex.* fit, 'is 
made ' (by the knife), libro «* tunicas * 1. 75 ; udo, as being full of sap. 

80-82. et, *a remnant of primitive simplicity of expression' (Con.), i.e. 
in coordination rather than subordination of clauses; cp; in English, 'The 
Lord, he is God,' * My banks they are furnished with bees.' See on Eel. 
vii. 7. exiit, perhaps implying instantaneous action, cp. G. i. 330, Aen. 
viii. 65. miraturque, Med. and others have 'miratasque' — i.e. probably 
* miratastque ' (mirata est que) introduced to harmonize with exiit. 

84. lotoque, 'que* disjunctive, as below 11. 87, 139, Aen. x. 320. 
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86. Three varieties of olive — *the first round and small; the second 
spindle-shaped; the third was gathered unripe' (Kenn.). For the hiatus 
radii et see Introd. IV. 

87. 'Nor are apples and the orchards of Alcinous (of one kind only).' 
que, disjunctive, as above 1. 84. Aloinoi silvae, see Horn. Od. vii. iia 
sqq. * Alcinoo dare poma * is a proverb like our • cany coals to Newcastle.' 

88. volaemis (Ribb. from Med., others 'volemis'), a large pear (* warden- 
pear '), so called, according to Servius, from filling the hollow of the hand 
Cvola'). 

89. arboribns, here and U. 267, 278, 300 mights the vines themselves; 
but more probably = * the trees * on which the vines were supported, as Eel. 
V. 32. In 1. 290 below 'arbos' is distinct from *vitis.* 

91-95. Mareotides albae, 'the white grapes of LakeMareotis* (in Egypt); 
cp. Hor. Od. i. 37. 14. passo, 'raisin- wine,* from 'passa ('pansa') uva,' 
•grape ' spread out to dry. tenuis, variously explained as 'thin,* 'light * wine, 
or * subtle,' * penetrating,' in connection with the next line; cp. 'tenues 
pluviae.* olim, 'one day,' 'hereafter;' cp. Aen. i. 20. purpureae and 
preciae (according to Servius = praecoquae) are specific names for certain 
kinds of grape in Columella. 

97, 98. firmissima, * best for keeping.* Pliny (xiv. 2) speaks of the 
' firmitas * of the Aminaean wines, ' contra omne sidus firmissima.' assurgit, 
'rises in respect for,* 'yields precedence to,' cp. Eel. vi. 66, Juv. xiii. 55 'si 
iuvenis vetulo non assurrexerat,' Cic. Pis. 12 'an quisquam in curiam 
venienti assurrexit?' ib. In v. i. § 48 'commune est quod homines vulgo 
probarunt, ut maioribus natu assurgatur.' rex, 'king of wines.' The wines 
of Phanae, in Chios, were proverbially fine; cp. Eel. v. 71 ; Hor. Epod. 
X. 14. 

99, 100. Argitis, from dp7^s, in allusion to the colour of the grape or 
wine. There were an * Argitis maior ' and * Argitis minor.' oid non, etc. 
' which none can match for jrielding so much,* etc. oertaverit, second fut. 
indie fluere, durare, a freer poetical use of infin. to express result, Gk. 
ctf<rr€ c. infin. 

loi, 102. difl, etc. The best wines were reserved for the dessert or 
mensa secnnda, at which a libation was first poured to the gods (cp. Aen.' 
i- 737)- taransiepim, conjunctive of 'modified statement' (to avoid blufF- 
ness), ' I would not pass thee by . . .' (lit. ' would not have *) ; cp. Aen. x. 186 
and below 11. 289, 338. 

104. neque enim, etc. 'nor indeed is it important to count them up.* 
On this earlier sense of enim see note to 1. 509 below. 

108. lonii, sc, 'maris,* corresponds to Iiibyoi. aequoris 1. 105. The 
sea- waves and desert sands are natural examples of number past counting : 
cp. the oracle in Hdt. i. 47 oDSci t' €70; xj/dfifiov t dpiOfibv koI fiirpa Ba^curaijs, 
and Pind. P. ix. 46 sqq. (quoted by Con.). 

109. Cp. Lucr. i. 166 'ferre omnes omnia possent.' 'The expression is 
probably almost proverbial, like * non omnia possumus omnes ' (Munro). 

114. ciiltoribus, abl. of agent, more usually with 'a,' 'ab,' but, as far as 
the force of the case goes, independent of the preposition. Cp. Juv. i. 13 
*assiduo ruptae lectore columnae,' Hor. ^pp. i. i. 94 'curatus inaequali 
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tonsore ;' and for a corresponding anomalous usage see G. i. 234. extremis, 
' remotest/ is illustrated by the next line, domitum, see note to G. i. 99. 

118, 119. acanthi, 'the acacia* {Mimosa Nilotica), different from Eel. 
iii. 45. lana, i. e. 'cotton/ called cf/MOv &wh (vkov by Herodotus. 

1 20. Silk was supposed to be a down scraped from the leaves of trees, 
until, in the reign of Justinian (about 530 a. d.), some Persian merchants 
brought silkworms from the East. See Gibbon, ch. xl. sect. 3. 

iaa-124. India» Oceano propior, apparently the Malabar coast, whose 
jungles, abounding in inmiense teak and jack trees, run close to the sea. 
The expression extrexni sinus orbis, 'earth's furthest nook/ points to the 
Homeric conception of a circumfluent ocean stream — ^perhaps a common- 
place of poetry after it ceased to be believed as a'fact. So Catull. Ixiv. 30 
' Oceanusque man qui totum amplectitur orbem.' aera snmmiun arboris, 
' the air above the tree.* Tincere, 'win their way through ;* cp. Thuc. i. 21 
h iivOSibts dtcvtvitajKora, '(stories) which have made their way into the 
region of fable;' also Aen. v. 155 'locum superare priorem/ 

126, 127. trist-es, 'bitter/ cp. G. i. 75: tardum saporem, 'lingering 
taste.* feliois, ' blessed* or ' propitious ' (as an antidote), mali, ' citron.* 
praesentius, etc., * no more sovereign remedy,* see Eel. i. 42, note. 

129. Apparently interpolated from iii. 283. In Med. it is written on the 
margin (Vat., Pal., Rom. wanting) : in some of the better ninth-century MSS. 
it forms part of the text, and Servius comments on it as such. Con. retains 
it in default of sufficient evidence against it ; but the probability is strong 
that it got into later MSS. from the marginal note on Med. by some copyist 
who recollected it in iii. 285. 

1 31-134. faoiem, ' appearance/ see note to Aen. i. 658. erat, indie, in 
apodosi for rhetorical liveliness, to show how near the thing was to happen- 
ing: cp. Aen. ii. 55, iv. 15-19, xi. 112; Hor. Od. ii. 17. 28, iii. 16. 3. ad 
prima, • in the highest degree,* Is rd vpSrra : cp. * cum primis,* * in primis.* 
From these adverbial phrases grew the adverbs * comprime,* ' apprime,* and 
even an adjective ' apprimus;* * cum maxime * is similarly formed from ' cum 
maximis.' 

136-176. Episode in praise of Italy. 'In this episode/ says Mr. Sellar 
(p. 253), 'the sorrow for the past and foreboding for the ftiture, which 
marks the close of the first book of the Georgics, has entirely cleared away. 
The feeling now expressed is one of pride and exultation in Italy . . . The 
glory of Italy (1. 1 74) is declared to be the motive for the revival of this 
ancient theme.* 

136. silvae, gen. after ' ditissimia,* ' the Median land, with all its wealth of 
wood.' Con. takes 'silvae,* nom. plur., and 'terra* in apposition. 

138. oertent, potential, 'can vie.* 

140, 141. tanzi, in allusion to the Argonautic legends of Colchis. The 
language is a reminiscence of Lucretius, v. 30 'Diomedis equi spirantes 
naribus ignem ; * see note to Ed. x. 54. satis dentibns, ablat. absoL, a 
sort of vcTfpov vp6rtpov, as the dragon*s teeth were sown after the bulls 
had ploughed the land.* Transl. * No fire-breathing bulls have ploughed, 
and no dragon's teeth have been sown ; * cp. Aen. vi. 22. 

145. hino, 'ex hac terra/ 'Hence comes the war-horse that prances 
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o^er the plain.' bellator equuB, as 'venator canis* Aen. xii. 751, nu 
680. 

146, 147. The Umbrian river Clitmnnus was famous for a breed of white 
<:attle, their whiteness being ascribed to the qualities of the stream, cp. 
Prop. iii. 19. 25 ; Lucan. i. 473 ; Byron, * Childe Harold/ iv. 66-68. Juv. 
xii. 13 speaks only of the fattening effect of its pastures, *Pinguior taums 

nee finitima nutritus in herba Laeta sed ostendens Clitumni pascua.' 

sacro, of rivers, springs, etc. as the abode of deities, cp. Aen. viii. 7a, 
ix. 816. 

149. *Here is ever-present spring, and summer after summer time.* 
aliexUfl xnensibiu recalls Lucr. i. i8a 'alienis partibus anni/ but in a diffe- 
rent connection, Lucretius speaking of the derangement of nature. See note 
to Eel. X. 54. ver and aestas must be taken loosely and allowance made 
for poetical exaggeration of the climate of Italy. 

150. pomis, probably dat., cp. below 1. 323. Others, taking utiliss: 
* fertilis,' make it ablative. 

152. semina, imitation from Lucr. iii. 741 'triste leonum Seminium,^ 
explained by Munro to mean 'not the young of lions, but the breed or race 
to which they belong:* cp. Lucr. iv. 998 'catulorum blanda propago,' 
1232 'virum suboles,* G. iii. loi 'prolem parentum/ etc. 

153, 154. tanto, i. e. as elsewhere ; ' nor gathers his scaly form into a coil 
with so vast a sweep.* 

155. 'Think too of many^ a noble city, the triumph of our toil, many a 
town piled by the hand of man on beetling crags, and the streams that flow 
beneath their ancient walls.* oiieruzn laborem (cp. Aen. i. 455) = 'opera 
laboie confecta,* ' the result or effort of great toil.* Mr. Sellar, speaking of 
this passage, says, * By a few powerful strokes he combines the characteristic 
features and the great memories of Italian towns in lines which recur to 
every traveller as he passes through Italy. . . No expression of patriotic 
sentiment in any language is more pure and noble than this.* 

158. • Mare superum * (Hadriatic), and • Inferum * or * Tyrrhenum.' 

160. asflurgens, 'heaving with the waves and roaring of a sea.* Mr. 
Sellar quotes Goethe's reminiscence of this line on coming to the Lago di 
Garda (Benacus) — * This is the first Latin verse, the subject of which ever 
stood visibly before me ; and now in the present moment, when the wind is 
blowing stronger and stronger, and the lake casts loftier billows against the 
little harbour, it is just as true as it was hundreds of years ago. Much, 
indeed, has changed, but the wind still roars about the lake, the aspect of 
which gains even greater glory from a line of Virgil.' And the power of 
Virgilian associations is well expressed, with reference to this same passage, 
in the lines-^ 

'And now we past 
From Como, when the light was gray. 
And in my head for half the day 
The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of "Lari Maxime** all the way, 
Like ballad-burthen music, kept . . . .* 

161. portuA. Lakes Avemus and Lucrinus were two land-locked xx>ols 
VOL, II. F 
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on the coast near Baiae. Agrippa cut a channel between them, strengthened 
the bank between Lucrinus and the sea with masonry (Luorino addita 
daostra), and made an entrance in it for ships. The double haven was 
then called Partus lulius in honour of the lalia gens, and of Octavianos 
(called Inlius, Aen. i. 388) as its representative : cp. Hor. A. P. 63 sqq. 

163, 164. 'Where the Julian waters (i.e. the harbour) echo afar with the 
recoil of the sea (beaten back by the olaustra of the outer lake), and the 
Tyrrheiian tide comes in to the channels of Avemus* (the inner lake). 
Virgil describes two distinct features, (i) the exclusion of the sea by a 
breakwater, (2) its admission by the entrance channel to the inner harbour. 
The Lucrine lake was nearly filled up by an earthquake in 1538, and 
Avemus is again shut off from the sea. 

165, 166. haeo eadem, 'she too' (Italy), argentd xItos, a Lucretian 
phrase in different context (Eel. x. 54), the original reference being to 
streams of molten metal, Lucr. v. 1256. By rivos Virgil probably implies 
' veins * of metal ; but in fluzit (1. 166) he is thinking of streams bringing 
down gold like Pactolus (Aen. x. 142), which was proverbial of wealth, cp. 
Juv. xiv. 299 *(aurum) Quod Tagus et rutila volvit Pactolus harena;' 
Hdt. V. loi ; Prop. i. 6. 33. venis, loc. abl., * within her frame.' plurima 
fluxit, * flowed abundantly,' cp. Eel. viii. 96. 

167. virum is emphatic ; he goes on to celebrate the men whom Italy 
produces, geniu acre virum referring to all that follows ; * a gallant race 
of men, too, has she borne — Marsi and Sabine chivalry, Ligurians trained 
to hardship and Volscian pikemen, the Dedi and Marius and great Camillus 

and Scipios stout in war ' pubes, like * iuvenes ' (Aen. u. 348), 

'inventus,' etc. has the general sense of 'warriors,' cp. Aen. ii. 477. 
verutos, armed with the * vera Sabellum ' (Aen. vii. 66e^), 

1 70. Scipiadas, cp. Aen. yi. 842, a hybrid word employed for metrical 
reasons by Virgil and Lucretius (iii. 1034), and perhaps by Ennius before 
them ; 'Scipiones 'being unmanageable in heroic verse. 

171; 172. These lines refer to the settlement of the East by Octavi^ius 
after his victory (iam victor) at Actium b.c. 31 ; cp. G. iii. 30, iv. 561. 
imbellem, an expression of national contempt for the conquered. Bomanis 
arcibus, i. e. the seven hills, as in 1. 535. 

173-176. 'Hail, land of Saturn, mighty mother of noble fruits and noble 
heroes I For thee I essay my theme, the glorj' and the skill of old ; for 
thee am I bold to unseal the hallowed springs, and sing the song of Ascra 
through the towns of Rome.' Satumia, as the seat of the golden age, cp. 
Eel. iv. 6. Asoraemn, i. e. Hesiodic, cp. Eel. vi. 70. On the relationship 
of the Georgics to the 'Works and Days' of Hesiod see Sellar, v. 4 

(P- 193)- 

177. ingeniis, 'temper,* cp. 'habitus locorum' G. i. 52. quae robora, 
etc., ' their relative strength and colour and productive power.' 

179-181. difliciles, 'unyielding,' opposed to 'facilis' 1. 223. Cp. Hor. 
Od. iii. 7. 32; 10. II *Penelopen difficilem procis.' maligni = • stingy,' 
'niggardly,' and so 'barren' — the opposite to 'benignus:' cp. Aen. vi. 270, 
xi. 525. The three signs of dificiles terrae are argilla (potter's clay, cp. 
Hor. Epp. ii. 2. 8), domi and calculus, silva, G. i. 76; vivaois^ £cl. 
vii, 30, 
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' 184. 185. uligine, the natural moisture of the earth, Gk. U/Kb, cp. Sil. 
It. viii. 381 *pestifera Pomptini uligine campi/ quique firequens, 'a 
plain with abundant herbage and a teeming bosom.' 

187. despioere, Med., Pal. (Vat., Rom. wanting), and the best 9th c^itury 
MSS: yet Ribbeck follows an inferior one in writing 'dispicere,* in 
obedience to Lachmann, who on Lucr. iv. 418 says that 'despicere' is not 
used with aocus. except in the sense of ' contemn.' For the sake of this 
canon Lachmann has silso to alter Aen. i. 224, where Med., Rom., etc. read 
* despiciens''(Ribb. following him there also), and to correct various passages 
m Lucretius, Columella, Maniliu^ and Ovid, where the counter evidence of 
MSS. is perhaps less formidable. 

188. editus, 'rising to the South' (austro,dat, cp. *caelo educere' Aen. 
ii. 186, etc). 

190-192. hio, i.e. the soil whose various properties have been described 
in 11. 184-189., olim, 'in time to come,' see on Aen. i. 20. uvae, gen. 
after fertilis ; so with « dives,* • felix,' 'ferax,* and other adjectives, qualem, 
etc., the best wines were used for libations, cp. 1. 101 above, Eel. v. 71. 
pateriB et auro, ' golden bowls.' 

193, 194. ebur, the 'ivory* flute, cp. G. i. 480. Tyrrhenus, probably a 
customary epithet of flute-players, as having been, like actors (Li v. vii. 2), 
originally imported from Etruria, the source of all the arts at Rome. The 
life of a flute-player attached to some temple would make him pinsuis, 
' sleek ' and ' fat :' cp. the language of old English ballads about monks and 
friars, reddiniufl. 'render,' i.e. as a gift due to the gods, cp. Aen. v. 386. 

196-199. urentes, the bite of goats was thought poisonous, especially to 
olive trees. Mantua, cp. Eel. i. and ix. herboso flumine, the Mincius, 
cp. Ed. vii. I a : abl. loci, or of material (?). 

200. deerunt, dissyllable by synizesis, cp. Aen..vii, 262, x. 378. Ribb. 
writes 'derunt ' after Pal. 

203, 204. nigra, ' this is the colour of the land in Campania, and indi- 
cates the presence of decayed animal and vegetable matter ' (Keightley). 
piD^nus (opposed to 'tenuis * 1. 180) implies the character of a strong clay 
soil. * A soil that shows rich when the ploughshare is driven in.* But see 
below 1. 248. putre, * crumbling.' 

205. iuvenois, abL of circumstance. Others explain it as dat. (?) or 
abl. of agent, as if decedere » ' devehi.' 

207. unde, i.e. 'terra ex qua.* A lately cleared soil is also good for 
com. 

211. rudia, 'untried;* so 'mare rude' CatuU. Ixiv. ii. enituit, ex- 
plained by some of the shining look of the earth after ploughing, is better 
taken generally of the brightness of cultivated fields. * The virgin plain 
soon smiles, when once it has felt the plough.* Cp. Catull. Ixi. 21 'enitet 
myrtus floridis ramulis.* 

21^. nam, etc (he recommends strong or newly cleared soils;) 'for as 
for the gravel of a down country (quidem»7^) it hardly grows cassia 
shrubs (Eel. ii. 49) and rosemary for bees' — much less com for men. 
rorem, sc. 'marinum.' 

214, 215. tofos, 'tufa,' a porous volcanic stone common in Italy. 
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negant, etc, * prove that no other lands/ etc., i. e. the presence of tufa and 
marl is a sign that snakes hannt the place. 

219. viridi, Forb., Ribb. ; 'viridis,' Con., Kenn., but with less MS, 
authority. 

220. soabie et salaa robigine, hendiadys: 'with a scurf of briny 
rust* 

222, 223. oleo, Forb., Ribb. from Pal., Rom. and other codd.: 'oleae/ 
Con. from Med.: Ribb. and Kenn. write 'oleost.' facilem, 'kindly,' opposed 
to 'difficilis'l. 179. 

225. Taoais, 'desolate,* i.e. 'thinly peopled,' cp. 'vacuis Cumis* Juv. 
iii. 2, ' vacuis Ulubris' ib. x. 102. The river Clanius in Campania overflowed 
Acerrae. 

227. an shows that * utrum' or 'num' must be supplied with rara sit, 
si belonging to reattires (or ' requiras,' Rom. and corr. of Med.). * Close * 
(densa) and * loose * (rara) soils are distinguished. 

231 . in solido, 'where the ground is firm ; ' cp. G. i. 112. putetim, ^a 
pit/ 

233. si deeimnt (above 1. 200). If there is not enough (to fill up the 
hole). 

a35> sorobibiis, plur. for sing., used loosely as = 'puteo.' superabit 
gives the opposite idea to * deerunt.* * if there be earth left over, when the 
trench is filled up, 'tis a close soil (spissns s;: ' densus ' 1. 227); look for 
resistance in the clods^ and stiffness in the ridges, and employ stout oxen 
for ploughing up the ground.' proscinde, cp. G. i. 97. The epithets 
eunctantes, orassa, Talidia are emphatic. 

238, 239. perhibetor, * what is commonly called " Intter." * Con. makes 
the parenthesis begin with fnigibua, but the position of the pronoun is in 
favour of the more common punctuation, arando, ' beneath the plough.' 
This gerundial use of the partic. in '-dus' (like 'habendo' I. 250, *doman« 
dum' G. iii. 206, 'videndo* ib. 215, and like the ordinary gerundive use) 
seems to approach a passive meaning ; but it expresses the verbal notion as 
an abstract subst. independent of ' voice.* Thus * habendo ' might be either 
r^ eX^"' ^^ '''V <xc^^^ f ^^d arando here might be translated ' by the 
ploughing ' or • by being ploughed.' Cp. Eel. ix. 24, note. 

241-245. qnalofl and cola are the same — baskets of dose-plaited 
osier, as strainers of the wine-press, hue, into them (the 'cola'), ad 
plenum, sc. ' celum,' till the strainer is full, soilicet, * you will see.' 

246, 247. But the flavour will clearly betray it, and with bitter disrelish 
will warp into a frown the faces of those who taste.' manifestos, in 
sense adverbial, see note to Aen. i. 8. tristia, proleptic. torquebit, cp. 
Lucr. ii. 400 'At contra tetra absinthi natura ferique C^itauri foedo per- 
torquent ora sapore,' where Munro cites Milton, ' Par. Lost,' x. 599 ' With 
hatefullest disrelish writhed their jaws.' amaro. Pal., Rom. * * amaror,' 
Ribb., Kenn. after Med. — a substantive only occurring Lucr. iv. 2 24. Gellius 
(i. 21) says that 'amaro ' was generally read in his time, but that Hyginus, 
an old commentator, professed to have discovered in a MS. belonging to 
Virgil's family the v. 1. * amaror.' 

248, 249. pinguis, here of a stiff clay soil that will not crumble, whereas 
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in 1. 203 it is coupled with * putris.* The same kind of soil is described in 
each case, but with difference of degree, denique, *in brief.' fatisoit^ 
cp, G. i. 180. 'It never breaks up when tossed in the hand, but like pitch 
yields clammily to the fingers as you hold it.' habendo, see note to 1. 239. 

251. ipsa, *in itself (independently of cultivation) productive beyond 
measure.' iusto applies also to maiores herbas : the soil Is too luxuriant 
and its products too rank. 

254» 255. tacitam, in sense adverbial, see Aen. i. 8 ; * betrays itself by its 
own weight without further Sign.' Cp. Liv. i. 50 *ne id quidem ab Tumo 
taciturn tulisse ferunt' (* without an answer from'), and the use in legal 
phrase = 'unexpressed,' 'implied.' English, a 'tacit* understanding, 
promptum, 'easy.* 'Prompta moenia oppugnanti* ('practicable') Liv. 
xxiii. I, 'facilis et prompta defensio' Cic. De Or. i. 56, 237. ooulis, ablat. 

256. quia oui, a double question {rls rivi ;). Kenn. takes cni indef., as 
in *si quis,' etc. (rls rivi ;), on the ground that only one question is really 
put here, viz. ' What is the colour of each soil ? * * quis * is not generally 
used as indef. pron. except with 'si,' 'nisi,' 'ne;' but it occurs in Aen. 
vi. 141 ; Hor. Sat. i. 3. 63 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 26 'quantum quis damni professus 
erat,' ib. Hist. iii. 58 'quanto quis clarion' 

260, 261. ezooquere, 'to dry in the sun;' Lucr. vi. 962 'terram sol 
e^coquit ; ' cp. G. i. 65. et . . . montes, ' and to cleave with trenches the 
large hill-sides.' Virgil inculcates a lesson of hard and thorough work, 
ante repeats 'multp ante' 1. 259, cp. £cl. i. 70. supinatas, 'upturned.' 

266, 267. 'They look out a place where the vine crop may first be got 
ready for its supporters, just like the spot to which it is soon to be removed 
and planted out' — i.e. they choose two similar spots, one for a 'seminarium* 
or nursery, the other for an 'arbustum* (Eel. i. 40). looum similem, 
virtually =:'locorum similitudinem.' 

268. ' Lest the young plants take unkindly to their mother soil if suddenly 
changed' (by shifting from the 'seminarium' to the 'arbustum'). 

271, 272. azi, the North pole, restituant, sc. *modum,' 'partem,' 
'terga.' sdeo, etc. 'So important is habit in youth.' in teneris is am- 
biguous, = either 'in teneris annis,' abl. of time (Con.) ; or * in teneris rebus,' 
i.e. 'quum res sint tenerae,' abl. of circumstance — cp. 'res tenerae' 1. 342, and 
for construction, G. i. 112. Quintilian (i. 3) read ' a teneris,' and so perhaps 
■did Columella, who says (R. R. v. 6) * plurimum enim refert ut eam partem 
caeli spectent cui ab tenero consueverunt :' cp. Hor. Od. ii. 6. 23 *de tenero 
ungui,' and Cic. Fam. i. 6 'praesta te eum, qui mihi a teneris, ut Graeci 
dicunt, unguiculis es cognitus.' 

275. densa, sc. *semina' or 'sata.' 'Plant them close; on closely- 
planted ground the vine is' not less prolific' non sefipiior ubere, cp. 
'fertilis ubere * 1. 185. in denso, sc. * loco ;' cp. * in sicco * G. i. 363. The 
meaning is fixed by ' densa sere.' 

276. coUes, Pal., Rom., Ver., Gud. b, c — ^Vat. wanting. Ribb. and Con. 
* coUis * (? Med.), but on what principle of MS. authority it is hard to see. 

276-278. ' But if you mark out a soil of waving slopes and upland downs, 
give your rows free space ; and all the same (as in close planting), when 
your trees are planted, let every path in the line it cuts square exactly with 
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the others, seeto limite, *in respect of the line cut' by each 'via/ or 
avenue. This arrangement of the ' arbustum * is what Pliny calk * quin- 
cuncialis ordinum ratio,* i.e. in the form of a 'quincunx* (:•:); and the 
resemblance of this to the battle array of a Roman legion (Diet. Ant. 
•Exercitus') sugg^ts the simile which follows. Cp. Caes. B. G. vii. 73 
'obliquis ordinibus in quincuncem dispositis* — e.g. 

******* 

****** 

******* 

****** 

279-283. 'As often in some mighty war when a legion has deployed its 
cohorts in long array (longa with ezplicuit) ; the column has halted on 
an open plain and the lines are dressed, and far and wide the gromid is all 
a sea of gleaming brass, before they join their dread encounter, while Mars 
yet hovers in suspense between the hosts.' The simile is so obviously 
suggested by the arrangement of the ' arbustum,' that the punctuation here 
given seems preferable to that of most editions, viz. a full stop at 1. 278 and 
colon at 1. 283. explicait, the whole manoeuvre, explained in detail by 
stetit agmen and directae (Ribb. 'derectae') ades. aero renidenti 
is suggested by Lucr. ii. 325 'totaque circnm Acre renidescit tellus;' see 
Munro, ad loc, horrida misoent proelia, cp. Milton, ' Par. Lost,' ii. 716 : 

'Stand front to front, 
Covering a space^ till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air.' 

284. Tiarom, variously taken (i) with omniay but the position of the 
words is against this ; (2) with dixnenaa, on analogy of strata viarom. 
(Aen. i. 422), 'let all the measured avenues be even;' (3) with paziboa 
noineria ; as most editions, but in different senses : — Con. ' equal and 
regular avenues' (» pares et numerosae viae); Forb. 'equal intervals 
(numeris pedum) between the avenues;' Kenn. 'roads of corresponding 
size.' Might it not a 'in even lines (i.e. ranks) of avenues,' keeping up 
the military metaphor in the semi-technical use of 'numeri* found, e.g. in 
Tacitus : cp. ' reliquos in numeros legionis composuerat ' (' into the tanks ') 
Hist. i. 87, 'sparsi per provindam numeri' ('troops') Agric. 18? If not, 
paribus numeris must be loosely used in the sense of even distribution or 
arrangement, « ' pari numeratione : ' it can hardly refer to the size of the 
roads. 

288. fastig^a, ' depth,* Le. downward slope ; originally the upward slope 
of a roof or gable, and so = ' height.' Cp. the different meanings of ' altus :' 
and see on Aen. ii. 444. 

289. aosiin, 'I should venture,' conjunct of modified statement. This 
and * faxim ' (' facsim ') are the only regular survivals in classical Latin oi a 
series of future forms in '-so,' '-sim,' '-sere' (ind., conj., infin.), common in 
the older dialect of Plautns, old laws and formularies;, etc. Virgil has 
'iusso* (Aen. xi. 467), Lucretius 'cohibessit' (iii 444), Catullus 'recepso* 
(xliv. 19) and 'tepefaxit * (Ixviii. 29), Terence 'excessis' (And. iv. 4. 21) and 
*appellassis' (Phorm. v. i. 15). See Roby, L. Gr. i. §§ 619-625; Man. 
Comp. PhiL pp. 317-219, and edition. 
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290. 'The tree is planted deeper and far into (or 'within/ locative) the 
ground.* Cp. 'terrae infodiunt' Aen. xi. 205. The coiDcidence of terrad 
in these passages with the so-called 'genitive of place' (i.e. locative) 
' Romae ' raises the question whether such apparent uses of dative with a 
verb implying motion might not be referred to the locative case (the 
existing traces of which— 'humi,* 'domi/ 'ruri/ etc. — are in form dative). 
The distinction here drawn between orbos and vitia seems to preclude the 
former word from application to the vine — at least in a technical treatise 
like the Georgics, cp. v. 89. 

395. Tolvens, ' rolling/ and so passing through ; cp. Aen. i. 9. vinoit 
duraado, 'conquers by lasting/ i.e. 'outlasts.* Tirom aaeoula, 'genera- 
tions.* Cp. Lucr. i. loa ' Multaque vivendo vitalia vincere saecla/ and on 
the force of the alliteration Munro, Notes ii. Introd. pp. 106-7 (^^^ cd.). 

S99. flagella, the top shoots of the vine; CatuU. Ixii. 5a 'vitis . . . lam 
iam contingit summum radice flagellum.* 

302. olea, Kibb. and others from Med. 'oleas* (the s of which may be 
due to initial s of the next word). ' oleae,' Con., etc. from Pal., Rom., taking 
i2uere«' plant* (wild olive stocks as supporters in the 'arbustum*) and 
making vites the subject in U. 312, 313 ; so that the whole passage refers to 
vines. With ' olea * the sense niust be ' graft wild stocks (of oleaster) with 
the olive ; ' and the passage is then a precept against engrafting the olive 
on the oleaster, because, if a fire occurred, the olives would bum down 
below the graft, and only the bitter oleaster would grow up again, olivae is 
then subj. of 11. 312, 313 ; which makes 1. 314 much more to the point. The 
objection taken to this reading and interpretation is the awkward transition 
from vine to olive : but on the whole it is the least of two evils. 

308. nemus, i. e. * the olive grove/ If vines are here referred to, it must 
«(less appropriately) the 'arbustum.* ruit, 'throws up,* see G. i. 105, 
note. 

310. ferens, probably epithet of 'ventus*«'a favouring (i.e. carrying) 
wind:' cp. Aen. iii. 473, iv. 430; and M<^opot dif/ios Thuc. iii. 74. 

312. hoc ubi, sc. 'accidit,* a very unusual ellipse. Lucretius several 
times has ' hoc ubi * « * when in this way * — e. g. iv. 360 : and Virgil may 
unconsciously echo it in a different connection— see note to Eel. x. 54. 

314. Buperat, 'remains alone' (i.e. over, when the olives are burnt 
down). 

315. ' Nor can any one have such credit for foresight as to persuade you ;* 
a condensed expression for tarn prudena habeatur at persuadeat : cp. 
Aen. i. 539 'nee persuadeat,' and see £cl. x. 17, G. i. 456. 

316. moT«ri, Ribb. from Pal., Rom. ['movere,' Med., Gud. 3, c], as more 
euphonious in combination with ' spirante,' a consideration which may have 
weight where MS. authority and sense are so nearly balanced. ' Persuade 
you that it is (i. e. can be) moved * is not far from ' persuade you to move : ' 
and Viigil is likely to have avoided similarity of ending in two consecutive 
words— e.g. 'vere rubenti* (not 'rubente*) 1. 319; cp. Aen. viii. 324, 
ix. 292. 

318. conoretam, Pal., Rom., Med., and hand, 9th cent. MSS., Servius, 
and apparently Claudian, who has 'concreta radice* Cons. Hon. vi. 77 
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^concretnm* ^bb. from Med. isthand;— i.e. 'concretum gtlu' (nom. to 
patitur), or a ' concretionem suam/ cp. Lucr. iv. 1242' locis adfigere 
adhaesum/ 'to get a firm hold on.' oonoretom might perhaps be pro- 
leptic = • ita ut concresoat : * but better « • concretam gelu * — * does not allow 
the young plant to attftdi its frozen root to the soil.' 

320. avisi i. e. the stork; cp. Juv. xiv. 74 'serpente ciconia pullos 
Nutrif 

521. rapidus, of the sun, see Eel. ii. zo. 

323. adeo lays stress on Tor: '*tis even spring that . • .' see note to G. 

L34- 

326. laetae, ' fruitful.' The fertilising effect of rain descending on the 
' lap of earth ' is described in a metaphor from physical generation, con- 
tinued in parturit 1. 330, and laxant sinns 1. 331. Cp. Lucr. i. 250 
'pereunt imbres ubi eos pater aether In gremium matris terrai praecipi- 
tavit.' * The notion had birth in warm climates, where the excessive heat 
at stated periods seemed to bring the ether down in abundant rains which at 
once quickened all things ; hence the Agni of the Rig Veda co-operating 
with the mighty parents heaven and earth to shed abundant showers* 
(Mtmro, €ui loc, cp. his notes on ii. 991 sqq., v. 318 sqq.). 

331. superat, etc. = ' soft moisture everywhere (ommbaa, sc. 'arvis*) 
abounds:' cp. Lucr. i. 809 'cibus aridus et tener mnor' ('solid food and 
soft drink'). 

333. credere with in novos soles is a condensed expression for 'trust 
themselves to come forth towards (i. e. 'meet ') the suns of each succeeding 
day.' 

336-342. Virgil apparently means that the world must have been 
bom in spring, as the season most favourable .to young products of all 
kinds. 

338. orediderun, see note to ' transierim * 1. 102. Ter illud erat, * 'twas 
spring time then :' cp. Aen. iii. 173. 

341. terrea, a correction in Med., accepted by Bentley on Hor. Epod. 
ii. 1%, and most modem editors except Con., who retains 'ferrea/ the 
reading of Med. (ist hand), Pal., Rom., and other codd. terrea virom 
progenies =' genus terrigenaxum ' Lucr. v. 141 1. * Ferrea' has little point 
in this context ; and considering the ease with which T and F might be 
confused, it seems fair to let internal weigh down external evidence. 

343. possent, ' could bear.' The reference is not to the time of creation 
(which would require 'potuissent'), but to the general subject of spring 
resumed from 1. 335. res tenerae, 'young' or 'tender products;' from 
Lucr. i. 179 'vivida tellus Tuto res teneras effert in luminis oras:' cp. 
1. 272 above. 

344. A ' hypermetric ' verse; see on G. i. 295, ii. 69. 

345. exciperet, ' greet,' i.e. after the winter : so * excepit hospitio * (from a 
journey) Hor. Sat. i. 5. i, 'excipiant infanteib* (from the mother) Juv. vii. 195, 

* excipiat tironem porta ' (from a campaign) ib. xvi. 3 ; cp. G. iv. 207, 
Aen. i. 276, iii. 318, iv. 114. The general idea is that of receiving from 
some other person or condition: so Cic Div. 11 'quod animus arripit, aut 
excipit extrinsecus.' 
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■ '346» 347' premes, 'plant:' cp. G. iv. 151 ; Hor. Epod. ii. i. 33 'terra 
premam ' (of a miser), memor oooule » * memento occulere.' Virgil has here 
selected very indiscriminately from precepts of Theophrastus ; see Con. ad loc. 

34^~353* squalentes, 'rough.' In Lucr. ii. 422-425 'squalor* is con- 
trasted with * levor' (smoothness). Bqualere, of a surface thickly covered with 
anything so as to appear rough ; e.g. * squalentibus auro ' G. iv. 91, Aen. x. 314, 
xii. 87: and in bad sense 'squakntes sordibus/ whence 'squalidus/ our ' squa- 
lid.' tenuis, * a thin vapour will rise ' (from evaporation ?). animos tollent, 
'will take heart:' in Aen. ix. 127 of raising another's spirits. iamque«B 
ffSiy, 'before now,* urgerent, 'overhang them:* it cannot be meant that 
the plants are to be pressed down and crushed, hoo .... hoc, give two 
advantages of such protection by a saxom or testa. 

354. seminibus, ' young vines.' diduoere, * to loosen the earth about 
their shoots/ i.e. when just making their way above ground, capita is 
sometimes explained as— 'roots' (i.e. the head or source whence the 
plant starts); see the doubtful parallel Aen. vi. 360, and the uses of 
'capita vitium' dted from Cato by Con., who also quotes Aristotle de 
Vita 6, 7 rh ydp d»w tov <f>vTov teaJt ie€<paXij ^ fii(a kffrl. But Cicero (Senect. 
5. 53) and Columella (iii. 10; iv. 13, 17, 2^ 26) use 'vitium capita* in the 
more obvious sense of 'head shoots.' 

35^* oalamos and hastiLia refer to the same thing, viz. the cross pieces 
laid from tree to tree in the 'arbustum' — 'smooth sticks and shifts of 
peeled rods.' 

361. tabulata, 'stories' or floors (Aen. ii. 463); here of the successive 
branches of the 'arbor* on which the vine was trained: cp. Plin. xiv. i 

• populus, cuius tabulata in orbem patula.' ' And nm from story to story 
along the elms above.* 

362 sqq. Munro on Lucr. iii. 451 shows exhaustively how in all this 
part of the Gcorgics Virgil's mind appears 'saturated with the verses of 
Lucretius.* 

364. 365. laxis, etc., * launched into the open sky in full career.* peif 
pnpum, like ' aera per vacuum * G. iii. 109 ; see note to Eel. ix. 44. lazis 
liabenis, from Lucr. v. 787 'immissis habenis,* characteristically varied by 
Virgil : cp. Aen. i. 63. ipsa» sc. ' vitis,' as distinct from frondes. interque 
legendae, ' picked out at intervals.* 

368-370. comas, a natural metaphor for the foliage of trees. Kenn. 
cites Spenser, 'Faerie Queene,' ii. 1 1. 19 • When the wroth western wind doth 
reave their locks ;' and Milton, 'Par. Lost,* x. 1066 * while the winds Blow 
moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks Of these fair-spreading trees.* 
imperia, see on G. i. 99. 

37I; 372. tenendum, 'kept off,' i.e. held back from the 'arbustum:* cp. 
Aen. V. 384. Rom. has 'tuendum,' 'watched.* imprudens laborum, 

• and knows as yet no trials.* For labor cp. G. iii. 452, Aen. xii. 727 : and 
for imprudens Ter. Eun. iii. i. 40 • imprudent! adulescenti* ('inex- 
perienced '). 

373-375. Ribbeck would eject these lines from the text, as a first and inferior 
draught of 11. 376-379. But his view, that the two passages say identically 
the same thing, depends on interpreting super 1. 373 as* 'more than;' 
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whereas it probably*' besides.' In the first pass^e Virgil says Uiat the 
young shoots have other enemies than the weather; in the second, that 
these new enemies are worse than the old. 

373. indignas, 'severe;' so 'indigna mors' Aen. vi. 163, •fortuna' 
». 108. The idea of 'unworthy/ 'undeserving,' passes into that of 
'unbecoming,' 'undeserved,* and so 'cruel,' 'harsh/ etc. 

374. uri, 'buflfaloes;' strictly speaking those of Germany (whence the 
name 'ur-ochs/ 'Auerochs/ i.e. wild ox). Caes. B. G. vi. 38 describes 
them as denizens of the *silva Hercynia.' oapreae (Pal., Ver. fragm. 
Gud. b), 'roes/ is preferable to 'caprae,' * goats' (Med.). Rom. (which 
Con. cites for ' caprae') has, according to Ribb., ' capraeae.' Cp. Hor. Sat 
ii. 4. 43 ' Vinea submittit capreas non semper edules.' sequaceB, ' per- 
secuting' or * troublesome ;' see on G. iv. 230. 

37^-379* oonoreta, from Lucr. iii. ao 'neque nix acri concreta pmina 
Cana cadens violat.' The substitution of friffora for nix is less happy. 
' No cold that hoar-frost ever congealed, no summer that ever smote heavily 
on the parching rocks, has been so fatal to it (iUi, dat.) as the herds, with 
the venom of their sharp tooth, and wounds impressed upon the stem that 
they have gnawed ' (Con.), stirps is masc. in Aen. xii. 208, 781, and with 
Ennius and Pacuvius. Doubts about this gender have probably led to the 
w. 11. *ad morsum' Pal. (adopted by Ribb.), 'a morso '.(Med., altered to 
*morsu'). 

380-384. * 'Tis in fact for this crime that the goat appears at all altars a 
victim to Bacchus, when the old plays come upon the stage, and the sons 
of Theseus (Athenians) offer prizes for the people (in gentes) at their 
village and cross-road gatherings, and in their merry drinking bouts dance 
upon greased bags of goat-skin in the velvet meads.' 

381. et virtually ->* quum : ' see note to Eel. vii. 7. 

38a. in gentes, Ribb. from 'ingentes' Med., Pal., etc., testified to by 
old grammarians, who took it as one word ('ingentes'). This however 
would have little point either as ace. with pagos, or nom. with Thesidae ; 
and Ribbeck's division of the word is far better. The ordinary reading, 
'ingeniis ' (* for wit ' or ' for men of wit '), rests on Rom. alone ; and, though 
tempting, is obviously more likely to be a correction for * ingentis ' than 
• ingentis ' for it. Preponderance of MS. authority, and the principle ' potior 
lectio difficillima,' combine in favour of 'ingentis' or <in gentis:' and it 
may be noted that in Med., Pal. (our chief authorities here) the divisions 
between words are rarely marked, and T is often very nearly I. (See the 
specimens in Ribbeck's Prolegg.) pagos et compita : cp. Hor. Epp. i. 
49. The Roman 'Paganalia' and 'Compitalia' would be the nearest 
equivalent to the Athenian Aiovvaia Td Kar* dypoi^s i but here Virgil is 
probably thinking vaguely of the derivation of tsw/i^Bia from ndtfitj, as above 
of rpayq>dia from rpdyos. 

384. On this game of daxoaXiofffiSs see Diet. Ant. dfficMKiet, 

385, 386. Apparently an allusion to the * Fescennina licentia ' Hor. £pp. 
ii. 1. 1.^9-150 : see also Sellar, ' Roman Poets of the Republic' ch. ii. p 34. 
versibns incomptis ('uncouth') may perhaps refer to the 'horridus 
numerus Satumius/ the indigenous metre of Italy (Sellar, ib. p. 30). 
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Troia gens missa is a foreshadowing of the Acneid (Con.) ; cp. Aen. 
i. 7» 33. etc. 

387. cortioibus oavatis, descriptive ablat. with ' ora.' 

389. oscilla, faces of Bacchus hung on trees so as to turn every way with 
the wind, and spread fertility, whence 'oscillare,' *to swing.' mollia, 
'waving:' cp. Eel. ii. 50: Con^ however, escplains it as = * mild,' * tender,' 
of the god's features. 

392. honestum, 'comely,' G. iiL 81, Aen. x. 133: so KoX6i of physical 
as well as moral beauty. 

393-395- bonolrem, 'hymn;' so Aen. i. 53 of a sacrifice— anything 
offered in honour. 

394. lances, 'dishes' of all fruits in season; hence called *saturae,' 
whence * satura,' originally a hodge-podge or medley, like our * miscellanies.' 
See Sellar, * Rom. Poets of Rep.* di. ii. p. 36, and ch. viii. sacer, • devoted.* 

398-401 . esLhausti « * exhaustionis ;' ' which has never exhaustion enough,* 
i. e. is never at an end. For pass. part. neut. thus used as subst. (mainly 
poetical), cp. G. iii. 348 * exspectatum,* Aen. v. 6 *notum,' Liv. i. 53 
*ni degeneratum in aliis huic quoque decori ofTecisset,' vii. 8 'diu non 
perlitatum tenuit dktatorem, Tac. Hist. i. 18 'observatum id antiquitus 
non tenuit Galbam.' So in Greek, where article and infin. naturally form 
such substantives, the participle is occasionally employed: rh rifjuitiitwop 
r^? v6Kf<u5 Thuc ii. 63. versis, i.e. with the back of the hoe. nomas (as 
Silvia 1. 404), of the trees in the • arbustum.' 

402. atque, 'even as,' equivalent to a conjunction; see note to Eel. 
vii. 7. 

403. iam olim, * even then ;' the original sense of olim (• olle' «** ille') is 

• at that time,' cp. Aen. viii. 348 ; and the indefinite sense ' at same time,* 
' formerly,' comes later. Cp. G. iii. 302, Aen. i. ao ; Plant. Trin. ii. 4. 12a 

• olim terra quom proscinditur In quinto quoque sulco moriuntur boves ' 
( = 'illo tempore '). 

406, 407. Satnmi d«nte, i. e. the pruning knife, with which Saturn was 
regularly represented ; cp. Juv. xiii. 39 ' Sumeret agrestem posito diademate 
falcem Satumus fugiens.' Ovid (Ibis 214) calls him 'falcifer senex.' 
relictam, 'which he has left,' i,e. he comes back to the vine, fingit, 

• moulds' or 'shapes,' specially of a potter shaping clay, •acri Fingendus 
sine fine rota' Pers. iii. 24; hence called 'figulus' Juv. x. 171. 

408 sqq. ' Virgil here imitates the short sententious maxims of Hesiod, 
and the imperative forms in '-to' of the old Roman laws' (Kenn.). 
primus, etc. are emphatic : ' Be the first to . . . 

409. sarmenta, 'prunings,' from 'sarpo,' an old agricultural term whose 
root is indentical with dfnrdCo) (cp. ' sil-va,' i/X-iy, etc.). vallos, ' vine poles.* 

411. 'Twice vin the year) do weeds choke your crop of vines with thick 
noxious growth' (sentibus, 'briars,' here of any noxious weed). 

412. nterque, i.e. ' pampinatio ' or * leaf-stripping * (' frondatio ' Eel. i. 57) 
and * runcatio ' or ' weeding.' laudato, * decline with thanks ;' so Greek 
ivatviiv, i. e. dismiss with a compliment : cp. Juv. i. 74 * probitas laudatur 
et alget.' 

416. reponunt, i.e. * no longer demand.' 
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417. 'Now the last vine-dresser is singing over the completion of his 
rows,' i.e. canit effoctos esse. The MSS. exhibit great variety, * extremes 
efibetus * being the most important v. L But Med., Pal., Rom. agree in 
'extremus,' and Pal., Rom., with Med. (ist hand) in 'effectos;* so that 
there is little real doubt. 

419. uvis, either dat. of indirect reference ('for the grapes'), as G. i. 
186, or dat. agentis with metuendua ('by the grapes'), as G. iv. 37. 

422. 'When once they have taken root in the soil or weathered the 
breezes :' cp. • contenmere ventos * 1. 360. 

423. satiB, sc. 'oleis.' dente, sc. 'ligonis.' 

424. cum Tomere. Is cum preposition or conjunction ? If preposition, 
it must « ' under the plough,' cum having nearly the instrumental force of 
English * with ' — a rare, but not unexampled use, e. g. Aen. ix. 816 (but see 
note there) and Ennius (cited by Servius here), 'effundit voces proprio cum 
pectore;' and it will be opposed to 'sine vomere*-** where the plough is 
not used.' If conjunction, its cum romere recluditur, as contrasted with 
cum dente recluditur ; but what is the opposition between umorem and 
fruges ? and yet cum dente, cum vomere in such close proximity seem 
strange unless *cum' has the same meaning in each case. With some 
hesitation I follow Heyne, Forb., Ribb., Kenn. in regarding 'cum' as 
conjunction and punctuating as above. Con. follows Servius and Wagner 
in the opposite interpretation, writing 'gravidas cum vomere fruges,' An 
unsupported conjecture is * gravidas cum foenore fruges.* 

425. hoc. 'This is it which nurtures the rich olive so dear to Peace.' 
nutritur (Med., Pal.) seems preferable to the ordinarily received 'nutritor ' 
(Rom.), partly on the ground of superior MS. authority, partly on that of 
sense, which does not require the imperative as in 11. 408 sqq. ; for in this 
paragraph Virgil merely states facts about the cultivation of olives, 
'nutritor,' however, has editorial 'consensus' in its favour: and hoc is then 
abl. s ' by this means ' (* arando ' or ' vomere '), though some explain it as» 
'therefore* like the Homeric r$; cp. Hor. Sat. i. i. 45. p l aoi t am, 
'welcome ' or ' dear to Peace :' cp. Aen. iv. 38. 

426. 427. poma=' fruit- trees.' The metaphor is that of a man feeling 
his limbs strong under him. vires suas, * their proper or full strength.' 

430, 431. aviaria, 'haunts of birds,' i.e. woods; cp. Lucr. i. 18 'frondi* 
ferasque domos avium.' cytisi, 'lucerne,' £cl. i. 79. taedas, pine- 
wood (for torches or fuel). 

432. ignes, 'fires:' cp. G. i. 291. 

433. Omitted by Med. and not noticed by Servius : Ribbeck retains it in 
the margin as doubtful. But Pal., Rom., Gud. b, c have it. et 'in- 
dignantis;' cp. Aen. i. 48, vi. 807; Cic. Phil. i. 8 'et vos acta Caesaris 
defenditis, qui leges evertitisl' So cfTo Aristoph. Nub. 347, 1214, etc-^ 
'and then,' 'and after this . . . .' 

434> 435- maiora, such as are mentioned in 11. 437 sqq. ; 'minora' being 
aalioes, genistae. illae, pleonastic, giving additional emphasis : cp. Aen. 
i- 3> V. 456, X. 385 ; Hor. Od. iv. 9. 51. 

437. Virgil continues the subject of forest trees (maiora). Cytorus, a 
mountain of Paphlagonia covered with box-trees; 'Cytore buxifer' 
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Catull. iv. 13. The box-tree grows indigenous in a few spots in England — 
e. g. on the Chiltem hills in Buckinghamshire. 
439. obnozia, 'indebted:* q>. G. i. 396. 

441. • For ever rent and wrecked by stormy blasts.' The rhythm is 
expressive of the fitful gusts of wind, animosi (* anima ') » * windy,' 
•stormy;' Ov. Am. 6 *impulsa est animoso ianua vento,' Stat. Theb. 
ix. 459 'animosaque surgit Tempestas;' so of pictures, i.e. 'full of life,' 
Prop. iv. 8. 9 'Gloria Lysippost animosa effingere signa.' This last 
example especially points to a distinction between this and * animosus ' » 
* courageous' (' animus ') G. iii. 81 ; or at any rate to two quite distinct uses 
of the same word, the one associated with the idea of * anima/ the other 
with that of 'animus.' franguntque femntque, like 'agere' et ferre:* 
cp. Aen. ii. 374 ; the double expression enhancing the notion of violence as 
in • harry and carry.' 

442. fetus, ' products ' — not ' fruits,' for they are ' steriles.' 

444. hino, *ex his silvis.' tympana, 'drum-wheels' of solid wood, 
without spokes (like those now in use on railways). 

447, 448. hastilibuB, ' lance-like ' shoots, cp. Aen. iii. 23. bona belle, 
epithet of comus : the construction is ' myrtus et comus fecnndae validis 
hastilibus.' Ituraeos, a literary epithet, see £cl. i. 55, G. iii. 345. Con. cites 
Cic. Phil. ii. 44 * cur homines omnium gentium ma^cime barbaros Ituraeos 
cum sagittis deducis in forum ? ' 

449. neo . . . non, ' moreover.' The linden is here called ISvis {Kufoi\ 
but in G. i. 173 *levis' (cXaxi^O* lieves and tome rasile are semi- 
proleptic (or rather, participial) in construction — the linden if smoothed, and 
the box if planed, by the chisel. 

452. missa, 'sped down the Po' ('Pado,' abl.). 'So corn-sheaves in the 
flood- time Spin down the whirling Po,* Macaulay, ' Regillus,' xxxvi. On this 
conception of the Po see G. iv. 373. 

453- alvo, Med., Pal., 9th century MSS., Servius, Ribb., Kenn. : • alveo,' 
Rom. and most editions. ' alvus * in Varro, Columella, Pliny, is a regular 
term for a bee-hive (some kinds of whidi were made from hollow trees), 
originating probably from the notion here expressed by Virgil — the ' belly * 
or • entrails ' of a diseased (vitiosae) and so hollow ' ilex.' [• Alveus,' 
found in several special applications, e. g. to a boat, a trough, a river-bed, 
is not found in the general sense of 'cavity' or 'hollow,' which * alveo' 
would mean here.] Cp. Shakespeare, * Tempest,' i. 2. 293 ' I will rend an 
oak. And peg thee in his knotty entrails.' 

454-456. memorandum, 'note-worthy.' BaooheSa, Ba«x4(a. Bhoetum, 
Med., Rom. b, c\ 'Rhecum' Pal. : * Rhoecum ' Ribbeck, Bentley, on Hor, 
Od. ii. 19. 23, decides for 'Rhoetus' as the name of both centaur and giant. 

458-540. In this episode 'the charm of peaceful contemplation, of 
Nature in her serenest aspect and harmony with the human soul, of an 
ethical ideal based on religious belief and national traditions, of a life of 
pure and tranquil happiness, remote from the clash of arms and the pride 
and passions of the world, is made present to us in a strain of continuous 
and modulated miisic, which neither Virgil himself nor any other poet has 
surpassed.* (Sellar, 'Virgil,' ch. vi. pp. 256, 257). 
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458. 'How blest beyond measure, did they but know their own 
happiness, are the country folk 1* foztunatos, accus. of exclamation like 
'me misemmT etc.: cp. Juv. x. 12a. norint, peif. subj. with pres. 
meaning : the apodosis would be * sint.* 

460. lustiBsima. The earth is looked on as returning or repaying a 
deposit in full ; yjjStov StsccuAraTov Xen. Cyr. viii. 3. 38. fSftoilem^^C^tfoyov^ 
without let or hindrance. * Pours forth in just return abundant sustenance.' 

461,462. foribus superbis, descriptive of domus alta. mane aalu- 
tantum, i.e. clients and others paying their respects. Such Uv^es were 
held early; 'Prima salutant/ss atque altera continet hora' Mart. iv. 8. i, 
' sollicitus ne Tota salutatrix iam turba peregerit orbem Sideribu;> dubiis ' 
Juv. V. 22. totis aedibua, ' from the whole palace.' 

463* 464* * Nor gaze on doors inlaid (varias) with lovely tortoise-shell, 
and gold-embroidered coverlets.' illusas, ' fancifully wrought : * ' ludere,' 
' lusus,' etc., are used of art imitating nature, and applied to works of art and 
music. 

465,466. Assyrio, loosely iised for 'Tyrian.* veneno, 'drug' (^wf>- 
luucov). casia, £cl. ii. 49. liqoidi usna olivi, ' the clear olive oil they 
use/ cp. Hor. Od. iii. i. 42 'purpurarum usus.' 

467-471. 'Yet have they careless ease and a life that knows no guile, 
rich in varied wealth— :the liberty of broad domains, with grots and fresh 
pools (vivi : cp. Aen. ii. 719) ; cool valleys too, and lowing kine, and slumber 
soft beneath the shade are there.* Tempe, for any beautiful valley : Hor. 
Od.^iii. I. 24 'zephyris agitata Tempe,' Cic. Att. iv. 15 'Reatini me ad 
sua riiiwri duxerunt.' 

473. * There is religion and reverence for age.* extirema^ etc., see Ed. 
iv. 6. 

475. ante omnia with primnm. 'First and before all,* says Virgil, 
* I would be the poet of philosophy;' his conception of the doiS^s or bard 
being an expounder of nature (as lopas, Aen. i. 740 sq.)* See introduction 
to £cl. vi, and cp. the song of Silenus, ib. 31 sqq. quarum sacra fero, 
i. e. * sacerdos sum ;' cp. ' musarum sacerdos ' Hor. Od. iii. i. 3. 

478-481. laborea is another expression for 'defectus,' cp. Aen. i. 740 
('eclipses and changes'). Lucr. v. 751 'Solis item quoque defectus lunae- 
que latebras ' (' obscurations ') shows Virgil's meaning, tiuuesoant. This 
and reaidant can hardly apply to tides, which were unknown to Virgil, as 
acquainted only with the Mediterranean (cp, Aen. x. 288, xi. 624), but to 
violent upheavals of the sea in connection with earthquakes, as e. g. Thuc 
iii. 89. tardia, 'lingering,' i.e. winter nights; cp. Lucr. v. 699 'noctes 
hibemo tempore longae.' 

484. Mgidus. According to the Empedoclean theory, that the heart was 
the seat of intellect, cold blood was supposed to accompany lack of genius. 

486-488. o ubi, etc., ' O where is Sperchetis with its plains and Taygetus 
haunted by Bacchanal maidens of Laconia?' bacehata, Aen. iii. 125. 
SpercheTis Pal., 'Spercheos' Med. (with o altered to u by 2nd hand), 
'Sperchius' Rom., Ribb. reads 'Spercheos.' convallibuB Med., 'con- 
vallimus ' Pal., ' in vallibus ' Rom., Gud. b ; the latter probably arising from 

1.485. 
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490-492. Evidently in reminiscence of passages in Lucretius, e.g. i. 79 ' Qnare 
religio pedibus subiecta vicissim Opteritur,* iii. 37 *Et metus ille foras 
praeceps Acheruntis agendas/ 107 a * naturae primum studeat cognosoere 
causas.' Whether quipotuit is Lucretius himself, or an ideal philosopher, is 
doubtful: Munro thinks the latter, for * Virgil's words point more to a 
•philosophical teacher than a poet.' Lucretius might be said to combine these 
two rdUs : on the other hand, the tone of this whole passage is general* 

495. fasoes, *the rods with axes,' carried before Roman magistrates. 
populi, gen. subj., * which the people give.* Cp. Lucr. iii. 996 * petere a 
populo fasces saevasque secures,* Aen. vi. 8x9. 

496. 'And feuds that rouse faithless brethren to strife.' fratres may 
perhaps allude to the rivalry of Phraates and Tiridates for the throne of 
Parthia ; but more probably to the break up of families in civil war ; cp. 
Lucr. iii. 72, 73 'Crudeles gaudent in tiisti funere fratris £t consanguineum 
mensas odere timentque ;' and 1. 510 below. 

497. Imitated by Statins (Theb. i. 20) * et coniurato descendens vertice 
Dacus/ which shows that he understood coniiirato Istro as a mere 
poetical variety for * coninratus Dacus.' * Or leaguered Dacians swooping 
down from Ister's stream.' The Dacians were at war with Rome b.c. 30. 

498. 499. * Not Rome herself and kingdoms tottering to their fall : ' i. e. 
not the highest interests and most startling vicissitudes of politics can shake 
the serenity of rural life — a serenity to which the distmctions of poverty 
and wealth, and the emotions they cause, are unknown. In neo doliiit . . . 
inopem Virgil attributes to his ideal countryman, not a selfish indifference, 
but the absence of any conditions to call out pity for others — all being so 
happy. ' He has never had to sorrow in pity for one that hath not, or to 
envy one that hath.' There is also perhaps a notion of the philosophic 
drc^pa^ia — a subordination and harmony of emotions leaving Uie intellect 
undisturbed — on which Greek writers laid stress. 

500-502. Ipsa, * of themselves.' volentia and 8x>onte sua repeat and 
emphasise the notion of spontaneity — 'unasked, of their own free will.' 
tabularia, • records ' or * archives ' — lit. the places where such were kept. 
Some trace a special allusion to freedom from taxation, or from public 
contracts : but iiira . . . forum . . . tabularia indicate city life in general. 

503-512. Various means, motives and consequences of greed and 
ambition incident to dty life; of which Virgil's own time supplied 
abundant illustrations, which his readers could apply as. they chose. 
• Some ply their oars in unknown seas, rush eagerly to arms, and make their 
way into kings' courts. One plots ruin for a city and its hapless homes, 
that he may drink from jewelled cups and rest on Tyrian purple : another 
hoards his wealth, and broods over buried treasure. One listens at the 
Rostra in rapt amaze ; another, open mouthed, is carried away by the cheers 
of high and low that ring, aye again and again, along the benches. 'Tis 
joy to have dipped their hands in a brother's blood : they pass into exile 
from home and its delights, and seek another country beneath another 
sun.' 

504. reflruui is by some restricted to its use m Hor. Epp. i. 7. 37, 17. 43, 
etc-*' the great;' and the thought here illustrated by Epod. ii. 7. But in 
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connection with the preceding words the £ivonr of foreign kings, rather 
than of Roman nobles, seems implied. Virgil points to adventurers who 
sought their fortunes in other lands. 

508. hie, the aspirant to eloquence, huno, the aspirant to political 
eminence. 

509. cuneoa, ' the wedge-like ' divisions of seats in a theatre. The people 
sat in these, the senators (jMttres) in the ' orchestra;' but cunei is here used 
of the whole theatre. Popular statesmen, etc. were cheered on entering; 
cp. Hor. Od. i. 20. 3, ii. 17. 36. enim, here and Aen. viii. 84 (cp. also 
Aen. ii. 100), is merely an affirmative particle, which use (as in 7a/> « 7^ 
a/«) is prior to its ordinary causal meaning. *£nimvero/ 'etenim' are 
something between the causal and affirmative senses : and ' enim ' some- 
times stands, like 'enimvero^' at the beginning of a clause, e.g. Plant. 
Trin. v. a. 10 ' Enim me nominat,' Liv. xxiii. 45 ' enim iam nunc minor est 
res.' *E-nim' : *nam' :: *e-quidem' : 'quidem* (see on Aen. v. 36); and 
perhaps both are connected with the same pronominal stem that appears in 
• num,' 'nunc,' *nempe,' wr. 

514. hino. (Med., Pal., Rom., etc.) is rejected unaccountably by Ribb. 
for *hic' (anni labor): hino, i.e. agriculture as described 1. 512. labor, 
' employment.' nepotes (Pal., Rom., Gud. b, c) is accepted in Conington's 
5rd edition, the ist having preferred *penates' (Med.). The latter may 
have been introduced from 1. 505 (cp. Aen. viii. 543) ; while 'nepotes' is 
unlikely to be a correction for the much easier * penates ' — ^the difficulty of 
accepting it being that its ordinary sense (• grandchildren* or * descendants ') 
is inapplicable, and that of ' progeny ' or * children ' unexampled. But as 
we cannot say for certain that Virgil could not use the word loosely in this 
sense, it is perhaps safer to accept it in obedience to the ordinary principles 
of textual criticism, while admittmg that 'parvos penates/ 'his humble 
home,' is more appropriate. 

515. meritoa, ' that have served him well ;' cp. G. iii. 525. 

516. requies, i. e. * anno.' 'Nor is there any stint to the year's o'erflow- 
ing either with fruits, or the offspring of flocks, or sheaves of com.' 

519-522. baoa, 'the olive,' for which Sicyon was famous, ponit, 'is 
dropping.' ooquitur, ' ripens.' 

523. pendent, etc., *hang about his lips (for kisses).* oaonla, originally 
diminutive of * os ; ' so Aen. i. 256, xii. 434 ; Hor. Od. i. 1 3. 15. Cp. Lucr. iii. 
895 * nee dulces occurrent oscula nati Praeripcre : ' Gray's Elegy, • And 
climb his knees the envied kiss to share.* 

527-529. agitat = ' agit,' cp. G. iv. 154, Aen. x. 235. « Himself keeps holy 
day; and stretched upon the grass, while comrades wreathe the bowl 
around their altar fire, he pours a libation and calls on Bacchus.* ignis, a 
turf-built altar, cratera coronant, not a 'mistranslation or alteration of 
Homer's leprjTripas kvfaritffavro votmo* (Con.), but equivalent to 'cratera 
corona Induit * Aen. iii. 525 : cp. Aen. i. 724, vii. 147, 

530. iaculi certaminas'certamen iaculandi.' ponit, like Greek 
vpoTiOivai dyStva, cp. Aen. v. 66: 'certamen vini' Tib. iii. 6. 11, 'certa- 
mina deliciarum * Hor. Ep. i. 5. 8. in ulmo introduces the notion of putting 
up a mark in the tree— this being the form which * ponit certamina' takes: 
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and the whole phrase is a condensed (and slightly confused) expression for 
' makes a match of throwing at a mark set up in an elm.' 

534. sollioet gives rhetorical emphasis to the words connected with it — 
'Ilius, surely, brave Etroria grew, thus Rome became the fairest thing on 
earth, and girt her seven hills with a single city's wall/ 

536-538. Diotaeiy'of Mount Dicte' in Crete, i.e. Jupiter; cp.G.iv. 149-152. 
iuvenoia, abl. with epolatOk Aen. iii. 224. For the supposed impiety of 
slaying the ox, the fellow-labourer of man, cp. Cic. N. D. ii. 63 ' tanta 
putabatur utilitas perdpi ex bubus, ut eorum visceribus vesci scelus 
haberetur.' aureus, as ruler of the golden age, see Eel. iv. 

541. spatiis with iinmexi8i;un, a plain boundless in the * spatia' (see G. 
>• 513) which it gives. 'But now I have finished my course over the 
boundless plain ;' cp. Aen. iii. 507. 

542. MSS. vary between fumantia and 'spumantia;' the former seems 
more appropriate: cp. G. iii. 515, Aen. xii. 338. 
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r-48. This introduction seems to have been written in the year 29 b.c., 
a year of general holiday and public honour to Augustus. Its tone of 
unmixed exultation corresponds to that of the introduction to G. i, and to 
Hor. Od. ii. g, which is thus a companion passage. Professor Nettleship 
('Ancient Lives of Vergil,* p. 59) suggests (from 11. 10, 11) that it mayhsLve 
been written in Greece, on a journey which if it did take place, might be 
that referred to by Horace in Od. i. 3, which cannot be harmonised chrono- 
logically with the only recorded visit of Virgil to Greece in 29 b. c. See 
below on 11. 10 sqq. 

I, 2. For Pales and Apollo Nomius (Pastor ab Amphryso) see Eel. v. 35. 
ab Amphryso = ' Amphrysius.' Apollo, banished from heaven, was said 
to have fed the flocks of Admetus, king of Thessaly, on the banks of the 
Amphrysus: see Eurip. Ale; Ovi(L Her. v. 151. Lyoaei, as the abode of 
Pan, cp. i. 16. 

3-5. *A11 other themes that might have charmed our leisure thoughts 
with their spell are hackneyed now.' oannine. Pal., Ver., * carmina ' Med., 
Rom., Gud. ; in Vat. the last vowel is erased. vtQgata, Vat., Med., Rom., 
Ver., c; cp. 1. 463 below, and see Introd. illaudati, 'infamous;' by 
litotes, as * illaetabilis ' Aen. iii. 707, *inamabilis' vi. 428 : cp. oOx ftuffTa, 
oifie kvatvSiv I Cor. xi. 17, etc. 

6-9. cui, 'to whom:' oui non dictus then »*quis nescit?' Ribb. 
adopts * quo! ' from Vat., but all other MSS. have ' cui.' acer equis (abl. of 
respect), • a driver keen.' Pelops was said to have won his bridfe Hippodame 
in a chariot race at Olympia with her father Oenomaus. (For the legend of 
his ivory shoulder see Diet Biog.) possim, conj. denoting purpose, per 
ora, * before the eyes of men,' as Hor. Sat. ii. i, 64 'nitidus quo quisque per 
ora Cederet,' Sail. Jug. 31, 10 * incedunt per ora vostra magnifici,' Liv. ii. 38 
• traductos per ora hominum ' (of captives in a triumph) ; cp. also Aen. v. 
340. Others * in the mouths of men,' i. e. on the lips of fame, as xii. 235 : 
but the meaning need not be the same in both passages. 

TO sqq. In this allegory Virgil seems to promise an heroic poem under 
the image of a temple to the glory of Rome and of Augustus ; representing 
himself as an intellectual victor returning from a campaign in Greece with, 
the captive Muses. In the plain of Mantua, beside his native Mincius, he 
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will build his temple of song, and celebrate it with games and shows that 
will rival those of Greece. The deity enshrined within will be Augustus ; 
the subjects of its decoration his recent triumphs, and the mythic ancestry 
of the Julian line. When Virgil's fame as a rural poet has been established 
(U. 40-45) he will then be able to pass to Cs^sar's triumphs. 

10-12. deduoam, * bring home in triumph;* cp. Hor. Od. i. 37. 51. 
Aonio vertice. Helicon ; so Lucr. i. 1 1 7, 1 1 8 (of Ennius) ' qui primus amoeno 
Detulit ex Helicone perenni fi?onde coronam.' For the possible reference to 
an actual journey to Greece see above, note on 11. 1-48. Idumaeaa, a 
stock epithet, particularly inappropriate as suggesting a contrast between 
Idume (Edom) and Mantua : cp. Hor. £pp. ii. 2. 184 * Herodis palmetis 
pinguibus/ Lucan. iii. ai6 'arbusto palmarum dives Idume.' In a Roman 
triumph the conqueror carried a palm-branch (Liv. x. 47), whence the 
secondazy meaning ' a prize,* and so victory, honour, etc. 

i4t 15* propter aauam, like the temple of 2^us by the Alphens, at 
Olympia. ingena, ' wide ; ' the Mincio spreads into a lake near Mantua, 
harundine, so Milton^ * Lycidas * 86 ' Smooth-sliding Mincius, clothed with 
vocal reeds.' 

i6~i8. in medio, i. e. in the central shrine ; see above on 1. 10. oentoin* 
'numerus soUenmis in rebus sacris ;' cp. Aen. iv. 199, vi. 787. agitabo, ie. 
by instituting games. 

19, ao. nuhi, 'at my bidding,' cp. i. la. lucoa, i.e. the Nemean forest, 
where the shepherd Molorchus entertained Hercules'. These games are to 
be an improvement even on those of Olympia and Nemea. orudo, ' of raw 
bide.' 

21. tonsae, 'trim,' as Aen. v. 556, 774, apparently a regular epithet for 
an olive garland : Servins and Philaigyrius explain it as = < compta.' Priests 
and conquerors wore such: and Virgil here presents himself in both 
capacities. 

34, 25. 'Or how the scene shifts with change of front.' versis frontibus 
suggests the revolving prisms (irc/»{arrot) near the side entrances of a Greek 
theatre, by which certain changes of scene were effected. When the (xinyvi}, 
or pictorial background, had also to be changed, a curtain {ah\aic^ was 
drawn up for a Jfew minutes (as for example in the • Ajax ' of Sophocles at 
1. 815 — ^where'SA^ Jebb's^ote). If toUunt aulaea refers to this, diacedat 
need only imply the departure or shifting of the soena ; not its parting in 
the middle (as on the modem stage) to disclose another scene behind. The 
curtain rose instead of falling as now; cp. Ov. Met. iii. iii (of warriors 
rising from the ground where the dragon's teeth were sown) 'Sic ubi 
tolluntur £estis aulaea theatris, Surgere signa solent primumque ostendere 
vultum' — ^the 'signa' being figures embroidered on the curtain, like the 
intezti Britaiini here, which, as they rise to view, seem to be drawing up 
the curtain. 

37. Oangaridiim, Indians near the Ganges ; referring to the defeat of 
Antony's Eastem allies (ii. 173, Aen. viii. 685). Quirini, Romulus as 
representing Rome. 

28, 39. imdantem, etc. ' surging with war and rolling in full tide ' 
(jmh^ fiiovra, cp» Ed. viii. 96). columnas, i. e. * rostratas,' whence navali 

6 2 
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aere. A decree of the senate b. c. 30 ordered t^k teprjviSd rod iotrXtfW 
i^p^ov ToTs TW alxpoXotrUiejy vf&v ifji06\ott scoff fujOfjvat, 

30. Niphaten, i.e. Armenia, which had been in arms against Rome five 
years before ; cp. Hor. Od. ii. 9. 19, 20. On the view that both Virgil and 
Horace refer to an expeditioif to Armenia in b.c. 30, it would be held that 
Virgil inserted this passage at the end of his life : but see note above on 
11. 1-48 ; Wickham's Horace* Introd. to Od. i.-iii. § 3, and note on Od. ii. 9. 
Niphates was a mountain ; but later Roman poets took it for a river — e.g. 
Lucan. iii. 345 'volventem saxa Niphaten* — and so possibly Horace 
('rigidum Niphaten/ 'stiff-frozen'), and Virgil (pulsum Niphaten, like 

• retro fugit Aufidus ' Aen. xi. 405). 

32. 33. These lines perhaps refer to the Morini (twice conquered, by 
Julius Caesar and again by C. Carrinas) and Dalmatians (subdued by 
Vatinius 45 b. c. and by Octavianus 34 b.c). Both appeared in the triumph 
of B.C. 29. Cp. Propertius iv. 8. 53 * Prosequar et currus utroque ab litore 
ovantes.' Some consider the Western victory referred to as that over the 
Cantabri, b.c. 34 (Hor. Od. iii. 8, 33, iv. 14, 41), supposing the passage to 
have received later touches. 

34-36. spirantia, * breathing,' and so 'life-like ;* Aen. vi. 848 ' spirantia 
aera ; * Gray, 'Elegy/ * animated bust.* Cynthius ; Apollo and Neptune were 
said to have built Troy for Laomedon, cp. i. 503, Aen. v. 811 ; Hor. Od« 
iii. 3. 3. 

37. invidia, i. e. the' enemies of Augustus. 

38. mettiet, shall be represented ' as fearing.' aiigaes, Rom. ' orbes * 
(from iv. 484 ?). The notion of Ixion bound with snakes to his wheel is 
peculiar to Virgil. 

39. saxum, the \cms dvcu^s (Od. xi. 598) of Sisyphus. 

41. intactos, 'virgin* glades, i.e. a subject yet untried, iossa., a kind 
of cogn. accus. in reference to the whole clause. 
43. Cithaeron calls him, as the scene of pasturage and hunting. 
45. ' And the shout rings back redoubled by the echoing woods.' 
46-48. dicere, infin. of purpose ; see on Aen. i. 537. acoingar, middle, 

* I will gird myself.* Tithonus is introduced vaguely, not being a mythical 
ancestor of the Julian line, but of the other Trojan house. 

49* 50* palmae, 'victory,* see above 1. 13. fortes ad aratra, 'strong to 
plough,' see below 1. 62. 

51, 53. corpora, not periphrastic, as 1. 69 and vii. 650; 'the mother's 
shape must be his special care.* torvae, * grim-looking.' turpe, * ugly,* ad 
iv. 395 ; so alffx^^^^ irapBivovs Hdt i. 196 (Babylonian marriages). 

56, 57. * Nor should I object were she marked with white spots (maonlis 
et albo, hendiad)rs), or shy of the yoke and sometimes mischievous with 
her horns.' insignia » ifupavfjs oZoa/si insignis sit.* detreotans (Med., Gud., 
df c) has at least as good authority as 'detractans* (Rom. and others), and is 
the commoner form ; but the orthography of the word seems to have varied. 

60. iustos, ' regular ; * cp. ' iustus exercitus/ On construction of pati 
see i. 313 ; and for the hiatus. Eel. ii. 24. 

63. superat=*superest,* cp. Eel. ix. 37. laeta iiiventas, ' lusty youth.' 

66-68. 'Poor mortals that we are, our brighter days of life are ever first 
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to fly; on 6r6eps disease and the gloom of old age ; suffering sweeps us ofi^ 
and the ruthless cruelty of death.' On the pessimism of Virgil's tone here 
see i. 99 : and for labor >=' suffering,' Aen. vi. 277. 

. 69, 70. qnarum corpora «« 'quas,' cp. vii. 650, and Gk. periphrastic 
Hiias, enim, 'accordingly/ Gk. &pa, 'still, then, renew them ;' see on ii. 

509- 

72-74. delectuB, Forb., Con.j 'dilectus ' Ribb. from Med. and two other 
MSS : but • delectus ' accords more with the ordinary usage of ' deligo,* 
' diligo.' 8abmittere» ' rear,' see on Eel. i. 46. in spem gentis, * for 
breeding.' a teneris, 'from foals,' cp. ii. 272, and ' a pueris,' etc. 

75* 76. 'From the first a colt of high-mettled stock steps high in the 
pasture and brings his feet down springily' (moUia, predicate). £nnius> 
^^on. 545, has ' moUia crura reponunt ' of the high springy action of cranes 
"walking : cp. Xen. de Re Eq. x. 4 to aKiXrj irfpd, /*eT€«/jifei, ib. i. 6 rd 7c 
jiij¥ yovvara fjv fiM(w 6 vwXos irfpus K&iAinrQf €lHd(ois h» /cat Ivfr^Covra 
(carrying a rider) irypd, ixtiv rd fficiXiq, jaoUia^irypds, cp. £cl. iii. 45, ii. 
^o. ingreditur, Eel. i. 39. 

80. argutum, 'neat,' *fine.' Originally from ' arguo,' 'to prove;* hence 
of what conveys a clear perception, sharp, clear sounds, etc. (i. 377, Eel. 
vii. I, viii. 22); 'arguta exta' ('intelligible') Cic. Div. ii. 3, 'arguta 
littera' ('full,' 'minute') Att vi. 5 ; then of external action ('expressive') Or. 
iii. 59. 220 'manus arguta minus,' Legg. i. 9. 27 'ocnli nimis aiguti^ 
quemadmodum animo affecti simus,. loquuntur.' Here it^'a head that 
diows breeding.' brevis alvos, • his barrel short, his back well-fleshed.' 

81-83. bonesti, etc. ' The best (or ? handsomest, as ii. 392) are bay and 
grey.' <nrd8i{ » 'a palm-branch with dates ;' so ' badius ' (^fiaiSios from fiats, 
'a palm'), Ital. 'baio,' Engl, 'bay* — i.e. of date colour, gilvo, Germ. 
'gelb,'Engl. 'yellow.' 

84, 85. mioat, ' of quick motion,' Aen. x. 396 ; Lucan. iv. 300 ' Aut micuere 
novi, percusso pumice, fontes ; ' and the phrase * micare digitis ' (of the 
game * mora '). Here ' pricks up his ears ' (abl. of instrum.). premens, 
Ribb. from Pal. 'primens,' Rom. 'praemens,' and Seneca's quotation of 
this line (Rom. has 'praecari' Aen. viiL 127, 'praecibus' G. iv. 470, and 
' praemere ' in several places : see Ribb. Prol. p. 386) ; ' fremens ' Con. and 
others from Med. ; but Vat. and other uncial fragments are wanting here, 
so that this can hardly be called * the reading of the best MSS.' * fremens ' « 
.'snorting:' premens suggests that the fiery breath is like the suppressed 
forces of a volcano. 

87. duplex, 'hollow,' i.e. sunken between a double ridge of flesh; 
opposed to 'exstans.' 

88, 89. Amyclaei, of Amyclae, where the -• Great Twin Brethren' were 
bom. Castor is usually the horseman, Pollux the boxer ; cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 

i; 26. 

91 , Martifl eqni, Hom. II. xv. 119. cumis Aohilli (i. e. his team, X&nthu^ 
and Balius), xvi. 148. On the form AchiUi see Aen. i. 30. * Achillis ' Rom. 
Gud. 2, 62, C2 (corr. from 'AchiUi'); ' Achilles ' Med., 'Achillei' Pal. 

92-94. efCtindit, Med., Pal., Rom., Gud. ; ' effiidit' most editions, to agree 
with implevit : but cp. for the pres. tense Eel. viii. 45. ooniugis, Rhea, 
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to hide from whom his amour with Philyra, Satain changed himself and 
Philyra into hones. 

95-99. huno quoque, 'even sach a horse as this.' abde, etc. 'shut him 
up at home (abL loci)> and allow him not to discredit his old age ' (turpi, 
proleptic : it is explained by what follows), ad proelia, sc Veneris, Aen. 
xi. 736. quondam, <at times;' see on Aen. ii. 367. 

loi. hino, etc. next their other qualities, and the breed of their parents; 
cp. G. ii. 152. 

i04>io7. corripuere, 'dash on to,' see Aen. i. 418. haurit, 'drains 
(i.e. thrills all through) their beating hearts,' cp. Aen. v. 137, x. 324. ilU 
instant, ' Eagerly they ply the whirling lash, and bend forward to slack 
the reins (which passed round the auriga's body) ; on spins (volat ▼!) the 
glowing axle.' 

III. umescnnt, II. xxiii. 380 TSvot^ If iZlf^Xmo furdipptwoy €^p^€ t' 
&fM Bipfur', Soph. £1. 718 'O/iov ydp dfufi. v&ra Mtd rpox&y jSdcrcir "H^/wCoy, 
elffifiaXXov ImnKoi vroai, 

113, 114. ErichthoniuB, an Athenian king, rapiduaque, etc. 'and 
stand above the wheels as he rushed to victory ' (Kenn.). 

1 1 5-1 1 7. Felethronii, so called from a glade on Mount Pelion. gyros, 
the 'ring' for breaking horses in {kv/cXos, KVHkoripijs Imraffla); so meta- 
phorically of narrow or confined space. Prop. iv. 3. ai 'Cur tua praescriptos 
evecta est pagina gyros?' impoaiti dorso, cp. Hom. Od. v. 371 (Ulysses 
on a plank) KiXqO' an tvirov kXa&voiv, The horse race was introduced at 
Olympia 648 b. c. : and Homer alludes to riding (^rcXiTrt^ctv II. xv. 676) as 
something peculiar, atque equitem, etc ' and taught the armed horseman 
to prance upon the soil and gather up his proud paces* (i.e. a prancing 
action). 

1 1 8, 1 19. uterque labor, the task of training chariot horses (11. 1 1 3-1 14) or 
chargers (11. 1 1 5-1 1 8). exquirunt, i. e. for breeding purposes. Virgil here 
returns to his point of 1. 100 ' animos aevumque notabis Praecipue,* but it is 
not necessary to refer labor directly to breeding. 

130-122. Ribbeck places these lines after L 96. ille, 'the veteran,' i.e. 
another and older horse. Mycenaa, i. e. 'A/>7os linrdfioTov, cp. Hor. Od. i. 
7. 9. Neptuni, G. i. 12-14. 

123, 124. his, i.e. 'animis aevoque' (1. 100). sub tempus, 'as the 
time draws on.' denso pingui, ' firm plumpness.' 

126. florentes=*nitentes,' 'blooming' (? ' flowering ' grasses, as Con.). 
A V. 1. 'pubentes* (Servius, Heyne) comes from iv. 514. 

129. armenta, i. e. ' the mares,' with whom a different treatment is to be 
pursued. 

140-142. non sit passus, *no one would permit' (potential conj. as ii. 
315, Eel. X. 17). superare, 'clear' the road at a bound. 

143-145. pascunt, 'men pasture them.' Some MSS. have *pascant'« 
'let them feed;' but this neuter sense is very rare, except in pres. part, 
'pascens,* which represents 'pascor.' tegant, final subj. after ubi»*ut 
ubi :* (or ? — tirov dv, cum subj. * wheresoever *). saxea umbra, cp. Isaiah 
xxxii. 3 'the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.' 

147, 148. volitans, * insect.' This use of pres. partic. as subst is unusual 
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except in certain words, 'amans,' 'adolescens/ 'sapiens/ etc.: and is 
oftener found in plnr. (ii. 15a, etc.)* vertere vooantes, 'have called it in 
their tongue.* vertOi strictly of translation from one language to another, 
as Plaut. Trin. pjrol. 19 * Fhilemo scripsit, Plautus vortit barbare.' Another 
Greek name was ija&wf/, see Aesch. Supp. 307. 

149-151. Virgil imitates Lucr. v. 33 'asper, acerba tnens' (of the dragon 
of the Hesperides ; cp. Aen. ix. 794) ; ' fierc^, harshly buzzing.' aoerba, 
adverbial ace. as 'crebra' L 500. exterrita^ 'maddened;' cp. Aen. iv. 
450, xii. 660. fiirit, etc. 'the air is stunned and maddened with their 
bellowings;' cp. Aesch. Sept. 155 doptrbnueros alOi^p km/iolyerai, slooi 
heightens the picture of the cattle's su£krings ; the stream to which they 
run is dried up by heat. 

15 a. exerooit, ' gave play to.' For the story of lo, daughter of Inachu% 
and the gadfly, cp. Aesch. Prom. V. 567, 674, Supp. 307. 

158. * Forthwith they brand on them marks to denote the stock:' for the 
hendiadys cp. Aen. iii. 444.. 

159-161. The second et can only couple scindere and invertere ; and 
the first et must either ^ Ktd ravra, 'and this they do to those which . . . :' 
or, supplying a verb (by zeugma) from the previous line, ' and they also 
mark those which . . . ' pecori habendo, ' for keeping (i. e. breeding) stock/ 
<:?• i* 3* . QJiOB is object of servare, subject of soindeve. horrentem, of 
the 'rough appearance ' of a ploughed field. 

164. 165. viamque, etc. 'set out on the path of discipline, while their 
spirits are yet pliant and their youth may be led.* domandi »rov baftSy, 
cp. 1. ao6 below. Eel. x. 34. 

166-173. The via domandi is described — (i) loose collars (oirolos) of 
twigs on their necks to accustom them to the 'feel' of a collar (11. 166, 167) ; 
(3) yoking the bullocks in pairs (pares) by connecting these oircli (now 
called torques) and making them step together (11. 167-169) ; (3) drawing 
light empty carts (rotae inanes L 170, cp. Aen. xii. 671) ; (4) drawing 
heavy carts loaded, rotae 1. 170, azis 1. 173, temo aerens 1. 173, are a 
poetical variety of expression for the cart dmwn. vestigia^ their ' foot- 
prints/ which are light from the light weight. In (3) and (4) we must 
suppose a regular ' iugum ' used, though it is not specified ; the torques 
bcdng only light make-believe collars used in the two earlier stages, e tor- 
quibus aptos, 'fastened to (or fy) the collars:' cp. 'e dextra '»'<?» or to 
the right; ' and for the original participial sense of 'aptos,* Aen. iv. 482. 

175. vescas, 'thin,* 'poor;' cp. iv. 141 'vescum papaver,* Lucr. i. 326 
' vesco sale saxa peresa ' (* the small fine spray,* see Munro, ad toe,), Ovid. 
Fast. iii. 446 * vescaque parva vocant,* Plin. N. H. vii. 81 * corpore vesco, 
eximiis viribus ; ' the two latter passages being decisive. Gellius, deriving 
from 've,* 'esca,' makes it a>* voracious ' in Lucretius and 'edible* in Virgil 
— the similarity of sound in ' vescus,* 'esca ' having perhaps led to confusion 
as to meaning. 

1 79-181. 'But if thy taste be cavalry and war. 

On wheels to skirt Alphean waters far, 

Or lash through Jove's own wood the flying car* 

(Blackmore)« 
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loirim lueo, the ' Altis' at Olyxnpia dn the banks of the Alpheus. For 
construction of praelabi cp. i. 3i. 

187-189. 'And these trials let him endnre (audaat, so Gk« rXSjvm) when 
iirst banished from his mother's teat, and after them yield his mouth to an 
easy halter (of osier, so mollibus, ' pliant *)i ere his full strength comes, 
whilst he is still fearful, still in unconscious youth.' etiam here retains its 
etymological sense • even now,' ' yet,' as Aen. vi. 485 ; Ter. And. i. i. 89 
.'idhil suspicans etiam mall' (*as yet'), £un. iv. 4. i *at etiam restitas, 
fugitive ? ' aevi here ^ ' time of life,' in diis case ' youth ; ' see on Eel. x. 43. 
For the construction cp. ' aevi maturus ' Aen. v. 73, * integer aevi * Aen. ii. 
638, *seri studiorum* Hor. Sat. L 10. 31 ; the genitive indicating that in 
respect of which (i. e. arising^^ which) a quality or state is predicated 
of some person. See Roby, L. Gr. ii. $ 1330. 

190. *But when three sunmiers have passed and the fourth has come,' 
i. e. at the end of three years when the fourth is beginning, which agrees 
with Varro and Columella, accesserit, Med., Gud., b, c, etc : * acceperit' 
Ribb. from Vat. [* occeperit,' with an early correction a for o, and a later ss 
for/], q). Ed. viii. 39: but it is unnecessary (with Wagn.) to accept this 
on the ground that 'accesserit' would imply that the fourth year was 
finished. See Con. ad loc, 

191, 193. 'Let him begin to pace the ring, and bend his pliant limbs in 
succession and show himself under restraint.' laboranti, of forced or 
artificial effort; cp. Hor. Od. ii. 3. 11 'obliquo laborat Lympha fugax tre- 
pidare rivo.* 

193. vooet, * challenge,' Aen. xi. 443. Ribb. 'provocet' from Pal., but 
*tum vocet' Vat., Med., Rom., Gud., etc. 

196-200. densus, * strong,' i. e. * with concentrated force ; ' so Quintilian, 
of the style of Thucydides, * densus et instans sibi * (* pithy,' * nervous,' * con- 
centrated '). arida, ' rainless.' oampi natantes, ' liquid plains,' i. e. the sea, 
as Lucr. vi. 1142 ; Aen. vi. 734 *campos liquentes,' and Lucr. v. 488 of the 
formation of the sea, i. e. lands overflowed. 

301. ille concludes the simile by a return to the original subject, in- 
terrupted by a number of collateral details ; cp. Aen. i. 155 and Conington's 
note here. 

103-204. hio (Pal., ^, c and Probus)«*a horse like this:* Ribbeck's 
^hinc' (Vat, Rom., and Med. corr.) is less forcible, esseda, British 'war- 
chariots' (Caes. B. G. iv. 33, etc.), ascribed by Virgil to the Belgae as by 
Persius to the Germans (vi. 47). They were adopted by wealthy Romans 
(Prop. ii. I. 76 'esseda caelatis siste Britanna ingis') ; and Virgil probably 
here refers to high-bred carriage horses (see Con.). 

205-308. farragine, • dredge,' a mixture of spelt (' far,' the principal in* 
gredient), barley, vetches, and pulse, called orassa from its effects, cp. 
' grandi polenta ' Pers. iii. 55. ante domandum, 'before their taming ' (rd 
ZayMv or Sa/tacr^ai) see on Eel. ix. 34, G. ii. 339. verbera lenta, 'the 
pliant lash.' lupata (sc. ' frena *), a bit with iron projections like a wolfs 
teeth, Hor. Od, i. 8. 6 ' Gallica nee lupatis Temperat ora frenis.' 

311. Ribb. from Vat. reads 'bovom' and *quoi' (dat. as in Lucretius 
and Catullus, and on Pompeian inscriptions, see Wordsworth, 'Fragm.,' Intr. 
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^- 33) ; but Med., Pal., Rom., Gnd., b, e, agree in the more usual (Jemp* 
Virg.)«boum,"cui/ 

313. <The intervening hill excludes the view; the breadth of the stream 
prevents crossing' (Con.). 

215-218. Tidendo, *by the sight,' see above 11. 205-308, and cp. G. ii. 
^39» m- In what follows I have (with Dr. Kennedy) preferred Ribbeck's 
punctuation to that which places a stop at herbae and connects ilia qui- 
dem with subigit, et bemg then —•moreover* or 'even.' 

219. sUa, 'a wooded tract among the Bruttii.' Med., Pal., Gud., b, c and 
most MSS. read 'silva;' but *sila' (Rom.) is accepted by all editors as 
more Virgilian, cp. Aen. xii. 715. 

220-223. Cp. Aen. xii. 720 sqq. ; Soph. Trach. 517 sqq. longoB Olym- 
pna, « far Olympus ; ' though Homer's ficurpdr''OXv/iiro¥ probably implies the 
long ridge of a mountam. Con. cites Aen. vii. 288 * ex aethere^ longo," 
where, however, he reads * longe.' 

226, 227. * Bewailing sore his shame, the haughty victor's blows, and his 
lost love unavenged.' victoria, subjective gen. aaiores, as Catull. xlv. i 

• Acmen Septimius, suos amores,' Cic Phil, vi * redeo ad amores delidas- 
que vestras, L. Antonium.' 

230. pemiz (per-nitor) «* active,* ''persevering,' 'stubborn;* cp. Hor, 
Epod.ji. 5 « pemicis Apuli* with Od. iii. 16. 26 * impiger Apulus.' It usually 
=• swift,' as Aen. iv. 180, xi. 718 ; and many editors therefore read 'pemox* 
on authority of the Scholia to Juv. vii. 10, though MS. authority (Med., 
Pal., Rom., Gud,, Cy — Vat. wanting) is strong for ' pemix,* and Philargyrius, 
noticing both readings, says, * legunt et " pemox," sed " pemix " melius.' 
ViigU is fond of unusual words or meanings : and where other consider- 
ations favour an unusual, but possible, meaning, it cannot lightly be set 
aside. The same applies to instrato: 'unstrewn' (cp. 'inaratus,' 'in- 
fectus,' etc.) suits best here, but • spread ' accords with the ordinary use of 
' instemo,' and a probable parallel in Lucr. v. 987 'instrata cubilia fronde.' 
But if this was in Virgil's mind, he is as likely to have varied from as to 
have followed Lucretius' meaning ; see on Eel. x. 54. Transl. * Perseveres 
in resting on an unstrewn (i. e. bare) couch among hard rocks.' 

332-234. irasoi in comua, cp. Aen. xii. 104, Sil. It. xv. 62 * torvi in 
comua tauri,' and Eur. Bacch. 742 cl; itk^ Bvfwbfuvoi (ravpoi), which Virgil 
imitates. It-* throw his wrath into (i.e. butt savagely with) his horns.' 
Aelian, Hist. An. ii. 20, iv. 28, has vfipl(uv cir Wpar. Others explain 

• looking fiercely upward,' cp. Eur. Hel. tii scipas vaptfifiKi'nw (Donaldson, 
'New Crat* $ 170). sparsa, etc. 'scatters the sand in prelude to the fight,' 
cp. EcL iii. 87. 

236. signa movet, ' marches out,' a military term. 

237-239. 'As a wave, when it begms to whiten out at sea (medio ponto), 
draws on from the further deep its curving swell; and as, when it has rolled 
to shore, it thunders over the rocks.' longius -> ' from farther back,' the 
wave seeming to be reinforced by the sea rising behind it (Kenn.) ; and 
longiua ex altoque form one notion, cp. Aen. x. 754. Kennedy takes 
the second ut«*when,' supplying 'est' to volutos: but it probably 
repeats the first ut=s*as.' Con. takes longius with the previous line. 
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241. vertieibus, Pal., Rom., Gud., b^ c\ *vorticibus' Ribb. fix)m Med- 
See Introd. Ill, pp. xlii, xlv. 

346. vnlgo, '£aur and wide/ as G. i. 476. 

249. errstuT, impeis. * 'tis ill wandering.' 

254. oorreptosque, MSS. Wagner omits 'que/ as an insertion from 
Servius (in whose commentaiy 'coneptosque'-sand now for * correptos *), 
and as coupling two ideas not coordinate : but cp. Aen. ii. 86, xii. 305. 

25^t 357* prosubigit, 'roots up before him;* 'pro' denotes forward 
action, as * in proculco.' -vnlnera, Med., Rom., ^, r : see Introd. III. The first 
atque couples Moat and durat : but if < umerosque (PaL, Rom.) be read, 
*atque . . . atque' must =« both, and,' as Eclrv. 23. 

259-263. abruptiaa'abrumpentibus/ see on Aen. i. 246. ports oaeli, 
a Homeric image (II. v. 749-751) ; the sky being the palace of heaven, 
whose gates open to discharge the thunder, reelamant, 'cry aloud.' 
super, either »' super ipsum,' * on his corpse; * or 'insuper,' as Aen. ii. 71, 
iv. 606, moritura virgo being a stronger appeal than miseri parentes. 
The allusion throughout is to the story of Leander and Hero ; see Ovid. 
Her. xix, and Byron ' Bride of Abydos.' 

267. Glauoi, a son of Sisyphus, torn to pieces by his own mares at 
Potniae in Boeotia, see Ov. Met. vii. 233. 

270. Aaoanimn, a lake and river in Bith3mia. 

275. On the fabled impregnation of mares by the wind see Con. note, 
and compare the innpfi/uoy (* wind-egg') of Aristoph. Av. 695. 

276. The rhythm aaza per et soopulos expresses bounding motion, cp. 
Aen. viii. 59. For the spondaic ending cp. Hom. U. iv. 74 B^ 8i nar* O^ 
\ij/Avoio KOff^yan^ it^aaa, and Catull. Ixv. 23 'Atque illud prono praeceps 
agitur decursu,' where Mr. Ellis, referring to the three passages, says, ' in each 
case the interruption of the dactylic movement by a spondaic rhythm ex- 
presses a sudden check : the line is as it were pulled up ; the level sinks 
into a valley, the apple comes to the ground, the rapid flight is arrested 
and after a time becomes slower ; meanwhile the slowness of the spondees 
throws into greater relief the quick movement of the dactyls which precede 
it.' Swiftness at any rate can hardly be suggested by 'spondei stabiles/ 
whose purpose, as Horace says (A. P. 255), is * Tardior ut paullo graviorque 
veniret ad aures (pes citus).' 

2 77, 278. ' The mares fly not to the East, (but) to the North or South ; ' so 
Arist. H. A. vi. 19 (whom Virgil follows in 1. 275) says.0iov<ri tk ovrt irpds 
la;, oihf vpds Svtr/ids, dXAd vp6s 'Aptcror ^) V6tov, Virgil omits the West, 
perhaps because he pictures them as standing on the clifis of a western 
coast (1. 273), so that they could not fly westward. 

286-288. armentis includes horses and oxen ; cp. Aen. iii. 540. agitare, 
• to treat ' or "sing of;' cp. Aen. vi. 640 * agitate fugam ' ss * think of,' and a 
fragment of Sallust cited by Servius ad loc. * traditur fugam in Ocean! Ion* 
ginqua agitavisse ;' * agitare fenus' Tac. Germ. 26, * to pay attention to ; ' Juv. 
i. 52 ' haec ego non agitem ? ' (* handle these thanes '). hio labor, * tins is 
now my task.' 

289-293. Imitated from Lucr. i. 136 sqq., 922 sqq., each of which passages 
opens with * nee me animi frdlit ' (cp. Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 43 ' ut falsus animi est*). 
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Virgil seems to have considered tins too bold a phrase ; for in Aen. iy. 96 
he substitutes ' adeo * for 'ajit]m.*as here dubius for ' fallit.* For examples 
of the genitives * animi,' 'mentis/ with verbs or adjectives expressing states 
of feeling, see Kobj^ L. Gr. ii. $ 1321 ; and for the construction see note 
to L 189 above, also Munro on Lucretius i. 136. The view that animi 
tras originally locative = * at heart/ and was thus confounded with the geni- 
tive (whence 'mentis sanus/ etc. by false analogy) is plausible, but lacks 
positive evidence, vincere, * to match/ cp. ii. 123, Aen. v. 156. honorem» 
• ornament/ * dignity/ Hor. A. P. 243. For iuvat ire iugis, etc. cp. (be- 
sides Lucr. //. cc), Hor. Epp. i. 19. 21 'Libera per vacuum posui vestigia 
piinceps Non aliena meo pressi pede.* devertitur, as Con. observes, sug- 
gests the idea of a bye-path of the poet's own making. 

296. dum reducitur, 'while it is returning/ i. e. * until it returns ;' the 
two meanings here coalescing ; cp. Ter. Haut iv. 7. 5 * Tu hie nos, dum 
eximus, opperibere.* aestas, 'warm weather/ as 'hiemps' includes all the 
cold months. 

299. turpes podagras, 'noisome foot-rot;' the plural perhaps denoting 
two kinds of diseases in the feet, called by Columella ' davi,' 

300. hinc digressiis, * leaving the subject ' (of sheep). It answers to 
inoipiens 1. 295, as cvcira bi to >«iA«rra lUv in Greek. 

302-304. stabula, * the folds.' The sun enters Aquarius in January and 
leaves it in the middle of February, i. e. near the end of the natciral year, whence 
the figure with a water-pot is said to ' sprinkle the closing year.* Some, 
thinking this very late to recommend exposing the folds to the sun, wish to 
read 'dum' for cum, i. e. until Aquarius. But Italian winters do not set 
in severely before January; and Virgil may use one part of the winter 
season to represent the whole . . . cum olim may perhaps ^ * olim cum,' cp. 
G. ii. 403 (Con.) : but it seems better to give 'olim' its indefinite sense, 'at 
times,* as Aen. v. 125; cp. •quondam' Aen. ii. 367: * cum olim* then = 
*when at times,' or 'what time as;' it is analogous to *ceu quondam' in 
similes (Aen. vii. 378). 

305. baoc ('Caprae '), the older form of nom. fem. pi. ( «• ha-i-ce '), found 
in best MSS. of Cic. Tusc. and De Off., as well as in Plautus, Terence, and 
Lucretius ; in whose time (says Mr. Munro on vi. 456) it * must have been 
the usual form/ See Wordsworth, 'Fragm./ Introd. xiii. 35. The w. 11. 
'haec . . . tuenda,' i. e. 'stabula' [Med. d, c] and 'hae tuendae' [Pal.], have 
arisen from the (to copyists) apparent difficulty of haec . . . tuendae [Vat., 
Kom.], accepted by Ribbeck and Con., who first printed ' tuenda,* but re- 
tracts it on Aen. vi. 152. The use of *quam magis* below (1. 309), as in 
Lucr. vi. 460, is corroborative evidence that Virgil had in his mind the 
passage of Lucretius where * haec ' occurs as fem. plur. 

307. inooota, middle, see on Eel. iii. 106, Aen. i. 228. 

309, 310. quaxu magia, an old idiom found in Plautus, e. g. Trin. iv. 
3. 19 Cquam magis . . . minus'). Men. i. 1. 19 ('quam magis . . . tanto artius') ; 
Xrucr. iii. 700, vi. 460 ; cp. Aen. vii. 788. ' Quam ' with comparative gave 
way to ' quo ' in classical Latin ; but * quam ' with superlative survived. 

313. The river Cinypa in Libya was noted for a breed of long-haired 
goats: Hdt. iv. 175 ; Mart. vii. 95. 13, xiv. 140. 'Cilicium' was a coarse 
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cloth, oastronun in uBum, for tents, etc tondent, sc. homines, 'men 
shear.* 

316. ipsae, 'of their own accord,' Eel. iv. 21. 

332, 323. ' But when the summer is glad and the zephyrs call, von shall 
send both flocks (sheeps and goats) to pasture.* mittes [Vat, Pal., Rom., 
Gud., b^ c\ corresponds to the construction of the previous clause : but most 
editors accept 'mittet* [Med. i], removing the full stop and making 
aestas the subject. This perhaps gives rather better sense ; but the differ- 
ence hardly wanants departure from the MSS. 

325. oarpamus, 'let us traverse ;* above, 1. 142. 

327, 328. oaeli hora, as 'caeli menses* i. 335, 'caeli tempore* iv. 100. col- 
legerit, ' has brought on ;* so ' collegerit frigus : ' cp. Hor. Od. iv. 1 2. 1 3 • ad- 
duxere sitim tempora,* and Ov. Met. v. 446 (of Ceres in her search for Proser- 
pine) ' fessa labore sitim collegerit' For the change of tense to rumpent 
cp. iv. 282. Thirst will have been already contracted by the fourth hour, 
but the cicalas will go on chirping. Translate : ' But when the fourth hour 
of the day shall have brought on thirst and the cicalas' plaintive note thrills 
every thicket through.* 

. 329. iubebo. Vat (corrected to *iubeto'). Pal. cp. 11. 295, 300 above and 
iv. 264 (• suadebo *). iubeto, Med., Rom , Gud., b, c, 

333-334- aioubi, 'wheresoever,* lit *if anywhere;* 'cubi' ('quo-bi') 
being the old fcgm of * ubi ' and locative of * quis,* cp. ' alicubi,* * alicunde.' 
tendat, aooubet are subj. in oblique interrogations implied after exquirere, 
• to find out where.* • Accubet,' properly of the shadow, as * procubet.* 
1. 145, * "Wheresoe*er some sacred grove dark with many an ilex casts its 
shadow.* 

335-338. dare, like 'potare,' 'exquirere' above, depends on •iubeto.' 
tenues aqnasi^'a moderate* or 'shallow draught* of water, cp. iv. 19 
' tenuis rivus,* and Liv. i. 4. § 5 * qnum fluitantem alveum tenuis in sicco aqua 
destituisset.' Others regaid it as a fixed epithet of water, cp. i. 92, iv. 410. 
iam rosoida^ 'now dewy;* so 'roriflua* and 'roris mater,* of the moon, 
aoalanthida^ * gold-finch.' 

340. mapalia, either (i) 'huts,' or (2) 'hut-villages* (i. e. encampments 
or collections of huts). According to (2) raris, etc. ^^ 'the camps in which 
they live with their scattered homes ;' according to (i) * the huts in which 
they live in scattered dwellings,* i.e. 'their scattered hut-dwellmgs,* a round- 
about, but not un-Virgilian expression. Valerius Flaccus (a. d. 78) uses 'ma- 
pale* in sense (2) 'coite sparso concita mapale Agrestum manus * ii. 462 : but 
elsewhere (i) is the usual sense, e. g. Sil. It. xvii. 90 'qualia Maurus amat 
dispersa mapalia pastor/ and Sail. Jug. 18. 8 'aedificia Numidarum agrestium, 
quae mapalia illi vocant, oblonga, incurvis lateribus tecta, quasi navium 
carinae : ' so too ' magalia * Aen. i. 421, iv. 259, which is only another form. 
The idea in either case is that of a scattered settlement ; see Con. note. For 
raris cp. Aen. viii. 98. 

343. hospitiis, 'place of shelter:' see on Aen. iii. 15. tantom oampi 
iaoet, ' so vast the expanse of plain,* accounts for the absence of ' hospitia.' 

345. Amyolaeum (i. e. * Spartan,* see 1. 405 below) and Cressam are 
iixed epithets, inappropriate to the African herdsman ; cp. Ed. x. 59. 
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346-348. * So the stoat koman in his cotrntiy^s cause makes his march 
beneath a crushing load (Ed. ix. 65, G. i. 264) and, ere the foe suspects, has; 
pitched his camp and stands in column.' agmine should rather be * acie : ' 
but Virgil uses the term loosely. He may imply that the march (• agmen *) 
is scarcely over when the line of battle (*acies*) is formed, hosti, with 
exspeotatiun, on which see G. ii. 398. Ribb. reads * in agmina' (Pal.), * to 
face the (enemy's) march:' but Vat., Med., Rom., Gud., b, c give in 
agmine. The Roman legionary, besides his armour and weapons, carried 
a supply of food, a 'vallum,' and entrenching tools : see Cic. Tusc. ii. 16. 37. 

349-351. Scythia, cp. £cl. i. 66, and the Palus Maeotis represent the 
cold northern steppes, as opposed to the burning deserts of Africa, redit 
is usually explained of the range of Rhodope (in Thrace) ' turning round' 
northwards : but so exact a geographical detail seems inconsistent with the 
vague knowledge which places Thrace in the extreme north. Could it mean 
'comes back to earth' after soaring, as it were, high up towards the 
North? cp. i. 241 for what seems a similar conception. The line would 
then «* Where Rhodope stretched full beneath the pole slopes down again." 
medium s'ipsum,' the centre or heart of anything being the very thing 
itself; cp. 'medium mare' Eel. viii. 58, 'media morte' Aen. ii. 533, 
'mediae Mycenae' vii. 372, 'mediae Caesaris partes' ('the hot-bed of 
Caesar's party*), 'media solitudine' ('complete, profound solitude*). 

354> 355- informis, 'shapeless,' all outlines being hidden by deep snow ; 
cp. 'informes hiemes' Hor. Od. ii. 10. 15. assurgit, sc. 'nive,' 'is raised 
by seven ells of snow.' Servius on Eel. iii. 105 says ulna«" ' the stretch of 
both arms,* L e. six feet ; and so apparently Ov. Met. viii. 750. But Hor. 
£pod. iv. 8 * bis trium ulnarum toga ' points to a shorter measure ; and the 
kindred forms (S/Xcvi;, • el-bow,' suggest the fore-arm from wrist to elbow 
iv7fxys)y which is little more than a foot. An English 'ell' is i\ yard, a 
Flemish | yard, or 27 inches. 

357-360. Imitated from Homer's description of the Cimmerian land, Od. 
xi. 14-19. 

378. Con. quotes from Thomson's * Winter,' 723 sqq. : 
* An icy gale, oft shifting, o'er the pool. 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream.' 

363, 364. aera, 'brazen vessels,* which burst from the expansion of 
freezing water, vulgo [Med., Rom., Ver., Gud., c : see Introd.] * generally,* 
'often,' cp. i. 476. umida points the contrast between the nature of wine 
and its congelation ; and is not ^erefore, as Quintilian (I. O. viii. 6. 40) 
thinks, comparing it with ' dentes albi,' an ' epitheton omans.' 

367. ' Meanwhile it snows as hard (as it freezes, non setius) the whole 
air through.* ningu-o, virff-, with nasal sound inserted, as * tango * (tag), 
'fingo*- (fig), 'jungo* (iug-um), etc. 'Nix' (nig-s) retains the 7, 'niv-is' 
the f of the root. 

368-370. peoudes ('herds') includes oxen and deer, mole nova, 'the 
strange mass ' (of snow, in which they find themselves nearly buried) i 
« deer huddled together, all numbed in the unwonted mass of snow, with 
scarce their homs projecting.' 
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372. punioeae pexmae, 'scarlet feathers,' fastened at intervals to a 
cord, so as to frighten game back to the nets ; cp. Aen. iv. 121, xii. 751 ; 
Lacan. iv. 437 'sic dum pavidos fonnidine cervos Claudat odoratae 
metuentes aera pennae.' In all these passages, as in Hor. Sat. i. i. 4 (where 
a figure of Priapus is called ' funun aviumqne Maxima formido '), the word 
fonaido may =a 'scarecrow,' 'bugbear;' but 'terror* suits equally well, 
in the sense in which Macaulay uses it ('Horatius,' st. 22) of 'the banner 
of proud Clusium ' — ' the terror of the Umbrian, the terror of the Gaul.' 

376. Cp. Aesch. Prom. V. 452 Kar^/wxcf 8* tvaiov^ Sxrr* drfovpoi Mvp- 
ltriic€s, dyrpwy iv ftAxots Avr^Xlois (part of the barbarism from which 
Prometheus raised men) ; Xen. Anab. iv. 5 (of the Armenians) ; Tac. Genn. 
16. 

377. A hypermetric verse ; see Introd. IV, p. liv, and note to G. i. 295. 

380. fermento, 'beer : ' Tac. (Germ. 23) says that the usual drink of the 
Germans was 'umor ex hordeo aut frumento (i.e. malt liquor) in quandam 
similitudinem vini corruptus.' sorbis, 'service berries,' which yielded a 
kind of cider. 

381, 382. fleptem trioni, 'the North;' see note to Aen. i. 744. The 
Montes Rhipaei were part of the Ural range, in South Russia. 

384-386. silva, 'growth,' see G. i. 76, 151. laeta, 'luxuriant.' 

388. tantum, ' only so much as,' cp. Eel. vi. 16. 

391. oredere^'credendo,' Le. a verbal subst. in abl. case with dignum 
—•if 'tis worth belief.' 

394-397. cytisum. Eel. i. 79, etc. lotos, ' trefoil* {Trifolium melilotus\ 
used for feeding horses, ipse manu, ' with his own hand,' perhaps as an 
important thing to see to : as sal8as=' salted,' i. e. sprinkled with salt, such 
fodder must obviously be brought by hand to the cattle, et sales, etc. 
' and reproduce a subtle flavour of salt in their nulk.' 

398, 399. etiam [Ribb. from Pal. ^] seems better for sense and rhythm 
than *iam' [Med., Rom. etc.]. etiam ezcretos=*even as soon as born' 
('excretos a matre' from 'excemo'). oapistris, 'muzzles,' vnth irott 
points, to prick the mother and make her drive the kid away, prixx^, 
* from the first ; ' on construction see Aen. i. 8. 

400-403. ' The morning's milk is made into cheese (premunt) at night ; 
the evening's milk is sent off to the town next morning ' (probably in the 
form of cheese or curds, though Virgil does not tell us this) ; ' or else salted 
and stored up for fiiture use ' (this, though only stated of cheese made from 
the evenings milking, really applies to botii). adit oppida pastor is 
thrown in parenthetically to explain exportant ealathis — a cumbrous 
interpolation, to avoid which Scaliger suggested, and Wagner and Ribbeck 
have adopted, 'exportans ;' exportant being read by all MSS. [Med., Pal., 
Rom., Ver. firom Gud., c\ and recognised by all grammarians, e. g. Serv. on 
Eel. iil 3, G. i. 67 ; Prise, xiv. 30. But if ' exportans' be read, the balance 
of the clauses seems to require a colon at luoem (supplying ' premunt ') ; 
and then ' exportans ealathis adit oppida pastor ' makes an almost equally- 
abrupt parenthesis, ealathis, perhaps 'wicker baskets/ or 'presses' (rdXapot 
Theocr. viii. 70), cp. Eel. ii. 46, and (for another sense) Eel. v. 71. 

405, 406. Molossum^ a breed of large dogs (mastiffs ?) from Epirus : cp. 
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Hor. Epod. Ti. 5 * ant Molossas aut fhlvus Lacon, Arnica vis pastoribos* 
(' the shepherds* sturdy friend '). aero pingrai, * fattening .whey.' 

406-409. ciutodibiu, abl. abs. stabnlis, dat. cp. Eel. vi. 50. The 
mention of Spanish brigands, and of wild asses (onagri) which were nefcr 
known in Italy, instances the vague localisation of Virgil's precepts. 

41a. asens, 'in the chase;' cp. Aen. i. 191, iv. 71. 

415. graves, 'dangerous.' gidbanum, 'gum' from a Syrian plant, the 
smell of which was objectionable to serpents. Viigil follows Nicander's 
recommendation of ficLpMi/MS M ^koyl . . , Xakficanif . . • mi ^ wpi6v€<nTt ro/Mltf 
KiZpos (Nic. Them. 51). 

416-430. immotiBy ' if undisturbed.' mala toeto, ' bad for touching ' ( « 
Ty &irrttp or t$ &irr€u0€u, see on G. ii. 239), Greek davros, * that none may 
touch.' The words and rhythm reflect Locr. ii. 408 ' Onmia postremo bona 
sensibus et mala tactu ;' where, however, it »' unpleasant to the touch :' see 
note to Eel. x. 54. The distinction be^een vipera and coluber is not 
known: perhaps the latter »* adder.' saooedere, 'to creep into/ cp. L 
464 below. foTlt humum, 'has nestled on the ground.' 

422-434. 'Now deep in flight he has hidden his craven head, slackening 
the while his central coils and the writhing extremity of his tail, and his 
last fold drags its slow coil along.' The snake on being struck down 
wriggles into a hole. agmiii% of a mazdng line; so Aen. ii. 21a, v. 90 
(of a serpent's motion), v. an (of the sweep of oarS), ii. 782 (of a river's 
flow), and the ordinary use for an army on the march. 

425, 436. ill« (as Aen. x. 707, xi. 809), ' the snake we wot of,* i. e. the 
* chersydrus,' ft large water-snake common in Galabria. SQoamea, etc. cp. 
Aen. ii. 474. 

451. improbns here denotes excess, see on L 119 : 'satiates the glutton 
cravinif of his deadly maw.' atram, as i. 129, iv. 407. 

4I4. asperque, etc. 'savage vrith drought and maddened by the 
heftt.' 

435, 436. no [Pal., Rom., b, c; Serv. on G. ii. 475] is preferable to *nec' 
[Con. from Med., Gud.] on account of * neu ' which follows, the use of ' nee' 
in prohibitions being questionable, except in archaic formulae ; see notes to 
Eel. ix. 6, G. i. 456. In Ovid. Trist. i. i. 11, cited in support of the com- 
bination ' nee . . . neu,' five clauses with ' nee ' and conj. are followed by 
one with ' neve ' introducing a different kind of prohibition ; and those with 
'nee' may all be potential, as G. i. 456, ii. 315, etc. dorso nemoris, *a 
wooded ridge,' cp. Hor. Sat ii. 6. 91 'praerupti nemoris dorso.' 

437-439* Two of these lines are repeated Aen. ii. 473-475, where see 
notes, oatuloa aut ova is either a vague expression for the serpent's young 
(or brood), or a recognition of the fact that snakes are viviparous as well as 
oviparous, though the chersydrus belongs to the latter class, oatulos can 
hardly be the ' young ' after they are hatched from eggs ; for a serpent drops 
its eggs and leaves them then. Nor is it necessary to suppose a reference 
to the serpent's casting its skin twice in the year ; which is at best doubtful. 

441-443. ubi, etc. ' when chilling rains or winter's crisp hoar frost have 
pierced them to the quick.' 

448, 449. triflti amurca, 'bitter oil-lees.' spomaa argenti, 'litharge* 
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{\i9&pyvpos), vitrified lead collected in the process of separating lead from 
silver. On the rhythm of 1. 449 see note to ii. 69. 

450. Idaeas. Mount Ida was celebrated for its pines, Aen. v. 449, x. 230. 
pingues unguine, ' greased with oil * (so as to be soft and yielding), 

451. graves, 'noxious,' cp. 1. 415 above. 

453-454. * Yet their toils have no more prompt success than when one 
has managed to cut open the head of the sore: concealment feeds the 
taint and makes it live.* In Aen. vii. 559 'fortuna labormn' mast= tecupios 
irSvos : cp. also for fortuna x. 433, xii. 930 ; and for laborum, xi. 73, 416, 
the plural here being justified by the fact that the knife is at least the 
third remedy proposed. Others make Mabores* « *morbi,* and render, 
* there is no more sovereign remedy (fcatp6s, 'favourable chance') for the 
disease' (gen. of respect), tegendo, see on Eel. ix. 34, G. ii. 

339- 

456. ant, Med., Rom., Gud. ist, 3, r: 'et' Ribb. from PaL, Gud. a. 
omnia [Med., Pal., Rom., Gud., d ; also Servius] is quite intelligible on 
analogy of 'omnia fausta precari' (cp. Hor. Od. i. 18. 3 'siccis omnia nam 
dura deus proposuit*); though 'omina,' the reading of most editions, would 
perhaps be 'less colloquial and more poetical* (Con.). For the idea of 
' sedet . . . poscens * cp. the fable of Hercules and the waggoner, and the 
French proverb, * Aide-toi, et le ciel t'aidera.' 

463. lae, i. e. ' of niares.' Horace (Od. iii. 4. 34) ascribes this practice 
to a Spanish tribe, 'laetum equino sanguine Concanum,* Statius (AchilL 
i. 307) to the Massagetae, * Lactea Massagetae veluti quum pocula friscant 
Sanguine puniceo.* Homer's *linrfifio\yoi (II. xiii. 5) are Scythian or Tartar 
nomads. 

464-467. ' If you notice a sheep withdrawing too often to the luxury of 
shade, too idly nibbling at the topmost grass, coming home the last, or 
tumbling down while grazing in the field, and retiring all alone before the 
late approach of night . . .* procul (apart from others), extremam, and 
solam point to the desire for solitude in the animal which is sickening. 
For snecedere cp. 1. 418 above; for decedere, £cl. viii. 38. 

470, 471. 'Not faster on the main sweeps the storm-laden squall, not 
thicker than the plagues of cattle.' The comparison is mainly (as Con. 
suggests) between the rush of a storm-wind and the quick speed of disease ; 
but tarn creber . . . quam multae also introduces the idea of frequency. 

473. aestiva, 'summer quarters,' i. e. the stock in them. 

474-476. sciat, sc. ' tota aestiva correpta,' etc. castella in tumulis, ' hill* 
forts,' i.e. the fortified villages of Alpine tribes. Timavi, Aen. i. 342. 
post taiito = *tanto post,' *so long afterwards.' 

478, 479. 'Here once from tainted skies arose a season of sad rain, 
blazing throughout the autumn's heat.' tempestas seems » ' letifer annus * 
Aen. iii. 139: but it might «*aeris temperies,' as the cause of disease; 
cp. Lucr. vi. 1097 ' fit morbidus aer.' For morbo caeli cp. Eel. vii, 57, 
Aen. iii. I3'8 : and for the construction of toto aestii, Aen. ii. 431. 

483-485. *Nor was there a uniform road to death ; but when fiery thirst, 
coursing through every vein, had drawn their wretched limbs together, there: 
l^as a fresh overflow of fluid moisture absorbing piecemeal into itseU the 
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wkole frame dissolved by pestilence.* via mortis ■• * morbiis letiferus ; ' cp. 
Lucr. ii. 91 7 * leti vitare vias.* simplex, as G. ii. 73. 

486-488. honore, ' sacrifice,' cp. Aen. i. 632. inftala, * a fillet * or ' flock 
of wool,* knotted at intervals along 'a riband* (vitta) and bound round the 
head of priests and victims ; cp. Lu(dr. i. 87, 88 (of Iphigenia as victim) 
'Cui simul infula viigineos circumdata comptus'Ex utraque pari malarum 
parte profusast,' Ovid. Pont. iii. 2. 74 (of Iphigenia about to sacrifice 
Orestes and Pylades) ' Ambiat ut fulvas infula longa comas, Dumqne parat 
sacrum, dum velat tempora vitta.* Here nivea vltta is descriptive abl. 
with inftila ; * while the woollen fillet with its snowy band is being fastened 
on.* moribnndiis «(i) * moriens/ as here and Aen. v. 374 ; (2) * mortalis * 
Aen. vi. 732. 

490. inde, 'from that animal.* fibris, G. i. 484. The refusal of the 
flame to kindle was a bad omen ; cp. Soph. Ant. 1006-1011. 

492. sappositi, because the knife was applied from below to the victim's 
throat ; cp. Aen. vi. 248. 

494, 495. laetis (' luxuriant*) and xdena praesepia heighten the picture; 
the animals die in the midst of plenty, vnlgo, ' everywhere/ cp. i. 476. 

496, 497. blandis, 'fawning;* *catulorum blanda propago' Lucr. iv. 
998. obesis, 'swollen.' In dogs this malady was called irvrdTxv, whence 
perhaps quinsy, 

498, 499. studiorum, * his pursuits/ i. e. the race : best taken with im- 
znemor, like Homer's XtXaviUvos UntwruviMv II. xvi. 776: though some 
prefer infelix studicnnim, 'unlucky in his work.* 'Down sinks ill- 
starred, forgetful of the race and of the pasture, the victorious steed.* aver- 
titnr, 'shuns;* constructed with accus. tear^ ffvvtffiv, like Greek iMoarpl- 
^ffOai, cp. 'vim exit* Aen. v. 438, and note there. 

500-503. ibidem, i.e. 'auribus ; * ' a fitful sweat breaks out thereon — a sweat 
(llle quidem) all diill as death draws nigh ; the skin is dry, and hard, and 
unyielding to the touch/ For moritaris ^^ ' doomed to die* cp. iv. 458, 
Aen. ii. 511, ix. 400, xi. .741. 

504. orodesoere, 'increases in virulence ;' so of a battle growing hotter, 
Aen. vii. 788, zi. 833 ; cp. Tac. H. iii. 10 ' crudesdt seditio.* 

506, 507. gemitu, modal abl. to gravis, see Con. on other examples, 
* the breath deep-drawn, sometimes with a heavy groan ; and they strain 
their inmost vitals with a long retching hiccup* (singulta, as Lucr. vi. 
1 160, Xirfi «on} Thuc. ii. 49. 3). 

51 1-5 14. 'Soon even this (the remedy of wine) brought destruction; 
they were fired with new strength of madness, and even in the weakness of 
death (Heaven send the good a better fate, and like madness to our foes !) 
they tore and rent their own flesh with mere teeth alone.' nudus, in later 
Latin, especially in legal terminology-' bare/ 'mere,* 'simple* ('pactum 
nudum consensus,* etc.) ; cp. 'nuda manu captare fontem * (* with bare hand/ 
i. e. without a cup) Seneca, ' nuda locorum nomina * Pliny, ' nudam Cae- 
saris iram' (the mere anger) Ov. Trist. iii. 11. 17, and see Aen. ix, 548. 
nudis dentibus contrasts with morte sub aegra, and also with discissos 
laniabant, words expressing great violence. 

51S. firatema morte, either with abiungens^'fratre mortuo,' or 
VOL. n. n 
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(better) with' moerentem, *the snrvivcfr sorrowing for his comrade's 
death.' 

5i2. el^otro, 'amber,' as probably ^X^ttrpov in Horn. Od. iv. 73 (where 
see Merry's note), xv. 460, xviii. 295 ; and Aristoph. Eq. 532. In Aen^ 
viiL 40a it is a metal, explained by Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 4. 23, as a natural 
mixture of one part silver to four parts gold ,* its name being due to its resem- 
blance to the pale brightness of amber; cp..Soph. Ant 1038 rhv vp^s XapBioty 
ijk^iCTpov Hot rdv *Iydtieby XP^^^^* Curtius (Greek £tym. § 136) refers ^Xc«- 
Tcjp ('sun'), 1jX€tcTpov, and 'Ukiicrpa to root <iX«»Skt ark, 'to beam/ 
ark-as, 'beam,' ' sun,' * copper.' See also Liddell and Scott, s. v. ffXcicrpoK, 

522-524. St ima, etc., *But his flanks below are slackened, dullness 
weighs down his heavy eyes, and earthward droops his neck with slouching 
weight.* 

527-529. repostae is generally explained to a' renewed over again' (ot 
in many courses) and so 'sumptuous;' cp. 'reponere,' 'to place again,' G. iv. 
378, Aen. vii. 134, viii. 175, and see Conington's note here. May not the 
idea be that of 'stored ' or ' piled' up? cp. Aen. i. 26; Hor. Od. i. 9, 6 
*ligna super foco Large reponens.' In either case it implies 'feasts of 
state/ in contrast to simpliois herbae. exeroita oursu, 'rapid' or 
'running' streams; see note to Aen. i. 430, and cp. Lucr. ii. 97 'adsiduo 
varioque exercita motu/ ib. iv. 862. 

533, 533. quaesitas, 'sought in vain,' cp. Hor. Od. iii. 24. 32 'Sublatam 
ex oculis quaerimus invidi.' Junonis. We know from Hdt. i. 31 that at 
Argos the car of the priestess of Juno was drawn on solemn days by white 
kine: and Virgil, 'more suo/ transfers this practice to another scene, 
nria, ' buffaloes,' see ii. 374. donaria, ' shrines ; ' strictly, temple treasure- 
chambers where offerings were kept, as Lucan. ix. 516 * Non illic Libycae 
posuerunt ditia gentes Templa, nee Eois splendent donaria gemmis:' cp. 
Ov. Fast. iii. 335 ; Aen. ii. 13. 13. In Liv. Ixii. 28 (*vovit donaria dari') 
and the Vulgate of Exod. xxxvi. 3 (* tradidit iis universa donaria filiomm 
Israel') it «' gifts/ 

534-536. rimontnr, 'scratch,' cp. i. 384. oontenta, 'straining;' cp. 
Lucr. i. 324 ' oculorum acies contenta ' and * contendere ' ib. iv. 802,' 809. 

537. explorat, 'tries' or 'looks out for' ambuscade (i.e. 'locum in- 
sidiarum'), cp. G. i. 175; and the military use of the word =' to recon- 
noitre ' in Caesar and Sallust. Conington points out that such a suspension 
of the ordinary relations of fear between beasts, or between beast and man» 
as is here ascribed to a levelling pestilence, has been presented in Ed. 
V. 60 as a feature in a restored golden age, and in Eel. viii. 28, 52 as the 
result of a general reversal of the order of things. 

^45. adstantibiis, ' upstanding,' i. e. raised: in terror. 

548-550. neo . . . que, 'not only not . . . but;' so o6t€ . . . tc: 'nee 
mutari iam ' Ribb. on evidence of Macrobius : Rom., d have ' nee iam mu- 
tari; ' Med., Pal., Gud., r, etc. 'iam nee mutari.' maglBtri, sc. ' artis me- 
dendi:' cp. 'arte magistra' (of a ph3rsician) Aen. xii. 427, 'magister artis 
ingenique largitor ' Pers. prol. 10 ; * maestro/ * master,' of artists or ma- 
sicians ; and the academical title ' Artium Magister ' (M. A.). Chiron, son 
of Philyra by Saturn (above 1. 93), and ICeLunpus, son of Amythaon, are 
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mythic representatives of the healing art, which Lucretius, vi. 1179, re- 
presents as itself baffled — ^•mussabat tacito medicina timore' ('muttered 
low in voiceless fear'). 

551-553. Tiaiphone, one of the Furies (Aen. vi. 57), personifies divine 
vengeance inflicting disease and death in penalty for sin. For the de- 
scription cp. that of ' Fame * in Aen. iv. 175 or * Religio ' in Lucr. i. 64. 

556, 557. Cp. Lucr.vi. 1144 *Inde catervatim morbo mortique dabantur.' 
dilapsa, ' dissolving,' cp. 11. 484, 485 above. 

559> 5^* lums, a verbal substantive with the same government as the 
verb — 'there was no using the hides.' aboIeTe must «' destroy* or 'get 
rid of* (cp. Aen. i. 720, iv. 497, xi. 789), whence some explain it of 
destroying the infected carcases. But the general idea of the passage is the 
impossibility of making any use of any part of the diseased carcases/ either 
of the skin (ooriis), or the flesh (visoers, cp. Aen. i. iii), or the fleece 
(vellera) : and Virgil seems to mean that no washing or cooking could get 
rid of the taint in the flesh, to make it fit for human food. Tisoera is thus 
loosely used as = ' tabem viscerum.' 

565, 566. sequebatur, 'coursed' or 'trickled over.* saoet ignis, the 
Latin name for erysipelas, here used of a similar phenomenon, i. e. an 
eruption or ulceration. Lucretius, vi. 1167, compares the ulcers of the 
plague to erysipelas, ' £t simul ulceribus quasi inustis onme rubere Corpus, 
ut est per membra sacer dum diditur ignis.' 
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1-7. Invocation to Maecenas. 'Next will I set forth the gift divine of 
heaven-sent honey: on this too, Maecenas, look down. In your eais will 
I sing of a wondrous drama on a petty stage, of chiefs of pride, and all a 
nation's life, its character, its tastes, its peoples, and its wars. Slight is 
the theme ; not slight the poet's fame whom unpropitious powers spare, 
while Phoebus hears his call.* adrii, see Eel. iv. 30. in tenni, i. e. 'in 
levibus rebus.' laeva, as Ed. i. 16, Aen. ii. 54 ; Hor. Od. * laevus picus.' 
For a different use see Aen. ii. 693, ix. 631. 

9. sit, conj. of purpose, as G. ii. 226. 

13-15- squalentis (see on G. ii. 348) here seems »' squamosa,' *the 
speckled lizard with his scaly back.^ stabnlis, 'their homes,' as 1. 191 
below, meropes, * hee-esiters * (Merope qpiasfer), Froone, 'the swallow;' 
the red spots on whose breast were fabled to be blood-stains from the murdered 
Itys. Here, as in 1. 511 beldw, Virgil follows the Roman version, of the 
story of Tereus, which makes JProcne the swallow and Philomela the nightin- 
gale (? from mistaken etymology, ifHX^/uXos), The Greeks made Procne, 
Tereus* wife, the nightingale, and Philomela, her sister, the swallow : but in 
£cL vi. 79 Philomela appears to be the wife of Tereus. 

17. nidis, 'nestlings,' as G. i. 414. 

19. tennis, 'shallow,' cp. G. iii. 335, 

22, 23. Tore soo, 'in the spring they love,* cp. EcL vii. 6a, G. iv. 190; 
and (ironically) Cic. Mil. 33. 89 * Milone occiso Clodius habuisset suos con- 
sules' ( * after his own heart '), Pis. 12.27' suum Clodium,' ' his dear Clodius.' 
deoedere, 'to retire from (i. e. before) the heat,' see on Eel. viii. 88. 

25. • Towards the middle of the stagnant pool or flowing stream,* i.e. the 
'stagna' or 'rivus' of 11. 18, 19 : but we need not infer that 'et . . . et' in 
those lines are disjunctive. 

29. Neptuno 'is intended "angustisaddere rebus honorem " ' (Con.). 

30, 31. casiae. Eel. ii. 49. serpylla, ib. ir. thymbrae, 'savory,' here 
called graviter spirans in a good sense, as Pliny xxi. 10 ' odore iucunde 
gravi.* 

34. alvaria [Pal., Rom., ^, and apparently Med. first hand] is probably 
correct ; * alvus,' not ' alveus,' being the term for a bee-hive (see note to 
G. ii. 453), and *alvare' properly 'a place for bee-hives,' then a 'hive;* 
cp. similar use of 'donaria ' G. iii. 533, note. Most editors, except Ribbeck. 
read 'alvearia.' 
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36. eogit, * congeak.' Uquefftota remittlt> 'restores to a liquid state.' 

37-40. neque illae, etc., 'nor idly do they vie to smear with wax eadi 
slender cranny in their home and seal the doorway's edge with pollen- 
bloom of flowers ; storing for that same ose the glue they gather, stickier 
than bird-lime or pitch fix)m Phrygian Ida.' fticoB « (i) a * sea-weed ' from 
which a dye was extracted; (2) ' dye' or 'colour,' as Hor. Od. iii. 5. «8 'neque 
amissos colores Lana refert medicata fiico ;' (3) 'disguise' or 'pretence.' 'sine 
fuco et fallaciis' Cic. Att. i. i (Watson, i). Viigil here seems to mean the 
colouring matter of flowers, perhaps thinking of the coloured dust about 
the pistils ; ftioo et floribus then- 'fuco florum.' By this and gluten he 
apparently intends to describe 'propolis,' (r^oXis), a reddish-brown 
glutinous rosin, gathered (colleotum) by bees from the buds of wild 
poplar trees, etc. and employed to line the inside of the hive and all pro- 
jecting parts. It clings so strongly to the legs of those who gather it, that 
others have to help in detaching it ; so that ▼ieco lentius, etc. is true. 

43-44. effouie, by the bees themselves, e. g. by ' humble-bees.' forere 
larem, ' make a snug home,' cp. iii. 430. 

45, 46. tamen, i. e. though the bees have done it already ; et, as well as 
with 'propolis.' fovena, 'dressing,' cp. Aen. xii. 420. 

49» 50* pulsu, of the voice borne to the rocks and striking against them 
(offemas, which properly applies to ' vox,' not to the ' imago ' or echo re- . 
•turned). For iniago, of sound, cp. Lucr. iv. 571 (of an echo) 'interdum 
frustratur imagine verbi,' Hor. Od. i. 12. 4, 20. 6 'iocosa imago.' 'Where 
the hollow rocks ring to the sound as it strikes them, and the echo of the 
voice leaps back from the shock.' 

5 If 53. quod superest, 'moreover;' a Lucretian formula of transition, 
cp. G. ii. 346, Aen. v. 691, ix. 157. reduait^ as 'retego' Aen. iv. 119, 
ix. 461, ' aperit '1. 217 below. 

53-57. 'They wander on and on through glade and woodland, gathering 
the luurest of all bright flowers, and sipping the water's surface upon airy 
wing (leves, cp. Eel. i. 60). Hence 'tis that with some piysterious joy they 
cherish their young at home (progeniem nidoaque, hendiadys); hence 
deftly forge their wax anew, and mould their clinging honey.' 

58, 59. hino, 'hereupon,' not as ' hinc . . . hinc ' IL 55, 56. agmen, of a 
moving body, cp. G. iii. 423. 

62-64. huo, i.e. on the 'frondea tecta' of some tree. For iuasos 
('which I bid you') Ribb. adopts a conj. 'tussos'^'tunsos,' 'bruised' or 
'pounded,' cp. trita, below. meliaphyUa, 'bahn.' cerinthae, perhaps 
a kind of ' savory.' ICatria (i. e. Cybeles) 07mbal% see below 11. 150 sqq. 
The expression, as Con. remarks, contrasts curiously with the ordinary 
reality of ' key and warming-pan.' 

67. ad pugnam is emphatic, ' but if it be for battle they have left the 
hive.' Some make the apodosis begin at 1. 69 (but ' que ' is against this) ; 
others at 1. 77 ; others at L 86 : but it seems more likely that Virgil goes off 
into a parentiiesis (nam saepe, etc.), which swells into a descriptive para- 
graph; and the sentence remains an anacoluthon, 11. 86 sqq. indicating 
vrbat the apodosis might have been. 
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69. irulgl, Med., Pal., [Vat., Rom. wanting] : see Introd. III. p." xlv. 
trepidaatia bello, 'quivering (with excitement) — all alive for war* (dat.). 

70-72. ' For laggards are roused by a martial note as of some braying 
bom, and sounds are heard that imitate the trumpet's fitful blast.* fraotos, 
cp. Aen. iii. 556. 

74, 75. roatris, according to its ordinary meaning of ' beak,' can hardly 
be applied to the sting of the bee (spionla roatris *» * spicula rostrorum'), 
and we must suppose Virgil to say, however incoirectly, ' they sharpen their 
stings with their beaks, ' i. e. the proboscis. Others explain ' sharpen stings 
out of (ez-) their beaks,' i. e. sharpen their beaks into stinging weapons — ^a 
less natural construction ; see, however, below 1. 237. praetoria, the Roman 
general's tent, here « ' the royal cell.' 

84, 85. uaque adeo, 'right up to' the moment of defeat 'Resolute to 
ilindi not to the last, till a crushing victory has driven one side or other to 
turn to flight' For obnizass'firm* cp. Aen. iv. 332, and for con- 
struction with infin., Eel. v. i. dum sabegit, a vety unusual construction, 
apparentiy contemplating the result as an accomplished fact — 'till victory 
bas been compelled,' cp. e.g. 8^3ot4ca i/^ ftv€ and 8^8. /j^ ttvg, and Cic Verr. 
i. 6 ' mansit usque ad eum finem dum indices reiecti sunt* 

85, 86, 'These outbursts of the soul, this awful riot — 

Toss up a pinch of dust and all is quiet !' (Blackmore). 

89. prodigua, i. e. consuming food without return — * lest he be a waste- 
ful encumbrance.' 

91^4. 'The one will flash with spots set thick with gold— of two kinds, 
this is choicer, distinguished in look and bright with ruddy scales; the 
other squalid from sloth drags his wide paunch ingloriously along.' aqna- 
lenttbns, see on ii. 348. boxridus, as 'horrent * L 96. in^oriiis, cp. Aen. 
ix. 548. 

95, 96. faolaa, ' forms ;* see on Aen. i. 658. turpea horrent, ' are foul 
and ugly.' alto, either 'rising high' (L e. flying in clouds) or 'lying 
deep.' 

98, 99, elucent, etc 'Others gleam and brightiy flash, their bodies 
evenly marked with glittering spots of gold ' (anro et gattia, hendiadys). 
paribus, ' symmetrical,* ' regular,' as £cL v. 90. corpora, accus. of respect 
with ardentea. 

100-102. hino-i'ex his apibus.' promea, 'strain ' (through wickerwork, 
before putting into jars) ; cp. Hor. Epod. ii. 15 'pressa puris mella condit 
amphoris.' Baoohi domitnra saporem, i. e. in ' mulsum ' or ' mead ;* cp. 
i. 344 ; Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 24 ' Aufidius forti miscebat mella Falemo.* 

104. firigida, 'cold and desolate' (by the bees leaving). 

107. eripe, perhaps only of clipping the wings (as Pliny N, H. xi. 17) : 
but Columella says 'spoliandus est alis,' which is the more natund 
meaning. 

no. III. fdrmn, objective gen., 'protector against thieves and birds.* 
Helleapontiaoi, because worshipped at Lampsacus on the Hellespont; 
CatuU. xviii. The bees are to be invited into gardens, and therefore under 
the protection of Priapus the god of fertility, whose figure, armed with a 
faAjL HftHgna, was part of the regular fuiniture of a garden. 
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II 2-1 15. The repeated ipse enforces the importance of personal at- 
tention, plantas, 'suckers* (cp. xi. 33, 79) of the pine, which must be 
cnltivated in the gardens (EcL vii. 66) for the bees, irriget, as Aen. 
i. 691. homo, abl. loci, as 'domo' iii. 96, Aen. ix. 214: if dat. cp. G. ii. 
490. 

117-119. traliam.»'contraham,**draw in' or 'fori;' Hor. Od. ii. 10. 23 
' contrahes vento nimium secondoTuigida vela.' The real apodosis to ' si 
traham, etc.* lies in forsitan (fors sit an), and oanerexn denotes a fbsther 
consequence depending on this — * Were it not that I am now furling . . . 
maybe (there might be a chance that) I should go on to sing.* ' The rose 
£;ardens of Paestum are a commonplace among Latin poets ' (Con.). 

120-124. intuba, 'endive' (<ripc5 icryirMVTft), a garden-plant, not the wild 
^dive or succory' (W/ms diypia) of i. 120. The ououmia here described 
answers to the 'cocomero serpentino,* longer than the common cucumber, 
with a crooked neck and swollen belly, sera oomantem, ' late flowering,* 
cp. 'comam '1. 137 below, aoanthl, Ed. iii. 45. 

125. Oebaliae arois, i.e. Tarentum, founded by a Laconian colony 
(Hor. Od. ii. 6. 11, iii. 5. 56), Oebalus being a mythical king of Sparta: 
so 'Oebalii fratres* (Castor and Pollux) Stat. Silv. iii. 2. 9, *Oebalii 
amores' (of Helen) ib. ii. 6. 27. arois, Ribb. from Pal., b 2, Probus 
Philarg. eta : ' altis * most editions from Vat., a, c, Servins — in which case 
* Oebaliae * is a name of Tarentum, not elsewhere found. 

127-129. Goryoium, of Corycus in Cilicia, famous for gardens (* Cilicum 
pomeria ' Mart. viii. I4). Pompey transplanted some of the Cilician pirates 
into Calabria, relioti- ruris, 'waste land,' i. e. unappropriated in the 
assignment iuveocis, dat. 'for,' i.e. 'under the steers,' cp. Hor. Od. ii. 
15. 8 ' olivetis Fertilibus domino priori.' seges, ' land,* cp. Ed. ix. 48, G. 
L47. 

130-133. 'Yet here, amid the brushwood, he planted garden-stuff at 
intervals with white lilies round it (cironm olus), and vervain, and meagre 
poppies, matching in his pride the wealth of kings ; and home returning 
late at night loaded his table with a feast unbought.' hio, adverb or 
pronoun. For animis see Aen. vii. 42, G. ii. 346 ; for vesoum, iii. 175. 

134-138. carpere, historic mfin., 'used to pluck.' Some explain it as 
depending on primus (sc. 'erat'); cp. Sil. i. 160 'Primus inire manu, 
postremus ponere Martem ' — ^where, however, the infinitive may be historic. 
etiamnnm, a variety of ' etiam nunc ; ' cp. ' tum,' ' tunc' For the pros- 
ody of tondebat see on Eel. i. 39 ; for its use of plucking flowers cp. 
Prop. iv. 13. 29 *nunc violas tondere manu.* 

139, 140. apibiis fetis, 'parent-bees,' cp. Eel. i. 50. abundare, historic 
infin. 

142, 143. 'And every fruit the tree at flowering wore, 

The same in autumn fully ripe it bore' (Blackmore). 
i. e. all the promise of its blossom was fulfilled, in flore novo, ablat. of 
circumst. » ' quum flos novus esset.' matnra, surely ace. with 'poma,* in 
contrast to their first undeveloped state ' in flore novo ;* not (as Con.) nom. 
"with arbos. 

144, 145. * *Twas he too planted out m rows elms late in their growth. 
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the pear tree already hardened, and sloes with fruit upon them,' etc. — ^i.e;he 
transplanted trees after they had reached maturity, versnni, cp. Aen; 
V. 119 (of a 'row* or *bank' of oars), eduram, intensive of 'durus/ cp» 
•.egelidus ' Aen. viii. 609. 

147. iniquis, not of the right measure; here** too small,' as elsewhere 
(i. 64, etc) too large — 'barred by scanty space:' cp. Juv. xiv. 126 'ser- 
vorum ventres modio castigat iniquo' (short measure), so *pondera iniqua' 
Liv. V. 48. 9. 

150. addidit, ' has given ; ' cp. i. 139, 150, 513. pro qua meroede, ' to 
gain which recompense.* TTie Cnretes, priests of Cybele (Aen. iii. iii), 
were said to have hidden the infant Jupiter on Mount Dicte in Crete, 
clashing cymbals to drown his cries, and enticing bees to feed him. 

153, 154. *They only have community of offspring, with a common city 
for their home, and live beneath the majesty of law.' consortiA, cv¥^ 
icifffUva, dwellings united into a city: in legal language *consortes'^ 
coheirs, whence Ov. Pont. 382 'consortes urbiss' partners in a city,' 'fel* 
low-citizens.' agitant, cp. ii. 537. 

'57* 15^* ^ medium, with reponunt; 'store up their gains for 
common use.* viotu, dat., see Aen. iii. 541. 

162. auspendunt ; bees begin working from the top of the hive. 

165. sorti, ' by lot ;' archaic abl. as liv. zxix. 20 ' sorti evenisset,' Plant. 
Cas. ii. 7. 5 ' Sorti sum victus ; Casina nubet villico ' (an iambic trimeter). 
See notes to G. i. 334, Aen. iii. 484. 

167-169. agmine £aoto, ' with one accord/ see Aen. i. 83. ferret opus, 
cp. Aen. iv. 407. 

1 70-1 75. lentis, • pliant * or * ductile.* properant, ' are busy forging ; * 
%o with accus. Aen. ix. 401 ; Hor. Od. iii. 34. 62 'Indignoque pecimiam 
Heredi properet/ Tac. Hist. i. 77 *munia properando.' lacu, 'a tank.' 
in numerum, 'in measured time,' cp. Eel. vi. 37. For the whole descrip- 
tion cp. Aen. viii. 449 sqq. 

176-178. 'E'en so, if small we may compare with great, Cecropian bees 
are spurred by inbom love of gain, each in its office.' Pope (* Postscript to 
Odyssey*) and others have thought it necessary to defend Virgil from the 
charge of disproportion and exaggeration in the comparison of bees with 
giants, a charge which Con. thinks can only be met by supposing that here 
(as in L 86) Virgil is ' consciously mock-heroic' But the key-note of his 
whole description (as with every observer of the ways of bees) is the 
wonderful reproduction on a small scale of the features of human and even 
of national life — 'admiranda levium spectacula rerum;' and from this 
point of view the comparison of their busy labour to that of the Cyclops is 
no more ' mock-heroic ' than the descriptions of their desperate fighting (U. 
67-85) or of their ordered polity (11. 153-155) 'magnis sub legibus.' 

180-183. multanoote, *late at night,' when night is far advanced; cp. 
Aen. ix. 348. The tilia (G. i. 173, iv. 141) is called 'pinguis' from the 
gluten on its leaves ; the hyacinths fermginei from their dark blue colour; 
see on G. i. 467. 

188. oras (as above 1. 39, ii. 47), ' edges.' oraa et limina, ' the edges of 
the door.' 
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190-195. sans, 'kindly' sleep; i.e. the sleep they Idve. their own ; cp. 
'vere sue* 1. 32. For in nootem cp. Aen. vii. 8. stabullB, as 1. 14. 
aquantur, ' fetch water/ a military term in Caesar, Sallust, etc. saborram, 
' ballast,* Liv. zxxvii. 14. 

196. The rhythm of tollunt perhaps expresses a sadden check to motion, 
and heavier flight : see on Eel. v. ai, and cp. Aen. iv. 185, vi. 313. Virgil is 
probably thinking of the ' mason bee,' which bnilds its home against walls 
with gravel and small stones, inania^ 'light,' 'airy,' cp. Aen, vi. 740. 

197-aoo. conoubitu, dative, as 'victn' 1. 158. ipsae, i.e. without the 
male. There are in each hive male bees, or ' drones,' whose only function is 
to propagate the species ; one female or ' qneen ' bee, laying in a year from 
i)o,ooo to 40,000 eggs; and 'worker' bees, of neither sex, who make the 
honey and do all the work of the hive. The queen bee meets the males in 
the air, and not in the hive ; hence the fancy expressed in 1. 198, held also 
by Aristotle (Hist. An. v. ai) and Plmy (N. H. xi. idX 

30i-ao4. Quiritea («»'cives'), the distinctive title of Roman citizens, 
refingunt*-' remake,' is not found elsewhere, but is intrinsically probable: 
while Ribbeck's 'refigunt* [Med., Gud., Servius, etc.], though used by 
Virgil (Aen. v. 360, 537), Horace (Od. i. a8. 11, Epp. i. 18. 56), and 
Cicero, always has the sense of ' unfasten.' Rom. , h have ' refingunt,' which 
is also supported by Pal. 'relingunt' [Vat. wanting], ultro, 'actually,' 'with 
strange devotion;* see on Aen. ii. 145. faaoe, 'burdeh:' cp. Eel. ix. 65. 

206-309. ' Hence, though each bee is bom to a narrow span of life — ^for 
a seventh summer is their last — the race abides and never dies ; from age to 
age stands fast the fortune of their line, and grandsires* grandsires swell the 
rolL' ipaas, the individuals, as opposed to genus, exoipiat, 'awaits,' 
i.e. receives from life; see on G. ii. 345. ploa septima^ see on Eel. iii. 
105, Aen. i. 683. 

a 10. 'The older Romans, like the Greeks (e.g. Aeschylus), draw their 
notions of absolute monarchy from the Eastern nations' (Con.). The 
Roman Empire has come and gone, and despotism in the West is already 
an anachronism: but the 'changeless' East still supplies us, as it did 
Virgil, with types of absolute power. 

311. The epithet Modus (suggesting Persian monarchy) applied to the 
river Hydaspes (Djelun, a tributary of the Indus) shows vague conceptions 
of Eastern geography. 

313, 314. rupere, frequentative aorist, as G. i. 49. orates foTomm^ 
' wicker-like cells.' Something in the regular holes of the combs suggested a 
wattled hurdle (G. i. 166) ; cp. Pindar's fuXtatrSfy rpnirht ir6vo5 (Pyth. vi. 54). 

318. per »* inter,' ' mid blows.' vulnera, Med., Rom., e [Vat. wanting]. 
319-334. Virgil here mentions, without approval or disapproval, the doc- 
trine which he has rejected in G. i. 415 — viz. that bees, like all creation, 
are sharers in and inspired by the * anima mundi ' (mens divina), as after- 
-wards expounded Aen. vi. 734 sqq. haustus aetherios, 'draughts of 
ether,' cp. Aen. vi. 746. • They breathe not common air, but pure ether, 
-virhich was supposed to be liquid flame, the essence of the human soul ' 
(Con.), tenues, 'subtle,' 'delicate;' • animos, quippe aetheriae naturae ' 
(Heync). 
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225-227. hno, i. e. * ad deum : ' 

• To him, again, doth all creation yearn, 
And solved into its elements retnm; 
No room for death — all quick with life they fly 
Unto the roll of stars and heritage of sky ' (Blackmore). 
siderifl in namenun, (i) 'to the position or dignity of a star;' cp. 
Cic Phil. iii. 6 'homo nuUo numero' ('of no account'), Div. in Verr. 19 
* cum is tibi parentis numero fuisset * ( •- * loco parentis ') : and see Aen. vi. 
545, with the passage there cited from Seneca: (2) 'like a star' 
('in numerum'»'in modum,' Philarg.), but this is unsupported by usage, 
and ' ad numerum' =: 'numerically : ' (3) 'among the stars,' regarding 'sideris ' 
as a noun of multitude — also unexampled : (4) 'into the cluster of a constel- 
lation' (Kenn.), 'numerus' being the many stars making up a 'sidus.' 
The expression, however, is poetical, not astronomical ; and its general 
meaning is obvious. 

228. augustam [Ribb. from Med., Pal., Gud., 3, Servius, etc.] must 
be taken in connection with 11. 210-218, 'this royal home.' 'angustam' 
[Wagn., Con., Forb. from Rom.] has much weaker MS. authority ; and N V 
are not so easily confused in uncial as in cursive writing. 

229. relines, 'unseal,' especially of opening wine-casks by taking off 
the pitch that fastened them (Hor. Od. i. 20. 3, iii. 8. 10) ; cp. Ter. Haut. 
iii. I. 51 'relevi dolia omnia.' spanuB, middle, 'sprinkle and rinse yoor 
mouth with a draught of water.' 

230. foTO, of washing, Aen. xii. 428 ; cp. above 1. 46. sequaces, ' pene- 
trating ' smoke, i. e. that follows and works its way over the hive. So ' uri 
sequaces * (* persecuting ') G. ii. 474, 'undae sequaces' Aen. v. 193, ' flam- 
mae sequaces' viii. 432, 'curae sequaces' ('dogging' care) Lucr. ii. 47, 
' hederae sequaces ' (* clinging *) Pers. prol. 6. 

231. 'Twice do men gather the teeming produce ' — i.e. honey. 
23^-335- lionestum, ' comely,' as G. ii. 392. Ooeani anmes. Homer's 

*tiK€av(no fioaL tristior. The Pleiad sinks ' sadly,* as though loth to go. 
The Pleiads rose in Virgil's time about May 28, and set (in the morning) 
about Nov. 9 ; by which they are said to avoid the sidus Fiscis aquosi, 
i.e. the whole rainy season of winter (cp. Ed. x. 68 'sub sidere Cancri'). 
The sun does not actually enter the zodiacal sign ' Pisces ' till February. 

237, 238. moTsibns, improperly for the stings (Con.) : but Virgil is vague 
CIS to the bees* offensive weapon, cp. 1. 74 above. Here he echoes Lucr. i. 
1322 (of lionesses) 'morsibus adfixae validis.' in vulnere, either ablative 
of circumstance, 'as they deal the wound;' or ablativus loci, 'in the 
wound,' the spicula caeca being as it were the bee's life. 

241-243. sufflre, 'fumigate,' as Lucr. iv. 11 75 'miseram taetris se snffit 
odoribus.' ignotus adedit, ikoBc rpdrfcjv, stellio, cubiUa, and fiicns are 
all subjects of adedit ('adederunt'), congesta being participle; 'crowded 
beds of light-shunning beetles.' 

244. ' Or drone sitting idly at another's board : ' cp. Horn. Od. i. i5o 
(of the suitors) dWdrpiw filorov y^volvov iHovaiv. immunis, like Greelc 
dvp&yiMW (Thuc. ii. 40. 3), of a citizen who bears no ' munus ' or part in th.e 
state: so 'illiberal' or 'unpatriotic,' Plant. Trin. ii. 2. 73 'civi immuni 
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sds quid cantari solet ? — "Quod habes, ne habeas, et illud quod nunc non 
habeas habeas malum." ' In Hor. Od. iii. 23. 17 (' immunis manus *), iv. la 
23, Epp. i. 14. 33, it = 'empty handed,* without a 'munus* or 'gift/ 
Plautus has an adj. ' munis ' » * officiosus ' Merc. prol. 104 ' Dico ejus pro 
mentis gratum me et munem fore:' cp. 'immune facinus'^'ingratum/ 
Trin. i. i. 2. 

245. 'Fierce hornets meet their weaker strength in fight.' ijnparibiui 
armis (dative, as Aen. x. 796, xi. 815), of the bees unable to cope with the 
hornet. Others make it abl. 'with stronger force:' but 'impar' suggests 
weakness or inferiority, as Aen. i. 475 'impar congressus Achilli/ Hor. 
Od. iv. 6. 5 ' ceteris maior, tibi miles impar.' 

248, 249. saroire, inf. of purpose, as G. iii. 46, Aen. i. 527, etc. 

250. fores, 'cells,' Properly the gangway (Aen. vi. 412) or deck (iV. 
605) of a ships that 'whidi is passed through (Greek root nOP, whence 
vS^s, 'passage,' 'for-um,' 'an open space,' 'fores,* 'door/ etc.; then of 
rows of seats in a theatre or circus, Liv. i. 35. 56 (? like the seats along an 
open-decked ship). The bees' cells are here called fori, either as open 
spaces (or holes) to be filled with honey, or from some fancied resemblance 
between * rows ' of seats in a theatre and the ' rows * of cells, in a hive. 

255. luoe oarentum, 'bereft of light,' i.e. of life, Aen. ii. 85, iv. 31, vi. 
721 : see below 1. 472. 

257-359. pedibus oonexae — ' pedibus per mutua nexis* Aen. vii. 66. 
contracto frigore, 'with cramp and cold:' lit. cramped or pinched-up 
cold — the appearance or affection being transferred to that which causes it. 

260. ' Then deeper hums are heard, and long-drawn buzzing.* Cp. Luce 
iii. 530 (of death creeping on) ' post inde per artus Ire alios tractim gelidi 
vestigia leti.' 

262. sollioitum, 'restless;* 'sollicito motu* Lucr. i. 343, vi. 1037, 
' sollicitae rati * (' stonn-tossed *) Ov. Fast. v. 720. 

265. ultro, 'going so far as to,' see on Aen. ii. 145. 

266. fessas, * languid : ' cp. the use of te&fjycj, ' laboro,* and Hor. C. S. 
6^ 'qui salutari levat arte fessos Corporis artus/ 

267-270. gaUae, 'gall-nut,' an excrescence on leaves growing round the 
egg of an insect — our ' oak-apple.' defiruta (* defervitum '), boiled must, 
G. i. 295. psithia, etc. G4 ii. 93. oentaurea, * centaury,* a bitter herb, 
mentioned by Lucretius (iv. 125 'tristia centaurea') among things 'quae- 
cumque suo de coipore odorem Exspirant acrem ; ' cp. ib. ii. 401. 

271-275. amello, ' starwort: ' for construction cp. G. iii. 147. silvam, G. 
1. 76. ipse, the centre or disc of the flower, as distinct from the petals 
(folia). Tiolae snblnoet purpura nigrae, ' there is a purple tinge beneath 
deep violet hue.' 

376. This line is marked as spurious by Ribb., Forb., Wagn., etc.; but, 
-though unnoticed by Servius and Philargyrius, it occurs in all MSS : nor 
can it be rejected on internal grounds — see Con. note. 

277, 278. tonsis, 'grazed/ . MeUa, a river of Cisalpine Gaul near Brixia 
(Brescia), Catull. Ixvii. 33. 

279. odorato, 'fragrant' — i. e. with a 'bouquet/ 
. ^31-284. defeoerlt, of sl. completed, habebit, of a continuing st^te. in 
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Intiiie time, cp. G. iii. 327. et, 'also/ in addition to previous topics. Ar- 
cadii magistri, Aristaeus* G. i. 14 : so called either as a shepherd (Eel. 
ii. 33), or bee-keeper, or teacher (£cL v. 49)—' The Arcadian sage.* 

2 85. inaiiioenui, ' connpted.' ' Sincems ' of what is 'sound,' ' healthy/ or 
'deam,* Ov. Met. L 190 'immedicabile Tiilnns Ense recidendnm ne pan 
sincera tiahatnr;' Hor. Sat. i. 3. 56 'Sincemm cnpimns vas incmstare/ 
£pp. i. 2. 54 * Sincemm est nisi vas qaodcnrnqne infundis acescit ; * Cic. 
Att. X. 6 'nihil simplex, nihil sincemm.* This strange notion of geoerating 
bees probably arose from their having chosen the dry skeleton of some beast 
(as hollow trees, G. ii. 453) for hiving : cp. Samson*s riddle in Judges xiv. 
altiasy * far bade* 

287-293. There is manifest redmidancy in this description of the Delta of 
the Nile: yet all MSS. have all the lines, though with some variety of 
order. Possibly some of them were alternative lines, not all intended to 
stand in one text : and Ribbeck thinks 11. 291-293 would have been omitted 
on revision. Or some may have been retained from a longer passage about 
Egypt and Cornelius Gallus — ^who is said by Servius and the pseudo-Donatns 
to have been the hero of the second half of this book as originally written. 

290. Penidia, used vaguely for the countries east of Egypt, including 
Arabia; cp. 'Medus Hydaspes' L 212. nrget, 'presses,* 'confines;' cp. 
Hor. Sat. iL 2. 64 'hac urget lupus, hac canis, aiunt,* and (with accus.) 
Aen. vii. 566, xi 524 : so &iUroixos kpttb^i, 

991-293. amnia is subj. of ditonrrit and fSBOimdat. ooloratis India, 
musts the Ethiopians — a loose use of the term, as 'Araby and Ind* of 
Eastern regions. 

295-298. ipaoa ad nana, * for this very purpose.' imbrioe, ' tiling :' pro- 
perly a semicyliodrical gutter tile (' imber '), used to cover the lateral junc- 
tions of the flat tiles (* tegulae '). angnati imbrioe tecti - * angusto tecto.' 
et quattuor, etc., ' adding four slanting windows to the four winds of 
heaven, obliqua luce, so as not to admit too much light, a ventiBy as 'a 
tergo,' etc. see Ed. i. 54. 

302. 'His battered flesh is washed through the unbroken hide.' No 
blood was to be drawn ; but Virgil foigets this below, 1. 542. 

306. rabeant, conj. in virtual oratio obliqua implied by the precept hoe 
seritur-i* hoc gerendum est' (or 'gerendum esse dicunt *). It is hard to 
see how the idea oi purpose comes in. 

309-311. 'And creatures marvellously curious, first without feet, soon 
gifted also with whistling wings, crowd together, and assay more and more 
boldly the unsubstantial air.' modia miria qualifies yiaenda, cp. G. i. 
477, Aen. i. 354. trunoa pedum »'orba pedum* Lucr. v. 840 (Munro, 
ad he,). For viaendA cp. Cic. Vat. 13 'onmi apparatu omatuque 
visendo* ('worth seeing'), Plin. N. H. xvi. 44 'vicina luco est ilex, et 
ipsa nobilis, xxxiv pedum ambitu candicis, decern arbores mittens> singulas 
magnitudinis visendae.' 

315, 316. extadit, ' worked out,' G. i. 133. ezperientia, ' activity,' 'ex- 
periment,' 'trial,' (as 'experiens'^* active,* apt to try experiments, Ho#. 
Epp. i. 17. 42; Cic. Verr. vi. 17 ' promptissimus homo et experiens,' liv. 
vi. 34 ' vir acer et experiens ') : cp. Cic Fam. x. 18 * agam gratias fortunae 
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constantiaeqne meae, quae ad banc experientiaxn excitavit/ Ov. Met. i. 
235 *liaec illi placet experientia veri.' Perhaps in G. i. 4 it passes to the 
sense of 'experience.' 

317 sqq. The source of this story is unknown ; but probably Viigil fol- 
lowed some Alexandrian writer. 

319. caput, 'source,' as in 1. 368. 

323. perhibes, 'make out,* 'reckon.* The word originally almost *> 
'praebere' (Plant. Merc. iii. i. 46 'Oravit ut apud me perhiberem sibi 
locum '), or ' tribucre ' (Plin. N. H. xxix • auctoritatem perhiberem *) : then 
s'offerre/ 'sistere,' 'exhibere* ('perhibere se,' 'present oneself,' 'per- 
hibere testimonium,' ' bear witness ') : and finally ' perhibere verba ' (Plaut. 
Rud. i. 2. 50 'Ut verba perhibes, me periisse praedicas'), whence the 
omission of 'verba ' was easy (Cistell. i, i. 68 ' ut perhibent viri '), Cicero 
(Pro lig. 8) has ' ut perhibetis ' « ' ut dicitis : ' and in Div. ii. 5, a parallel to 
Virgil's expression here — ' bene qui coniiciet, vatem hunc perhibeto opti- 
mum.' For ThymbraeuB see Aen. iii. 85. 

334. quo tibi, etc., cp. Aen. ii. 595. 

326-328. honorem, of rural success, as ' laudis ' 1. 332 : * this crowning 
glory of mine earthly life.' te matre, 'for all that I am thy son ; ' divine 
parentage having been useless to help him, cp. Eel. viii. 19. 

329. quin age, see on £cl. ii. 71. 'Come then, and with thine own 
hand uproot my fruitful orchards.' 

334. 335. carpebant, 'were busy with,' cp. G. i. 390 ; Cat. Ixiv. 310 (of 
the Parcae) 'Aeternumque manus carpebant rite laborem.' The idea is 
that of constantly pullii^ at the wool. Mileaia, the choicest wool, G. iii. 
306. saturo, 'deep/ as Plin. N. H. xxxviL 10 'ion (a precious stone) 
yiolacea est sed raro saturo colore lucet.' 

337. * With bright locks streaming o'er their fair white necks.* For the 
construction see £cl. iii. 106, Aen. iii. 428. 

338. Probably a copyist's insertion from Aen. v. 826 : omitted by Med., 
Pal., Rom., Gud., b : added in mai^in of Gud. 

343. On hiatus (Ephyre &tque) in second foot see Aen. iii. 606 : on 
hiatus generally, Aen. i. 405, and Introd. IV. 7. p. liii. 

345. curam, not Vulcan's stratagem to catch his unfaithful wife (Horn. 
Od. viii. 266 sqq.), which was successful ; but his previous anxiety, which 
was fruitless. 

348. ftiais, ablat, of instr. ; the weight of the spindle carrying down the 
thread, cp. Ciris. 445 ' Non licuit gravidos penso devolvere fusos.' 

354-356. tibi, dat. ethicus. 'See! Aristaeus' self, thy chiefest care, 
stands sadly weeping by his father Peneus' stream, crying out on thee 
by name for thy cruelty.' PenSi, dissyllable by synizesis. 

357. nova, 'strange,' Aen. ii. 228. 

361. 'All round him overarching stood the mountainous wave.' Virgil 
translates Horn. Od. xi. 243, 4 Ilop^t/pcoi^ 8' dpa Kvyui veplararo bvpci laov 
ILvpreoOiv. 

367. diversa loots, 'each in his own place;' cp. Ov. Met. xi. 50 'mem* 
bra iaoent diversa locis.' 

370. saxosus, virtually adverbial; cp. G. i. 163 for references. 
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3^1. For construction of auratuff oon»a see £cl. iii. io6, Aen. iii. 428 i 
and for this mode of representing rivers (? because their bifurcating streams 
were likened to a bulPs homs) cp. Aen. viii. 77 ; Hor. Od. iv. 14. 25 ' tauri- 
formis Aufidus;' Eur. Ion 1261 cD ravpSfioptpov 6fifM Kfj^nffoO varpos. 
Soph. Trach. 507. auratuB perhaps suggests the custom of gilding horns 
of oxen for sacrifice (see G. i. 217) ; perhaps also the golden sands of the 
river. 

373. pnrpureran, the * dark-blue' sea, Homer's &\a irop<pvp6€(r<rav or 
frop<pvpiriv (cp. ctvona v6vtw), of the sea "when disturbed by oars or wind, 
Od. ii. 426. vopiphpa, etc. are connected with 'nop<p6po)^{i) *grow dark/ 
'£iioT€ vopipupff viXayos piiya icifuiTi icaxp^ Horn. II. xiv. 16, 'unda cum est 
pulsa remis purpurascit * Cic. ap. Non. ; (2) of anxious meditation, iroXXA 8^ 
ol Kpabiri v6pipvp€ kIovti. violentior, cp. ii. 242. The Po b now a less 
rapid stream, perhaps on account of the elevation of its bed. 

374-377. pendentia pumice tecta, ' a hanging roof of stone ' — ^hanging 
in respect of the stone which composes it: cp. Aen. iii. 442 'virgulta 
sonantia silvis,' xii. 522. fletuB inanes, 'idle tears,' cp. Aen. iv. 449, x. 
465. tonsis mantelia viUis, * napkins of shaven wooL' 

378. reponunt, * keep placing ' (? over and over as they were emptied), see 
on G. iii. 527. 

379. adolescunt, 'blaze' (in this sense &na^ ^C7«)* Virgil seems to use 
it as=*adolentur,* see on Aen. viii. 65. 

385. 'Thrice leaped the fkme to roof-tree and shone back' (Blackmore). 
fnibjecta, i. e. from below. Wine was poured on the altar at the dose of a 
sacrifice, partly to quench the flame (Aen. vi. 227 ; Aesch. Ag. 597), partly 
to create a sudden blaze, which was auspicious (Ed. viii. 106). 

387-389. caemleus, 'Proteus of the sea,' cp. 'caeruleis canibus' (of 
Scylla) Aen. iii. 432, * mater caerula* (Thetis) Hor. Epod. 13. 16; and in 
English poetry 'the blue ' = ' the sea.' Carpathio Neptuni gurgite 
(strictly between Rhodes and Crete) is here used more vaguely. Milton 
('Comus,' 872) calls Proteus 'the Carpathian wizard.' bipedmn, the 
mythic sea-horses, whose hind quarters merged into a fish's tail. On 
various explanations of the story of Proteus see Con. note. 

390. This refers to some legend unknown to Homer ; see Con. 

393. On the ground that this line is merely a relative dause, not really 
the subj. of dependent interrogation, Wagner, Forb., etc. read * sunt . . . fue- 
runt .... trahuntur ' with very slight MS. authority. But the clause really 
depends on novit; and 'novit omnia quae sint' : 'novit quae sint' :: ol^ 
ff€ BffTis (t : cJSa Bffns cf. novit has in fact a double construction, the 
ordinary accus. and a dependent clause. ' The seer knows all things — he 
knows what is, what has been, and what is to come.' 

395. turpes, 'unsightly,* as G. iii. 52. 

397. eventus, 'issue* (of your attempt). 

400. flrangentur, Med., Gud., d, Serv., Philarg. : ' franguntur' Ribb. from 
Pal., Rom., c. External authority being thus divided, the sense of the 
passage decides for the future, oirciim haec, * against these barriers his 
craft will break and come to nought.' 

403. secreta, • the old man's retreat ;' Aen. vi. 10, viii. 463. 
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407. horridus, ' bristling.* atra^ ' deadly/ cp. G. i. 1 29, iii. 430. 
410. tenues, * fleeting ; ' a fixed epithet, like Homer's ir/^v, 

417. aura (aa;, ^rHAa, Skt. root wd, 'to blow') implies something given off, 
or exhaling from any substance; here of a sweet odour: cp. Lucr. ii. 851 
'inolentis olivi Naturam, nullam quae mittat naribus auram/ Mart. iii. 65. 2 
' de Corycio quae venit aura croco :' of a gleam of light, Aen. vi. 204 ; of 
a sound. Prop. ii. 27. 15 ' Si modo clamantis revocaverit aura puellae.' 

418. habilis, 'supple.' 

420. Repeated Aen. i. 161, where see note. 

421. deprensis, * storm-caught,' cp. Aen. v. 52; Hor. Od. ii. 16. 2 'in 
patent! Prensus Aegaeo/ so Greek KaraXriipOtis. ollm either ' once ' or * at 
times;' cp. Hor. Sat. i. i. 25 *ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi Doctores' 
and the use of ' quondam ' Aen. ii. 367 (where see references). See also 
(perhaps) Aen. v. 125, viii. 391. 

424. prooul, • aloof;' not ' far away/ which would defeat her object ; see 
on Eel. vi. 16. reslBtit, 'stands off ' or ' retires* (i. e. stands back). 

425-428. rapidus, see on £cl. ii. 10. hauserat, ' had consumed,' i. e. 
completed half his course in heaven (G. i. 231, Aen. iii. 312). The idea is 
that of swift motion seizing upon and absorbing its locale ; cp. ' caipere 
iter/ ' campum corripere/ etc. ad limmn with tepefacta coquebant, ' the 
rays had warmed and were baking to the very mud the hollow streams with 
channel dry.' 

431. dispergit, Med., Rom. ; < discerpsit * Pal., whence Ribb. infers ' dis- 
persit ' [Vat. wanting]. a]naram,iri«^vdA.d$ vaku^iv$€Oi d^jAijy, Od. iv. 406. 

432. diversae, ' here and there.* 

433. olim, 'at times/ see above 1. 421. 

437. ouiuB, i.e. Proteus; *as soon as Aristaeus found a chance of 
(touching) him/ quoniam, 'temporal,* as frequently in Plautus, e. g. 
Trin. i. 2. 75. 112 : cp. the double use of 'quum,' &s, Ivti, etc. 

441. miraoula rerum, 'all strange shapes on earth;* cp. G. ii. 5ia> 
where • rerum * implies of (or among) all things, i. e. in the world. 

445. nam, like yap (e.g. II. i. 123 'Arpti^ . . . vSk yap rot dd/eovat yipas 
/leyiOvfioi 'Axa<o/;), introduces a question; cp. Aen. iii. 373, and ris yv; 
(• Why who?') in the passage of Od. iv. 462, which Virgil follows here. In 
classical Latin it is generally subjoined to the interrogative, 'quisnam,* 
' quia nam/ etc. 

447. te is subject of fUlere, quidquam being cogn. accus., 'nor is it 
possible that you should deceive me in aught * (i. e. by pretending ignor- 
ance) : fallere quidquam is then supplied after velle. est te fallere « ' est 
ut fallas,' cp. • cemere erat,* etc. 

449. lassis [Med., Pal., Gud., ^, c; 'lapsis' Rom.], 'my weary state;' 
cp. 'fessis rebus' Aen. iii. 145 (and references), quaesitimi, supine. 

450, 451. vi mnlta can hardly refer to the external compulsion, but to 
the vehemence of Proteus* look. * The seer in answer vehement at length 
Rolled on him eyeballs glaring with grey light ' (Kenn.). glauco, ' greyish- 
blue;* eyes of which colour were associated with sternness by Greeks and 
Romans. Pallas was yXavKonns, and Tacitus ascribes to the Germans 
* caerulei et traces oculi ' (Germ. 4). 
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452. &ti8, dat or ablat.? cp. Aen. ii. 246. 

455. ob meritom. Does this refer to Aristaeas — 'punishment unde- 
served by you ; ' or to Orpheus — * unhappy through no fault of his * ? The 
former is grammatically preferable, but seems inconsistent with magna 
luis commissa, unless we suppose the idea to be that Aristaeus was the 
unintentional cause of a death which brought on him penalties, undeserved 
so far as he was concerned, but (according to ancient ideas) necessarily 
attaching to it. The sense will then be, * Great is the crime you are ex- 
piating by penalties incurred, though not really deserved, which must have 
their course unless the Fates interpose.' On the whole this seems better 
than making haudqiiaquam ob meritum a rather pointless addition to 
miserabilis. ni Fata resistant implies a suppressed apodosis, e.g. 
'ratas futuras ; * cp. £cl. ix. 45. 

457-459. dum fugeret, • while striving to flee ;' see on Aen. i. 5. per, 
* along' the stream, moritnra, 'doomed ' (to die), cp. G. iii. 501 and references, 
servantem implies the idea of keeping close to, ' haunting ; ' cp. Aen. ii. 
568, iii. 319, vi. 398. 

460. aeqnalis, * of her mates' (rafv hiKi\\iKWf\ cp. Aen. iii. 491. 

461. For Bhodopeiae cp. Eel. vi. 44, Aen. iii. 211 ; for G-etae atque, 
Aen. iii. 606 : and on hiatus generally, see Introd. IV. p. liii. 

472. sijntQaora luoe oarentum, from Lucr. iv. 35 ; see above L 255. 

475-477. From Od. xi. 38 sqq. ; repeated Aen. vi. 306-308 : 
. 'There lords and dames advanced in solemn train. 
And stately heroes quit of life's campaign, 
With lads and girls to loss of wedlock doomed. 
And youths before their parents' eyes entombed ' (Blackmore). 
On the form magnaxiimum see Aen. iii. 704. 

480. interfusa, 'streaming between* — i.e. among them as it wonnd 
round and round. On Virgil's conception of the rivers of Hades see Aen. 
vi. 295 sqq. 

483, 484. ' Grim Cerberus held agape his triple jaws. 

And winds allowed Ixion*s wheel to pause' (Blackmore). 
pota orbis, ' circle of the wheel.' Both words mean ' wheel * or * circle : * 
and the expression is an intelligible variety from the more usual * orbis 
rotae.' vento, instr. abl. The wind falls charmed by the song, and ceases 
to drive on the wheel : see on Eel. ii. 26. 

491. animi, 'in purpose' (or * resolve ') ; see on G. iii. 289. 

493. stagnis, Vat, Med., Gud., ^, c\ 'stagni est' Rom. whence Ribb. 
•stagnist' [Pal. wanting]. Avemi, Vat., Rom., Gud., ^, c\ 'Avemis* 
(adject, as Aen. vi. 118) Med. 

500-502. fugit diversa, ' fled away,' cp. Aen. v. 166. umbras, not 
Eurydice's shade (as Aen. iv. 571), but the 'darkness,' at which Orpheus 
vainly clutches, praeterea, 'hereafter,' cp. Aen. i. 49. portitor, of 
Charon, Aen. vi. 326. 

506. In condenming this line as superfluous, Ribbeck ignores altogether 
its poetic effect, heightening the picture of Orpheus' desolation. 

509. flevisse, Med., Gud., ^, c, ' flesse sibi ' Ribb. from Rom. astris, 
Ribb. from Rom., Gud. ; ' antris ' Med., b, c. Both Ribbeck's variants are 
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plausible, the first as an improTement in rhythm, the second as a more 
poetical idea. As Vat. and Pal. are wanting here, the uncial MS. authority 
is divided: though strongly tempted to follow Ribb. in both variants, I 
have allowed Gud. (which bears close relationship to Pal. — ^see Introd. II. 
p. xxiv) to turn the scale for one and against the other. eTolTisse, * told 
all this tale.* 

51 1-5 1 5. From Od. xix. 519 sqq. and xvi. a 16 sqq. observuis, 'as he 
marked them/ would be flor. part, in Greek., 
, 516. * His heart no love, no wedlock touched again ' (Blackmore). 

520. quo miiiiere» his duty or loyalty to Eurydice — 'by true love so 
repulsed.' munus, especially of ' offerings ' to the dead, Aen. iv. 624, vi. 
887, xi. 26 ; so that Orpheus* constancy to his lost wife is a kind of funeral 
service. Others explain it as^soS x^f^^t '^^ whose account; * but there is 
iio parallel for this, though phrases like • vestro munere * (G. i. 7), • munere 
divum * (ib. 238), might have led to it. 

524. Oeagriiu = • patemus,' Oeagrus being the father of Orpheus. 

527. toto flumine, ' all down the stream : ' for the construction see Aen. 
ii. 421. 

529. vertice, the eddy made by a heavy body falling into water. ' And 
where he sprang, he made the foaming wave writhe beneath the eddy' 
(Kenn.). 

530. ultro, *she first addressed him ;* see on Aen. ii. 145. 

535* pacem, ' grace,* see Aen. iii. 261. fiteiles NaiMteas,* the kindly (i.e. 
placable) forest Nymphs.* 

540. intaota, sc. iugo, 'that have never felt the yoke.*« 

546. placatam, ' then appeased,* i. e. after the ninth day : Aristaeus is to 
nudce a thankoffering to Eurydice after finding the success of the plan for 
producing bees. 

551. duoit, i.e. to the altars, Aen. vi. 153. 

555. viBoera, 'flesh,' Aen. i. an. 

558. uvam, ' a cluster ; * cp. Hom. H. ii. 89 "BorpMv tk irhcmt Iv* 
&^c<r(r tlapivoimv, and Varro R. R. iii. 16. 39 'unum [signum sc. exituri 
examinis] quod superioribus diebus, maxime vespertinis multae ante foramen 
ut uvae sJiae ex aliis pendent conglobatae.* 

559. super, with abl. Aen. i. 750, vii. 344, etc. haeo oanebam, a kind 
of epistolary formula ; cp. Hor. Epp. i. 10. 49 ' Haec tibi dictabam post 
fanum putre Vacunae.* 



VOI-. II. 



AENEIS. 



LIBER PRIMUS. 

TsE main purpose of the Aendd is to celebrate the growth tinder Provi- 
dence of the Roman Empire and Roman civilisation : the mission of its 
hero, Aeneas, being to carry on a contest in Italy, crushing the resistance 
of its warlike tribes, giving them customs and building them cities (Aen. i. 
It 33. 363, 364, V. 730). Books I— VI. contain the preparation for this 
achievement : II. III. V. are episodes : I. and IV. are, as it were, the 
opening act of the drama, in which Aeneas, the future lawgiver of Italy, 
is brought into contact with Dido, the queen and founder of Carthage, thus 
foreshadowing in legendary form the great crisis of the Punic Wars. Book 
I. introduces the subject and the hero, and the supernatural machinery by 
which, * Homerico more,' the action of the epic is to be worked out. The 
wrath of Juno against Aeneas, like the wrath of Poseidon against Odysseus, 
brmgs about the storm which drives Aeneas to Carthage. The friendship 
of Venus for her son is pitted against the hostility of Juno. In a conference 
with Jupiter she extracts from him a prediction of the great destinies of 
Rome ; and then sets herself to counteract Juno*s designs. Aeneas, landing 
at Carthage, is received by Dido with hospitality like that of Aldnous 
(Od. vii.), and blandishments like those of Calypso: the various details 
being for the most part suggested by, but happily varied from, Homer. 
The book closes with the commencenjent of Dido's fatal passion, and of 
Aeneas* recital of the taking of Troy and his own subsequent adventures. 



The four lines [*Ille ego . . . Martis'] are written by a later hand on the 
margin of a, and seem to have been known to Servius, who cites a story of 
their having been struck out by Virgil's literary executors, Varius and 
Tucca (Introd. I. § 7). They are not in themselves unworthy of Virgil ; 
and a short prologue, expressive of transition to a fresh subject, would be 
analogous to his practice in the Georgics (G. i. ii. iv ad tnitt iv. cul 
fin.). But their absence from all MSS. of importance, and the testimony 
of antiquity to the words ' Arma virumque * as the opening of the Aeneid 
(see below on I. i), make the case against them very strong. Forbiger, 
Wagner, and other editors, however, have accepted them, and they have 
evidently suggested the opening lines of the * Faerie Queene,* and 'Paradise 
Regained.' 
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I. funna Tirumqne. Quoted as the opening words, i^presentative of 
the whole poem, by Ovid. Trist. ii.^33 '£t tamen ille, tuae felix Aeneidos 
auctor, Contulit in Tyrios arma virumque toros ; ' and Martial viii. 56. 19, 

* Protinns Italiam concepit et arma vinimqae» Qui modo vix culicem fle- 
verat ore rudi.' Cp. also Pers. i. 96; Mart^ xiv. 185. 3; Auson. Epigr. 
137. 

a. fato, abL instr. with profiigrus, * a wanderer by fate's decree.* For 
Iiavina [Rom., Gud., a,d,c: GelL, Priscian, Macrob.] cp. Prop. iii. a6. 
64 *Iactaque Lavinis moenia litoribus;* and the forms 'Campanus,* 

• Lucanus,' etc. : for ' Lavinia ' [Ver. : Terent. Maur., etc.], Aen. iv. 236. 
In Jnv. xii. 71 * novercali sedes praelata Lavino,* Mayor reads * Lavinio.' 

3. ille» For this use of the pronoun, resuming the subject of the sentence, 
and (so far as sense goes) pleonastic, or^^'quidem,* cp. iii. 490, v. 456, x. 
385, xii. 5; Hor. Od. i. 9. 16 'nee dulces amores Speme puer, neque ttt 
choreas ; ' and By€ in Horn. H. i. 496, Od. il 327 ; Hdt ii. 173. etc. 

5. duzn conderet, * while striving to found.* The conj. mood intnn 
duces the idea of purpose, and suggests the long struggle to found a city ; 
cp. ii. 136, X. 799, G. iv. 457. In Livy L 40 ad fin, ('dum averteret'); 
"• 47* 5 Cdum tererent'), x. 18 (*dum gererentur *), Madvig alters *dum' 
to ' quum ; * and in iv. 25. 10 (* dum foris otium esset '), he would change 
' esset ' to * est,* — unnecessarily, so long as the passages in Virgil are 
accepted, s 

6, 7. altae moenia Bomae calls attention at the outset to the main pur- 
pose of the poem (above, Introd. to this book) ; genua Iiatinnm Albani- 
que patres being the preliminary stages of the growth of Rome. 

8. quo numine laeso, * for godhead how disdained.' It has been al- 
ready stated (1. 4) what god was outraged : and * quo ' is best taken as 
virtually adverbial, according to a common tendency in Latin to throw an, 
adverbial notion into adjectival form. The most familiar example of this is 
the use of 'primus,' • secundus,* etc. : see below 1. 181, anci cp. G. i. 12, Cic. 
Rep. i. 36 * a love incipiendum putat. Quo love? * (* why from Jupiter?') 

9, 10. volvere, adire, the freer poetical use of infinitive in Latin, analo- 
gous to Greek usage ; cp. G. iii. 46, iv. 248 ; Hor. Od. i. 2. 7 'Omne cum 
Proteus pecus egit altos Visere montes.* For volvere » ' roll along,' and 
so 'undergo,* 'pass through,' etc., cp. G.xii. 295. 

13. longe is parallel to Italiam contra Tiberinaqne ostia ; 'far away, 
facing Italy and Tiber's mouth ; ' cp. vii. 288. 

18. iam tum tenditque fovetque, ' was even then her cherished pur- 
pose : ' the infinitive clause hoc . . . esse being the object of the verbal 
notion here expressed by two verbs. The explanation that hoc . . . esse 
stands in a double relation, viz. of an ordinary infinitive clause after tendit, 
and of an accusativus objecti after fovet, seems needlessly complicated, 
ifun turns' even in those early days ; * cp. vii. 643. 

19, 20. sed enimsdAAd 7df>, one particle opposing a former statement, 
and the other giving a reason for so doing. The statement here opposed is 
si qua fata sinant; 'sed non sinere sciebat, audierat enim:' cp. ii. 164, 
▼. 395- duci (imperf.), 'was springing:' the design of fate was then 
going on. olim, * in time to come,' as below 11. 203, 288, x. 12, etc. As a 

I 2 
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case^form of 'olle' (Mile*) it^Ci) 'at that time/ of a particular point ia 
the past; (2) *fonnerIy/ of past time in general; (3) 'at some time or 
other/ not necessarily past. 

a I, 22. late regem^Mate regnantem,' cp. Hor. Od. iii. 17. 9 'late 
tyrannus' (ti/nvKptiav). ez<fldio ('excido*), trisyllable by synizesis, as 
'conubio* below 1. 73. Conington reads 'exscidio/ as a formation from 
'exscindo* (root 'sldd'); but there appears to be no other example of 
such a form, and MSS. agree on ' excidio.' It is dative, as * venire auxilio,* 
etc. volvere, of the revolutions qf destiny ; * even so the Parcae roll the 
years/ i. e. bring them round in rotation : cp. * volvit vices * iii. 376. 

24. xnima-'princeps* (Servius, Forb., Gossr.), cp. ii. 13, xii. 23. If 
rendered *at first,' ' of old * (Con.), it only repeats 'veteris/ 

26, 27. alta mente, 'deep in her heart ;' see on L 8 above, spreiae 
iniuzia formse, * the insult to her beauty scorned * (genitivus objecti). 
The expression explains iudioiiini Faridii: que, as often, introducing 
not a new idea, but a modification or explanation of a former idea. 

29, 30. super, adverb » ' insuper.' reliquias, the original form, with 
the naturally short first syllable lengthened to meet the requirements of 
hexameter metre: 'reliquiae* (as 'religio*) being the regular Plautine 
scansion (e.g. Cure. ii. 3, 42, Most. i. i. 78, Men. i. 2. 33) of the snbst. 
as ' rSlicuos ' (later ' relicus *) of the adjective. ' Reliquiae ' is the invariable 
form on inscriptions till the last century of the Republic, when ' relliquiae ' 
begins to appear ; this form, like ' relligio,' arising after metrical necessity 
had lengthened the first syllable. See Corssen, ' Aussprache,' ii. p. 466 
(second edition); Munro on Lucretius, Introd. to Notes I. Dananm, 
AdhilU, subjunctive genitive ; ' renmant left by the Greeks,' etc. The form 
'Achilli' [Med., 'Achillis' Rom.) seems to arise fi-om 'Achillei,' genit 
of ' Achilleus' ('AxcAXci^), declined as a Latin subst. in '-us : ' cp. 'Ulixi ' 
(Ed. viii. 70, Aen. ii. 7) with 'Ulixei* (Hor. Epod. 17. 13), from 'Ulixeus' 
(OdXi^ciis Doric for 'OdvacrciSs), the contraction being first in pronunciation, 
then in writing. 

33. The main purpose of the poem is again indicated, — ^to show all 
that went to building up the Roman race. 

37. mene deaistere, '/to desist, thus baffled, from my purpose ! ' In- 
finitive in exclamation of surprise and indignation, analogous to the acca- 
sativus exdamantis ('me miserum!'), which is sometimes explained as the 
object to a verb understood; see Roby, Lat. Or. ii. §§ 11 28, 1356. Both., 
however, are more or less colloquial usages, conveying a distinct meaning 
without definite grammatical construction: and are most frequent in the 
comic poets and in Cicero's letters. The interrogative particle ne intro> 
duces a further element of incredulity or improbability into the exclaioa- 
tion: cp. Ter. And. L 5. 10 (245) 'Adeone hominem esse invenustuna. ? * 
Eun. ii. I. 19 (225) * Adeone homines immutarier ex amore?' Cic. Div. ii. 
13 ' Huncine hominem delectatum esse nugis ? ' 

39. quippe, etc. 'Ay I for I am let by destiny.' FaUasne, etc. ' could 
Pallas bum the Argive fleet, . . . and must / struggle all these years in 
vain ? ' (cp. 1. 47 below), ne is a simple interrog. = ' can it be that ? ' l>nt 
the context implies a n^ative answer. 
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41 . ftirias. the 'madness * or ' infatuation * which made Ajax insult Poseidon 
(jiiy' 6/&ffOff Horn. Od. iv. 503). OUi (Med.), gen. of 'Oileus,* an analogy 
of * Achilli • (above 1. 30) : * Oilei * (Rom.) is adopted by Con. 

44, 45. Homer (Od. iv. 503 sqq.) makes Poseidon cleave with his tri- 
dent the Gyraean rock, on which Ajax had taken refiige ; one part of it 
falling into the sea and bearing down with it Ajax, who is ixl^fiwos 'AB^vy, 
Vixgil transfers the act to Pallas by different means (transflxo peotore 
fiammaa) ; retaining in soopulo aoato a reminiscence of Homeric detail. 
' Fixed him on the sharp (or jagged) rock,* thus reflects vaguely Homer*s 
description of the rock bearing Ajax down. Comutus (Introd. II, B. 7) 
suggested 'inflixit,' cp. x. 303. 

49. praeterea, 'henceforth/ cp. G. iv. 50a. imponet, Ribbeck, from 
Med., RouL, and other MSS : ' imponit,' Con., from 7, i, d, c, etc The 
change from pres. to fut. need cause no difficulty, * does any one here- 
after worship Juno? will any place offerings on her altar?' 'adoret . . . 
imponat * (potential — * can any one . . . *) is the least probable of the 
various readings. 

51. 'The home of storm-clouds, the teeming birthplace of raging blasts.* 
austris, as other names of winds, is used loosely ; cp. v. a. In Homer 
(Od. X. 19 sqq.) the winds are not pictured as struggling: and Virgil's 
Inotantea venti is probably suggested by Lucretius* (vi. i89-ao3) com- 
parison of masses of cloud to great caverns in which the winds are pent and 
struggliog ; the application of the idea being different, as often ; see on 
Ed. X. 54. Virgil's imitation of Homer is frequently modified by later 
Greek, or Roman poetry ; see Con. on 11. 53-55. 

55-59. ' In wrath they chafe around the bars, while the mountain sounds 
with smothered din ; on high sits Aeolus, sceptre in hand, and calms their 
spirit and abates their wrath : else surely were they whirling along in wild 
career and sweeping through the air both sea and earth and the depths of 
heaven itself.* oalaa aroe : the speculations (see Con.) as to the exact 
idea of this ' arx,' — whether, e. g. it is an eminence within the cave -or 
a fortress outside — attempt to dissect too closely the language of poetry 
and metaphor. The picture is that of the struggling winds and Aeolus 
controlling them from above, — ' throned on high.' For ' arx ' in a general 
or metaphorical sense cp. Tac Or. 10 'arx eloquentiae,' Lucan. vii. 593 
' nondum attigit arcem luris et humani culmen,' Aen. i. 350 ; and for the 
commoner plural, G. ii. 535, iv. 461, Aen. x. la 'ni faciat . • . ferant ;' the 
present tenses give greater vividness than the imperfect. 

6a, 63. qui soixet, subj. expresses purpose or design. Is habenas, or 
▼entos, the object of premere ? if the former, which seems best, premere 
habenas * ' to tighten the reins,' as opposed to lazas dare ; cp. xi. 600 : if * 
the latter, premere ventos^'to check,' 'control.' laxas dare almost 
«'laxare,' as 'to let loose' nearly «' to loosen;' cp. ix. 323. Similar 
periphrastic expressions are common in Flautus and Terence, and seem to 
anticipate, in the spoken language of classical times, the tendency to 
analysis, which afterwards, in the provincial dialects of the Fmpire, must 
have developed an extensive use of auxiliary verbs (see Clazendon Press 
' Manual of Comp. Philology,' ch. ii. p. 33, third eilition). Cp. ' inven* 
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turn dabo' Ter. And. iv. i. 59 (684), •sollertem dabo' Eun. iii. a. 25 (478), 
Phorm. iv. 7. 81 ; Aen. iii. 70, xii. 437. 'Dare * is often used in Lucretius 
and Viigil as almost akin to 'facere'^'make,' 'cause/ 'impart,' etc. ; cp. 
G. i. 287, Aen. yi. 76, xii. 575; Lucr. i. 819, ii. 1149, v. 347; and such 
phrases as 'dare ruinam' (ii. 310): whence Munro, on Lucr. iv. 41, says, 
' one is tempted to look on it as a half-conscious reminiscence of the " do " 
which survives in "credo," "abdo," "condo," "subdo," and has the same 
origin as Greek rlBriiu, and Sanskrit "dadhftma" (root "dhA*').' See also 
Curtius, ' Griech. Etym.' § 309 (255 margin, English translation). But how- 
ever this may be, the Romans must have felt all compounds in '-do' and 
the verb * do * itself to be of the same origin. 

66. dedit, 'has granted,' a frequent use in poetry with inBn., like tax^v 
dytiv II. i. 348, X€rir€ <l>ofnpfcu ib. 107. Prose usage would require part, in 
* -dus,' or * ut ' with subj. See note to 1. 527 below : and cp. Aen. iii. 77, vi. 
697, X. 61 ; Hor. A. P. 323 : and, with other verbs, ' tradam portare ' Hor. 
Od. i. 26. 2, ' sumis celebrare ' ib. i. 12. 2 ; Aen. v. 262. For 'mulcere et 
tollere vento ' cp. Eel. ii. 26. 

69. inoute, 'lash the winds into fury,' Le. strike fury into them: so 
Ennius, ' dictis Romanis incutit iram.' 

73. conubio, is trisyllable by synizesis, as in iv. 168 ; 'u ' as in ' nubere * 
and ' conubia ' iii. 319, iv. 213. Munro, however, on Lucr. iii. 776 'Deni- 
que conubia ad Veneris,' argues in favour of ' conubio,' referring to 'innu- 
bus,' 'proniiba,' and examples from later poets, as Sid. Apoll., Prudentius, 
Claudian, etc. Possibly it was a moot point with these writers them- 
selves, propriam dicabo, 'make her thine for ever,' see Eel. vii. 31. 

76-80. tuufl, etc., * Thy task it is, O queen, to weigh thy will ; I may 
but do thy bidding. *Tis thou that makest this poor kingdom mine, this 
sceptre and the favour of Jove : thou grantest me to sit at heavenly feasts, 
and makest me lord of the storm-cloud and the tempest.' ezplorare, i. e. 
whether it be right or wrong, quodonxnque hoc regni is depreciatory ; 
so Lucr. ii. 16 'hoc aevi quodcumquest.' 

82. in latus defines the part struck — 'smote on its side,' cp. v. 115, and 
Enn. Ann. 77 'percutit in latus.' velut agmine facto, i.e. 'with one 
accord,' or 'all together;' cp. G. iv. 167, Aen. viii. 595 ; Juv. iii. i6a, x. 
218 'circumsilit agmine facto Morborum omne genus.' 

84, 85. incubaere, cp. G. i. 330. rumit, 'upheave,' G. i. 105. Milton, 
'Par. Reg.' iv. 413, follows Viigil in making all the winds blow at once : 
cp. Hom. Od. V. 292 irdffos 8' bp60ww cUXAos UmnroiMv dv4/JMfy, 

88. Cp. Hom. Od. v. 293-294 ; Aen. iii. 198. 

92. solvuntur, all MSS. and editions : Ribbeck ' solvontur.' But in the 
' Augustan age the feeling against 'vu' and 'quu' was subsiding, and 

literary usage was beginning to accept such orthography, though still 
avoiding it as a rule. See Introd. Ill, pp. xlii, xlv. 

93, 94. duplicesB 'ambas,' cp. vii. 140. refert^' utters,' from its sense 
of 'relate,' 'recount,' Aen. iv. 438. 

96. oppetere, sc. 'mortem/ cp. ix. 654. 

97. mene with infin., see note to 1. 37. Tydide, Diomede, from whom 
-Venus rejscues Aeneas, Hom. II. v. 239 sqq. 
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98. hano, i. e. 'meam,' Greek r^vSc : cp, ii. 393. 

99. iaoet, historic present. 'Where Hector fell beneath Achilles' spear, 
and tall Sarpedon died, where Simois in his watery grasp (oorrepta sub 
undis) rolled many a shield and many a helm, and many a gallant corpse.* 
Cp. viil 538. 

102. iaotanti, i.e. * vociferanti/ cp. ii. 768, x. 333. It is dat. ethicus^ 
as 'egressis' ii. 713 ; cp. viii. ai3. 

104. avertit, ' swings round/ intrans. : cp. 402, ii. 335 ; Plant. Mil. GL 
ii. 2. 50 'ecce autem avortit/ ib. iv. a. 83: and see note to iv. 224. 

105. oumnlo, adverbial, cp. ii. 498"- 'in a heap.' 'A towering breaker 
mountains high ' (Storr). 

107. harenis, abl. oJf accompaniment — ' surf and sand in turmoil rave.' 

109. 'Rocks the Italians call " Arae," which lie out at sea, a huge ridge 
on the surface.* The Aegimori Insulae, about thirty miles N. of Carthage. 

III. syrtes, better than * Syrtes ; ' it is then general, 'on to the shoals 
and quicksands.* 

1 14: ipsiiis, i. e. Aeneae. ingens a vertioe i>ontuB, ' a huge sea from 
above,' lU'pi kv/m nar &Kpfqs Acivdv ivtaahfuroy Hom. Od. v. 313. 

115. magister, 'the helmsman,' so v. 106, 867. 

116. volvitur in caput, 'tumbles headlong.' ibidem, 'in the same 
spot.' The foundering ship is swung round three times and then engidfed. 

119. arma, 'helmets,' 'wicker shields,* etc. would float, tabulae, any 
loose ' boards,' such as the rowers' benches. 

123. imbrem, of water in general, in Lucr. i. 715, 784, vi. 149; so 
Sfifipos in Empedocles. Ennius uses it for 'sea- water,' as Virgil here. 
rimifl fatisouut, ' gape with chinks,' i. e. split open. 

1 24. ' Meanwhile the mighty turmoil of the main, the storm let loose, 
the waters of the nether deep upheaved, on Neptune broke.' misceri, cp. 
G. i. 359. 

126. stagna, of the still waters at the bottom, forced back (reftisa) 
to the surface. 

126, 127. alto prospicieos, 'looking ont over (not 'from ') the deep; ' 
cp. G. iv. 351, Aen. i. 180, abl. of the space along and over which a view is 
taken. ' With glance that scanned the deep.' 

129. caeli ruina> 'deluge from on high;' cp. Ed. vii. 60, G. i. 324, 
Aen. iii. 571. 

132. generis. The winds, according to Hesiod, were sprung from 
Aurora and one of the Titans. 

133. iam, * has it come to this, that . . . ? ' numine, * will ' (lit. * nod '). 

134. moles, sc 'undarum;' ' such mountains of waters.' 

135* quos ego . . ., 'you whom I . . . ,' an aposiopesis of 'punibo' or 
some such idea. Cp. ii. 100, v. 195; Ter. And. i. i. 137 'quem quidem 
ego si sensero . . . Sed quid opust verbis? ' Enn. v. 6. 19 *ego te, furcifer, 
si vivo.' 

136. post, adv. 'hereafter,' non simHi, i.e. 'graviore.' 

137. maturate, 'speed instant flight; ' cp. G. i. 60. 

138. saevum, 'stem,* as the badge of stem authority. 

139. sorte^ Hom. II. xv. i^'Uroi i'^v iXaxov woXiifv &\a wa44fji€v cdtl 
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DaXXo/i^an'. Milton^'Comns'iS: 

'Neptune • , . . • 

Took in by lot 'twixt high and nether Jove 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles.* 

140. vestras. Euros represents all th^ winds: q). ix. 257, 525, z. 188; 
Cic: Or. i. 35. 160 * qtiid est, Cotta, qmd tacetis ? ' 

141. olauBo is emphatic, marking the condition of his rule. * Therein 
let Aeolus lord it to his mind, a king behmd your prison bars/ 

142. diioto oitiua, 'ere he had ended: * proverbial, like onr 'no sooner 
said than done ; ' cp. Hom. II. xix. 242 ; Aesch. Supp. 598. 

146. aperit, 'clears a way through the overwhelming quicksands,' see 
above 1. 112. 

147. levibuB, i. e. which do not sink down, cp. Eel. i. 60, Aen. v. 819. 
The smooth rhythm of this line expresses the rapid gliding of the car. 

148-153. This simile» one of the most original in Virgil, is an illustration 
of Nature from man, the reverse being generally the case in Virgil and 
Homer — e, g. II. ii. 144 Kii^^ 8* dTop^, ^ icdyoTa, fiwcpi, $a\&<ratfs. Virgil 
probably has in his mind the stormy scenes of the recent civil wars. 

148. onxn saepe expresses indefinite frequency, like the subjunctive so 
often found in Homeric similes after 5(, 5, dt<r€l, &<nt, in Src, 4}^€. 

151. gravem, *of weight,' ' revered for worth (pietate) and great deeds.' 

155. aperto, as in G. i. 393. 

156. seoundo, * obedient/ i. e. following easily as the horses pull. It is 
a participial form from 'sequor/. cp. ' oriundus/ * capiundus : * and the sense 
of 'following' underlies its various uses — e.g. 'res secundae,' 'secnndo 
amne,' * cursus secundus,' and its numeral use. 

159-169. Three passages of Homer are laid under contribution for this 
description of a harbour, viz. (i) Od. ix. 186 sqq. (the harbour is an island 
off Cyclops' land) ; (2) Od. xiii. 96 (the port of Phorc]rs in Attica) ; (3) Od. 
xii. 318 (the spot where the ship is beached in the island of the Sun). In 
both Homeric harbours (i) and (2) there is kwl gparbs ktfUvos a cave, fresh 
water, and trees : the vivo sedilia saxo are from (3). The main features 
are from (2). Translate : * In a deep inlet there is a spot, where an island 
makes a haven by its jutting sides, whereon each wave from ocean breaks, 
and parting fills the quiet creeks. On either side rises a great wall of rock 
and cliffs that tower to heaven, beneath whose heights spread wide the still 
and sheltered waters : above, a background of waving woods, dark over- 
hanging groves with bristling shade.' 

161. sinus, the 'bays' or 'creeks' of the harbour, into which the water comes 
gently, being broken by the island: cp. G. iv. 420. Others explain ' sinus unda- 
rum,* 'curving lines of water that retire towards the sea' ('reductos ab insula*). 

164. scaena, the wall behind the stage of a theatre; here that which 
closes the view : cp. G. iii. 24. silvis comscis, descriptive ablative. 

165. horrenti, either 'bristling* (as 'horrescere' G. iii. 199) or 'awful/ 
'gloomy/ 

166. fronte sub adversa, 'beneath the cliff's brow facing them/ Le. at 
the head of the cove opposite to the entrance, scopulis pendentibus; cp. 
Lucr. vi. 195 * speluncasque velut scopulis pendentibu* structas/ 
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167. dnloes, of fresh water, G. ii. 243. vivo, * native ' rock ; cp. G. ii. 
469, Aen. iii. 688. 

169. anoora, an anachronism as applied to Homeric times, in which 
ships were moored with cdva/, large stones. 

171. amore, • yearning/ Aen. vi. 314. 

174-176. 'Then first Achates stmck a spark from flint, and caught the 
flame with leaves, and heaped dry fuel round, and fanned the fire therein to 
a blaze.* snocepit, Med., Rom., ^, as vi. 249 : 'suscepit * Gud., b. foliis, 
nutrimenta, fomite, are various expressions for the diy ' leaves * used as 
fuel ; the one idea of kindling a fire being expressed in three different ways : 
cp. ii. 453, iv. 69. rapuit gives the idea of quick kindling (• r^ptim exci- 
tavit '). fomes ('foveo ') of * touchwood,* • tinder,* or any fuel ; cp. Lucan. viii. 
776 * Excitat invalidas admoto fomite flammas.* 

177. arma, * implements,' here for baking: cp. G. i. 160. 

178. feasi remm, variously estplained, (i) 'weary of their troubles* (ir/wY- 
p6rw) ; (2) 'weary of the world ; * (3) ' broken in their fortunes,' i.e. sore 
distressed, cp. 'trepidae rerum* G. iv. 73, 'animi dubius* G. ii. 283, etc.; 
I^enerally of that in regard to which a term is applied : (3) seems best. 
reoeptas, i.e. 'exundis,' 'recovered J* cp. vi. iii, 819. 

181, 182. pelago, ' on,' i. e. over, ' the sea ;' see above 1. 126. si qoem, ' if 
he can anywhere see Antheus,' see note to 1. 8 above. The conj.videat implies 
purpose—' to see if he can .. .* 

183. arma, i. e. hung on the bulwarks for show ; cp. viii. 92, x. 80. The 
galleys of the Norse Vikings were decorated with rows of painted shields. 

190. arboreis, 'branching antlers ;' cp. Eel. vii. 30. 

191. ' And pressing them with his shafts (agens tells, cp. iv. 71) drives 
the whole rout in confusion through the leafy grove.' 

I93> 193. fttndat (conj. after the notion of purpose implied in neo prius 
absistit quam) humo, ' stretches on the ground ' — the local abl. being 
used where ace. with prep, or dat. might be expected; cp. G. i. 430. 
MS. authority is strong for humo; but most editors write 'humi,' 
as more usual for ' on the ground.' But though elsewhere (e. g. ii. 380, 
v. 78, vi. 423) MSS. agree in 'humi,' it is not thereby proved that 'humo* 
here (which makes good sense) is necessarily an error. 

195. deinde is out of place and must belong to -vina dividit ; cp. iii. 
609, v. 14. onerarat oadis, either 'had put into casks,' cp. viii. 180 
(onerare^'to load,' or 'stow in*); or (less probably) 'had put on board 
(the ship) in casks;' cp. Petronius, 'quinque naves aedificavi, oneravi vi- 
num ; ' and ' onus ' « ' cargo,' Cic. Verr^ v. 145. The suggestion that it is an 
inversion for 'quibus onerarat cados ' seems unnecessary. 

198. ante with i^piari sumus ; cp. Od. xii. 208 ^A ^/A.01, ob y&p w& n 
MWcSv 6Za^iiovis cI/i€k, and (for o pass! graviora) Hor. Od. i. 7. 21. 

200. penitus sonantes, ' resounding to their depths.' 

201. accestiSB'accessistis;* cp. 'extinxem' iv. 606, 'traxe' v. 786, 
'vixet'xi. 118; 'promisse,' ' despexe,' ' consumpse ' are found in Catullus 
and elsewhere. These contracted forms only occur in forms from perfect 
stems in * -s ' ; the ' i ' being omitted between two sibilants, and the ' s ' 
-written only once or twice instead of three times. 
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303. olim, see note to 1. ao above. For the thought cp. Cic. Fam. ▼. la 

* habet praeteriti doloris secura recordatio delectatioDem.' 

304. discrimina rernm, ' perilous fortune/ lit. crises of events. 

aog. premit altom corde dolorem, according to some merely «' he has 
sorrow at heart : * but it seems better to give premit its full force, 'feigns 
hope upon his brow, and hides his sorrow deep within his breast.* 

an. tergora, 'skin/ here and in many other passages: but 'tergns' 
originally == back (e.g. Prop. ii. ao. 6 'Aurea quam molli tergore vexit 
ovis *), and was simply another form of * tergum * (cp. * penus/ * penum '), 
which itself«*hide,' 1. 368 below; cp. ix. 764, where MSS. vary between 

• tergus' and * tergum.* viscera, • flesh ;' cp. vL 353, viii. 180, G. iii. 559 ; 
Cic. Tusc. ii. 8. ao 'dum inhaereret tunica visceribus (Herculis);* ib. 14 
*Spartae pueri verberibus sic acdpiimtur, ut multus e visceribus sanguis 
exeat:' and 'visceratio'^^a public distribution of food, Liv. viii. a a, etc. 

aia. trementia, 'yet quivering:' this indicates their haste. 

a 1 5. implentur, middle : ' fill themselves.* The gen. of thing lacking or 
supplied is common in Livy with this verb; *egeo,* 'potior,* etc. are 
found with both abl. and gen. ferinae, sc * camis,' * flesh * of wild beasts, 
'venison/ in the old sense (as Genesis xxvii. 3, 7, 19, etc.). So 'agnina,' 
•lamb;' 'bubula/ 'beef.' 

a 19. 'Or that they bear the final doom, and no longer hear us when we 
call' (lit. 'when called by us'), pati, present, of the continuing state of 
death : if it referred to the actual crisis of death, ' passos esse ' would be 
required, ezaudire, probably quite general, of the dead who no longer 
hear their friends speak: though some trace a special allusion to *con- 
clamatio,' 'inclamatio/ 

a 34. For despiciena Ribbeck writes 'dispiciens/ see note to G. ii. 187. 
Tolivolum, a Lucretian word, of ships 'scudding under sail' (v. 144a), 
transferred by Virgil to the sea ' with all its flying sails ; * cp. ' mare navi- 
gerum * Lucr. i. 3. 

a a 5. sio, like nwrw in Greek, resumes and gathers up, as it were, the 
preceding descriptions (despiciens . . . poptdos), * in sudi wise/ ' then and 
there.' Cp. iv. 364, vii. 668, viii. 488; Ter. And. i. a. 4; Lucr. v. 970. 
vertioe caeli, ' on heaven's summit,' is apparently an imitation of Homer's 
Koptxpy OvK^fjLvoio, i. e. ' the top of Mount Olympus :' cp. 'caeli arcem' 1. 350. 

aa8. tristlor, ' sadder than her wont,' Venus being ^o^tficiS^s, ' laughter- 
loving.' oculos, accus. after passive verb used reflexively, cp. Ed. iii. 106, 
Aen. i. 330, ii. 373, iii. 545, iv. 436, 518, etc. 

333. ob Italiam, i. e. to prevent their reaching it. 

334. olim, see note to 1. 30 above. 

336. omni dicione, 'with full (i.e. every kind of) sway/ 

337. poUioitus, sc. 'es/ cp. v. 687, x. 837. This omission of the 
auxiliary is rare in 3nd person, unless the sense is made clear by the 
pronoun 'tu:' hence Ribb. would write ' pollicitu's,* an- apocope un- 
exampled in Virgil. Other suggestions are ' poUicitum,' or to suppose an 
anacoluthon ; but all are unnecessary, quae . . . vertit, ' what thought 
has changed your will ? * 

238f 239. * With this (promise) I oft consoled myself for Troy's sad fall 
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and ruin, compensating adverse fate with other fate to come*— i. e. making 
up for bad fortune with the hope of better, oontrarla"' hostile* as in 
iv. 628, vii. 293 ; Lucr. vi. 741, etc. For rependens cp. Ov. Her. xy. 33 
' Ingenio formae damna rependo meae/ 

342. Antenor was said (Liv. i. i) to have led a colony of Trojans and 
<£neti' (a Paphlagonian tribe) to the head of the Adriatic; the nation 
thus founded taking the name of Veneti— a legend which evidently arose 
from the similarity of the names ' Eneti * and ' Veneti.* 

244-246. intima, as being far up the gulf—' the remote Libumian realms.' 
superare, 'pass/ or 'get beyond,' cp. Eel. viii. 6. Virgirs description 
of the fons Timavi (at the head of the Adriatic, between Aquileia and 
Trieste) refers to subterranean communications between the spring and 
the sea (about a mile), up which the sea water is sometimes forced. 
'"Whence through nine mouAs with loud roaring in the rocks the sea comes 
bursting forth, and deluges the fields with sounding tide.* Others take 
mare and i>elago, metaphorically, of the river Timavus : but Virgil seems 
to describe a strange natural phenomenon, perhaps to indicate the strange- 
ness of the lands to which Antenor penetrated, promptum, middle : cp. 
G. iii. 259, Aen. ii. 416, vii. 459, xL 451; Lucr. i. 724 'eruptos ignes,' 
Cic. Arch. 24. 68 • prorupta audada.* 

248. nomen, Con. thinks the name ' Veneti * is meant ; others * Troia,' the 
name assigned by tradition to Antenoi^s town. It need not, however, be defined. 

249. quiescit, of Antenor*s peaceful settlement after his wanderings; 
not, as some take it, of his death. * Now settled in all peace and rest he 
passes quiet days * (Morris). 

250. Antenor, a mere man, has won a home : is Aeneas, 'dis genitus et 
geniturus deos' (ix. 642), to fare worse than he? aroem, 'height,* see 
on 1. (;6 above. 

353. * Is this the reward (hones, cp. v. 249, 308) of duty? is this to 
restore us to our throne?* 

254. olli, dat. of 'oUus* the old form of 'ille,* is used intentionally by 
Virgil as an archaism. Varro mentions * ollus,* • oUa * (fem. sing.) : Cic. 
Legg. ii. 9. 21 cites an old law with 'olla' (nom. pi.) ; 'olle* is found in 
a law of Servius TuUius, ' olli * (nom. pi.) and * ollis * in Ennius, * olorum * 
and ' oloes * (dat. pi.) on inscriptions. These forms with a single * 1* are 
the oldest : cp. ' olim.* 

256. osonla, 'lips,* as G. ii. 323. Ubavit, 'lightly touched ;* lit. * sipped,' 
as G. iv. 54. Cp. Ov. Met. x. 653 ' summam celeri pede libat harenam.* 

357. paroe metn (dat. cp. iii. 541 * curru *) = * noli metuere,* 'fear not;' 
cp. ii. 534, ix. 656. So in English 'to spare reproaches '-=* to abstain 
from ; * and ^Ibojuu has the same force in Soph. Aj. 115 ^ci^v iirfikv Snnttp 
ivvouSf Find. N. ix. 46 <pti(TacBai ictXt^ov, etc. 

259. The apotheosis of Aeneas, who was worshipped as Jupiter Indiges 
(Liv. i. 2), is here alluded to. 

261. tibi, dat. ethicus, ' thou shalt see him . . .' In the following lines 
(especially IL 263, 264) Virgil indicates his conception of the character and 
mission of Aeneas, m language similar to that used of the Roman nation in 
vi. 852-854. Aeneas, as warrior, ruler, and civiliser of men, is • the legendary 
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impersonation of all that was great in the. achievements of Rome. His 
mission is to carry on a contest in Italy, to crush the resistance of its 
warlike tribes, to give them customs and build them cities* (Nettleship, 
'Suggestions/ p. ii). 

262. volTens, i. e. * turning round ' a roll or book : • I will turn the page 
and bring to light the far-off secrets of fate.* moTebo, i.e. disturb from 
hiding. 

264. ponet, ' will establish,' in the double sense of v6funn Oijffti (' mores 
ponet ') and building cities ('moenia ponet '). 

266. hibema (sc. *castra'), here » * hiemes ; ' the use of this word 
denoting that he was still in the camp. Bntnlis, a kind of dativus 
ethicus, cp. 1. 102 above, Juv. xiv. 11 *cum septimus annus Transierit 
puero.' So in Greek, Thue. iii. 29 iiiUptu fiikum Ijaav rj MvrcXi^vy kikeaicvlq. 
kwrd, Xen. Hell. iL i. 27 i^At^/m ijv wiftwrrf ivivkhvaiv 'AOffvaiois, 

268. duin, with perf. indie, of duration, cp. iii. 16, x. 424; Ov. Met. 
i. 314 ' terra ferax, dum terra fuit.' regno, abl. of respect : 'while Ilium's 
state stood firm in royal sway ;' cp. ii. 88. 

269. volvendis mexudbus, abl. abs., ' as the months roll on ; ' or de- 
scriptive, * thirty years of rolling months.' For this use of the partic. in 
••dus* cp. ix. 7; Lucr. V. 514 *volvenda sidera,' vi. 179; Enn. Ann. 520 
* clamor ad caelum volvendus;* and the forms 'oriundus,' 'secundus' 
(above 1. 156) from deponent verbs. It has in these cases the force of a 
present participle: but whether, as Donaldson thought (Varron. xi. 13), 
the forms ' volven(t)s,' ' volvend-us ' are connected is more than doubtful ; 
its use, too, is independent of ' voice * — see notes to Eel. ix. 24, G. ii. 239. 

272-274. hio iam, *here (at Alba) thenceforth (i.e. now, at this point 
in the series of events) there shall be royal sway (regnabitnr, impers.) of 
Hector's line, till Ilia, princess-Vestal, shall bear twin sons by Mars' 
embrace.' gravis, cp. Eel. i. 50. 

275. laetos, 'exulting in,' cp. ii. 417 ; Hor. Od. iii. 4. 34 'laetum equino 
sanguine Concanum.' Propertius, v. 10. 20, gives to Romidus a ' galea hir- 
sutis compta lupina iubis ;' but tegmine here implies a mantle, as in 1. 323. 

276. exoipiet, i.e. from the 'gens Hectorea;' cp. G. ii. 345, note. 

278. his, i.e. *Romanis,' as opposed to their predecessors, whose term 
was limited. 'For them I fix no goal of progress, no bound of time.' 
xnetas, i. e. the furthest point of their fortunes. Cp. vii. 98 and references. 

279. quin, see note to Eel. ii. 71. 

280. meto, abl. instr., 'keeps astir with alarms,' cp. v. 253, xi. 401, and 
for fatigare, 1. 316 below. 

281. in melius referet, 'will change for the better,' * amend,' cp. xi. 426. 

282. togatam, cp. Hor. Od. iii. 5. zo 'Anciliorum et nominis et tpgae 
Oblitus.' 

283. Itutris; Virgil makes Jupiter speak as a Roman — 'as Rome's years 
roll on.' 

284. Assaraous, an ancestor of Aeneas ; Fhthia, the home of Achilles ; 
Myoenae and Argos, the cities of Agamemnon and Diomed ; cp. vi. 839. 

287. tenninet, potential subj. almost equivalent to future indie Cp* 
Milton, ' Par. Lost,' xii. 370 : 
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<He shall bound his reign 
With earth's wide bonnds, his glory with the heavens.' 
a88. lulins, i.e. Octavianos (Augustus), see note to G. ii. 161. 

289. Orientis refers to the triumphs of Augustus in the East, after 
Actium; cp. G. ii. 171, iv. 560, Aen. viii. 724 sqq. 

290. hio quoque, ' as well as * Aeneas : the reference is to the deification 
of Augustus; cp. £cl. ix. 59, G. 1. 24 sqq. 

292. The names here given are typical of the golden age of Rome and 
the old religion, which Augustus endeavoured to restore; cp. Hor. C. S. 57 
•lam Fides et Pax et Honos Pudorque Priscus et neglecta redire virtus 
Audet.' Numa (Liv. i. 21) established the worship of * Fides,' Honour: 
Vesta (G. i. 498) typified the 'fire that bums for aye,' the hearth and 
home of the Roman people : Qoirinus was the deified Romulus, oana, 
• hoaxy,' • venerable,' cp. * prisca fides * vir 879. 

295. iura dabunt, ' shall reign supreme ' — the making or imposing laws 
(BifHffTtts Hom.) being a royal function, cp. iii. 137, v. 738. 

294. The 'Gates of War' (cp. vii. 607) imprisoning 'lawless* or 
'impious ' Rage (i. e. civil war) is a picture intended to suggest the custom 
of closing the temple of Janus in time of peace : this being done by Augus- 
tus after Actium for only the third time in Roman history ; cp. Hor. Od. 
iv. 15. 9; Ov. Fasti i. 279-283 (where an explanation of the symbolism is 
put into the mouth of Janus). Pliny (xxxv. zo) mentions a painting of 
Apelles, presented by Augustus to the Forum, representing War as a prisoner 
bound to Alexander's triumphal chariot. 

297, 298. novae with Karthaginis, cp. 1. 366 below, pateat denotes the 
immediate, arceret (1. 300) the remoter, result of demittit. Cp. Cic. 
Cluent. 26. 71 'capit hoc consilium ut pecuniam quibusdam iudicibus 
poUiceatur, deinde eam supprimat ; ut pecuniae destitutione iratos Oppian- 
ico redderet ; ' and the analogous- construction in Greek of conj. and opt. in a 
final clause — e.g. Thuc. iii. 22 wap€»tffx^ <^pvicTovs iwws dffotfnj r^L aijfitia 
rets moKtidoii ^ icaJt f»^ fiotfBoitv (see Amc^d's note), Dem. De Cor. 236 
iiytirai wap* airw Svwt ft^ dwiatfi^v iic McurcSoWas, tva fii^ . . , i^Moirt 
{ffitts, Hom. II. V. 567; Eur. Hec. 11 20, Electr. 56. 

301. remigio, 'oarage' (of wings), cp. vi, 19; Lucr. vi. 743 'remigi 
oblitae pennarum,' Aesch. Agam. 52 TlTtpvyoty iperfioiaiv kpt<r<r6fjt€voi, 

304. animnm mentemque, 'spirit and mind;' a poetical tautology ; cp. 
vi. II ; Lucr. i. 74 'mente animoque:' also in prose, as Cic. Legg. i. 59 
' animo ac mente conceperit,' Tac. Germ. 29 ; Cacs. B. G. i. 39. 

307-309. explorare with a direct object (* locos ') and an object clause 
(quas . . . oras), cp* vii 150: quaerere is superfluous, but added for the 
sake of clearness, exaota, * when ascertained.' 

310. oonvexo nemorum, ' a spot with overarching woods,' i. e. a ' con- 
vexum,' or ' overarching cavity,' consisting of, or formed by, woods (nemo- 
rum, explanatory genitive as in * strata viarum,' * diverse caeli,' etc). Cp. 
' caeli convexa' iv. 451, 'convexa vallium,' * hollow valleys' (the vault in 
this case being inverted or ' concave ') or simply ' convexa ' 1. 608 below. 
Here the picture is that of trees upon converging cliffs, overhanging a cove 
formed under them by the action of the waves. 
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31a. AehAte is an exception to the ordinary usage of classical Latin, 
which adds *a,' 'ab' to ablat denoting a personal instrument or 
agent;' cp. ii. 580, ix. 41 (both after oomiftatos); Juv. i. 13 'adsiduo 
ruptae lectore columnae,' Hor. Od. i. 6. i 'Scriberis Vario . . . Victor 
Maeonii carminis alite/ £pp. i. i. 94; Ov. Her. xii. i6a *Deseror . . . con- 
iuge,' Met. i. 747. Conversely, the ordinary ablativus instrument! is found 
with the preposition, cp. G. i. 234. [Orelli explains the Horatian passages 
as ablative absolute ; Mayor that from Juvenal as ablat. of circumstance.] 

314. obvia^ by attraction from the more natural 'obviam ;* cp. viii. 465 
*se matutinus agebat' se ferre, 'se agere/ virtually-* ire.* For this 
meeting cp. that of Athene and Odysseus in Hom. Od. xiii. aai. 

316. fatigat either ^ ' keeps moving,* *plies,' as above, 1. 280, viii. 94, ix. 605; 
Hor. Od. i. a. a6, ii. 11. 11, or • weari^,' 'out-tires,* as G. iii. 13a, Aen. xi. 
306 ; Hor. Od. iii. 6. 43. The first agrees better with Virgilian usage, the 
second with praevertitor, and with Sil. Ital. ii. 73 'cursuque fatigant Hebrum 
innupta manus * (if we assume Silius to have this passage in his mind). 

317. Hebnim, MSS. ' Eurum,' Heyne, Ribb. ; cp. a similar correction 
(* Euro * for * Hebro *) Hor. Od. i. as. ao, on the ground that Hebrus was 
not a swift river ; but need Virgil or Horace know this? 

318. hAbUem, 'handy,' cp. ix. 305, xi. 555, xii. 43a. 

319. difldndeire « < ut difiimderetur' or * difiundendam ; ' see notes to 
lines 66, 527. 

320. sinus, the ' folds ' of the ' chlamys ' gathered into a knot and fastened 
on the breast. For the accus. cp. ii. 273, v. 97 'the flowing folds up- 
gathered in a knot' 

321. monstrate, 'point her out.' 

322. si vidistis is not a dependent interrogation, but a protasis. 

323. ' Girt with a quiver and the skin of a dappled lynx.* Madvig con- 
jectures 'maculoso tegmine,' as an epithet of 'lyncis ;' the sense then being 
'hunting the spotted lynx or foaming boar.* Priscian mentions the sug- 
gestion 'lyncis cursum;' but there is no trace of the v. 1. 'maculoso.' Cp. 
the description of Camilla, xi. 577. 

328. hominem, a kind of cognate accus. »*humanum sonum ;* cp. Pers. 
iii. a I ' sonat vitium percussa fidelia,' 'the jar gives a faulty ring.' 

331. tandem in questions merely gives emphasis; 'quid tandem?' *why 
in the world ?* W 81} ; cp. below 1. 369 ; Cic Cat. i. i ' quousque tandem abu- 
tere patientia nostra ' (* how long, I say . . .? *). 

33a. A hypermetric verse ; see note to G. i. 295. 

337. alte. The 'cothurnus' came up half-way to the knee. 

339. * But the country is Libyan, a race untamed in war.' fines, as distinct 
from regna the Punic settlement. For the apposition fines, genus cp. iv. 40* 

341. fiigiens, i. e. in a state of ^iry^ — 'shunning her brother's realm.' 
longa, etc. ''Tis a long tale of wrong, and intricate withal; but I will 
trace the main heads of the story.' 

342. fastigia, cp. G. ii. 288, Aen. ii. 444. 

345. intactam, ' a maiden ;' so of Pallas, Hor. Od. i. 7. 5. pximisq.'oe 
iugarat ominibus, ' had been bound with first marriage rites.' The refe- 
rence is to the old custom of taking auspices before a wedding ; qp. Plaut. 
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Cas. prol. 86 * Ultro ibit iiuptum, non manebit auspices/ Juv. x. 336 (of 
the preparations of Messalina for her marriage with Silius) *Yeniet cam 
signatoribos auspex/ Cic. Claent. v. 14 'nubit genero socms, nullis au- 
spicibus, fimestis ominibus' (see Ramsay's note). Cicero (Div. I. 16. 28) 
says that in his time the term 'nuptiarum auspices * (i. e. witnesses) was all 
that remained of the custom ; so Lucan. ii. 371 (of Cato and Marda) 'lun- 
guntur tacitij, contentique auspice Bruto;' Stal. Silv. i. a. 229 'sodalia 
omina/ * wedlock;' Prop. iv. 20. 24 'contineant nobis omina prima 
fidem.* 

347. ante alios, generally with superlative, which, like comparative here, 
is pleonastic;' cp. vii. 55. 

348-352. 'Mutual wrath arose between them. Pygmalion, godless as he 
was and blinded with the love of gold, slew Sychaeus unawares with stealthy 
blow at the very altar, reckless of his sister's love : long time he hid the 
deed, and tricked the poor wife's love with idle hopes by many a crafty plea.' 

350. saperat, * lays low,' cp. iii. 332. malus is virtually adverbial ; see 
above 1. 8. 

3S3' ^P* ^c vision of the murdered Lorenzo in Keats' ' Isabella ' (st. 
xxxv), the whole story of which, taken from Boccaccio, is perhaps ultimately 
derived from Virgil. 

365. oemes. Pal., Rom., a, b, c; 'cemis' Med., which would not be 
correct, for they are in a wood with a hill between them and the city; see 
1. 419 below. 

367. meroati, sc. sunt. Byrsam. The legend of the bulPs hide (fi^pffa) 
arose out of the name, a corruption of ' Bosra,' the Phoenician name for the 
citadel of Carthage. Cp. ' Pergama ; ' and for Bosra, Isaiah Ixiii. i. 

368. possent, subj. as subordinate to virtual oratio obliqua implied in 
mercati sunt. 

374. oomponat, Pal. (first hand), Rom., so Con.; 'componet' Med. and 
other MSS, so Forb., Ribb. The condition is a pure hypothesis, 'if I 
were to begin, day would fail me ' (Greek cl dpxoi/u . . . Karakioi dv), and 
the conj. in both clauses is most appropriate. ' Componet ' is supported by 
references to Hor. Od. iii. 3. 7, Epp. i. 16. 54 (m both of which, however, 
the protasis implies that the condition may happen, Gk. idy with subj. 
aor.) ; and Cic. Tusc. v. 35. 102 'dies deficiet, si velim' (where some read 
'deficiat '). • Eve would lay the day to rest, and close the gates of heaven:* 
cp. 'porta caeli' G. iii. 261, 'composita hora? Hor. Od. i. 9. 20 « 'the 
evening-hour ' (? ' the hour of tryst '). 

375..Testras. The maiden is addressed as one of the Tyrians ; cp. 1. 140. 

377. forte sua, 'of its own wild will,' analogous to 'sponte sua.' 

378. plus, 'good,' or 'dutiful;' the regular title of Aeneas in the Epic, 
suggesting ' not one heroic quality merely, but the character of the son who 
loves his father, of the king who loves his subjects, of the worshipper who 
reverences the gods* (Nettleship, 'Suggestions,* p. 11). For Aeneas' an- 
nouncement of himself cp. Hom. Od. ix. 19 EI/a 'OSvaths Aatfyrid^s, ts 
wcun t6\oiaiv *Ay$pdnroiai fi4\ca koI fwv Kkios obpavhv r/rci. 

380. et genus (accus.)i * and my ancestry from Jove on high ' — ^referring 
to the legend that * Dardanus,' son of Jupiter, the ancestor of the Trojans^ 
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had migrated from Corythns in Italy to Troy; q>. iii. 129, 161-168, vit. 
340 sqq. 

381. oonaoendi, 'I have embarked upon the sea;' 'conscendi (nayem)* 
*8 ' to embark.' aequor, accas. of extension over. 

385. querentem with paoaa^ cp. vii. 421, x. 426. 

387, 388. Venns speaks as a Tyrian maiden vrho knows nothing of Troy» 
▼itales auras, common in Lucretiiis, e. g. iii. 405, y. 857. qui adTenexis, 
causal, ' in that you have reached,' cp. iii. 374, '375. 

389. modo, see note to Eel. viii. 78. 

392, Tani ('vac-ni,' 'vac-uus*), 'impostors,* 'pretenders.' 

393-'396. * See yon twelve swans in jubilant array, whom but late Jove's 
eagle, swooping from the ethereal realms, was scattering in the open sky: 
now we see them settling in long line upon the earth, or just looking down 
upon the spot where others have settled (oaptas, sc. ' ab altera cycnorum 
parte ') • • • Even so (1. 400) some of your ships have reached, otiiers are 
on the point of reaching, their haven.* Pal. has ' captos respectare,' whence 
Ribb. ' capsos respectare ' » * look back upon their pens, or coops ' 1 

397. reduces, of the s¥rans rallied from their confusion ; corresponding 
to 1. 390, of the fleet returning to port after the storm. The details of the 
picture in this and the next line are purely ornamental. 

402. aTertens, 1. 104 above. refuUdt, of the sudden * burst of splendour;* 
cp. ii. 590. 

405. incessu, of the ' stately walk ' of the goddess: so 'incedo * L 46 
above, and elsewhere. The hiatus ' dea lUe ' is justified by the pause in the 
sense, cp. £cl. ii. 53, Aen. i. 16, v. 735, x. 156; the regular caesurae, 
where there is a partial pause, beii^ also generally chosen for this licence. 
See 'Excursus' to Gossrau's Aeneid, § 6, and above, Introd. IV. p. liii, 
liv. 

407. tu quoqae> 'thou, like the rest.' Aeneas feels that he has been 
generally baffled : Venus herself has only appeared once before (ii. 589). 

411. afire, 'mist' (Hom. d^), cp. Od. vii. 14 alrrdip *A!Hp^ IloXXi^v 4^ 
X«u€ ifAka <ffov4ov<r* *0^arji, /r.xA. ; Val. Flacc. Argon. 'Ille autem in- 
ceptum famula duce protious urget Aere septus iter ; ' and Aen. vi. 887. 

41 2. oircumAidit (sc. ' eos '), ' wrapt them by art divine (dea) in thick 
panoply of cloud.' 

414. moliri moram, 'raise a barrier of delay,' i.e. put difficulties in 
their way. 

416. laeta, 'glad at heart,' opposed to 'tristior' 1. 228. Servius sug- 
gests that it is a fixed epithet like ifnkofxfiti^s, which occurs in the passage 
(Od. viii. 362) which Vii^gil is imitating. It may have suggested laeta, 
but in a different sense, as often with Viigil's adaptations of Lucretius ; see 
note to Eel. x. 54. 

417. Cp. Milton, 'Par. Lost,* ii. 225 'His altar breathes ambroaal 
odours and ambrosial flowers.' 

418. oorripuere, 'they speed (lit. 'have seized') their way:* cp. G. iii. 
134, Aen. ii. 619. The idea of 'seizing' the road, course, etc. expresses 
hurry; cp. 'viam vorabit' CatuU. xxxv. 7, and Shakespeare, Henry IV, 
Part IL i. I, 47 * He seemed in running to devour the way.* 
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419. plurinms with pendet, * liangs huge over the town/ 
421. magalia, 'huts/ apparently the same as *mapalia' G. iii. 340 (a 
Punic word). 

423. strata viamm -» ' stratas vias/ 'paved stzeets/ the gen. bdng 
descriptive or explanatory ; see 1. 310 above. The expression is borrowed 
from Lncretius (i. 315, iv. 4 15), who uses similar fonnations, e. g. 'exstmcta 
rogoram,' 'clausa domoram^' 'caeli serena/ 'mnnita viai/ 'daedala ver- 
bonim/ etc.; cp. Aen. ii. 333, 725, v. 695, vi. 140, viii. 333 ; and for neat, 
sing. vii. 59. 

433. ducere, * build/ i. e. ' carry on ' the line of wall ; q>. Hor. Od. iv. 
6. 33 'potiore ductos alite muros/ and kXaivnv ruxos, etc. Horn. Od. vi. 9, 
vii. 86. The infinitives are 'historic:* but some remove the comma and 
connect them with instant, as ii. 627. 

434. subvolvere, 'roll up' (from below to the eminence on which the 
citadel was being built). 

435. 'Some are choosing a site for their dwelling and enclosing it with a 
trench:' referring apparently to private dwellings, though some take teoto 
of the whole city and optare of the solemn choice by auspices ; cp. iii. 109, 
13a, V. 755. 

436. 'They establish laws and officers and a reverend senate/ legimt 
by zeugma with iura, to which dare would be more appropriate : cp. iii. 
i37> ^* 75^> where legislation is mentioned, as here, in connection with 
building. Heyne and Ribb. reject the line for supposed incongruity with 
the context, and inconsistency with 1. 507, where Dido is said 'iura dare:' 
but MSS. support it. 

427. theatris, Rom., Pal., Vat.; 'theatri' Med., adopted by Con. be- 
cause the plural ' would be too great an exaggeration :' but Virgil's poetical 
descriptions need not be pressed so closely. The mention of theatres at all 
(as also that of a senate) is an anachronism, ascribing later Roman insti- 
tnrions to the early Phoenicians. 

438. locant, Med., Pal., Rom. ; 'petunt'* Ribb. from Vat. (first hand). 

430. ' As bees in spring time o'er the flowery meadows ply their busy 
labour in the sun.' 

431. exercet, * keeps constantly in motion,* like 'fatigare' (1. 316 note) ; 
cp. G. iii. 539, Aen. iii. 183, vi. 543, x. 808; Liv. xxxix. 40 *simultates 
nimio plures et exercuerunt eum (Catonem) et ipse exercuit eas.' The descrip- 
tion of bees (11. 430-436) is repeated, with variations, from G. iv. 163-169 : 
cp. Milton, * Par. Lost,' i. 768-775, of the assembly at Pandemonium. 

432. liquentia, from 'liqui' Lucr. iv. 134: 'liquentia' (v. 338) firom 
'liquere/ Lucretius has 'liquidus' and 'llquidus' iv. 1359 (where see 
Munro's note). 

434. agmine, see note to 1. 83 above. 

436. fervet, * hot glows the work,* <Jp. iv. 407, viii. 677. 

437. Aeneas envies the Carthaginians, as he envies Helenus and Andro- 
mache, iii. 493 sqq. His struggle to found a city * is the keynote of the 
Aeneid* (see above 11. 5-7). 

440. misoet, supply ' se ' from 1. 439. iUli, dat. of the agent ; unusual, 
except with part, in ' -dus * ; cp. Ov. Trist. v. 10. 37 * Barbarus hie ego sum 
VOL. II. K 
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quia Don intelfigor iilli/ Ed. iv. 16, Aen. i. 336/ 494. [Many supposed 
examples of dative of agent are really ablatives without the usual prepo- 
sition ; see note to 1. 312 above.] 

441. umbra, Med., Pal., Rom., Gud., fr, c\ * umbrae' Vat. ist hand, and 
most editions. Both constructions are Vtrgilian (cp. 1. 775 above, Aen. xi: 
73); and Virgil would perhaps avoid the rhyme 'media,' * umbra:' but 
MS. authority is strong against * umbrae,' the e being scratched out even 
in Vat. 

442. primum, i. e. on first landing. 

445. faoilem victa, a variation of * facili victu,' of * easy sustenance/ i. e. 
• rich in store;' cp. G. ii. 460 and 'asper victu* viii. 318. The horse is the 
symbol of a warlike race, and a country which bred horses would be rich ; 
cp. the Homeric epithet IwirSfioros. For these two characteristics of 
Cartilage cp. 1. 14 above. 

447. numine, the ' presence * of the goddess. 

448, 449. A description of the facade of the temple seen from below. 
'Bronze was the thr^old with its rising steps, bronze-bound the posts, 
of bronze the doors with their grating hinges.' nexae, MSS : a v. 1. is 
' nixae,' * resting on,' trabes being then the * architrave ' and aere the 
'jambs ' on which it rested, nexae aere, almost = ' aeratae.' 

45a. rebus, dative with confidere. 

453-493. Aeneas looks up (sub ingenti templo), and sees represented on 
the outer walls of the temple the incidents of the Trojan war. 

454. quae fortuna, etc., 'wonders what the city's destiny can be* 
(which makes it so prosperous). 

455. inter se with artificum manus (inter se certantium) ; ' the handi- 
work of rival craftsmen and the efforts of their toil.' Kenn. adopts * intra se ' 
from c ( = 'in his own thoughts'); whence Ribb. conjectures 'intrans,* 
suggesting that it was written originally ' intras.* 

458. ambobus, i. e. to the Atreidae on the one hand, and Priam on the 
other : so dfufxyripoun Hom. Od. iv. 339, of a hind and fawns. 

459. iam, * by this time,' ^{817. * What spot is there left, Achates, what 
quarter of earth that does not ring with our troubles ? See I here is Priam ; 
e'en here worth finds its due reward ; here are tears for human fortunes, 
and mortal sorrows touch the heart.' 

460. rerum, objective gen., cp. ii. 784; mortalia, cp. Eel. viii. 35. 

463. tibi, perhaps dat. ethicus, ' be sure this fame will work us weal.' 

464. inani, ' unsubstantial,' a natural epithet of pictura, but suggestive 
also that the men and thmgs of Troy are no longer realities. 

466-478. A series of 'pendants :' i. the victory of the Trojans, and tHat 
of Achilles : 2. the deaths of Rhesus and of Troilus ; 3. two scenes of 
suppliants —the Trojan women at the temple of Pallas, and Priam before 
Achilles; 4. two battle-scenes — Memnon and the Amazons. The im- 
perfect tense throughout is pictorial — ^Aeneas saw it all going on, as it 
were, before his eyes; but the uniformity of expression is judicionsly 
broken by the introduction (11. 474-478, 485 sqq) of descriptive presents. 

467. inventus, * warriors,' 'diivalry,' see G. ii. 167. 

469. Bliesi, the Thracian king who came as an idly to Priam» with, the 
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promise that if his horses drank from Xanthus, Troy would be impregnable 
(Horn. II. X ; Eurip. Rhesus). ' 

470. primo etc., ' through which, betrayed in their first (and so soundest, 
cp. ii. 268, V. 857) sleep, Tydides was making his murderous raid;* 

473- gustassent, subj. denoting the intention of Diomede— virtual 
oratio obliqua. 

474. Troilus is alluded to Iliad xxiv. 257 as having been killed before 
the time of that poem; cp. Hor. Od. ii. 9. 15 ; Plant. Bacch. iv. 8. 30, 
where the death of Troilus is mentioned as one of the three fatal incidents 
in the siege of Troy. 

478. vena, ' turned downwards,* * trailing.* 

479. non aequae, 'unfriendly:' cp. G. ii. 225. For the scene cp. 
Horn. IL vi. 297 sqq., with Virgil's imitation Aen. xi. 477 sqq. 

480. peplum (viirXoy), the sacred robe carried in the Panathenaic 
processions at Athens. 

481. tunsaeBTvirroficvai, see G. i. 206. x>eotora, ace. of respect : cp. 
L 228 above. 

483. raptaverat, 'after thrice dragging:' this had taken place before 
the scene represented on the wall. Cp. viii. 643 : and for the scene, Hom. 
n. xxiv. 486 sqq. 

486. ctirras, i.e. Priam's, like spolia and corpus. 

488. ' Himself too he knew amid the forefront of the Greeks (vpofMxms 
fuxOhra), and warriors from the morning land and swarthy Menmon's 
arms* (i.e. the Ethiopians, whose king was Memnon). llie story of 
Memnon and the Amazons was contained in the ' Aethiopis ' of Arctinus, 
one of the writers of the ' Epic Cycle,' whose *IAiow vipats seems to have 
been laid under contribution for Aen. ii. (Nettleship, ' Suggestions,' p. 28, 
note.) 

492. ezsertae, 'uncovered' (lit. 'thrust out,' 'protruding'): cp. xi. 649. 

493. Virgo is emphatic ; ' and dares, a maiden though she be, to meet 
the shock of men.' 

494. videntnr, * are seen by Aeneas ' (Aeneae, see 1. 440 above). 'While 
all these marvels meet Aeneas' eyes ; while all astonished he stands rooted 
in one earnest gaze: ' cp. vii. 249. 

498. This simile is borrowed from Od. vi. 102 sqq. (Nausicaa simong 
her maidens). Eurotas (Eel. vi. 83), the river of Laconia where Diana 
was chiefly worshipped. Cynthus, a mountain in Delos, where she was bom. 

499. exercet, see on 1. 430 above. 

501. deas. Pal., Rom. have 'dea:' but the lengthening of a short 
final vowel is unusual (iii. 464), and the omission of s can be accounted for 
by proximity to another x. 

505, 506. testudine, 'vaulted roof.' foribus divae, the entrance to 
the raised 'cella* or chapel within the temple (see 1. 520 below), and there- 
fore under the media testndo. Dido sits in front of its door, at the top 
of the steps by which it was approached. ' Then at the doorway of the 
goddess, beneath the temple's central dome, she took her seat girt with 
armed men, high resting on a throne : there stayed she, dispensing justice to 
men, and equalizing their toilsome work by just division or by drawing 

K 2 
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lots.' Note the diange of tense from reaedit (a single act) to dabat (con- 
tmuoos action). 

507. inra « ' common law/ * praetors* decisions/ etc. : leges » * statntes/ 
*laws:* the two make np the Roman law: cp. Hor. Sat. L i. 9 'iuris 
legomque peritus.' Prof. Nettleship ('Suggestions,* p. 32) points out, 
with reference to this first introduction of Dido, that 'from the first her 
character and lineaments have the mark of true royalty:* cp. her dying 
words, iv. 653-656. 

513. penitna, ' iix away :* cp. vi. 59. • 

513. percusans. Vat., Rom., Pal. (ist hand), 71, b\\ and most 
editions; Con. prefers *perculsus' (Med., introduced as a correction in 
PaL, 7, b\ quoting Hor. Epod. vii. 16 etc. for the association of 'per- 
cnlsus' with ' stupeo.* But cp. G. ii. 476, Aen. yiii. 121, ix. 197. 

515. res incognita, 'the strange event,' i.e. the sudden appearance of 
their fiiends. incognita is explained by 11. 516, 517. 

516. dissimnlant, dither *hide their presence' ('se adesse^*) or 'their 
emotions' (laetitiam metomque). cava nube, 'enfolding mist:' cp. iL 
360, V. 810, vi. 293. 

. 518. ounotis (Pal.), here used distributivelyB* omnibus:' cp. G. ii. 43 ; 
Med., Rom., and others give 'quid veniant cuncti '=* why they come in a 
body,* 'why so many come;' nam, etc. then explains 'cimcti.' With 
tmnetis, nam explains dassem L 517. — ^The appearance of men from 
different ships shows Aeneas that fhe whole fleet is there. 
. 519. veniam, 'grace,' 'favour:' cp. iii. 144; iv. 50, 435; xi. loi. The 
restriction to one kind of boon — viz. * pardon,' is a later use. 

520. introgressi, i.e. under the dome, where Dido sat in front of the 
' cella,' see note to 1. 502 above. 

521. maximus, sc. 'natu.' 
523. gentes, i. e. ' Africas.' 

525. infandos, 'unutterable,' and so 'hideous.' The Carthaginians 
were treating the Trojans as pirates (11. 539-541). 

526. 'Spare a god-fearing race, and incline thine ear to our cause.' 
X>rQpiiui B ' praesentius.' aspice : cp. ii. 690, and English ' regard.' 

527. populare, infin. of purpose, poetical (cp. Hor. Od. i. 2. 8, 12. 3, 
26. 3, 23. 10: and Appendix II. § i, ed. Wickham), and akin to Greek 
usage : whence it is sometimes called a Graecism. But its frequent use izL 
Plautus and Terence (after 'ire,' 'venire,' 'mittere,' 'dare,' 'currere,' etc.) 
precludes this explanation. It is an extension of the infinitive, agreeable to 
its origin as dat, of a verbal noun ( = ' for doing/ see Max Miiller's * Selected 
£ssays,' vol. I, p. 141), which obtained generally in Greek, but not in La.tiii 
prose. See note to Aen. i. 66 ; Roby, * Latin Grammar,' ii. §§ 1115. 4, 136 1— 
1363 : and for some twenty-five examples from Plautus and Terence, Holze, 
'Syntaxis,' ii. pp. 3i» 32. 

529. non ea vis. Does this mean, 'we have not spirit enough left in us 
(for piracy),' or ' we have a soul above deeds of violence ? * The latter 
agrees with pio generi above : but nee tanta superbia victis (where stress 
is laid on victis) seems to urge circumstances alone as the reason for tlie 
foregoing statement (11. 527, 528). 
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531. obere, ' richness of soil ; ' 'Map ^poifnfs Horn. Ili vL 141. 

533. duois, i. e. Italus, whom Thncydides (vi. 2) calls king of the Sicnli-^ 
Itali and Sicoli being varieties of one race. Italia— ' Vitalia,* the land of 
cattle (' vitulus '), and Italus is a legendary invention subsequent and not 
prior to the name of the race. 

534. bio. Some inferior MSS. read * hue,* as in iv. 46 for ' hnnc :* in 
each case probably a gloss. The presence of such unfinished lines (hemi- 
stich), of which there are thirteen in Aen. i. ii, and fifty-four in the twelve 
books, has been supposed to indicate the unfinished state of the poem ; 
but with very few exceptions (e.g. ix. 721) the sense is complete as they 
stand, and it is quite possible that (like hypermetric lines) they are an 
intentional variation of metrical uniformity. 

535-538. aastiTgeiui combines the ideas of the star and the waveft 
rising, penitna, see 1. 512. prooaoibtui ('proc-us,' *prec-or')» 'impor- 
tunate/ and so ' boisterous.* snperante salo, ' as the surf overwhelmed 
us ; ' cp. ii. 311. oria, dat. explaining boo; cp. ii. 18, Eel. i. 54. 

539. quae tam, etc. » * quae tam barbara est ut permittat ;' cp. G. ii. 315. 

542. si tenmitia, * if (as is the fact) : what though ye sUght a race of 
men and mortal arms, yet look for -heaven to watch o'er right and wrong.* 

543. operate, 'expect;' cp. Ed. viii. %^. 

547. aetberia, properly of the 'aether' or upper air; ' aer,* *aurae,' etc 
being the atmosphere which we breathe. Vir^, however, uses ' aether * 
loosely; e.g. 1. 587, vi. 436, where it is distinctly the atmosphere of earth. 
T.gr1iTnami, on Lucrctius iii. 405 * aetherias vitalis susdpit aur^,' proposes 
wherever 'aetheriae aurae' occurs in Lucretius or Vixgil to read either 
* aeriae ' or ' orae ' (cp. G. ii. 47). See Con. here. 

548. officio, etc., 'nor can you repent (potential: cp. Eel. iL 34, x. 17, 
O- ii. 315) of having been the first in the race of kindness.* Wagner, Forb., 
and others read 'non metus, officio ne,' etc., on authority of one late 
MS. (' there is no fear that you will regret *). 

549. suzit et, etc., i. e. besides Italy, if we are debarred from reaching it. 

550. armaque, Rom., Pal., 7, b^ c, ' arvaque' Med., V and M being often 
confused : e. g. ' uvidus * and * umidus * EcL x. 20, ' vox ' and * mox ' Aen. 
vi 626, ' arvis,' • armis ' xii. 237. 

552. 'To fiishion planks in the woods, and strip (the boughs for) oars.* 
Oars were made fi-om branches clear of leaves and twigs» hence 'tonsae.' 

556. babet, i.e. *in its depths :' cp. vi. 362. spes luli, 'our hopes in 
Inlus:* cp. iv. 274, vi 364, x. 524. 

559. regem, predicate ' as our king.* 

563, 564. res dura, 'stem necessity.' ouatode, collective, as 'milite* 
ii. 30, iii 400. 

565. nesciat^ potential, * who can there be that knows not? ' 

567, 568. ' Not so dull the hearts we Carthaginians own ; not so far 
from our Tyrian town does the Sun yoke his steeds ; * i. e. we are not so 
outlandish : cp. vi. 796. 

570. optatia, 'choose :* cp. i 4^5 above. 

572. et, disjunctive: 'or would ye settle side by side with me in this 
my realm?* 
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573. nrbem. Attraction of the antecedent into the relative cUnse (and 
consequently into the case of the relative) is not uncommon : but it seldom, 
as here, retains its position before the relative. Cp. Ter. £nn. iv. 3. 11 
*£unuchum quem dedisti, quas turbas dedit?* and for the more usual 
order, ib. And. prol. 3 * Populo ut placerent, quas fecisset febulas,* Hor» 
Sat. i. 10. 16 ' Illi scripta quibus comoedia prisca viris est.' 
.574. ' Trojan and Tyrian in mine eyes (mihi, dat. ethicus) shall be held 
alike.' The exact sense of agetur is disputed : but it obviously expresses 
the same idea as x. 108 * Tros Rntulusve ftiat, nullo discrimine habebo.' 

576. oertos (i. e. • cretos,' part, of 'cemo'), 'selected' and so * trusty:' 
cp. Cic. Fam. i. 7. 1 (Watson, a6) 'quotiens mihi certorum hominnm 
potestas erit, quibus recte dem, non praetermittam,' Att. v. 17 'pauds 
diebus habebam (epistolary imp.) certos homines quibus darem literas,' 
Plant. Trin. i. 2. 57 * tu ex amids certis mi es certissimus;' G. i. 432 ; 
Hor. Od. i. 7. 28. 

578. si errat. The indicative expresses a belief that he is so wandering; 

• if, as I think, ' The sense 'to see whether' (Con.) would require 

conjunctive, as in 1. 181. 

580. enimpere, with accusative, a icard, <r6v€<ny construction ; ' to break 
out from*=*to avoid.' Cp. Hor. Od. iv. 15. 10 'Rectum evaganti licen- 
tiae,* Prop. iv. 2. 21 ' praescriptos evecta est pagina gyros;* and see Aen. 
v. 438. 

584. unus, Orontes: cp. 1. 113 above, vi. 334. 

583. reoeptos, sc. * esse : ' they did not see the fleet before them. 

587. pwrgat (supply 'se* from 'scindit se'), 'clears itself,' and so 
'melts.' 

5B8-593. ' There stood Aeneas shining in the clear day-light, godlike 
in face and bust ; for his mothex^s self had shed upon her son the beauty of 
flowing locks, the rosy bloom of youth, and bright lustre in his eyes ; as 
when an artist's hand lends grace to ivory (x. 135), or silver or marble are 
set in gold.' Almost translated from Hom. Od. xxiii. 156-162 : cp. Od. vi. 
^29-235. Viigil has riot improved upon Homer ; see Con. on 1. 59a. 

598. DanKiim, see 1. 30 above. 

599. exhaustos, Med., Pal., Rom., 7, d, c\ 'exhaustis' Ribb. from 
Vat. and later MSS. — a very Virgilian idiom: cp. iv. 14, x. 57, xi. 256. 
For text = • worn out by ' cp. G. iv. 248. 

. 600. sooias, 'nos tibi urbe' (modal ablative), 'biddest us share thy city 
and thy home * — referring to Dido's offer 11. 572-574. 

60X. nee quicqidd, etc. = ' nee opis est Dardanorum quicumque sunt 
libique.* 

603. • May Heaven — if any powers there be that look upon the good, if 
justice and conscious worth be of any account on earth (quid, predicate)— 
may Heaven give thee due reward!' cp. ii. 535 sqq. 

605. quae tam laeta, etc., see above 1. 539 and G. ii. 315. 

607. diim montibua, ' while shadows move along the hollows on the 
hUls, while the heaven feeds its stars.' eonTeza, 1. 310 above. 

608. lustrabunt, as ii. 523, iii. 385, ix. 58. Ribbeck joins oonveza 
8idera = ' stars in the vault of heaven,' assuming the omission of a line 
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explaining *quid in montibus umbrae lustrarent;* while otbeis conjecture 
'lustra dabunt/ ' supply lairs ' (to beasts: cp. G. ii. 471). pasoet, from 
Lucr. i. 232 *unde aether sidera pascit?* (cp. ib. v. 525), where it refers to 
the ether providing fuel or nutriment to the fires of the stars : cp. Cic. 
N. D. ii. 46. 118 ; but here it has no point. Were it not for this obvious 
origin of the phrase, we might suppose Virgil to reflect some old myth 
which conceived the stars as a flock grazing in the sky — similar to those 
of the 'Oxen of the Sun/ or the * Septem Triones.' 

616. immanibuSy 'this savage coast/ with reference to the native 
Libyans. 

619. Tenoer, on his return from Troy to his native Salamis, was ex- 
pelled by his father Telamon, and founded a new Salamis in Cyprus : Hor. 
Od. i. 7. 21 sqq. 

626, Tolebat, ' gave out that he was,' like the Homeric cj/xcroi tJvai, 

630. diaco, i. e. ' I now learn/ i. e. on hearing that others have suffered ; 
• didici ' would perhaps be the more natural expression — ' my own sufferings 
have taught me to pity others.' 

632. honorem, 'sacrifice/ G. iii. 486, Aen iii. 264. 

636. dei (Med., Rom., 7, d, c), • Bacchi ;' 'joy of the wine-god,* i. e. wine, 
Aiovvcov y6yos : cp. * deo * « * Baccho,' ix. 336. The v. 1. * dii ' -■ • diei * rests 
on the authority of Aulus Gellius (and ? Pal.), who says (ix. 14) ' imperi- 
tiores *'dei*' legunt abinsolentia scilicet vocis istius (dii) abhorrentes;* 'die * 
is also mentioned but not found in any MS. or printed copy ; see on G. i. 
208 : 'dii * is not found elsewhere ; but ' specii * (Matins), * progenii ' (Pacu- 
vius), * fami ' (Lucilius), • fidi * (inscr.), show that it is a possible form : see 
Roby, L. G. i. § 357; 'laetitiam dii* would explain 'idunera/ 'gifts to 
gladden the day.! Heyne, Wagn., Forb., Kenn., Gossr., Ribb., accept * dii : ' 
but on the whole it seems safer (with Con.) to follow MS. authority. 

637. domuB anterior, i. e. the ' atrium ; ' so ii. 486. splendida, etc. with 
inatniitur, * is set out in the splendour of kingly state.' 

639. Testes, sc. *stragulae,* 'coverlets' exquisitely wrought and dyed in 
royal purple ; ' instruuntur,' * videntur,' or the like, must be supplied. 

640. ingens, * massive ; ' the word implies bulk. 

645. ferat, subjunctive in virtual oratio obliqua, implied by praemittit 
(petitio obliqua): cp. xi. 513. 

646. Stat, 'rests on,' 'is centred in :' cp. ii. 163; Liv. viii. 7 'qua (dis- 
eiplina) stetit Romana res,' Tac. Hist. ii. 69 'apud quos virtute quam 
pecunia res Romana melius stetit* 

648. pallam, a long 'gown' or 'dress,* worn by women and persons of 
dignity, also by musicians on the stage, over the 'tunica,' and with or 
"without a 'pallium' or outer doak over it, velamen, a light exterior 
'robe' or 'shawl,' called 'cyclas* by Servius; Juv. iii. 178 'dari velamen^ 
honoris.' 

651. i>eterdt, see Introd. IV, p. Iii, and cp. Eel. i. 39. 

655. bacatum, set with 'bacae,' 'pearls ;' cp. Hor. Epod. viii. 14 'aceto 
I>ilnit insignem bacam,' Sat. ii. 3. 241. duplioem is explained by gemmia 
a>riroq,iLe, ' a crown doubly decked with gems and gold.' 

658. fiMiem, 'shape,' of the general appearance, G. ii. 131, iv. 95, Aen. 
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B. 6a2» iii. 510, v. 619, 768, xii. 891, cp. with G. iv. 411. See below I. 685 
for * faciem ' distinct from ' vultns,' as here from ' ora ; ' and q>. Cic. de Or, 
L a8. 127 'fades/ 'vultnsy' *sonus' (i.e. general appearance, expresaon 
and tone of voice). 

659. Airentem, proleptic, * fire her with mad desire.* 

661 • ambignam, 'treacherous/ referring probably to Pygmalion's fraud, 
1. 346 above, bilinguea, ' double-tongued/ i. e. * crafty ; ' an anachronism, 
reflecting the later Roman feeling against ' Punica fides.* Cp. Plant. Pers. 
ii. 4. a8 * Tanquam proserpens bestia est bilingnis et scelestus ' — ^referring to 
a serpent's forked tongue. 

66a. 'The thought of Juno's wrath torments her, and care returns as 
night draws on.* 

665. Typliola, which slew Typhoens (G. i. 379). 

668. iactetur, see references to 1. 651 above; ' iacteturque/ the reading 
of Med., Rom., 7, b^ c, etc., and Vat. (and), is abandoned by most editors 
as inconsistent with the sense, aoerbae. Vat, Pal., 7 (all corrected to 
'iniquae'): 'iniquae' Med., Rom., and most later MSS, probably from 
recollection of viii. 292. acerbae cannot be thus accounted for, and is 
therefore more likely to be original; cp. notes to G. ii. 38a, 514, Aen. ii. 

449- 

669. nota for 'notum' is explained as a Graecism, cp. Hdt. i. 91 r^v 
w€wpojfjiiyfjy fiotpay HiUvaTd kariv dmxpvyiuv ttal Otf, but we might render 
'all is known.* Aen. xi. 310 quoted by Con., and Cic. Mur. xU. a6 (Gossrau) 
are not really parallel. 

671, 67a. quo 80, etc. 'To what Juno's hospitality may turn.' Juno, 
the patroness of Carthage, had driven Aeneas thither, oeasabit, so. Juno, 
' she will not be idle at so great a crisis ' (abL of circumstance). 

673. oapere, etc, a metaphor from besieging operations ; cp. G. i. 436, 
Aen. X. 1 19. 

674. quo nmnine, 'by any power divine,' i.e. by Juno. 

675. meeom, 'with me,' ' pariter atque ego,' cp. G. i. 41. Venus wishes 
Dido's affection to be as sincere as her own. Others take 'mecum teneatur,* 
'may be kept on my side,' cp. iv. 1 15. 

679. pelago, ablat., ' remaining from sea and Ere.' For the omission of 
prepos. 'de' cp. G. ii. 530; and above 1. 31a (omission of 'a' with agent>. 
Prepositions only define a meaning already attaching to case-forms ; and it 
is natural to find them sometimes dispensed with in the looser idiom of 
poetry. 

68a. ne Qiia> sc. 'ratione:' 'that he may by no means discover the 
fraud or interpose to prevent it'-^lit. 'run counter to (ob) it,' 'coming 
between us and its accomplishment.' 

683. faoiem (see above 1. 658), a kind of ace. with falle dolo^' coun- 
terfeit ; ' cp. Ed. vi. 48. noctem non amplius unam, ' for one night and 
no more;' 'amplius' being in apposition to and explanatory of 'non 
unam:' cp. Ter. Ad. ii. i. 46 'Homini misero plus quingentos colaphos 
infregit mihi.' 

684. not08 = 'solitos,' cp. xii. 911. pneri puer, cp. v. 569, x. 361, 754. 

685. laotisBima, 'in the fulness of her joy.' 
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688. fUlas, sc. 'earn/ 'poison her unobserved.' 

692. iirigat, * sheds the dew of calm slumber o'er his limbs ; ' q> Lucr. 
iy. 907 'sonmus per membra quietem Irriget;' G. iv. 115, Aen. iii. 511, 
V. 854-856; Keble, 'Evening Hymn': 

' When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep.* 
Lucretius may have alluded * to the gentle perspiration of slumber' (Kenn.), 
cp. Pers. ▼. 56 'Hie satus irrigno mavult turgescere somno/ 'dewy/ i.e. 
' perspiring sleep ' — but Persius may be burlesquing poetical language ; in 
Virgil and others it is a poetical commonplace for 'diffusing.' The Homeric 
7XviK^ twvov Ix^vfF, as Con. shows, is a different image, of sleep enfolding 
like a cloak, dea^ ' with power divine.' 

697, 698. otim venit, 'when he anives ... the queen has already taken 
her place ; ' historic form for ' cum venit (aorist) . . . composuerat.' aulaeis 
•nperbia, abl. of circumstance, ' with ' and so 'under lordly hangings upon 
a gilded couch ' (sponda, abl. loci), mediam, ' among ' her guests ; the 
supposed reference to the host's place in the centre of the 'triclinium' 
(Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 33) is unnecessary, though Virgil naturally uses language 
appropriate to a Roman feast, e.g. in 11. 700, 708, 724, 737. 

700. disonmbitur, impers., 'they take their several places* ('dts-* im- 
plying distribution of a number of guests). The word is especially used of 
redining at table: e.g. Lucr. iii. 912 'ubi discubuere tenentqne Pocula;' 
Jnv. V. 12; Cic. Att V. i 'discubuimus omnes praeter illam, cui tamen 
Quintus de mensa misit.' auper^ adv. with strato, 'spread upon the 
couches.' 

703. lomgo, Med., Rom., 7, b, e, and most MSS ; retained by Gossrau. 
Wagn., Forb., Con., Ribb., etc. accept • longam' (Pal.) on the authority of 
Charisius, the oldest extant grammarian. Ausonius (310-390 a.d.) may 
have read ' longam,' cp. Id. iii. 27 ' Conduntur fructus geminum mihi semper 
in annum; Cui non longa penus, huic quoque prompta fames' ('longa 
penus ' <« ' food for a long time'): Gellius, however (iv. i), says that both 
readings were known in his time (125-175 a.d.), so that 'longam' can 
claim no evidence of superior antiquity. And what is the point here of 
'penus longa?' the whole passage seems descriptive of one great feast: 
ordine longo, on the other hand, is a common Virgilianism, e.g. ii. 766, 
tL 482, viii. 722, etc. This very fact, no doubt, and the principle ' potior 
lectio difficillima,' would on merely external grounds determine in favour of 
'longam' (see notes to G. ii. 382, 514). But internal considerations of 
meaning, appropriateness, etc. have also their place : and here they are not 
only strong in themselves, but strongly supported by MSS, in favour of the 
more natural and appropriate * longo.' 

704. stmere, see note to G. i. 213. flammis adolere Penates, 'to 
kindle the hearth with fire/ 'to make the hearth blaze high.' On adolere 
see note to Eel. viii. 65 ; cp. Ov. Met. i. 492 ' Utque leves stipulae demptis 
adolentur aristis.' 

710. flacrantes, 'glowing,' appropriate to the god of love ; cp. Catull. 
bdy. 91 'flagrantia dedinavit lumina,' Cic. Cael. xx. 49 (among the signs 
of a wanton woman) * flagrantia oculonun.' 
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712. pesti, cp. iv. 90, 497. 

716. falsi, 'pretended/ see above 1. 684. 

720. Aoidaliae, from the Addalian spring in Boeotia, where Venus was 
said to bathe with the Graces. 

721. vivo, as opposed to her love for the dead Sychaens. xiraevertere, 
'to preoccupy,* cp. Plant. Mil. Gl. iii. i. 58 *Neque praeripio pulpamentum, 
neque praevorto pocnlum' (of good behaviour at dinner). 

733. resides, coupled with desueta, vi. 814, vii. 693, 'her long-calmed 
feelings and long vacant heart * (Kenn.). 

734. vina coronant, ' wreathe the wine-cups ' with garlands, a custom at 
Roman feasts ; cp. G. ii. 527, Aen. iii. 525, vii. 147 ; Tib. ii. 5. 98 'corona- 
tus stabat et ipse calix,' Stat. Silv. iii. 76 *redimitaque vina Eripiunt 
famuUr ('vina,' as here, » 'cups of wine;* so conversely *pocula'= 'draughts'), 
Theb. viii. 335 'serta coronatumque merum ; ' also Soph, O. C. 473-475 J 
Theocr. ii. 3. An obvious Homeric parallel is the phrase Kfnjrrjpas lirco'rc- 
if^yro iroToio (II. i. 470, Od. i. 148, etc.), which however*** fill to the 
brim : * hence some have supposed Virgil to use • coronare ' in this, instead 
of the more obvious and literal, sense. But it is more probable that, with 
Homer's phrase in his mind, he varied the meaning either unconsciously 
(as often when reproducing Lucretius, see on Ed. x. 54), or from actual mis- 
understanding (see Buttmann, LezU. s. v. imariipcj). 

735. fit, Ribb. adopts 'it' from some inferior MSS, taking tectis dat.— 
cp. ix. 665, V. 451. But cp. ii. 209, vi. 330. . 

737. ftmalla (nom, plur. of * funalis *)-' torches ' made of twisted rope 
covered with wax : Hor. Od. iii. 36. 7. 

730. a Belo, ' from Belus' time : ' others * a Belo orti.' soliti, sc. ' im- 
plere mero.' 

731. loguuntur. Eel. v. 38. 

735* 'And do ye, my Tyrians, grace our gathering with your approval,' 
lit. 'celebrate in friendly spirit :' cp. viii. 173, and on favere, v. 71. 

736-740. latioum, genitive explanatory of honorem, 'the offering of 
wine.' libato, abl. absol., cp. 'composito' ii. 139, 'tranquillo' v. 137, 
' auspicato ' Liv. v. 38. inorepitans, « with a challenge ' — ^lit. ' chiding,' 'bid- 
ding him be quick,' cp. G. iv. 1 38, Aen. iii. 454. ill© impiger, etc., * he briskly 
drained the foaming bowl, drinking deep from the well-filled gold,' cp. Hor. 
Sat. i. 5. 16 'multa prolutus vappa.' This custom of drinking a cup and 
passing it on to another with some wish for his health ('propinare poculum,' 
irpowtv€tv <f>i&\av) survives from mediaeval practice in the 'grace-cup' of 
civic and collegiate entertainments: 'Propino tibi, domine, et omnibus 
Wiccamicis,' being the formula still in use at New College, Oxford. 

740, 741. The introduction of the bard (orinitas, after the fashion of 
Apollo) is Homeric — see Od. i. 335 sqq., viii. 499 sqq. For the conception 
of lopas and the subject of his song, see G. ii. 477, and Ed. vi. Introd. and 
IL 31 sqq. (the song of Silenus). Atlas, the mythical forerunner of physical 
philosophers, is chosen as the instructor of the Carthaginian bard, from his 
connection with the African mountain. In Hom. Od. i. 53 he is called 
^ko6<ppwy, a word implying (like our 'wizard,' from ' wissen,* ' to know *) the 
suspicion felt by ignorant peoples of deep and mysterious knowledge ; see 
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Merry, ad loc, personat, neut., ' fills the hall ; * cp. Cic. Phil. ii. 41 * per- 
sonabant omnia vocibus ebriorum.' 

742. labores, see G. ii. 478. 

744., Repeated Aen. iii. 516, as a poetical equivalent for the stars in 
general. Hyadas (vddas), seven stars in the head of Taurus, the rising of 
which, May 7-21, was often marked by rains : they are daughters of Atlas, 
sisters of the Pleiades. Triones, lit. ' ploughing oxen.* Each of the two 
constellations adjoining the North Pole was figured as a wain with two 
* triones,' the remaining five stars being the wain ; the term was then extended 
to all seven stars, whence ' septem triones,* corrupted into *Septemtrio ' (G. iii. 
351)* seminos Triones here «' the two sets of oxen/ i. e. the two con- 
stellations, afterwards more generally known as Ursa Major and Minor 
(* Arctos,' G. i, 245). Our name ' Charles' Wain • for the * Great Bear * pre- 
serves the idea of ' Triones ;' and * Arcturus ' (• Bearward *), the bright star 
in Ursa Minor, is also known as ' Bootes,' ' driver of oxen.* 

745, 746. Repeated from G. ii. 481, 482, where see note on tardls. 

747. ingeminaiit, used absolutely as* G. i. 333, Aen. ix. 811. ingemi- 
nant plausu, 'applaud repeatedly.' 

749. lonflrom repeats the idea of trahebat, ' all the while.' 

75 T, 752. Anrorae fllius, Memnon. qnibus axmis, like 'Memnonis 
arma ' 1. 489, refers to his ii^or&rwKroi waaKnrXia, which appears to have 
been described by one of the writers of the Epic Cycle. Diomedia equi, 
taken by Diomede from Aeneas (II. v. 263 sqq.), and used by him in the 
chariot race (IL xxiii. 377 sqq.). Virgil perhaps recollects their prowess in 
the race, forgetting that they were once Aeneas' own, and that for Dido to 
ask Aeneas about them as ' Diomede's horses * is pta/ d propos. Some 
think that the horses taken by Diomede from Rhesus are meant (U. x. 567 ; 
Aen. i. 472). 

753. immo age, ' nay, come then.' 

755* septima; see note to v. 626. 
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LIBER SECUNDUS. 

Aeneas tells the stoiy of the fall of Troy, so far as he himself was an 
actor or spectator therem. Macrobius (Satomalia v. a) represents it as 
generally notorious that all the details are taken from one Pisander, who 
wrote a mythological history of the world in verse : but the silence of all 
other authorities makes this statement suspicious. Heyne (£xc. I. to Aen. 
II) supposes Macrobius to have confounded two Pisander^the one who 
wrote the poem in question being really after Virgil's time. Others, with 
perhaps more probability, suppose that this poem was an ' Epic Cycle ' or 
collection of poems, edited by Pisander: which Cycle would naturally 
contain the Ixiov wipffts of Arctinus (see note to Aen. i. 488I), and the IXicb 
fUKpi of Lesches, to both of which Virgil b believed to have been indebted. 
The former of these poems (if the analysis of Proclus can be trusted) seems 
to have been pretty closely followed ; e. g. in the debate about the wooden 
horse (11. 32-38), the story of Sinon (11. 57-198), of Laocoon (11. 199-238), and 
of the murder of Priam by Pyrrhus at the altar of Zc^ !/Mcc<of (11. 506-551). 
It also contained the account of Deiphobus* death at the hand of Menelaus, 
to which allusion is made by the shade of Deiphobus in Aen. vi. 520 sqq. 
But Virgil's debt to the IXmU fuicpA is less clear : for Lesches seems to have 
followed different traditions — e. g. that Priam was murdered at the palace 
door, that Aeneas' wife was Eurydice, not Creusa, and that Aeneas was 
taken prisoner by Neoptolemus. Virgil no doubt followed the legend in its 
main bearings as gathered from the Greek epic writers, holding himself 
free to vary minor details and give his own colouring to the whole ; whicli, 
by universal consent, he has successfully accomplished, this Book, witlx 
Books IV. and VI, being generally accepted as the best evidence of bis 
poetical greatness. He also, no doubt, made use of the Roman tragediajos, 
Livius Andronicus, Naevius, and Pacuvius, whose works were mainly 
adaptations of Greek dramas on heroic subjects. Conington, Introd. to 
Book II, compares Vizgil's treatment of his subject with that of the la.ter 
writers Smymaeus (circ. 390 A.D.), Tryphiodorus (drc. 400 aj>.), andTzetzes 
of Constantinople (drc. 11 50 aj>.) : but to show that Virgil surpassed such. 
poetasters is only faint praise. 
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I. 'All at once were hushed and kept their gaze intently fixed ' (upon the 
speaker), oontionere, of momentary, tenebant, of continued action. 
Cp. yiii. 50, G. iv. 483 (for a different sense of ' ora tenere '). 

5-6. infandum, predicate. * Too deep for words, O queen, is the tale 
of sorrow you bid me revive, how the Danai — sad to tell I — overthrew the 
power and the realm of Troy; all the woes mine eyes have seen, the deeds 
wherein great part was mine.' ut . . . eruerint, dependent interrog. after 
the thought 'narrare,* implied in Tenovare doloreni. lamentabile, ad- 
verbial notion in agreement with regnum, see on 1. 8. pars, cp. x. 427 ; 
Tennyson, ' Ulysses,' ' I am a part of all that I have met.' 

6. fiuido»^y r{y Xiy^iv, abl. of circumst., cp. iii. 481, iv. 333, vi. 199. 
triixi, i. 30, note. 

9. praeoipitat (intrans. as ix. 670), 'is dropping from the sky,' the 
opposite image to 1. 250 below. 'The ancients pictured the night as 
following the course of the sun or day; rising, like him, out of the ocean in 
the EUist (Aen. ii. 250) ; traversing, like him, the whole sky (v. S35) ; and 
setting, like him, in the ocean in the West (ii. 8) ' (Henry). 

12. reftigit, 'hath shrunk;' and so is now averse, horret is virtually 
a perfect to 'horresco : * and both verbs express the result or state of mind 
arrived at — ^viz. a reluctance to recall troubles. Cp. Seneca's imitation 
(Agam. 417) 'refugit loqui Mens aegra tantis atque inhorrescit malis,' and 
Cic. Phil. xiv. 3. 9 ' refugit animus, P. C, eaque dicere reformidat.' 

14. labentibua— 'quum labebantur,' 'while so many years went gliding 
by.' 

15. instar, accus. of a subst. — ' likeness,' 'figure' (so vi. 866), used 
adverbially as iiictiv in Greek. Palladia arte, cp. Hom. (M. viii. 493 Uwov 
Aevpariov, rb¥ 'Eircids kwohj<r€v a^ 'AA^i^. The story of the wooden horse 
possibly arose from a poetical metaphor applied to the ships of the Greeks. 

1 7. votom, a votive offering, cp. iii. 279 : lit. a thing * vowed' or 'devoted' 
(neut. part, of • voveo '). 

18. hno is explained by oaeoo lateri, cp. Ed. i. 54 'hinc . . . vicino ab 
limite,' Aen. i. 538 'hie . . . vestris oris.' corpora, periphrastic, like Gk. 
difULs, cp. vi. 22, vii. 650. deleota> not merely the nine chieftains men* 
tioned 1. 261 ; see 1. 401. 

23. male, see note to G. i. 105. 

a6. Cp. Eur. Tro. 524 «& w€vav/iivoi v6ywy (of the released Trojans). 

39. tendebat (sc. ' tentoria '), ' pitched his tent,' cp. viii. 605. 

31. Minervae, objective gen., 'the gift to Minerva.' 

32. In Homer (Od. viii. 504-510) the Trojans first drag the horse to the 
<utadel (which in Virgil is not done till 1. 245 below), and then debate 
what to do with it. Virgil apparently follows Arctinus : the order of the 
different proposals being the same as that given in Proclus' analysis of the 
lAiov tripats (rots fikv doH€i /caraxfnffiyiaM avrSv, rois Si HaTcuf>k4y€iy, ol 8i 
Updv aitrdv dyareOrivm), and the proposal to bum the horse not occurring 
in Homer: cp. Aen. i. 751. In 1. 39, however, Virgil seems to reflect 
Homer's expression rol 8* Axpira v6X}C dy6p€voy (' spake many things con- 
fusedly'). 

34. dolo. Thymoetes had a grudge against Priam ; see Con. ferebant, 
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'required/ or 'directed;* cp. Hon Sat. ii. i. 17 *cum res ipsa feret,' Cic. 
Cln. 16. 46 *iit mea fert opinio/ 60. 168 'ut aetas ilia fert/ etc. Others 
explain ' were tending in such a direction/ as ' via fert ' vi. 395, and Gk. 
^ft^of (of a road). 
49. et=*etiani,' 'even.* 

51. oiirvam, etc., 'the ribbed arch of its belly.' 

52, 53. ilia, the spear, oavae, of sound, see below 1. 487. 

54, 55. non laeva, see on Eel. i. 16. mens, sc. 'nostra' (not ' deihn'). 
inpulerat, indie, for rhetorical liveliness, as Hor. Od. ii. 17. ai * Me truncus 
. . . Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum Dextra levasset : ' see note to G. ii. 133. 

56. staret, 'would now be standing.' The MSS. vary between 'staret,' 
* stares,' and • maneret,' * maneres : * cp. vii. 684. 

57-72. The story of the Greek deserter Sinon is originally from Arctinus, 
see Introd. to this book : and Sophocles made it the subject of a tragedy. 
One version makes him mutilate himself, like Od3rsseus in Od. iv. 244; 
whence perhaps the whole story. 

59. nltro, with obtulerat, 'of his own accord:' see note to 1. 145 
below. 

60. strueret, 'compass;' so 'strueret insidias,' etc. hoc ipsum, i.e. 
that he might be brought to the king. 

61. animi, see note to G. iii. 289. 

62. dolos, MSS. Nonius and Servius agree in 'dolo' — ^possibly from 
some other recension than that preserved by our MSS : see Introd. II, p. xxiv. 

63. iuventiM, 'warriors,' see on G. ii. 167. 
65. acoipe, * hear/ see on £cl. i. 19. 

71, 72. super, adv. 'moreover/ G. iii. 263. ipsi, they would naturally 
welcome a deserter, poenas cum sanguine — ' poenas et sanguinem,' cp. 
1. 378 below. 

74, 75. hortamur, etc, 'we bid him say of what race he is sprung, 
what news he brings ; let him tell us what makes a captive so bold ' (i. e. 
what induced him to court captivity — ultro, I. 59). The rendering ' how 
we may trust him * is supported by reference to x. 152 ; but the meaning of 
flduoia there is doubtful. Con. places a pause at fari ; making all that 
follows oratio obliqua after memoret ; but iii. 608 supports the punctuation 
here given. Servius gives a v. 1. 'memorem' (ace. of 'memor'), and 
Ribbeck infelicitously conjectures 'quive fuat, memores.' 

76. Omitted by Pal., 7, 3, and added in margin of Med., a, 3, (Rom. 
wanting) ; repeated iii. 612, and inconsistent with 1. 107. Its genuineness is 
therefore suspected if not disproved. 

77. fuerit, 2nd fut. indie, 'I will confess the whole truth, come what 
may;' cp. the imitation by Phaedrus (a.d. 15), 'Sed iam, quodcumque fuerit, 
ut dixit Sinon, . . . Librum exarabo tertium Aesopi stilo' ( = 'in any event,' 
' whether you read the book or no '). Others take fuerit as perf.^ubj., ' all 
that has happened,' cp. G. iv. 393. 

80. improba, 'with all her malice,' see on G. i. 119. vanum, 'false,' cp. 
i. 392. 

81, 82. fando, £cl. viii. 71, Aen. i. 6. aliquod nomen, ' any such name 
as;* or perhaps aliquod is virtually adverbial —'alicubi;* cp. i. 181. 
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mdlit& fi&ma ' gloria, 'glory braited by the voice of fame' (Kenn.)< 
Palamedes, a post-Homeric character, said to have exposed the feigned 
madness of Ulysses when shirking the Trojan war. He afterwards became 
regarded as a great inventor, like Prometheus, and was a favourite character 
of the Sophists. 

83, 84. falaasub proditione, 'under a false information ' = ' falso sub 
crimine* (Juv. x. 69). infando indioio, 'on monstrous evidence.* The 
story was that Ulysses revenged himself by secreting in Palamedes' tent a 
sum of money and a forged letter from Priam, qnia bella vetabat, the 
real cause of their hatred to him; not the charge, which would require 
' vetaret.* 

85. oassum, 'shorn of light,' cp. xi. 104; and for lights life, G. iv. 255, 
Aen. iv. 31, 

86. illi, etc is apodosis to 1. 81. ' He it was to whom ... my father 
sent me as a squire to Troy in early years.' 

87. pauper helps to account for Sinon's dependence. 

88. 'While scatheless in his royal place (as one of the aicfiirrovxot 
fia<ri\^€s) he stood, and had weight in councils of the princes, I also had 
somewhat of note and honour.' 

90, 91. invidia, see notes to 11. 81, 83. oonoessit, 'he left the shores of 
earth,' i.e. died, superis, in ccmtrast to the realms of Hades ; see on vi. 

481. 

94. 8i . . . tulisset, ' if any chance should have so ordained/ the regular 
construction in oratio obliqua for fut. perf. in oratio recta, cp. iii. 652, ix. 41 
and Liv. xxxiv. 6 (cited by Con.) ' cui non apparet inopiam et miseriam . . 
istam legem scripsisse tamdiu mansuram quamdin causa scribendae legis 
mansisset ?' Here oratio recta would be ' ultor ero, fors si qua tulerit ; ' 
and in Liv. /. c, ' inopia manebit quamdiu causa scribendae legis manserit.* 
Donaldson's opinion that the so-called futurum exactum is only the perf. 
conj. of which Con. here says that it is confirmed by these passages, is really 
(as Dr. Kennedy says) * quite untenable : ' see my note to Ter. And. i. 2. 29. 

97-99. hinc. * From this time began my downfall in misfortune.' mail, 
gen. explaining labes; cp. Cic. Flacc. 10 'innocentiae labes et ruina.* 
terrere, spargere, quaerere, historic infin. consoiiu, either (i) 'con- 
scious of guilt* or (2) *in conspiracy' with others. For (i) cp. Plant. 
Most, iii 1. 13 'Nihil est miserius quam animus hominis conscius Sicut me 
habet ; ' Sail. Cat. xiv. 3 * omnes quos flagitium, egestas, conscius animus 
exagitabat, Catilinae familiares erant ; ' Seneca, Hipp. 495 (of a good man) 
*nec omnes conscius strepitus pavet;' Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 60 'peccati conscia 
erilis ;' and in good sense Aen. xii. 668. For (2) the less usual sense see 
below 1. 267, and cp. Curt. viii. 6. 24 • consciorum nomina exponere ; ' Tac. 
Hist. i. 39 * conscium Othonis,' Germ. 10 ' se ministros deorum, illos (equos) 
conscios putant' 

100-104. * Ay, and he rested not till with Calchas for his tool— but why 
indeed (autem) do I harp in vain on this imwelcome tale ? why waste your 
time, if you hold all Adiaeans alike (in one rank or category), and 'tis 
enough to hear that name (id « * me Adiivum esse *) ? At once wreak your 
vengeance : this would he of Ithaca desire, for this the sons of Atreus would 
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pay you well ' (lit. ' buy at great price *). For enim affirmative see on G. ii. 
509. ted antem, a colloquial idiom, £reqiient in the comic poets, iam- 
dnduzn suxnite poenas is sometimes explained as b< exact punishment 
long owing,' from the idea that * iamdudum * always » *long ago.' It need not, 
however, imply a long interval of time, but what is close at hand, before or 
after ; cp. Ter. Eun. iii. i. 58, iv. 6. 5, v. 4, 8, Phorm. ii. 4, 19, and Plant. 
Amph. ii. 5. 60 'AM. Dndum? quam dudum istuc factumst? AL. Temp- 
tas : iamdudum, modo.* ' Dudum ' (except sometimes with * iam/ * hand/ 

* quam ') seldom in old Latin writers implies length of time. Plautus has 

* dudum . . . quum,' of time only just past, or present ; and sometimes 

* dudum * almost « ' nuper/ cp. Cic. Att. xi. 24 ' quae dudum ad me, et quae 
ante bis ad Tulliam de me scripsisti ; ' Aen. ii. 726, v. 650, x. 599. So with 
imperative, as here ; Sen. £p. 84. 14 * iamdudum relinque ista.* 

107. ficto peotore, 'with dissembling heart,' cp. Hor. Sat. i. $. 6a 

* (ictum astutumque vocamus.' The pass, notion ' feigned ' or * fictitious ' 
passes into the act. ' crafty,' * dissembling.' 

III. hiemps, 'the storminess of the sea' — 'the rough and stormy deep.' 
So ' flammea diri Montis hiemps ' (of Vesuvius) Stat. Silv. iii, 5. 7a ; 
'mutati coepit amoris hiemps' Ov. Her. 5. M» 'hiemps rerum' (of war) 
Claud. B. Get. 151. 

1 1 a. bio, pronoun, so 'molem banc equi' 1. 150. aeemifl, 'of maple; ' 
cp. *abiete* 1. 16, 'pinea' 1. 358. The poet represents the general idea of 
wood in various ways, as that of wind by various names of winds. 

114. scitantem, 'as an enquirer,' and so almost ^'scitatumm' or 'ut 
scitaretur,' cp. Liv. xxi. 6 'l^ati Romam missi, auxilium orantes.' Heyne 
read * scitatum ' (supine) from Med. 

116. irirgine, Iphigenia: see Aesch. Agam. 335-946, Lucr. i. 84-101, 
and the * Iphigenia in Aulis ' of Euripides, for the use made by ancient poets 
of the legend of her sacrifice, aftngnine et irirgine oaeaa, hendiadys, for 

* sanguine caesae virginis.' 

118. ' With blood must your return be bought and a sacrifice be ofifered 
of a Grecian life/ litare='to make a favourable sacrifice,' ' appease the 
gods.' Cp. iv. 50 ; Pers. ii. 75 * farre litabo.' 

131. parent (sc. mortem), interrogatio obliqua depending on dubitanti- 
bu8 or qaaerentibus implied in tremor. The omission of the object may 
be ' rhetorical, to produce a sense of horror : ' but perhaps the use of parare 
of divine ordinance may account for it — some kind of fate or destiny being 
necessarily implied. 
. 133, 134. niimina, 'directions.' canebant, ' spoke ominously of.' For 

* canere ' of prophecy or any solemn utterance cp. iii. 373, 438, v. 534, 
viii. 49 ; and see note to Ed. viii. 67. 

136. tectus, perhaps =* mysterious,' 'cautious' (as often in Cic): but 
an obvious imitation by Statins (Theb. iii. 570 sqq., 619 sqq.) points rath.er 
to the literal meaning 'shut up in his tent;' cp. vii. 600, 618. 

137. opponere, 'expose,' cp. xi. 115. 

139. composito, adv., *as agreed,' showing that Calchas' delay w^is 
preconcerted, rumpit vooem, Gk. fppij^t (pcai^v, *he broke forth/ cp. 
iii. 346, iv. 553, xi. 377. 
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131. tulere, 'endured:' not, as some, *conversa tulere ' a * conver- 
tenmL* 

133. salsae froges, ' meal mixed with salt * and sprinkled on the victim's 
head, as ' mola ' Eel. viii. 8a : cp. Gk. obkox&rai. 

136. dum . . . dediMent, 'for them to sail, if sail they might.' For 
'dmn darent* see on G. iv. 457, and Aen. i. 5 ; and for *si dedissent/ on 
L 94 above. 

138. For duloes Ribbeck reads 'duplicis' from Pal. (where *p' and the 
first ' i ' are erased, natos seems a poetical inconsistency — Sinon having 
been sent to the war ' primis ab annis ' 1. 87. 

139, 140. quoa poenas, double accus, after reposoent. et, * even ; * i. e. 
they vail go the length of punishing the children in the father's place. Some 
explain 'whom they will also require as a penalty' (poenas in apposition to 
quoa), cp. vi. 20. Others read 'ad,* probably introduced from viii. 495, to 
avoid the difficulty of et. 

141. quod, 'wherefore:' originally accus. of reference a' as to which,' and 
thence used as a particle of transition; so with 'si,* 'nisi,' 'utinam,* etc., 
and frequently, as here, in adjurations, cp. vi. 363 ; Hor. Epp. i, 7. 24 ; Lucr. 
i. 221, 623. ' O by Heaven, and the gods that know the right ! ' 

142. per, Bi qua est, cp. iv. 317, vi. 459, x. 903, xii. 56. restet, 
Med. (ist hand). Pal., 7, b ; and Servius explains it by ' supersit' Med. is 
corrected to 'restat,' which most editors adopt, because the conjunctive 
of purpose has no place here. But it may « ' such as can abide,' cp. 1. 536 
below ; and we are hardly justified in ignoring MS. authority. * If there 
be any honour to remain unstained among men on earth ' (uaquam, cp. 
i. 604). 

145. • At these tears (abl. of circumst.) we grant him his life and our pity 
to boot.' tUtro; Servius' note here hits the true meaning, 'Non est "sponte," 
nam rogaverat Sinon, sed " insuper." Et venit ab eo, quod est ultra, quia 
plusquam rogarat praestitissent.' This meaning of 'insuper,' ' over and above,' 
underlies the various applications of the word ; see Eel. viii. 52 ; G. iv. 204, 
265 ; Aen. v. 55, 446, ix. 127. So 'petere ultro,' i.e. not only to act on the 
defensive, but attack ; ' compellere tdtro,' not only to answer, but to speak 
first, 1. 279 below ; 'ultro ad me venit' Ter. And. i. i. 73. 

149, 150. edissere, * explain,' so Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 306. quo? 'to what 
end?* iv. 98, xii. 879. 

151. religio, 'what sacred duty?' see on G. i. 270. 

157. ' I am free to break my oati of fealty to the Greeks ' (Con.), i. e. * the 
rig^hts of Greeks sanctioned by oath ; ' saoratum ius - ' sacramentum,' * the 
military oath.' Thus Sinon disclaims all obligations as a soldier, as a 
friend (odisse viros), as a colleague and confidant (si qua tegunt), and 
as a citizen. 

160, 161. promissis, local abl. ; ' manere in ' would be the prose construc- 
tion, feram and rependam, fut. indie, ' as surely as I shall.' 

163. auxiliis, probably local abl., cp. i. 646: but some make it instru- 
mental, ' stood firm by Pallas* aid.' 

164. sed enim, see on i. 19. 

165, 166. Palladium. An image of Pallas, said to have fallen from heaven, 
VOL. n. L 
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(perhaps an aerolite) ; fatale, * fateful/ because the well-being of the city 
depended on its safekeeping. 

169. flnere, 'b^;an to fell away/ retro, etc., cp. G. i. 200, and Shake- 
speare's metaphor, * There is a tide in the affairs of men.' 

170. Of twenty-six monosyllabic endings in Virgil (i. e. where not pre- 
ceded by another monosyllable) many are dne either (1) to imitation of an 
older poet (e. g. 1. 355 below), (2) to adaptation of rhyliim to sense (e. g. i. 
105, V. 481, z. 771) : perhaps this falls under (i). 

172, 173. arsere, etc., 'a flash of lig^t blazed forth in her staring eyes.* 
arreotia, 'raised in fury* (Con.): but is it not rather the idea of 'arrigere 
animum, aures,* etc. transferred to the eyes, roused as it were to attention ? 
For similar transfer of expressions from one sense to another cp. x. 98, xii. 
591. For Balsas sudor cp. our 'salt tears;' and for the phenomenon, 
common to all ages of superstition, G. i. 480 ; Milton, ' Ode on the Nativity,* 

195- 

'And the chill marble seems to sweat. 

While each peculiar power forsakes his wonted seat.' 

1789 179* ' Unless they seek fresh omens at Aigos (cp. the Roman custom 

x>f returning home for fresh auspices after a disaster, Liv. yiii. 30), and 

bring back with them that fevour of heaven, which they brought away of 

old in their ships upon the sea.* The indie, avexere makes 1. 1 79 not 

part of Calchas' injunction, but an explanation of nuznen added by Sinon. 

As such k is flat, and might well be (as (^ossrau suggests) an interpolation 

by some cop3rist, who thought that ' numen ' meant the Palladium — a sense 

adopted by Forb. and apparently Kenn. But (i) ' numen ' could hardly bear 

this meaning ; (2) there was no time for it to have been taken to Greece, 

for Calchas' utterance follows immediately on the portent. 

180. quod, 5tc, 'in that they have . . . ' 

182. digerit, 'arranges,' and so 'interprets.' 

183. firo, ' on behalf of,* 1. e. ' to atone for the insult to a god ; ' cp. i. 8. 
186. oaelo, 'to heaven,' see on 1. 451. 

188. 'Nor shelter the nation beneath their ancient faith.' Sinon says 
that the horse was an expiatory offering to Pallas, but that Calchas had it 
built so large that the Trojans might have to leave it outside the city, and 
with it (according to the local ideas of Roman religion) the favour of 
the goddess. Where the statue or temple was, there was the god and his 
influence : hence the ' evocatio ' or appeal to the gods of a besieged city 
to transfer themselves to Rome ; see on 1. 351. The contrast between the 
local worship common to all ancient religions and the wider spirit of Chris- 
tianity is pointedly expressed in St. John iv. 20, 21. 

189. violasset, see on 1. 94 above. 

193. ultro, 'even,* or • actually : ' Asia would not only repel^ but retali- 
ate ; cp. xi. 286, and see note to 1. 145 above. 

196. capti, 'deceived,' see on G. i. 426. ooaotis, cp. Juv. xiii. 133 
* vexant oculos umore coacto,' Ter. Eun. 'una falsa lacrimula, Quum ocnlos 
terendo misere vix vi expresserit,' and Aesch. Agam. 794 iykXtuna wp6<t- 
onra fita(6fie¥oi. 

199 sqq. The story of Laocoon was current in various forms before 
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Virgil, and was the subject of a tragedy by Sophocles. The famous group 
of statuary in the Vatican known as the 'Laocoon/ discovered a.d. 1506 
in the Baths of Titus, stood in Pliny^s time (a.d. 79) in the palace of the 
Emperor Titus; see N. H. xxxv. i. 5. Pliny states that it was executed 
by three Rhodians 'de consilii sentential i. e. by an 'order in council/ 
for some Emperor, perhaps Titus himself: a statement which, as far as 
dates are concerned, bears out the view assumed by Lessing in his 'Lao- 
coon ' (a treatise on the distinctive provinces of painting and poetry), that 
the sculpture was suggested by Virgil's description here. Lessing explains 
the discrepancies between them (e. g. the nudity of the statues, and the 
serpents only intertwining the feet and legs) by the special requirements of 
the sculptor's art ; see below on 1. 219. Art critics now regard the statue as 
of the later Alexandrian period, prior to the Aeneid. 

201. ductus sorte, f chosen by lot,' a natural expression from drawing 
oames out of a box ; ' ducere sortes' (vi. 22) being a variation of the same 
idea. Cp. the description in v. 490-499 ; and for the expression, Cic. Rep. 
1. 51 'si e vectoribus sorte ductus ad gubemaculum accesserit,' Tac Ann. 
i. 54 • sorte ducti e primoribus.' 

2oa. sollemnes, i.e. where the 'customary sacrifices' take place; 'sol- 
lemnis circus * Ov. Fast. v. 597. 

305. pariter, 'side by side,' cp. v. 142. 

306. iubaej cp, * Angues iubati ' Plant. Amph. v. i. 56 (of the serpents 
strangled by Hercules), Eur. Phoen. 820 ^iviicoK6<poio SpAxovros, Pliny, 
N. H. xi. 37, is sceptical on the point, ' draconum cristfis qui viderit, non 
reperitur;' but the mane is an accepted mark of a dragon or monstrous 
serpent : thus Milton, * Par. Lost,* vii. 395 : 

'The serpent 

Of huge extent sometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrific* 

207, ao8. pars cetera, etc. 'Their other parts skim the deep behind, 
curling their huge backs in rolling motion.* Imitated by Milton, 'Par. 
Lost,' i. 192. 

310. suffeoti, 'discoloured,' more usually 'infecti.' 

312. agmine certo, 'with unswerving march; ' see note to G. iii. 423. 

316. auzilio, dative: cp. vii. 551. 

319. terga, ace. after dati (middle), 'having twice thrown their scaly 
backs around his neck ; * see Ed. iii. 106, Aen. i. 328, iii. 428. superant, 
etc. Lessing remarks that the sculptor could not have made the serpents' 
heads tower above the group without spoiling the harmony of his com- 
position: while the vittae (1. 331) would have hidden the brow, and the 
damores (1. 323) would have necessitated an open mouth. 

224. inoertam, * ill-aimed,' opposed to ' certam' xi. 767. 

227. deae, i. e. a colossal statue like that of Athene at Athens. 

338-331. novus, 'strange/ G. iv. 357. insinuat, used intransitively; 
so ' accingunt * 1. 235 etc., Lucr. v. 74 ' divom metus insinuarit Pectora.' 
scelos^'poenamsceleris/ 'has paid the forfeit of his crime; * cp. vii. 307, 
X. 669, xi. 258. qui laeserit, 'for having injured;' oratio obliqua, a 

L 2 
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primary tense being used, because 'expendisse* is perfect, not (as 'ineruisse* 
1. 454) aorist 

334. muros, 'walls;' moenia, the 'fortifications' generally: cp. vi. 549, 
ii. 196 ; Liv. n, 10 'intra moenia et muros.' 

335. aooingunt, intrans., cp. 1. 104; G. i. 133. rotarum lapsus, 
' gliding wheels ' or * rollers/ 

237. Con. suggests that Ennius, whom Virgil here imitates, may have 
taken literally the metaphor of Aesch. Agam. 825 sqq. 

239. sacra oantint, * sing hymns/ as in the sacred processions at Rome. 
Con. thinks that Virgil has in mind the * tensae,' or * sacred cars,' drawn to 
and from the Capitol by senators and high-bom boys. 

241. Virgil imitates a fine passage of Ennius, Androm., preserved in Cic. 
Tusc. iii. 19. 44 'o pater, o patria, o Priami domus, Saeptum altisono 
cardine templum,' etc. 

243. Bubstitit, i. e. as they were pulling it over the breach. Some see 
a reference to the evil omen of stumbling on the threshold (Ov. Met. x. 
452); but this, as Con. remarks, was fatal to the incomer, not to the 
house. 

246, 247. fatis, either dat. « • for (i. e. to tell of) coming fate ; ' or ablat = 
'in regard to.* G. iv. 452 is referred to for both expressions, oredita 
(with * ora,' or probably better with Cassandra), a poetical use of the word ; 
cp. Hor. A. P. 57 * Cur ego . . . invideor?' and Ov. Fast. -iv. 307 (of Cas- 
sandra) 'Casta quidem, sed non et credita.* For the story see Aesch. 
Agam. 1 202-1 2 10. 

248, 249. esset may be concessive, 'though that day was our last/ 
pointing the contrast to festa fronde : or (perhaps more probably) causal, 
explaining miseri. On festa velamus fronde cp. Juv. x. 65, xii. 91 
* longos erexit ianua ramos.' Mayor cites Gregory Nazianzen, Or. 5. § 55, 
' Let us keep the feast . . . not festooning the streets with flowers ... for so 
the Gentiles keep holyday.' 

250. • Meanwhile tiie heaven turns round, and night springs up from 
Ocean.' The notion was that of a hollow sphere, part light and part dark, 
which kept turning round the earth, and so producing day and night ; cp. 
viii. 280, and Ennius, ' Vertitur interea caelum cum ingentibus signis/ See 
also note to 1. 8 above. 

255. arnica, not ' friendly to them/ for a dark night would have suited 
better. It is merely a picturesque epithet — 'in the soft stillness of the 
quiet moon.' Tradition made Troy taken at the full moon — v^^ yXv itpr 
fUff(rrj, Xafivpf) 8' lir^rcAAc aeX-f/vrf, 

256-259. regia, i. e. of Agamemnon, extulerat, plup. of instantaneous 
action, * at once showed forth ; ' cp. iv. 685, viii. 219, x. 546. It corresponds 
to the perf. of instantaneous action (G. i. 330) ; cp. x. 262, where * habet 
. . . extulit ' answer to * ibat . . . extulerat ' here. Danaos et claustra 
lazat, a zeugma (and also fjffrtpoy irp<$re/>ov, cp. x. 13), 'unbars the 
wooden doors and sets the Danai free/ Dr. Kennedy alters the punctuation 
and construction by placing a ftiU stop at petens (1. 256), and a comma at 
Sinon (1. 259). 

263. primus, must « * first to descend,' the objection being that Machaon 
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is mentioned seventh. Others render ' first of men ; ' but Machaon, though 
great as a physician (II. ii. 73a, iv. 200 etc.), would hardly be thus dis- 
tinguished from Ulysses and Neoptolemus, unless Virgil is loosely rendering 
such an expression as dpicrrciioKTa BIax<ioya II. xi. 505. The passage is 
unsatisfactory as it stands : and an ingenious suggestion is to place a colon 
at ITeoptolemus and remove the stop after Maohaon. 

264. fabricator, Od. viii. 493 tmrov tcda/xw , . . Atfupariov, rhv "Evcids 

367. oonsoia, * confederate,' see 1. 99 above. 

a68. prima qoies, see i. 470, viii. 407. mortalibuB aesria, Homer's 
SciAoTcrc fipoTMori — * to suffering (or * weary ') men : * cp. Lucr. vi. i, and G. 
i* 337, where there is a similar juxtaposition of human weakness and divine 
indulgence. 

371. Cp. Lucr. i. 138 (of Ennius* vision) *Unde sibi exortam semper 
florentis Homeri Commemorat spedem lacrimas efiundere salsas : ' and 
Hom. II. xxiii. 105 UarpoKXtjos SctXoib Yvx4 ^^c<ni)«ci yoSoford r€ fivpo/Uvti 

373. trf^eotus, etc., 'his swollen feet transfixed with thongs.' For the 
construction see Eel. iii. 106, Aen. iv. 438. tomentes seems to show that 
Virgil (as Soph. Aj. 1031) followed a story that Hector was dragged while 
yet living round the walls of Troy ; for dead limbs do not swell from 
violence. 

274-376. 'Ah me, what guise was his! how changed from the Hector 
that we knew (illo), returning clad in Achilles' spoil, or after hurling 
Phrygian flames on Danaan ships ! * redit, an idiomatic use of the present 
common in Viigil, see below U. 663-665, vi. 533, ix. a66, 361, x. 518, xi. 
173; and Gossrau on iv. 338. The action is past; but the fact, rather 
than the time at which it happened, is dwelt upon; and qui reditu 
* redeunte.' On Aohilli genitive see note to i. 30. 

377. oonoretos, * matted with blood.* 

379. ultro, etc, 'methought I first addressed the hero:' see note to 1. 
145 above. 

381. • O light of Dardan land. O surest hope of Troy!' ^y' safety/ 
n. vi. 6 : and so in English, ' the Lord is my light ' Ps. xxvii. i, * quench 
not the light of Israel ' 3 Sam. xxi. 1 7. 

383. exspeotate, by attraction from voc. 'Hector;' cp. ix. 641, x. 325, 
xii. 947 ; Pers. iii. 37 'stemmate quod Tusco ramum millesime duds,* Tib. 
i. 7. 53 ' sic venias hodieme,' Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 20 ' Matutine pater, seu lane 
libentius audis.' * Ut . , . adspicimus,' i. e. 'what joy to behold thee.' 

387. moratur, * heeds ; ' cp. v. 400, and the phrase 'nihil moror' Hor. 
Epp. i. 15. 16, ii. I. 264, etc. 

391, 393. sat datuma'satisfecisti.' 'Country and king have had their 
doe : if strength of hand (cp. ix. 320) could save Troy now, mine too 
would have saved it in my day.' etiam, ' as well as * yours : the meaning 
• still ' (• et iam,' cp. vi. 485), which some prefer here, would require 
' defenderentur.* 

293, 294. Fenatea, see on iii. 12. hia, dat., ' for these/ cp. iii. 159. 

296. vittas Vestamque, i. e. * Vestam vittatam.' Virgil seems to repre- 
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sent Hector's shade as actually giving to Aeneas the Penates and other 
'sacra,' which we find in his possession below 1. 717. 

298. miscentur, see G. i. 359, Aen. i. 124. 

303. recessit, ' stood apart,' cp. CatuU. Ixiv. 42 ' quacumqne opnlenta 
recessit Regia * (* in every farthest nook of the palace '). 

301. horror, *the fearful din of arms/ cp. xii. 406. 

302, 303. excutior, ' I rouse myself.' asoensu supero, ' make my way 
up to,' cp. vi. 676, and the expression ' aera vincere summum Arboris * G. 
ii. 123. 

307. inscius with stupet, 'stands dazed with the shock/ so vii. 381, x. 249. 

309. fidea (so Greek vlcrts), ' that which gives confidence,' ' proof ; ' cp. 
ii* 375> ^* 79 > Lucan. i. 523 *addita fati Peioris manifesta fides;' liv. 
vi. 13 'tum vero manifesta fides, Volscos ope adiutos esse;' Ter. And. v. 
2. 16 ' an verbis fides ? * 

310. dedit minaTn, 'came crashing down;' cp. ^dat lucem' 1. 698, 
* dedere lacrimas ' ix. 292, ' dat gemitum ' xi. 378 : and see note to i. 63 
on use of ' dare * =■ ' make,* ' cause,' etc. 

312. XTcalegon, i.e. 'domus Ucalegontis : ' so Hor. Epp. i. 5. 72 *ubi 
sedulus hospes Paene arsit;' Juvenal iii. 199 (of a man whose house is on 
fire) ' iam poscit aquam, iam frivola transfert Ucalegon.' 

314. neo Bat, etc., 'nor have I then enough of plan,' i, e. 'what to do 
when I have armed myself.* rationis, cp. viii. 299. in armis, abl. of 
circumstance »= ' quum arma capta sunt.' 

315-317. ' My heart is all ailame to gather a band for fight and to rally 
on the citadel with my comrades. Madness and rage drive reason head- 
long ; and the thought comes over me how fair is death in battle.' Cp. 
Tennyson, 'Dream of Fair Women:* 

* How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and for my sire.* 

318-321. Fanfhus, Greek UivBoos, nay$ovs II. iii. 145. arois Fhoe- 
blque, hendiadys : cp. vii. 419. decs, the image of Apollo, limina, the 
door of Aeneas, who is just rushing out as he meets Panthus. 

322. 'How goes the day? what citadel are we taking?* (Pergamus 
being evidently lost, by Panthus hurrying away.) The present is more 
vivid than the fixture in such rhetorical questions : cp. iii. 88, iv. 534, xii. 637. 
res summa, 'the object of highest interest/ so 'welfare' or 'fortune;' Livy 
has * summa rerum ' «= ' the conmionwealth.* Cp. ix. 723. 

325. fuimiis, a euphemism for ' periimus.* ' Undone are we, undone is 
Ilium.' Cp. vii. 413; Tib. iii. 5. 37 *Sive erimus, sen nos fata foisse 
velint ; ' Plant. Capt. iii. 3. i ' Nunc illud est quum me fuisse quam esse 
nimio mavelim ; * and the use of ' vixi,* e. g. Plant. Bacch. i, a. 43 * vixisse 
nimio satiust iam quam vivere ' (' death is better than life *) ; Aen, iv. 653. 

326. omnia, probably metaphorical, of the sovereignty transferred to 
Argos ; Con. thinks there may be reference to a story that the gods left 
Troy with their images on the night of its capture ; see below 1. 351. 

329. miscet, 'spreads/ i.e. 'passim facit:' cp. iv. 210. Tiotor, *his 
purpose won.' 
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350. bipatentibus, also x. 5, of the coundl-hall of the gods ; according 
to Senrins, borrowed from Eonius. It must «»' opening both ways,* i.e. 
folding doors : and the idea in both passages is possibly that of ' wide* or 
'spacious.' 

332-334. angnsta rlaruxn, see on i. 433. oppositi, 'barring the way.' 
Med., 7, a, ^, have * oppositis * (the three latter corrected to ' oppositi *). 
Vat., Rom. aie wanting, and Pal. illegible : editors are therefore justified 
in keeping what gives best sense, atat, etc., ' the sharp sword stands with 
glittering point, ready drawn to slay.* primi, *at the entrance : ' cp. 1. 613, 
and i. 541. caeoo Marte, ' fighting blindly : * cp. 1. 357 below and xii. 279 : 
hardly (as Con.) = * noctumo.' 

335-33 7< numine, 'the will of heaven/ as declared in Panthns' words. 
tristiB Si^inys, ' the grim Fury of war.' 

341. agglomerant, sc. 'se ' from 1. 339 : cp. i< 440, and xii. 457. Coroe- 
bus is post-Homeric (see Con. note) ; his love for Cassandra being pro- 
bably suggested by Homer*s Othryoneus (II. xiii. 363 sqq.). 

344. gener, ' as his daughter*s spouse.' This term, like 8X>on8a6 below, 
and ' coniugis ' iii. 330, ' mariti ' iv. 35, is used of a relationship which was 
only 'in posse.' See also Ed. viii. 18. 

346. andieiit, conj. with causal qui. 

347. audere ina«'have courage for:' cp. Stat. Theb. L 439 'neque 
enim mens audeat istas Civis in usque manus;' and for 'audere' absol. 
Aen. ix. 320, xii. 159. A suggested (but unnecessary) correction is 
'ardere,' as xii. 71. 'And when I see them gathered with courage for 
fight, I yet (super, adv.) address them thus — Soldiers, stout hearts though 
all in vain, if fixed be your will to follow my desperate venture' (extrema^ 
ace. plur.). 

351. See above on 11. 188, 326 ; and q). Tac. Hist. v. 13 (of the siege of 
Jerusalem) ' exapertae repente delubri fores et audita major humana vox, 
excedere deos ; simul ingens motus excedentium : ' Josephus, i. 6. 5 nark 
rj^ koprHiv 4 ncFn/iiroarJ) ira\c?rcu, cl Uptis irapO<96yrts €U rb U9oy Upov 
vpStTw /ihf mirfifftm iarrikafiicBat iipcuray Kai icr&wov, /mtcL di ravra ^wv^ 
6$p6as, 'M.€rafiaivufuv ivT«v$*y, 

354. Cp. Milton, 'Par. Lost,' vi. 787 ' Hope conceiving from despair.' 

355, 356. For the rhythm cp. Hom. H. xi. 72 o2 Sk Xi^iroi &s. The simile 
is common in poetry, e.g. 'The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold ' (Byron) ; cp. Aen. ix. 59 sqq. • As wolves that seek their prey amid 
the darkness, whom lawless rage of hunger has driven blindly forth ' (or, 
'forth into the night'), improba, see on G. i. 119. 

357. caecos, above 1. 253 ; Hor. Epod. vii. 13. 

358. sicois is explained by ix. 62 'siccae sanguine fauces,' 'unslaked 
with blood.' 

360. oava, see i. 516. Some think noz . . . umbra a later insertion, 
because it repeats atra in nebula, and contradicts 1. 255 above. But the 
poet only uses different expressions for the general idea of night ; cp. 11. 397, 
420, 651. Ribbeck calls it ' tibicen ('a prop,* and so ' stop-gap :' cp. Juv. 
iii. 193) sed is quidem Vergilianus.' 

367. quondam, 'at times;' G. iii. 99^ Aen. ii. 416, vii. 378, ni. 863; 
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Hor. Od. ii. lo. i8 ; Cic. Div. i. 43. 98 ' cum saepe lapidum, sangnihis 
nonnunquam, terrae interdum, quondam etiam lactis imber defiuxit.' Cp. 
the use of ' olim ' in G. iv. 421. 

369. pavop et, see In trod. IV, p. lii. plurima mortis imaso, * many a 
vision of death.* Tac. Hist. iii. 28 applies the expression somewhat differently 
(to the appearance of a battle-field), 'yaria pereuntium forma et omni 
imagine mortium :' cp. Thuc. iii. 81 vaaa Ihka icar karri &av&Tov. 

374. rapiunt femntque, 'plunder and pillage,' Greek <pip€iv kojL Ayttv. 

373. nam, interrogative ; see G. iv. 445. 

377. senait delapsus, an instance of the tendency in both Greek and 
Latin, where an object clause bears any relation to the subject, to attract 
it into nom. case; most frequently with verbs implying feeling, saying, 
thinking, etc., e.g. Hor. Epp. i. 7. 22 * Vir bonus et sapiens dignis ait. esse 
paratus,' Od. iii. 27 'Uxor invicti lovis esse nescis,* Catull. iv. 2 
* Phaselus .... ait fuisse navium celerrimus.' Such attraction was normal 
in Greek, ijaOtro ifcircerdtfF, etc. ; but the Latin examples are not necessarily 
pure ' Graecisms.' Nor is it necessary with Gossrau (Excursus to Aen. ii.) 
to explain delapsus « < qnum delapsus esset,* and supply, as the object clause 
after sensit, * se delapsum esse.* 

378. cum voce ; cp. 1. 72 above. 

379-381. *As one who unawares in some rough thicket has crushed a 
snake with heavy tread (hum! nitons), and in sudden fright shrinks back 
as it rears its angry crest and puffs its dark neck.* Cp. G. iii. 421 ; and for 
a similar picture, Macaulay*s 'Lay of Horatius,* stanza 49. 

385. aspirat, ' smiles upon ; ' a metaphor for a favouring wind ; cp. ix. 

525. 

388. dextra ; cp. * sese tulit obvia * i. 314. The principle of such con- 
structions, as of ' sensit delapsus ' 1. 377, is attraction. 

390. in hoste, ' in the case of a foe ; * see below 1. 541, and Eel. viii. 83, 
note. 'What matters (lit. *who would ask?*) fraud or open fight in 
dealing with a foe ? ' 

392. insigne, as * insignia ' above, refers probably to a ' device * or * cog- 
nizance' upon the shield — 'the fairly blazoned shield;' cp. ix. 548. 
Possibly, however, the galea, dipeus, etc. are themselves the 'insignia.' 

393. induituT, middle, * puts on.' 

394. inventus, 'warriors;' cp. 1. 348 above, G. ii. 167. 

396. hand numine nostro seems to explain immizti Danais, ' under 
auspices not our own ' (without our proper * numen * to protect us). The 
gods of Troy had forsaken them, and their temporary success was owing to 
their disguise as Greeks. 

402. 'Alas! men may not trust in gods against their will I' i.e. the 
nnmina of the Greeks, to whom they trusted in assuming Greek aims, 'were 
not likely to favour them long, and so their success was short-lived. 

409. armis, abl. 'with points together set;* cp. iii. 222, and 1. 383 
above. 

413. gemitn, etc., 'with a groan of rage at the maiden's rescue.' 

416. ' As ofttimes meets the shock of winds when a hurricane bursts forth.' 
rupto, see on i. 246. quondam, above 1. 376 
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417. laettuB (i. 275), * Eurus in the pride of his Orient steeds; ' q>. Hor. 
Od. iy. 4. 44 'Eurus per Siculas equitavit undas,' Eur. Phoen. 209 vcpt^ 
^vroiv inr\p dKopviffroay wtBUay ^uetXias Z€<f>^pov wocus Ivwthaayros. 

421. totaurbe, 'over all the city;' the ordinary ablativus loci, distri- 
bution over space (which otherwise would need accus.) being expressed in 
the word 'totus ;* cp. iv. 32, G. iii. 479. 

422. mentita^ * feigned,* * counterfeit * — ^the participle of a deponent used 
passively, as i. 312, iii. 118, 143, 460, 475, ix. 53, etc. See Roby, Lat. Gr. 

i. § 734- 

423. ara, etc., ' mark the accents of a stranger voice * — ^lit. ' mark the 
mouths (or lips) discordant in sound firom their own.' 

424. ilioet (* ire licet *), used (i) literally by Plant. Capt. iii. i. 9 • Ilicet 
parasiticae arti in malam crucem ;' (2) as an expression of despair » ' all is 
over,* Ter. Eun. i. i. 9 'actumst; ilicet; peristi;* (3) 'straightway,' as 
here, cp. 1. 758 below, viii. 223. 

426. unii8 strengthens the superl., ' most just of all Troy's sons, most 
jealous of the right.' Cp. vii. 536, and the similar Greek idiom fi&kiara /dat^ 
v6Xiv ^BiKTjK&ras Thuc. iii. 39 ; tU otofifos dpurros Hom. U. xii. 243 ; 0^65 
kari if6»rwv cfs 6,v^p twk fitylareay aXrios icaicSay Dem. de Cor. 275. 16; 
tv SySp' lUeiy Apitrrov 'Apytlwv Soph. Aj. 1340. 

428. aliter, i.e. they dealt with him as though he had been unjust. 

* Heaven's will was not as ours.* Seneca (Ep. 98) recommends his friend 
upon any loss to say, * Dis aliter visum,* or rather, * Di melius.' 

431-434* * Ye ashes of Ilium, ye funeral flames of my kin, bear witness 
that in your last hour I shunned not Grecian shafts nor any changing blows ; 
and had earned a soldier's death, had it been my &te to fall ! * tela and 
vices ( — 'interchange of blows*) convey a general notion of fighting; but 
whether a distinction between hurling missiles (' eminus ') and fighting hand 
to hand ('cominus*) is intended, is at best doubtful, manu, i.e. by prowess, 
G. iii. 32 : death is regarded as the meed of valour. 

435* aevo gravior, ' laden with years ; ' see on Eel. x. 43, and cp. ix. 
246. 

437. damore, 'by the shouting.* vooati agrees with the subject of 
divellimur 1. 434, quorum . . . XTUxi being a parenthesis. 

438-441. ingentem pugnam and Martem iudomitum are in apposi- 
tion, and 8io (1. 440) is correlative to oeu . . . forent. ' Here we find 
a mighty fray, a fight as stubborn as though all else were still (lit. as if the 
other conflicts were nowhere going on), the Danai pressing to the walls, 
and the gates beset by foes beneath their pent-house roof — the * testudo* 
or awcurmtrfiSs being formed ('acta*). For a description of the 'testudo* 
see Liv. xxxiv. 39 : and compare with the whole narrative the description 
of the taking of the Capitol (a. n. 69) in Tac. Hist. iii. 71. 

443, 444. gradibua, the ' rungs ' of the scaling ladders. ' They dimb 
from step to step.' proteoti, proleptic, * for protection.* fasUgia, ' the 
roof.' Originally s ' a slope ' (cp. G. ii. 288) ; then, as an architectural term, a 

* triangular pediment ' or ' gable.* Roman houses had no gable-ends ; and 
so when applied to them (as viii. 491) the word merely designates a roof 
rising to an apex, as distinct from a flat one (below 1. 458). Sometimes, 
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however, it -the pediment of a portico, like that of a temple, attached to 
the front of a mansion, such as was allowed to Caesar (Cic. Phil. ii. 43. 
no). 

445, 446. tecta (Vat., Med., b, r, and gramm.) is in apposition to do- 
monim culmina, ' the roofs that crown the palace.' Ribb. adopts * tota ' 
from Pal. (ist hand), 7, etc. ultima, rd. taxa>ra, 'the last extremity.* 

448. illa» Ribb. from Vat., Pal., a (isthand), and apparently 7 (ist); 
alia, most editions from Med., a (and), 3, c, etc. *Alta* may have been 
suggested by i. 439 (see on G. ii. 382, 414, Aen. i. 668), as. may also the 
imitation cited frcnn Stat. Theb. y. 434 ' magnorum decora alta patrum : ' 
and on the whole, though with some doubt, I follow Ribbeck. 

449. imas is virtually adverbial (L 8) ' below,* as distinct from what was 
going on on the roof. 

45 1, animi, * my spirits : ' * I took fresh heart.' 8Uoourrere = * succur- 
rendo' (dat.) or 'ad succurrendum ; * see G. i. 213. 

453-455. A description of a secret postem-gate, characterized by various 
expressions: see on i. 175. 'A door there was with hidden entrance, a 
thoroughfare twixt Priam's courts, a secret postern gate.* 

457. sooeros, i.e. Priam and Hecuba, her hnsband*s parents. 

460. in praeoipiti, i.e. at the edge of the buildings, so as to fall head- 
long to the ground — ' with sheer descent, rising toward the sky from the 
topmost roof* (or, taking teotia of the tower itself, 'with lofty roof). 

463. ferro, i.e. 'crowbars.' stinuna^ virtually adverbial, as * imas ' 1. 449 ; 
' where the floor above showed weakened joints.* 

465. The change of tense to impulimns (perf. of instantaneous action), 
and the rhythm of this line express the sudden downfall of the tower, 
ruinam trahit, 'comes crashing down;' so 'ruinam dedit' 1. 310. For 
ea lapsa [Vat., Med., Pal. 2, b, c] Ribb. reads ' elapsa ' [Pal. i, 7, a], but 
in a sense not elsewhere found ; cp. e. g. 1. 256 supr., i. 342, G. i. 244, 
ii. 305. 

469. telis et luce, hendiadys ; ' in brazen armour's flashing sheen.* 

471-475. 'As darts some snake into the light — a snake full fed on noxious 
herbs, whose swollen form lay hid beneath the earth through winter's cold ; 
bright with new youth, its old weeds cast, it lifts its breast and rolls its 
slimy length uprising to the sun, and flashes in its mouth its three-forked, 
tongue.* Cp. G. iii. 425-439. in luoem belongs gnunmatically to oon- 
volvit, but is placed first to indicate the main point of the simile (cp. 
i. 148, vi. 707, xii. 908), thus obviating the necessity for a verb until 1. 474. 
mala gramina pastua. Homer's fiefi/teutits Mcuca ^idpfuuca II. xxii. 94.. 
tumidum perhaps suggests the poison brewing during hibernation : but it 
is a conmion epithet of snakes, ezaviis, the ' cast-off skin ' or 'slough. :* 
cp. Shelley, ' Hellas ' ad Jin. : 

'The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn.' 

477. pubes, see on G. ii. 167. 

480-482. limina^ of the whole door-way. fenestram, 'opening:* cp. Juv. 
i. 104 'molles in aure fenestrae' (holes for ear-rings) ; Caes. B. Civ. ii. ^ 
'£enestrae ad tormenta mittenda* (loopholes); and metaphorically, 1*er. 
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Haut. iii. i. 72 'quantam fenestxam ad nequitiam pAtefeoeris' ('an opening 
for villainy'). 

485. armatos, i.e. 'the guards* of the palace, 1. 449 above. 

487, 488. miaoetur, G. i. 359, Aen. i 125. oavae suggests sound 
echoing through a hollow space ; see above 1. 53, and cp. ' Enrydice the 
rocks and hollow mountains rung.* To suppose that the ' cavaedium * of 
a Roman house is intended, is to tie the language of poetical description 
too closely to matters of fact, anrea^ a poetical epithet of what is lofty 
or splendid — *aurea Venus *x, 16; 'aurea dicta,* 'golden maxims,* Lucr. 
iii. 12; 'aureus aether,* 'the golden heaven,* Ov. Met. xiii. 586: cp. Hor. 
Od. i. 5. 9, ii. 10. 5. For the thought here cp. Tennyson, ' Morte d* Arthur,' 
'A cry that shivered to the tingling stars.* 

489. Cp. Iav, i. 29 (of the taking of Ardea) 'maestitia ita defixit om- 
nium animos ut nunc errabundi domos suas ultimum illud visnri pervaga- 
rentur.' 

491. Yi patriay * fierce as his sire.* 

494. fit via vl, 'might wins a way.' Alliteration of the 'v* sound 
expresses force or pathos ; cp. vi. 833, xi. 750, and on the use of alliteration 
by Latin poets, Munro's Luaretius, Introd. to Notes II. rompunt aditua, 
cogn. ace., ' they force an entrance.' 

501. oentum, unless a round number to express a crowd, must include 
Priam's fifty daughters and fifty daughters-in-law. per aras, 'over,' or 
*on the altars;' cp. G. ii. 527, Aen. iii. 631, iv. 56. 

503, 504. spes tanta [Med., a, b, c, Servius] seems better than ' spes 
ampla' [Ribb. from Pal., Gud.] : but the reading is an open question. 
barbarico^'Phrygio/ ' Asiatico,* according to the associations of Greek 
and Roman writers. So in the passage of Ennius preserved Cic. Tusc. i. 
35, and obviously followed by Virgil, Andromache says of Trojan forces, 
' adstante ope barbarica,' as Aeneas here calls Trojan gold • barbaricum.' 
Cp. Eur. Orest. 1507, where a Trojan captive says, wpoaieuvSj a*, Sya^, ^6- 
fiouri fiapfidpoiffi wpoavirvcov : and Hor. Epp. i. 2. 7 *Graecia barbariae 
(i. e. Asiae) lento collisa duello.' 

509-511. aero, see above 1. 435, and on Ed. x. 43. arma^ the * lorica,' 
as xii. 8. oingitur, middle ; ferrom being a cogn. ace. 

512. Vixgil has in mind the * atrium ' of a Roman house, with its ' com- 
pluvium ' or opening in the roof to let out the smoke. The altar (of Zc^s 
tpKtios) is represented as under this opening, where the ' impluvium ' would 
stand, with shrubs planted round it, as in the * patio ' of modem Spanish 
houses. Cp. vii. 59 ; Hor. Od. iii. 10. 5 *nemus Intra pulchra satum tecta,' 
Stat. Silv. i. 3. 59 ' Quid te, quae mediis servata penatibus, arbor, Tecta per 
et postes liquidas emezgis in auras.' 

518, 519. ipsum, i.e. even the old man. mena dira, *wild thought,' 
* infetuation,* cp. G. i. 37. 

521. defensoribiia, i. e. Priam's arms. Not even Hector, says Hecuba, 
could save us now by force of arms ; our only hope is in the sanctuary ; 
cp. iii. 260, 261, Con. quotes (from Henry) Aesch. Supp. 188-190, and 
Siakespeare 'Coriol.*' i. i. 68 'Your knees to them (the gods) not arms 
must help.* A wrong interpretation of ' defensoribus istis,' ' defenders such as 
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you,' has obtained currency in the proverbial application of this line (apart 

from its context) to doubtful or undesirable allies. 

526. Pyprhi, subjective gen., •death at Pyrrhus' hands.' 

528, 529. lustarat, see i. 607. infesto vulnere, * in act to strike,' with 

blow, as it were, ready levelled against him, as in the common 'infesta 

hasta.' 

531. evasit, from the corridors to the open ' atrium.' 

533» 534' media in morte, • in the very grasp of death ; ' cp. Cic. Verr. 

V, 6. 12 •ex media morte eripere,' and the use of medius as =• ipse,' G. 

iii. 351, note, peperoit, see on i. 257. 

535, 536. at, * indignantis,' introducing prayers or imprecations, Hor. 

Epod. 5. I ; CatuU. iii. 13 'At vobis male sit.* *Now may heaven, he 

cries, for such foul deed as thine — if indeed there be mercy above, to heed 

such crimes . . . ' pietas, usually of dutiful feeling to a superior ; here and 

V. 688 of the reciprocal feeling of gods to men, cp. iv. 382, and v. 688. 

539. feoisti with infin. »* cause to,* where the idea is not of design, but 
onlyof efiect; cp. Lucr. iii. loi 'quod faciat nos Vivere cum sensu* (of 
physical causes), foedasti, etc., ' hast defiled a father's eyes with the sight 
of death * — contact with the dead, or even the sight of a corpse, being held 
by Romans (as by Jews) to defile a man. 

540, 541. mentiris, because one so cruel could not be sprung from an 
heroic father, cp. iv. 365. in hoste, see on Eel. viii. 83. iiipa» etc* * He 
reverenced (regarded with a blush) good faith, the suppliant's due.* 
fidemque explains iur% and suppliois is objective genitive, as 'nostri 
cura ' 1. 595 ; cp. 1. 413 above. Eel. viii. 18. 

543. reddidit, 'gave up,* i. e. as its due to the tomb; see on iii. 333. 

546. nequiquam, as only piercing the leather covering of the shield. 

547. referes, almost =» imperative, cp. ix. 742. 

554> 555. Some place the pause after Friami, taking fatonim with sorte : 
but UpiafUKol Tvxcu were almost proverbial, as in Arist. Eth. Nic. i. 10. 14, 
and are dwelt on by Homer, II. xxiv. 255 sqq., 493 sqq., 543 sqq. In any 
case Priami fatonim is more forcible, tulit, see Ed. ix. 5 1 . 

55^-558. populis, dat. as 'urbibus' viii. 65, *populis* x. 203; '.'once « 
for (i. e. over) so many nations and lands the haughty lord of Asia.' For 
iacet, etc. cp. Lucan. Phars. viii. 820-822 (of Pompey's death), and 
Dryden's paraphrase of Virgil : 

'On the bleak shore now lies the abandoned king, 
A headless carcase and a nameless thing.' 

560, 561. subiit, sc. 'mentem.' aequaevnm, 'an old man like him 
(Anchises).' 

564. oopia, sc. 'militum,' cp. xi. 834. 

567-588. These lines are absent from Med., Pal., 7, a, 6, c, (Vat., Rom. 
wanting) ; and according to Servius, were struck out by Varius and Tucca 
— ^which, if true, weakens the argument from external evidence (otherwise 
so strong) against them. Other objections taken are (i) the inconsistency 
with the account of tielen in vi. 515 sqq.; (2) thft number of harsh or 
unusual expressions (e.g. in 11. 576, 579, 585-587); (3) that Virgil would 
not make his hero think of killing a defenceless woman. But (1) and (2) tell 
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as mach the other way ; for an imitator would be careful to avoid incon- 
sistency in matter and style: and (3) is an idea of later times — see on 1. 583. 
The passage, as a whole, is Virgilian in spirit and style; the transition 
without it would be very abrupt ; and the speech of Venus which follows 
(IL 594-601) seems to presuppose it. 

567, 568. iamque adeo, see on G. i. 24. super . . . eram, tmesisy 
as Eel. vi. 6, Aen. vii. 559. servantem, 'abiding in/ cp. G. iv. 459. 

573, 573. Danaum, subjective gen. Erinys, cp. Aesch. Ag. 749 wii- 
<l>6tcKavTos 'Epiinjs (of Helen). 

574. aris invisa sedebat, ' sat crouching like a hated thing ' (Con.). 
576. ulcisci, on the construction see note to G. i. 213. ^oeleratas 

poenas, * punishment for crime ; ' cp. ' sceleratus vicus/ * sceleratus 
campus/ where the partic. implies connection with crime ; so ' scelerata 
terra ' iii. 60, * scderatum limen ' {of Tartarus) vi. 563. Gossrau explains 

* unholy vengeance/ i. e. killing her at the altar. 

577> 578* Mycenae and Sparta, as in i. 650, seem to be confused ; or 
rather, used loosely to designate Greece. Tyndareus, Helen's father, was 
king of Sparta till he resigned it to Menelaus. ibit regina, ' shall march 
in triumph as a queen.* 

579, 580. ooniugiuni, i. e. ' coniugem,' cp. xi. 270. patress ' parentes/ 
cp. ' soceros * 1. 457. natos : whether Helen had only one child (as Hom. 
Od. iv. 1 2) or more, or whether both her parents were at this moment alive, 
is immaterial to the general meaning of the passage— 'is she to see her 
home and kindred again ? ' comitata ministria, see on i. 312. 

581, 582. ocoiderit, 'shall Priam have fallen ' etc. . . . ' only that Helen 
may return?' *Is it for this that Priam fell?* cp. iv. 59T. sudarit, 

* reeked.* 

583, 584. The sentiment of Aeneas is like that of Arruns, xi. 790 sqq. — ' To 
kill a woman brings no honour ; but neither does it bring discredit if she 
deserve death.* That it is mean and cowardly to kill a woman at all is a 
feeling of later times than Virgil's own, much more than those of which he 
writes, foeminea in poena^ abl. of circumst. = * in poena foeminae.* 

585-587. nefas, * the abomination,* so of a monstrous thing, ' Eumenides 
Stygiumque nefas * Lucan. vi. 695 ; and as an exclamation, Aen. vii. 73, 
viii. 688, x. 673 ; Hor. Od. iii. 24. 30 ; CatuU. Ixviii. 91. merentia, ob- 
jective genitive with poenas** vengeance on a guilty woman* (the more 
usual phrase being *de merente*). Con. takes *merentis* as ace. plur., 
explaining on analogy of * sceleratas poenas : * but this attributes to Virgil 
the use of a very harsh expression, unnecessarily. For laudabor with 
infinitive (* quod exstinxi * or ' qui exstinxerim ' being the more usual construc- 
tion), cp. Pers. i. 86 'doctas posuisse figuras Laudatur.' ezplesse with 
gen. as *implentur' i. 215. ultriois flammae, 'the fire of vengeance.' 
aatiasse, etc. ; for the common idea of gratifying the dead by posthumous 
vengeance, see iv. 387, x. 519, xi. 180, xii. 948. 

589-592. * When, brighter seen than e'er before, my mother dear stood 
forth to view, flashing in clear radiance through the gloom, her godhead 
all confessed, with the mien and stature that in heaven are seen.* refulsit, 
see. i. 402 ; and cp. Milton, ' Arcades,' i. 2-4 : 
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' What sudden blaze of majesty 
Is that which we from hence descry^ 
Too divine to be mistook?' 

595. 'Why so mad ? whither has fled your love for me?* cp. G. iv. .^24. 
Venus seems to identify herself with the family (of Aeneas) sprung from 
her (cp. i. 251): Aeneas, by losing self-command and neglecting them, is 
neglecting her. 

597. 8uperet-*«upersit ;' see on Eel. ix. 27. 

599, 600. ni resistat, etc. This form of conditional sentence implies that the 
care of Venus is still exercised continuously — 'were not my care yet stand- 
ing in the way, the flames might already have seized/ etc. hauserit, like 
9uuf>^a<T€ty Hom. II. xiii. 508, Od. xix. 450 : lit. ' drain the blood of* and 
so * devour/ ' destroy/ cp. x. 314. 

601-603. ' It is not, as you tibink (tibi), Laconian Helen's beauty, nor 
Paris with his guilt, 'tis Heaven's stem will — ^yes Heaven's — that o'ertums 
this goodly heritage.* Paris and Helen are but instruments of divine 
vengeance : cp. Hom. II. iii. 164. 

605, 606. umida, etc., ' spreads its dank pall around.' tu ne qua, etc., 
i. e. obey your mother, who thus shows you that it is in vain to oppose the 
will of Heaven. The command is given 1. 619. 

610. In Homer (U. xii. 27 sqq.) Poseidon, i. e. the sea, destroys the sea- 
rampart of the Greeks : in Virgil this mythological idea has developed, and 
Neptune is an agent in the destruction of Troy. So Homer's apmiai ( ' storm- 
winds ') become Virgil's Harpies (Aen. iii. 210 sqq.). 

612, 613. Soaeas, plur. as in Homer, X/cm^ai mjXuffi, Dr. Schliemann 
claims to discover traces of a double gate, one inside the other at a distance 
of a few feet, and so to account for the pluraL The Scaean gate led to the 
shore and the Grecian camp, prima, ' in the van.* 

616. nimbo, etc. 'Flashing from her storm-cloud, and with Gorgon 
grim.' The aegis of Pallas typifies the whirlwind that drives the storm. 
So in II. xvii. 593 Zeus shakes his aegis, and a storm follows ; and cdyis = 
a storm in Aesch. Cho. 592 ; cp. iwcUyl^oa of a rushing wind, II. ii. 148, 
Od. XV. 293. eflblgens, i.e. with lightning from the cloud. Some, ob- 
jecting to the idea of brightness in connection with nimbus, prefer a 
variant 'limbo' (mentioned by Servius) =the ' border* or * hem' of the 'peplus* 
worn by Pallas, and so the robe itself, saeva, abl. with • Gorgone ; ' cp. 
Hom. II. XV. 308 (of Apollo) lx< ** alyiSa Bovptv, 

617. seoondas, 'victorious,' see on Aen. i. 156. 

619. eripe, * snatch hasty flight ; ' cp. 'corripuere' i. 418, 'rapit* G. ii. 
I53» Aen. vii. 725. 

622. faoies, 'forms' or 'shapes,* cp. i. 658. The expression, slightly 
misunderstood, probably suggested to Milton the 'dreadful faces' at the 
gates of Paradise (' Par. Lost,' xii. 644). Viigil perhaps reflects Lucr. iii. 
18 * Apparent divum numen ; * see on Eel. x. 54. 

626-631. This simile may have been suggested by that in Hom. II- iv. 
482 sqq., of a falling warrior compared to a poplar cut down: but the 
details are Virgil's own, and well illustrate his originality and descriptive 
power, ilia usque miuatur, etc., ' it still keeps nodding to its fall, and. 
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trembling in every leaf, bows its shaking crest, till, yielding at length to the 
blows, it gives a last loud groan, and uprooted falls crashing on the heights/ 
Cp. Juv. iii. 256 ' (arbores) nntant alte populoque minantnr.* oongemuit, 
perf. of instantaneous action, avulsa, i.e. by ropes from its base: or 
perhaps with iugis, ' from the heights.' 

633. expediop, * reflexive,' * I make my way : * cp. Hor. Od. iv. 4. 75. 

637. excisa^ cp. 'excidio ' i. 2a. Con., who there writes * exsdtdio ' (see 
note), here approves the conjecture ' exscissa.' See on v. 785. 

638-640. vos o, etc. *Yff, in whose blood is the vigour of youth, 
whose powers are firm in their native strength — ^"tis for you to think of 
flight.' For the construction of aevi see on G. iii. 189 ; for its meaning. 
Eel. X. 43. agitate, see on G. iii. 287. 

643. ezoidia^ see note to i. 22. The allusion is to the destruction of 
Troy by Hercules in the reign of Laomedon. 

644. ' O bid my body thus, e^en thus, laid out for burial a last farewell 
and go.' The expressions positmn (G. iv. 303, Aen. iv. 681, xi. 30), a£C)ftti 
(of the • condamatio ' or cry • vale, vale *), and oorpuB are all significant : 
Anchises says that he is as good as dead. 

645. mann, i.e. 'in battle,' see above 1. 434. Anchises, weary of life, 
will throw himself on the eneniy, who will pity him and put him out of his 
misery, if only for the sake of spoil, faoilis, 'easily borne,* of little 
moment For the feeling about loss of burial see vi. 325, 333, 365 ; Hor. 
Od. i. 28 ; Soph. Antigone. 

648. demoTor, 'keep my years wasting/ i. e. 'linger on my life ; * cp. iii. 
481, X. 30 ; Hor. Od. iii. 27. 50 *impudens Orcum moror.* 

651-653. efCtisi, • bathed in tears,* cp. xii. 130. On the idea * oramus/ to 
be supplied from the context, depends the 'petitio.obliqua' ne vellet. fate 
urgent! inoumbere, ' to add fresh weight to the load of fate :* cp. ' urgente 
ruina ' xi. 888, Liv. iii. 16 'id prope unum maxime inclinatis rebus incubuit.' 

656. fottxinA^ieatp6s, cp. G. iii. 452. 

658. Bperasti, see on Eel. viii. 28. tantum nefas, ' so vile a thought/ 

660, 661. sedet hoc animo, 'this is your fixed desire.' Cp. iv. 15, v. 
418. isti leto, ' the death you wish/ 

663. * The slayer of the son before his father's eyes, the slayer of the 
father at the altar.' On pres. obtmnoat (and perhaps * eripis ' 1. 665) see 
above 1. 275. p&tris, pfttrem, cp. Lucr. iv. 1222 *quae patribus patres,' 
ib. 1259 'liquidis et liquida' (where see Munro*s note) ; Hor. Od. i. 32. 11 
*et Lycum nigris oculis nigroque.' Such contrasts of quantity seem to 
have pleased the ear — ^so Homers "^Apes/Apts fiporoXotye (II. v. 31), which 
Martial, ix. 12. 14-17, seems to think impossible in Latin. Cp. sdso Aen. 
iv. 371, note. 

664. • Was it all for this, your rescue of me . . . ? ' erat, because Venus* 
resolve is past, quod, ace. of resp., ' as to which ;' hence its ordinary use as 
conjunction. Cp. Prop. ii. 24. 17 'Hoc erat in primis, quod me gaudere 
inbebas?' 

6Sg, 670. sinite, etc., 'let me return and renew the fight : never shaU we 
all die unavenged to-day,' i.e. I at any rate will die hard, numquam hodie, 
see on Eel. iii. 49. 
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675. in omnia, sc. ' discrimina.' 

68d. Ribbeck and Conington think that 'sabitum* (Vat. and Servins) is 
required by the sense, as sobito (Med., Pal., Ver., 7, b, etc.) could hardly 
be coupled with dicta mirabile : instancing G. iv. 554, Aen. viii. 81, where 
MSS. give * subitum.' But, on the other hand, cp. v. 522, x. 734. 

683. apex, *a cone of flame,' x. 270: so Ov. Fast. vi. 635 (of Vulcan 
owning the paternity of Servius Tullius) ' Signa dedit genitor tum qunm 
caput ipse corusco Contigit, inque coma flanuneus arsit apex,' Met. x. 278, 
279 'amici numinis omen, Fkunma ter accensa est, apicemque per aera 
duxit.* Cp. Liv. i. 39 * [Servio] puero dormienti caput arsisse.* apex, ori- 
ginally = * top,' then for the rod at the top of the flamen's cap, the cap itself, 
and any head covering ('regum apices' Hor.C)d.iii. 21. 20) — so metaphorically 
Od. i. 34. 14. molles comas, * waving locks,' cp. Eel. ii. 50. 

690. aspioe, see on i. 526. hoc tantum, *'tis my one prayer.' Ribb., 
Kenn., etc. connect hoc tantum as cogn. ace with aspioe, 'look on ns 
this once:' and Gossr. takes it with meremur. Statins and Claudian 
(quoted by Con.) seem to have understood the words as here punctuated. 

692-694. snbitoqne, etc. is virtually a temporal clause, see on £cl. vii. 
7, G. ii. 80. intonuit laevom (so ix. 630), a good omen in Roman 
augury, see Cic. Div. ii. 39. 82. mnlta cum luce with facem dnoens, 'a 
meteor shot down from heaven through the darkness with a train of dazzling 
light.' 

697. signantemque vias, * marking its track ' (along the sky), cp. v. 526 ; 
not the path Aeneas is to take. It is coupled to claram, not (as Con.) to 
labentem. sailcas, as if the trail of the star ploughed up the heavens. 
limite, cp. G. ii. 278. ' Its track makes a line of gleaming light' 

706. aestos, ace. pi. * the surging flames.' 

707. imponere, imper. pass, in middle sense ; so ' velare ' iii. 405. 
713, 714. egressis, dat. ethicus, cp. i. 102. desertae, 'lonely' (the 

temple being in a lonely spot) ; cp. iii. 646, xi. 843 ; Tib. i. i . 1 1 ' Nam 
veneror, sen stipes habet desertus in agris. Sen vetus in trivio florea serta 
lapis.' 

719. 'I may not touch them, till I have washed me in the running 
stream.' The idea of pollution incurred by war and bloodshed is common : 
cp. I Chron. xxiii. 8 • Thou shalt not build a house imto me, because thou 
hast shed much blood upon the earth in my sight.' 

722. instemor, middle, as 'accingor,' etc. 

725, 726. opaca looorum, see on i. 422. dudum, ' but now ; ' see above 
1. 103. 

731. viam, cogn. accus. with evasisse, sc. *ex urbe;' *to have made 
good my way out ' (of the city). 

735. male, see on G. i. 105. *Some power unkind bereft me of my 
wildered mind ' (Con.). 

737. regione vianim, 'direction of our path :* cp. vii. 215, ix. 385, xi. 
530; Lucr. i. 958, ii. 260. regie ('rectus'), originally = a 'straight line' 
or ' direction ; ' so Cic. Verr. ii. 5. 68 • de recta regione deflecto ; ' and adv. 
' e regione,' * in a straight line.' 

738, 739. misero, sc. 'mihi' (dat. incomm.). fato erepta, applies to 
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all three alteniatives, substitit, erraTit, resedit ; the order of sense being 
' fato erravit Creusa substititne/ etc. The indicative mood in a dependent 
interrogation is unusual, except in certain formulae (see on £cl. iii. 103) ; 
and perhaps may be explained here by regarding the construction as 
beginning with a direct question — ' Did she . . . ' etc ? — and then, by the 
addition of inoertom, assuming the form of an indirect question, but with- 
out the usual change to snbj. mood. Gossrau puts a question at resedit : 
Ribbeck conjectures 'fato mi erepta Creusa. Substitit . . .* 

744. fefeUit, ika$fp od awtawoitiwrj, ' her companions knew it not.' 

745. A hypermetric verse ; see Introd. IV, p. liv, and cp. G. i. 295. 
750. Stat, ' I am determined ;' so 'sedet * 1. 660. 

754. Inmine, *with my eye;* an unusual meaning in sing., but cp. iii. 
635, viii. 153. 

755. animos. Ribb., from Med., Pal., a, reads * animo* (sc. 'est *) ; but 
the words are written without break aniuosimvl, and one 's* might easily 
drop out. 

756. 757. tulisset, oratio obliqua, as in 1. 94 above, refero being historic 
present. 

758. ilioet, see above 1. 434. 

762. Phoenix, the teacher and friend of Achilles, II. ix. 434 sqq. 

767. This sudden break in the continuous flow of hexameters might well 
be intentional, as though Aeneas were overcome by the picture he has just 
called up, of Trojan spoil and captives, iactare, see on i. 102. 

772. Augustine cites this verse as typical in its majestic rhythm of the 
beauty of Pagan art, from which the Christian must flee. 

773. nota maior. Great stature is attributed to shades and apparitions 
as being supernatural ; hardly (as Con. suggests) as being no longer ' cribbed, 
cabined, and confined ' by the body. Cp. Ov. Met. ix. 269 • ubi mortales 
Tirynthius exuit artus, Parte sui meliore viget maiorque videri Coepit' 

774. 775. stetdrunt, see on Eel. iv. 61. a£BEffi, historical infin. 

778. Pal., 7 (ist), a, m, give 'te comitem hinc asportare,' the scansion 
of which Servius corrects by transposing the words as in the text, men- 
tioning the var. lect. 'portare' (Med.). Other MSS. omit hinc. Forb. 
and Gossr. read ' nee te comitex^ portare,' as likely to represent the original 
text from which the others were corrupted : but, as Con. remarks, ' aspor- 
tare ' is less likely to be a substitute for ' portare * than vice versa. 

779. ille, 'the mighty ruler; * so vii. 10, x. 875. • 

780. An example of zeugma : ' obeunda,' or some such thought, must be 
supplied from arandum. 

781. 782. ubi, etc., * where Lydian Tiber flows with gentle tide between 
lands rich in brave men.' Ijydius, i.e. ' Tuscus ' (xi. 316), according to the 
traditional origin of the Etruscans from Lydia, cp. viii. 499, ix. 11, x. 155. 
This tradition, first recorded by Herodotus (i. 94), and repeated by many 
Roman writers (see for examples Hor. Sat. i. 6. i ; Tac. Ann. iv. 55 ; 
Plutarch, Romulus 25, etc.), was discredited by Dionys. Halic. (i. 28. 30), 
"who maintained that the Etruscans were avT6x0ovis : but modem research 
into Etruscan monuments and art points clearly to their Oriental affinities. 
See Dennis, •Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria* (ed. 1878), Introd. pp. 
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xxxiv. sqq. agmine, of a moving line of waters, see on G. iii. 423. Tiram 
gen. after opima, as * dives opum ' G. ii. 468. 

784. Orenaae, objective gen., cp. i. 46a. 

788. deum genetarix ; Cybele, a Phrygian goddess, and worshipped on 
Mount Ida; iii. iii, vi 785, ix. 618, x. 252 ; Catull. Ixiii. (where see Ellis). 
detinet. ' The speech of Crensa is artfully contrived to exculpate the hero 
from all blame for her loss, and to make his second marriage with Lavinia 
seem the performance of a divine conmiand ' (Storr). Her prophecy about 
Italy is apparently forgotten in iii. 7, 154, 172, etc., an inconsistency which 
suggests that Book ii. was written before iii, and which would have heen 
remedied had Virgil lived to revise the poem. 

792-794. Cp. Hom. Od. xi. 206-209, of Ulysses trying to embrace his 
moUier*s shade: and below vi. 700. 

795* sio, i.e. having lost Creusa: see on i. 225. 

798. pubem, 'a host gathered for exile.' 

799. animla, etc., ' ready in heart and fortune.* 
805, 804. opis, * of rescue.' oeaai, i.e. * de loco ; * ' I turned, and 1 

up my sire^ made for the mountain.' 
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LIBER TERTIUS. 

Aeneas goes on to tell the story of his seven years* wanderings (q>. i. 755, 
y. 626), suggested, of course, by the wanderings of Odjrsseus in Od. ix-xii : 
Thrace, Delos, Crete, the Strophades Islands, Epims, the coasts of South 
Italy, and Sicily being the main stages. As Homer's mythical geography 
had become part of the stock of epic commonplace, a certain similarity of 
detail in the two accounts would be inevitable : yet the two lines of adven- 
ture only meet in one place, the land of the Cyclops ; and there Virgil does 
not repeat Homer's story, but appropriates it, and makes Aeneas reap the 
fruit of Odysseus* experience. Polydorus was suggested by Euripides* 
Hecuba ; and the Harpies by Apollonius ; but the scene at Delos (11. 75- 
117), the vision of the Penates (11. 147 sqq.), and the meeting with Andro- 
mache (11. 300 sqq.) seem to be original. For a chronological arrangement 
see Con. Introd. to Book UL ad /in, 

3. humo, ' from the ground,' i.e. utterly. 

4. divena, ' a distant place of exile and a lonely (i.e. unoccupied, cp. ii. 
714) shore.' For divenas ' remote,' cp. xi. a6i, xii. 6ai ; and Tac Ann. iv. 
46 * fore ut in diversas terras traherentur.' 

5. sub ipsa defines the exact point, 'just under Antandrus;* i.e. at the 
point where the town lies between Mount Ida and the sea. 

7. inoerti, see on iu 788. 

9, 10. et; see on Eel. vii. 7, G. ii. 80. omn-t'et tum,* teal r^rc ft) : cp. ' 
vi. 91, 105 ; and *qui'«« et ille' CatuU. iii. 11. 

13. magnis dis seem here and viii. 679 to be distinguished from the 
'{senates/ who were ' minores di.' Vesta apparently was one of the ' magni 
di.' In ii. 296 Hector brings her from the temple (cp. 1. 293) ; in ii. 320 
Panthus brings from the citadel to Anchises' house 'sacra victosque Pe- 
nates:* and in ii. 717 Aeneas has with him ' sacra, patriosque penates.* In 
iii. 148 Aeneas sees in vision ' effigies sacrae divum Phrygiique penates ; * in 
V. 744 he worships 'Peigameum Larem et canae penetralia Vestae:' in 
ix. 258 Ascanius adjures Nisus 'per magnos Penates, Assaracique Larem 
et canae penetralia Vestae.' Penates et magni di, or ' Penates et Vesta,* 
seems thus a poetical phrase for the guardians of the national hearth, 
transfened, according to the general conception of the Aeneid, from Troy 
to Rome. 

M 2 
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13. KavoTtifl^ sacred to Mars; Horn. IL ziiL 301. 

15. 'Hospitable of old to Troy, with friendly intercourse' — ^lit. 'an old 
hospitable resort and allied household gods.' ho8pitiiims(i) relations 
between 'hospites,' • hospitality,' as iii. 83, ir. 51 ; (2) entertainment shown, 
Cic Att ii 16. 4 (Watson 10) 'hospitio agresti,' and Hor. Sat. i. 5. 2 
' hospitio modico ; * (3) place of entertainment, as here, cp. i. 540, G. iii. 
343 * J^^' iii i^f ▼ii- 69 : and the French hospice. 

16. dum ftiit, see on L 268. 

18. Aeneadas. Aenos at the mouth of the Hebrus is mentioned by 
Homer (II. iv. 520), and its foundation can hardly have been attributed to 
Aeneas. Virgil may have confused it with Aeneia in Chalcidice (Hdt vii. 
123 ; lAy, xL 4), which claimed Aeneas as its founder — a claim which, like 
the whole connection of Aeneas with Sicily, seems to have grown out of 
the worship of 'Ai^poSirri Alveias (of Aeneia or Aeneium — a mere local 
epithet). 

19. Dionaeae matri, * my mother (Venus), Dione's daughter ; ' see Eel. 
ix. 45. divis, * the other gods ; ' cp,& Zcv re ical 0€ol, 

22, 23. tmnultui, of sand, heaped over the unburied body of Polydoms ; 
see Eur. Hecuba, hastilibua, 'spear-shafts,' cp. G. ii. 448 ; and for 'myr- 
tles' on the sea shore, G. ii. 112, iv. 124. 

24. silva, ' of thick leafy growth ; ' see on G. i. 76. 

30. For other expressions used by Vbgil to denote the effect of sudden 
terror sec i. 92, ii. 774, iii. 259, 308, iv. 280. 

31,32. lentnm, 'pliant;' see on Eel. i. 4. oonvellere^'ut convel- 
1am,' see on G. iii. 46, Aen. i. 527. penitos temptare, 'search to the 
utmost.' 

36. seonndareiit, petitio obliqua after venerabar, ' I worshipped . . . 
praying them to make the vision propitious and lighten the omen.' 

38. genibiuqiie, etc., 'and plant my knees against the sand' — i.e. the 
mound in which the shrub is firmly set. 

42,43. parce, with infm.= 'noli,' cp. EcL iii. 94; so *fuge quaerere* 
Hor. Od. i. 9. 13, 'fuge suspicari' ib. ii. 41. 22, 'fuge credere ' Lucr. i. 
1052, 'mitte loqui' Hor. Epod. 13. 7, 'mirari mitte' Lucr. vi. 1056, 
•absiste' Aen. vi. 399, viii. 403. scelerare, i.e. by disturbing a grave, 
non me, etc., 'know that Troy bore me of no alien stock; Trojan is the 
blood that flows from this stem.' tibi, dat. ethicus. aut^'neque,' the 
negative being carried on from the preceding clause ; cp. x. 529. * Neque 
extemus hie cruor manat ' is the sense. 

44. avanun, 'in quo avari sunt;' cp. i. 355 (Gossr.). See below 11. 49- 
57. Savonarola is said to have been determined to abandon a worldly for 
a religious career, by the voice of warning always repeating to him this 
line. (Sellar, * Virgil,' p. 412.) 

45, 46. hie . . . tezit, * here was I slain and covered with an iron growth 
of spears, and the sharp darts grew into a tree.' seges, cp. G. ii. 142) 
Aen. xii. 663. iaculis inorevit aoutis » * et iacula (quibus confixus sum) 
increverunt.' For the abl. cp. G. i. 1 80. 

47. ancipiti formidine, 'with fear and doubt' (whether to go or 
remain). 
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50, 51. infelix, * hapless' (in his end, just related). Threioio regi, 
Polymestor ; Eur. Hec. 7. Airtim mandarat, vv€^iv*tjaffe, ib. 6. 

54. res, ' the side of Agamemnon/ cp. xi. 400. viotirioiay an example 
of false analogy, the feminine Tiotrix being treated as an adj., like * felix.' 

57. saora, 'accursed;' cp. Hor. Epod. 7. ao 'Remi Sacer nepotibus 
cnior,' *horribilem et sacrum libellum' Catull. xiv. la. The word is used 
of persons in Plautus ; of things, not before Catullus : see Ramsay on Plant. 
Mostell. iv. 3. 4. 

60, 61. soelerata, see on ii. 576. linqui, MSS : 'linquere' Donatus on 
Ter. And. prol. 16. It is not deponent, but passive, introduced for variety ; 
cp. Eel. vi. 85, Aen. v. 773, xi. 84. hospitiuin, see on 1. 15 above. 

6a. inatauramus, 'we celebrate.' The word need not imply fresh rites ; 
see on iv. 63. 

63. arae. Two altars (inscribed *Dis Manibus*) seem to have been 
the usual number ; Eel. v. 66, Aen. iii. 305, iv. 610, v. 81. 

65. de more. Gossrau on 1. 369 below points out that Virgil constantly 
uses this or similar expressions ('ex more,' 'more,' 'in morem,' 'ordine,' 
* rite ') in describing sacred rites, with the intention probably of commend- 
ing to his countrymen, on the ground of antiquity, the rites and practices of 
the old Roman religion, the restoration of which was part' of the policy of 
Augustus (Aen. viii. 678, 716 ; Hor. Od. ii. 15 ao, iii. 6 ; Sellar, * Virgil,' pp. 
13, 14; Nettleship, 'Suggestions,' pp. 38-40). de more thus virtually = 
' Romano more.' 

67, 68. aaori, ' sacrifidal,' cp. v. 78. animamque, etc., 'we lay the 
spirit in its tomb, and invoke it with the last loud cry * (' conclamatio,' see 
ii. 644). Virgil here reflects the Roman idea that the souls of the departed 
were shut up in the tomb, cp. iv. 34 ; Ov. Fast. v. 451 * Romulus ut tumulo 
fratemas condidit umbras : ' while in Aen. vi. he adopts the Greek idea, 
that they went to Hades. The language and rhythm of 1. 68 reflect Lucr. 
iv. 576 ^Quaerimus, et magna dispersos voce ciemus;' see on Eel. x. 54. 
For the cry of 'vale ' see on vi. a3i. 

69, 70. placata . . . dant, see on i. 63 ; and for the idea of the winds causing 
calm, Eel. ii. a6. lenis crepitans, * gently rustling,' see on G. i. 163. 

74. An imitation of Greek rhythm, cp. Eel. ii. 34, viii. 53, Aen. vii. 631, 
ix. 447, and Hom. II. i. i nrjX.rjidB€oa 'Ax<A^os. The island is Delos. 

75, 76. Arquitenens, Med., Pal., 7, a (1st), c (ist). Macrobius (Sat. 
vi. 5) testifies to ' Arcitenens,' which most editors adopt: but though 
'arquus' ('arcus') is not found in Virgil, the archaic form might have 
remained in the title of a god. Apollo is piiia, 'dutiful,' as fixing the 
unsettled island for his mother Latona. revinzit e Mycono, ' fastened 
to ; ' cp. * religare ab * vii. 106. The Latin and English idioms look at the 
act from different points : so * a dextra ' = '<?« or /<? the right.' Myconos is 
called 'humilis' by Ovid. Met. vii. 463, and is not really lofty; whence 
some have read 'Gyaro celsa Myconoque.' But Virgil had no personal 
knowledge of these islands ; and Latin poets are apt to call all islands high 
(see ix. 715). Ancient writers generally had little notion of accurate de- 
scription of localities — e,g. Polybius on Hannibal's passage of the Alps : 
see 3osworth Smith, ' Carthage and the Carthaginians,' pp. 188, 189. 
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80. 'King Anius, king of men and priest of Phoebos in one' (idem) : 
a mythical personage, introduced more at length in Ov. Met. ziii. 631-703. 

82, 83. agnovit. Vat., PaU 7, a,b\ testified to by Dooatos: 'agno- 
scit ' Med., c. The present agrees better with the context ; but the perf. 
may imply instantaneous action (G. i. 330), ' knew at once.' hoapitio, see 
on 1. 15 above. 

85. propriam, 'lasting/ cp. EcL vii. 30. Thymbraee, of Thymbra ia 
the Troad, where was a shrine of Apollo ; cp. G. iv. 323. 

87, 88. Repeated from i. 30. qttem aequimur ? cp. ii. 322. 

92. oortins, the sacred ' tripod,' made in the shape of a cauldron. 

95. ubere laeto, 'with fertile soil;' G. i. i, ii. 185, 234, 275: and for 
the application to Italy, Aen. i. 531, ii. 782. 

97, 98. Cp. Poseidon's prophecy, Hom. H. xx. 307. 

io6.^1iabitant^ 'men dwell in.' 

107-109. mazimiu pater, ' onr first ancestor; ' cp. the use of ' maiores.' 
optavit, ' chose,* cp. i. 425. 

Iii>ii3. mater, 'the Mother (of the gods) that dwelleth on Cybela.' 
eoltrix, see on G. i. 14, and cp. CatuU. Ixiv. 300 ' cultricem montibns Idri ;' 
Plant. Amphitr. v. i. 13 (1. 1065) '£t tibi et tuis propitius caeli cnltor 
advenit' Oor^bantda aera, G. iv. 151 ; Hor. Od. i. 16. 8. hino Ada, 
etc., 'hence the rites wrapt in faithful silence' — ^i.e. the mysteries of the 
'Megalesia' (Liv. xxix. 14); cp. Hor. Od. iii. 2. 25 sqq. leones, x. 253; 
Lucr. ii. 601 (cp. the whole description of the rites of Cybele which follows) ; 
Soph. Phil. 399 *Uj ftditmpa ravpottT6vw \it6vTw iiptBp€. The worship of 
the * Magna Mater Idaea' came from Pessinus in Phrygia b.c. 236: the 
Phrygian Cybele being confounded with the Cretan Rhea, mother of Jupiter. 

118. honorea, see on G. iii. 486. 

1 2 J, 123. Idomenea ('iSoftcy^a), Gk. ace. of 'Idomeneus.* def^erta, 
' deserted,' not as above 1. 4. hoste, etc., ' no' enemy is therein, the home 
abandoned is ready to our hand.' Virgil speaks as if' not only Idaeus, but 
the Cretans also, had gone. Ribbeck transposes IL 128, 1 29 to follow 1. 1 23, 
' a specious but not certain change * (Kenn.). 

125. Bacchatam, cp. G. ii. 487 ; and on its passive force, Aen. ii. 422. 
iugis, abl. of respect : ' the hills of Naxos where the bacchanals roam.' 

127. et orebris, etc., ' the seas that form round many an isle.' oonoita» 
MSS. and Servius, who says, * naturale est, ut concitatiora sint maria vici- 
nitate terramm : ' Con. prefers oonsita ('consero'), ' thickly set ' or ' studded 
with islands,' thinking that the ' Sporades * are meant, as distinct from the 
Cyclades already mentioned. But 'Cyclades' probably represents the 
Aegean islands generally ; cp. Shelley, ' Hellas,' ad fin, : 
•Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep ; ' 
and Hor. i. 14. 20 ' interfusa nitentes Vites aequora Cydadas.' 

1 29. i>etamu8, petitio obliqua after hortantur. 

131. Cnretum, the ancient priests of Jupiter in Crete. 

134. tectia, abl. of respect— ' rear a high-roofed citadel.' 

135, 136. fere refers to the next two clauses as well as that in which it 
stands. ' Now all was well nigh done— our ships drawn up, our men en- 
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gaged in marriage and fresh tilth.* Wagner, thinking fere unintelligible, 
suggests ' lam Berecyntheo. oonnbiis,* see on i. 73. 

137-139- 'I ^<^ making laws and assigning homes; when suddenly the 
expanse of heaven was blighted, and there fell on human frames a wasting 
sickness, on trees and crops a piteous blight^a very year of death.' ittra 
dabam, see on i. 292, 346. oormpto, abl. abs.; cp. Ed. yii. 57 note, G. 
iii. 478 ; Lucr. vi. iia4« 

140^ 141. linqoebant, cp. v. 517; Lucr. y. 989 'Dulcia linquebant la- 
bentis Inmina vitae/ Cic. de Suo Cons. 24 'vitalia lumina liquit,' Hom. 
Hynm. ApolL 361 \uit€ Z\ $uii6v. The convezse image is more frequent^ 
Xivt 8* ooTca 0v/i6s. exurere, historic infin. Birina, G. iv. 435. steriles, 
proleptic, cp. iv. aa. 

144, 145. Teniam (see i. 519) here^'a gracious answer,* ferat being 
petitio obliqua,— .' pray him of his grace to tell what end he grants to our 
weary state.' fesais rebna, cp. xi. 385 ; • trepidis in rebus * Hor. Od. iii. 
3. 5, 'rebus dubiis, egenis, afflictis, lassis* (G. iv. 449). 

148. See above on 1. la. 

15a. inaertaa, 'windows in the wall;* from Lucr. ii. 114 'inserti frin- 
dunt radii per opaca domorum,* where it is more appropriate to light 
introducing itself. 

155. oanit, 'utters,* see on ii. 135. nltro, 'unsought,* see on ii. 145. 
The Penates come to visit Aeneas, leaving their proper home — i. e. beyond 
what might be expected. 

159. iirbi, Lavinium. ta moenia, etc, *make ready a great city for 
great gods like us ; * cp. ii. 394. 

163. Gretae, locative, 'at Crete.* On the directions now given (as 
though for the first time) to seek Italy, see ii. 788. Lines 163-166 are 
repeated from i. 530-533. 

167, 168. DardanuB and laaiua, according to legend, were brothers; 
Dardanus becoming ruler of the Troad^ lasius of Samothrace. The title 
' Father lasius* does not imply that Virgil understood him to be father of 
Dardanus ; but there appears to be some confusion between them, a quo 
most refer to lasius, yet Dardanus is elsewhere the author of the race: 
while in vii. 308 Dardanus, not lasius, is said to have penetrated to 
Samothrace. 

170. Corythum, i. e. Cortona in Etruria. Tradition stated that Electra, 
the wife of its eponymous founder Corythus, bore to Zeus a son, Darda- 
nus, who, being driven out of Italy, founded Troy; cp. vii. 306-11, ix. 10, 
X. 179. requirat, petitio obliqua after diota=' commands.* 

173, 174. 'Nor was it all a dream, but methought I saw before me their 
very look, their hair with fillets crowned, and their features face to face.* 
BopoT generally -'deep sleep,* of weariness (ii. 353), or of death (Hor. Od. 
i. 34. 5). Virgil is apparently thinking of Hom. Od. xix. 547 vbic 6vap, 
dAA' tftap M\6v, iUud, the whole state or circumstances just described : 
cp. G. ii. 338. 

178. intemerata^ 'of pure (unmixed) wine:' Con. compares Aesch. 
Agam. 94. honore, ' offering,* as above 1. 118. 

180, 181. ambignam, 'double' (doubtful), i.e. from Teucer of Crete 
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(11. 105 sqq.)> or Dardanns of Italy ; the command * antiqnam exquirere ma- 
trem * (1. 96), which was thus ambiguous, having been wrongly (novo errore) 
referted to Crete, novo perhaps =' modem/ 'in these latter days/ being 
partly meant to heighten the force of ▼etemm by an artificial contrast : 
cp. Hor. A. P. 465 'ardentem frigidus Aetnam Insiluit,* Soph. O. T. i 
*fi rUi^, Ka2/M>v rev iriXxu via rpwpiti. Others refer it to Anchises' surprise 
at the error, * this strange mistake.' 

i8a» 183. exerdte, *long vexed,' see on i. 431. oanebst, * foretold.' 
184. repeto (sc. ' memoria '), ' I remember that she used to predict.' 
187. 'But who was then to believe (or, 'could have believed') that 
Trojans would reach Hesperia's shores?' On orederet, moreret see 
note to Ed. iii. a I. 

194, 195. ' Then over my head stood a dark clond, laden with blackness 
and storm; and the waves grew rough beneath the darkness.' imbers 
* nimbus.' tenebris, abl. of circumst. inhorroit, ' of a rough uneven surface ; ' 
so * horrere, horridus/ etc. and in Greek ^piaa€iv, ^pi^ (Od. iv. 402). Cp. 
Catull. Ixiv. 370 'fiatu pladdum mare matutino Horrificans Zephyrus/ 
Lucan. v. 446 ' non horrore tremit (pontus).' 

198, 199. noz nmidft, 'the darkness of the storm '»*tenebrae ex imbre 
ortae.' Ingeminant, act. used intransitively, cp. i. 104. 

203. 'Full three days dim with blinding mist' adeo, G. i. 24. in- 
oertos, -cp. vi. 270. 

206. aperire (' se' from 1. 205), ' heave in sight; ' see below 1. 275, and 
(for the converse idea) 1. 291. 

207, 208. insorgimus, v. 189.. azinixi (sc. 'remis'), 'pulling hard;' 
cp. ix. 229, xii. 92. 

211. inaulae, cp. Ed. vi. 44; and for the long vowel shortened in 
thesi, G. i. 281, 437, iv. 461, Aen. v. 261 ; Lucr. vi. 717 ' Anni tempore eo 
qui Etesisfe esse feruntur.' See also Introd. IV, pp. li-liv. 

212, 213. Hairpyiae. &/nnfuu in Homer (Od. i. 241) are personified 
storm-winds; see on ii. 610. metu, sc. Argonautarum, i. e. Zetes and 
Calais, who relieved Phineus, a mythic king of Salmydessus in Thrace, 
toxmented for his crimes by the Harpies. 

214. triatiiui, * more grim,' or 'fell,' cp. vi. 315, vii. 408. 

216. Virginei voluorum vultua, 'They are birds with a maiden's 
face ; ' cp. Lucr. iv. 733 ' Cerbereasque canum fades.' 

223, 224. in partem praedamqne (hendiadys), 'to share the booty,' 
G. ii. 192. toros, i. e. 'heaps of turf to sit on,' cp. v. 388, vi. 674. 

330, 231. horrentibuB, see on i. 165. reponimos, oif a second sacri- 
fice, the first being implied 1. 222 ; see on G. iii. 527, Aen. vii. 134. 

334* '35- capesMuit, petitio obliqua after edioo=* command;' gereiL- 
dum (esse)i infin. clause after the same verb =' declare.' On this zeugma 
see Kennedy, Pref. to second edition, pp. xvi, xvii. 

241. foedare, in apposition to proelia> cp. G. iv. 554; and for the 
phrase ferro foedare, Aen. ii. 55. 

246. infelix vstea, 'prophetess of ill,' cp. vi. 521, xii. 941 ; cp. Cic. 
Phil. ii. 26. 64 * rei publicae infelix * (v. 1. * hostis '). rumpit, cp. ii. 1 29. 

247^249. etiam emphasises bellum, * is it war, then . . . war that ye 
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^ODld wage ? ' pstrio either « * Neptunio (of the island, cp. 11. 209, 214) ; or 
* ancestral,* 'old-established/ cp. Cic. de Or. i. 18. 84 'mos erat patrius 
Academiae adversari semper omnibus in disputando/ and G. ii. 52, which 
hardly supports Conington*s suggestion that it — * proprio.' 

252. Fuiiamzn, of the Harpies, as kindred monsters to the Furies. 
Aesch. £um. 50 mixes Harpies and Gorgons. 

253. vooatis, • duly invoked,* cp. viii. 707. 

Hh-HI' datam, sc. 'fatis/ cp. i. 382, iy. 225. nostrae oaedis explains 
iniuria^ * the guilt of violence to us.' For oaedes of attempted murder. 
Con. compares Soph. Aj. 11 26 sqq. subigat denotes Celaeno's purpose. 
The prophecy is fulfilled vii. 112 sqq., where it is attributed to Anchises — 
an inconsistency which neither admits nor requires explanation. It was 
part of the tradition of Aeneas, and was variously attributed to Jupiter, the 
Erythraean Sibyl, or Venus ; by Virgil only to Celaeno. 

260-262. neo iam, etc. cp. ii. 521 sqq. pacem-»*veniam,' 'grace,* as 
1- 370. G. iv. 535 ; so 'pace tua* x.- 31, cp. also iv. 56;Ov. Am. i. 2. 21 
• Nil opus est bello ; pacem veniamque rogamus,' Liv. i. 16 * pacem (Qui- 
zini) precibus exposcunt.* For obsoenae see on G. i. 470. 

964. ' Calls on the mighty gods, and proclaims a fitting sacrifice' (L 632). 
magna^ and so more poweiiul than the Harpies. 

266. pltCoidi, almost = ' placati ' — 'be calmed and save the good.' So 
of persons, Ter. Ad. iv. 1. 18 (534) 'Quum fervit maxime tam pladdum 
quasi ovem reddo,' ib. v. 4. 10 * clemens, placidus.* 

267. radenteB are the ropes fastened to the bottom comers (pedes) of 
the sail, which would lie coiled up when the sail was furled. In setting 
sail, the first thing was to uncoil them (exoutere, cp. 1. 682 below) : and 
excmssosque lazare here » ' uncoil and ease the sail ropes.* 

271. ITeritos, a mountain in Ithaca (Horn. Od. ix. 22, xiii. 351), seems 
to be a separate island with Vizgil ; perhaps (as Con. suggests) from II. iu 
632 or /$ *l96xfiv €txov ieai JH^furw €lvoffi<pv\Xov, 

275. Apollo must be the temple of Apollo at Actium, the parra urbs 
(1. 276) at which Aeneas lands and celebrates 'games* (1. 280): though 
formidatus nautia applies better to the temple on the south promontory of 
Leucate. They sight first Leucate, and then Actium: the introduction 
of the latter being a compliment to Augustus, who founded the temple 
after his victory over Antony and Cleopatra, aperitur, * heaves in sight,* 
cp. 1. 206 above. 

279. * We purify ourselves in honour of Jupiter, and offer bumt-oflferings 
on the altars.* lustramur, middle, as * velamur * 1. 545 ; cp. ii. 707. lovi, 
on account of the adventure with the Harpies— see 11. 223, 251 : he would 
have been invoked among the 'numina magna' (1. 264). Totis = ' things 
offered ; * so Petronius 89 calls the wooden horse ' votum.* 

280. oelebramuB. The idea is that of filling up with something: so 
Cic. Prov. Cons. 9. 22 'cuius litteris, fama, nuntiis celebrantur aures meae,' 
Ov. Met. ii. 352 'celebrarant carmine ripas;' cp. Lucr. ii. 345 • (volucres) 
concelebrant ripas.* 

* We make the shores of Actium gay 
With Ilium's festal ganaes.' (Con.). 
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284. * Meanwhile the sun completes the 7ear*s full round.* Anxmm 
(accns. of motion through or over) denotes the course traversed in that time. 

386-288. 'A shield of hollow brass, once borne by mighty Abas, I fix 
on the door that fronts us, and mark the deed with this legend . . . .' 
▲baa, some Greek warrior ; not the legendary king of Argos, despite the 
coincidence noted by Con. oarmine, see on £cl. v. 4a. Aeneas, sc 
• dedicavit,' cp. Eel. vii. 30. 

391. absoondimuB, 'we lose from sight ;' cp. Claud. Rap. Pros. iii. 140 
' Sicaniam quaerit, quum necdum absconderit Iden,' Plat. Prot. 338 A ^^ 
y€iv th t6 wiKayos dwoicpivnffayra yrjv, Thuc. v. 65. 5 lwu9fj drax^^P^*^*^ ^•'^ 
Kpv(f/tv (robf 'Apytlous), See above L 206 for the converse idea, aroea, 
the 'hills' (as G. i. 340) of Corcyra; 8p€a ffictStyra Taltjs ^at^tceay Horn, 
Od. V. 379. 

394-343. They find that Priam's son, Helenns, is king of Epims and 
married to Andromache, given up to him by Pyrrhus. This stoiy was 
taken from Varr». 

396-398. ooningio, i.e. 'coniuge,* cp. ii. 579. oesaiBse, *had passed;* 
cp. zii. 183, and the l^:al terms 'cessa hereditas,' *in iure cessio/ etc. 
patrio, i.e. Asiatic like herself, *a compatriot lord;' Andromache being 
daughter of Eetion, king of Cilician Thebe (Horn. II. vi. 395). amore, 
'yearning,' as vi. 314. 

301-305. com, with impf. ind. 'at the time when.* falsi, i.e. 'fic- 
titious,' ' a mimic Simois.' Hectorenm, etc., ' at Hector's funeral mound, 
a cenotaph of green turf, and the twain altars she had raised, whereat to 
weep.' geminas, see above 1. 63. 

310-313. * Affersne te mihi vera fades, verus nuntius?' L e. 'is it really 
you ? have you really come with news ?' For construction cp. ' sese tulit 
obvia' i. 314. fades, see on i. 658. vera^ Teros are virtually adverbial, 
si lux, etc. i. e. ' if you come from the shades, tell me of Hector.' 

313, 314. vix pauca, etc., 'scarce can I answer her passionate cry and 
sore moved gasp out a few broken words.' 

31 7> 318. deieotam, on analogy of 'deiici honore,' 'fallen from such a 
.mate;' cp. Tac. Ann. xi. 39 'nxore deiecta' (sc. ' matrimonio '). exoipit, 
see G. ii. 345. 

319. 'Is Hector's own Andromache still Pyrrhus' bride?' Aeneas asks in 
pity, not (as Con.) in reproach. Ribbeck reads 'revisit, Hectoris Andro- 
mache?' (voc); Con. 'revisit Hectoris Andromachen?' with slight MS. 
authority. serTas^ ' still abidest in ;' see on G. iv. 459. 

331-333. una, cp. ii. 436. virgo, Polyxena, daughter of Priam, sacri- 
ficed at Achilles' tomb; see Eur. Hecuba, sortitus, the 'allotment' of 
Trojan captives. 

335-329. diversa, 'distant;* above 1. 4. stirpis Achilleae, i. e. 
Pyrrhi. serviUo enixae, 'having borne him offspring as a slave.' famnlo * 
fiunulamque, 'thrall to thrall ;' cp. v. 447, x. 734. 

331* 333. coniugis, cp. Ed. viii. 18, Aen. ii. 344. soelenun Fnriis, 
the 'Furies of guilt' (i. e. of matricide), exoipit, 'caught him,' EcL iii. 
18, Aen. vi. 173. 

333. reddita^ 'assigned,' cp. xii. 817; Lncr. ii. 94 'nulla quies est 
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Reddita corporibns primis/ and frequently of what is ordained by the laws 
of nature, etc. (see Munro, ad he,). So of what is due : ' reddere literas ' (of 
the messenger 'delivering' the letter to the proper person), 'praemia* 
('pay') iL 537, 'vota' Eel. v. 75. 

340. The (mly example of a hemistich incomplete in sense, and probably 
left so by Virgil : see Con. note, quam. Vat., Gud., a, b, c\ ' quae ' Ribb. 
from Med., Pal., suposing a lacuna of one and a half lines. Madvig (fol- 
lowed by Kenn.) transposes it to follow 1. 336, reading *quae' (sc. 'arx'), 
and regarding the break at 'Troia' as an aposiopesis. ' Quae' according 
to Forb. is Creusa, whom Andromache ought to mention because she could 
not know Creusa to be dead — ^but why not, from some other Trojan captive? 
See, too, the next line. 

34^-343- tamen, 'after all,' referring specially to amiMae. avunonlas, 
because Creusa, according to one account, was Priam's daughter. 

348. znultum (adverb, ace.), not usual where another accusative is ex- 
pressed;, but laorimas Arndit « * lacrimare.' Cp. Prop. iii. la (ii aa), 7 

* Nee tantum Niobe bis sex ad busta superba Sollicito lacrimas defluit a 
Sipylo.' Ribbeck, noting the inconsistency of this line with laetoa 1. 347, 
thinks it is a duplicate of L 344, which may have originally stood ' haec 
multum lacrimans v. i. s. fundit Incassum fletus.' But Helenus might 
be glad to welcome them, while sorrowful at the reminiscences they 
brought Servius notes Virgil's art in not making Helenus speak here ; for 
he must have seemed flat after Andromache. 

349. simulata, 'made like to.' Trojan memories are revived in the 
names given to the localities of Helenus' town. 

354. anlai, archaic gen., cp. i. a54. 

360, 361. Olarii (adj.) 'of the god of Claros,* near Colophon, where was 
an oracle of Apollo, consulted by Germanicus, Tac. Ann. ii. 54. The gen. 

* -ii ' of adjectives is usually uncontracted in Augustan poets, see below 1. 702. 
sentiBs 'intelligis ;' the senses of a seer being alive to supernatural facts ; 
cp. Tib. ii. 5. 13 'praesentit haruspex Lubrica signavit quum deus exta 
notis,' Sil. ItaL iv. lao * huic superos sentire monentes Ars fiUt.' praepetis, 
' swift-flying.' Birds gave omens by flight (' praepetes '), or cry (' oscines * 
Hor. Od. iii. a7. 11). pennae, cp. Prop. iii. 8. 11 'felicibus pennis 
(fausto omine).' 

363-367. namque, etc., 'for the voice of heaven (religio, see G. i. 370) 
has given me fair presage for my wb61e course, and all the gods have urged 
me by their will.' Servius explains omnem . . . religio as hypallage for 
'omnis religio dixit prosperum cursum ;' but it is simpler taken as above, 
proqpera being virtually adverbial, and qualifying dixit. For canit see 
ii. 134; for Tito, ii. 33a. onmem, Med., a, b, c: omnia Ribb. from Pal., Gud. 

369-373. de more, cp. 1. 65 above, parem, 'favour,' cp.l. a6i. multo 
■iiapenBiim xiiunine, 'awestruck (olw/n^^yra, 'bewildered') by the fulness 
of divine presence.' For multo cp. ix. 336 ; oanit, ii. 1 34. 

374-376. *Son of a goddess I (I call thee so) for clear proof there is that 
thou sailest the deep under higher (than human) auspices ; thus heaven's 
king allotteth destiny and rolls the wheel of change; such is the ordered 
cycle.' fides, etc., see on ii. 309. 
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377. hospita, 'stranger* tfiw) ; cp. Ov. Fast. i. 340 'Acta per aequoreas 
hospita navis aquas/ Cic. Rab. 10. a8 'adeone hospes huinsce urbis, adeone 
ignams es disciplinae et consuetudinis nostrae ? ' 

380. Helenum is subj. of Boire and fari. 

381-383. 'First then of Italy, which now thou deemest close at hand, 
and preparest, O blind I to assay its neighbouring ports, long by long 
coasts afar a pathless path divides it from thee.' vioinoBque, etc. would 

more naturally be a subordinate sentence, ' cuiusque yicinosque * 

longis tenia, descriptive abl. with longa ; the rhetorical jingle of the line 
being perhaps intended to 'mark prophetic obscurity* (Kenn.). propin- 
qiiam, the coast of Calabria being just opposite to Epirus ; cp. 11. 477-47S 
below. 

385-387. luBtrandum, cp. i. 607. infemi laotu, 1. 44a below. Aeaeae, 
of Aea in Colchis, so Atou'i^v viiaw of Circe*s island, Od. z. 135. possis, 
conj. of purpose after luatrandam, ^c. 

389-394. oum tibi (dat. eth.), 'when as you stand in anxious mood by 
the waters of a secluded stream ' — i. e. a secluded spot of the Tiber, see viii. 
8a sqq. oeoreti, viii. 610. oapitum, descriptive gen. after fetus, ' thirty 
head of young.' eniza, 1. 327 above. The prediction is repeated almost 
verbatim viii. 43 sqq. 

394. morsos, see above 1. 257 : and for the solution, vii. 107 sqq. 

399-402. Naryoii from Narycia in Locris. Tradition represented some 
of the comrades of Ajax, on the return voyage from Troy, as settling on the 
coast of Bruttium. The Sallentini lay in the Gulf of Tarentum. Petelia, 
on the east coast of Bruttium, founded by Philoctetes when driven out from 
Meliboea in Thessaly. ilia, etc., * famed Petelia that rests on Philoctetes* 
wall/ This small town made a gallant stand against Hannibars lieutenant, 
Himilco, Liv. xxiii. 30. 

403-407. qnin, 'nay . . .;* see on Eel. ii. 71. velare, pass, imper. in 
middle sense ; cp. 1. 545 below, ii. 393, 707. The Romans prayed or sacri- 
ficed with head covered, cp. Lucr. v. 1 198 ' Nee pietas ullast velatum saepe 
videri Vertier ad lapidem atque onmis accedere ad aras.* Greek writers like 
Dionysius and Plutarch note this custom as strange to them. Virgil em- 
phasises this as other religious observances (see above on 1. 65), and assigns 
a reason for it. 

409. religione, 'observance* or 'use;* see on G. i. 270. 

410, 411. di^essnm, i. e. from Italy. Siculae orae, dat. with verb of 
motion, rarescent, ' open ' (i. e. become ' rara ' instead of * densa'). At a 
distance the rocks seem close together (densa) ; but on coming nearer 
they are seen to be 'rant* (i. e. with an interval between — cp. iv. 131, ix. 
508). The apparent barrier (claustra) thus disappears, disclosing a strait. 
Cp. Lucr. iv. 397-399. Tacitus, in a much disputed passage (Germ. 30 
'durant siquidem colles, pauUatimque rarescunt*), is perhaps imitating 
Virgirs phrase — i. e. ' the hills are continuous and gradually show openings.* 
raresoere is elsewhere used of objects vanishing as one gets farther from 
them, e. g. Lucan. iii. 7 • dubios cemit rarescere (v. 1. vanescere) montes.* 

4 1 2. laevs. When the fleet, after leaving the south headland of Brut- 
tium, is approaching Sicily with its head set west, a • left * (or • larboard *) 
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tack would take it south to Pachynum and so round the island (longo oir- 
ouitu) ; a starboard tack would take it through the Straits of Messina to 
Peloram (dextmm lituB et iindas). See Dr. Kennedy*s note. 

415, 416. 'Such change long years of time can work.* aevi. Eel. x. 43. 
vetustSB, Aen. x. 793. protinns, local adv., as £cl. i. 13 — 'When both 
coasts were one continuous shore.' 

419. diduotas, i. e. after the convulsion. ' (The sea) now flows with 
narrow tide *twixt^elds and cities upon diverse shores.' litore, abl. of 
respect 

430, 421. Here dextram and laeviun are the two sides of the strait.- 
feer; Homer (Od. xii. 105) says rpit W fjfiari : but from 1. 565 it seems that 
Virgil means ' thrice running.* gurgite, abl. loci. ' Thrice deep down in 
her lowest gulf she sucks the mighty waters, and lifts them again in turn to 
heaven, and lashes the sky with spray.* 

426-428. Homer's Scylla (Od. xiL 73 sqq.) is a mpnster six-headed and 
twelve-footed ; Virgil mixes up another legend of a maiden transformed ; 
see on Eel. vi. 74. ' Above she is of human shape (faoies, see i. 658)» a fair- 
bosomed maiden to the waist ; below, a huge sea-monster, with a dolphin's 
tail set m the belly of a wolf.' oommissa, past part, in middle sense with 
object accus. ('having a tail joined*); cp. Eel. iii. 106: Aen. i. 228, ii. 
2^9* 373f ▼• ^8; Hor. Sat. i. 6. 74 'Laevo suspensi loculos tabulamque 
lacerto.* 

429-432. metas, they are to turn round Cape Pachynum, as the goal or 
turning point of a ' spatium ;* see xii. 546. cessantem, ' lingering.* oae« 
roleis canibu8=' sea-dogs,* see on G. iv. 388. 

438, 439. oane, 'utter,* cp. ii. 124, etc. supera, 'overcome,* i.e. 'per- 
suade,* cp. viii. 61. viotor, 'your wish obtained,* referring to supera. 

441. Ciunaeam. It seems best here (as Eel. iv. 4, Aen. vi. 98) to retain 
the more familiar spelling * Cumaeam,* though ' Cymaeus ' (i. e. Kv/ioTos, of 
K^t'Vf t^c original name of the Greek colony) is perhaps more strictly accu- 
rate ; ' Cumanus * being the adjective formed from * Cumae,* as frequently in 
Livy. But that Virgil observed this distinction's not certain; and the 
' Cumaean Sibyl * is familiar to all. 

44a. 'The haunted lakes, and Avemus with its echoing woods* (silvia, 
abl. of respect, cp. G. iv. 374, Aen. xii. 522). laoiu, Lucrinus and Avemus. 
Avema, of the whole region, divinos, i.e. the abode of 'divi;* cp. 
Prop. i. 18. 27 'divini fontes.* 

443, 444. insanam, ' frenzied ' (by the divine ' afflatus,* as described vi. 
47-50). rape sub ima, i. e. in a cave (vi. 11). canit, * foretells,* ii. 124. 
notas et nomina, 'marks and words,* a poetical expression for written 
characters; perhaps hendiadys for 'notanda nomina,* 'the word she would 
note down,* cp. G. iii. 158. foliis, cp. vi. 74; Juv. viii. 126 'folium reci- 
tare Sibyllae.* Servius here cites Varro, * in foliis palmarum Sibyllam scri- 
bere solere ; * Claudian, in later times, implies that linen was used for the 
Sibylline books, *quid carmine poscat Fatidico custos Romani carbasus 
aevi' (Bell. Get. 231, 233). 

448. eadem, sc. 'folia.' It has the force of 'tamen,* 'for all that' (al- 
though she has put them in order). Dr. Kennedy conjectures 'et quae 
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antro * in 1. 446 and ' ventos * here (tenuis is then ace. plur.), taking eadem 
nom. sing. »' she.* 

453. inoonsolti, • without advice * (cp. vi. 151 'dnm consulta petis*) — ^in 
this sense ^iraf A.c7($ficvov, usually »d[i3ovXos» * imprudent.' Plant. Trin. i. 2. 
130 'inconsultu meo,' * without my advice.' 

453-457. moras explains dispendia. quin adeas (1. 456) negative con- 
sequence after tanti, ' let no loss of time by delay be so important in your 
eyes (tibi) ... as to stop you from visiting the prophetess and praying her 
of her grace (ipsa . . . Tolens) to utter the oracles, and open her lips to 
«peak' (Tooem atque era), oanat, resolvat, conj. in petitio obliqua 
after poscas. seeundos, properly of the wind, here of the sail (sinus) 
which it fills. 

459. Repeated vi. 893 of Anchises, who (and not the Sibyl, as promised 
by Helenus) expounds to Aeneas his fortune in Italy. After writing Book 
iii, Virgil seems to .have modified his plan, making the Sibyl conduct 
Aeneas to hear his destiny from Anchises in the lower world ; and had the 
Aeneid been revised, he might have adapted Helenus' promise here to 
Book vi. 

460. venerata, passive, as Hor. Sat. ii. a. 134 *venerata Ceres;' see on 
ii. 433. 

464. gravift. The lengthening of a short final syllable (see on Ed. i. 39) 
is rare with vowel endings, * Gela ' 1. 703 below (before ' fl '), and * anima ' 
(nom. sing.) xii. 648 being the only examples other than *que;' which 
occurs thirteen times, but in all except two (Aen. iii. 91, xii. 363) before 
two consonants — see Eel. iv. 51, G. i. 352, Aen. iv. 146, vii. 186, ix. 5, xii. 
443. Lachmann on Lucretius ii. 37 would insert 'a' (prepos.) here, and 
change the order in xii. 648, to obviate what he thinks an intolerable 
licence. See also Introd. IV, p. Iii, liii. 

466, 467. 'Massive silver plate (cp. i. 640) and cauldrons of Dodona 
(said to ring on being touched), a coat of mail compact with rings and 
triply leashed with gold ;' cp. v. 359. 

470, 471. duces (sc. itineris), 'guides.' Dion. HaL (about 7 b. c), says, 
ijy€fi6vas r^s vavriXlas ffW€«irK€vaai Alvc/f (from Epirus) i.*33. re- 
migium supplet, ' makes up the tale of oars,' i. e. supplies or m^es good 
deficiencies; cp. Lucr. i. 1044 'Dum . . . suppleri summa queatur,' and 
* supplere supplementum ' in military language, of recruiting. For remi- 
giuniss 'remos' cp. i. 3o3, Aen. viii. 80 ; Hor. Od. i. 14. 4. 

473. ferenti, 'fevouring,' see G. ii. 311. 

477, 478. 'See there is Ausonian land : make thither with your ships' — 
Helenus points to the east coast of Italy (Calabria)' nearest to Epirus, and 
then adds, as if correcting himself, *yet this coast too you must leave behind;' 
the destined * Ausoniae tellus ' being on the further or western side. Cp. 
above 11. 381-383. arripe, i. e. 'occupa,' cp. ix. 13, x. 398, etc. 

481. fando, see on ii. 6. 

482-484. 'Andromache, too, sad at our final parting, brings garments 
figured with golden embroidery and a Phrygian cloak for Ascanius, nor 
comes behind (Helenus) in her present.' honore, Ribbeck from Pal., Gud., 
I, a; cp. Sil. Ital. xii. 413 *nec cedit honore Ascraeo fiimave seni' (of 
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Ennius), and the statement of Servius, 'Scaurus (Introd. 11, p. xxviii) 
honore legit.' 'honori* (Med., St. Gall., Gud. a, b, c) must be archaic 
abL, as 'igni' G. i. 234, 'sorti' iv. 165, and many examples in Lucre- 
tius, e.g. 'fini* i. 978 (Munro, ad loc,), 'mucroni* ii. 520. Virgil's fond- 
ness for occasional archaisms no doubt makes 'honori' possible as ablat. ; 
but it seems best to follow Ribbeck in reading honore, and so avoid the un- 
satisfactory attempts to explain 'honori' as dative. 

487. flint, final conj., 'to be memorials.' lonsom, 'enduring.' 

491. pubeooeret, i. e. *si viveret :' 'he no"^ would be a youth in years 
like yours.' aeqoali, cp. G. iv. 460. 

493* 494* 'live and prosper, ye whose destined career has now been 
run,' cp. iv. 653. Helenus and Andromache have had their full share of 
trouble and are 'nil iam caelestibus ullis debentes' (see on xi. 51). Bua» 
* propria ' (cp. G. i. 56, ii. 82), and in this secondary sense stands here with 
the 2nd pers. pronoun. So 5f, 'one's own' (i.e. afot^ 'suns,' in Homer 
with 1st pers. Od. ix. 27 06 7^^ 170171 '^Hf 70117$ 9ivafMu yKvictp6rr€pov d\Xo 
t94o$ai, with 2nd pers. Od. i. 402 id//Mffiy olaiv Aydafftis, II. xix. 174 (r^ 82 
^pwhf ^aiv I6y$fjs [in which passages however A^fuuri aoi&iy, ^p^rl tr^iv 
are also read : see Buttmann, Lexil. s. v. iiios, p. 251, note, and Meny on Od. 
i. 402]. A distributive pronoun (qoiflqne, etc.) will always justify fluiu of 
a subject in other than the 3rd person, e.g. Ov. Rem. Am. 74 ' vindictae quisque 
favete suae :' so in English, * take each his own.' 

496, 497. Cp. above 11. 381-383, 477, 478. elBgiem, etc. cp. 11. 

349-351. 

502, 503. olim, ' in days to come,' see on i. 20. Epiro, Hesperia, local 
ablatives. The tone of this passage, especially line 505, points to some 
definite historical allusion. Dr. Kennedy thinks that Virgil, 'knew Au- 
gustus to be meditating the erection of a city in or near Epirus, to be called 
Nicopolis, in memory of the victory of Actium.' 

507. ' Whence lies the road to Italy, the shortest course by sea.' nndis, 
cp. G. iv. 451. 

508. Cp. Od. iii. 487 Ai6ff€r6 r* ijiXios a/ct6Mnr6 re waacu dywal, and 
TennjTSon s imitation, 'And the sun set, and all the ways were dark.' opaoi 
with Tunbrantur, ' the hills grow dim and shadowy.' 

510, 511. Bortiti remoB must -s' having allotted the oars;' but why at 
night, instead of at starting next day, does not appear. All attempts at 
explanation (see Con.) are equally forced, irrigat, see on i. 692. 

512. ' Nor yet had Night drawn by the Hours reached the middle of her 
coarse ; ' cp. i. 426. 

517. 'And closely marks Orion with his belt of gold.' The rising and 
setting of Orion at the summer and winter solstice were supposed to be 
attended with storms. This constellation was identified in mythology with 
a giant son of Neptune, certain stars being called his belt and sword. For 
Arcturus and the Hyades see on i. 744. ciroumspicere gives the notion 
of careful 'watching' — whence the derivative 'circumspect* 

518. oonstare, 'that all is settled' (i. e. consistent, nothing out of place), 
cp. Lucr. iv. 460 'severa silentia noctis Undique cum constent' ('remains 
unbroken'}, Ov. Fast, ii 453 ' flamina non constant' ('are unsteady'),. Met. 
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XV. 258 'summa tamen omnia constant* (of the oniformity of Nature as a 
whole* despite changes of parts). 

520. velorum, gen. descriptive of alae, * wings which are sails/ ' the 
sails that wing the ship ;* cp. 'decus aevi/ 'opemm laborem/ etc. 
' 525. corona, see on i. 724 (' vina coronant '). 

529. ' Grant us a smooth course before the wind (vento, abl. instr.), and 
waft us with fair breezes.* We need not suppose an inversion for * ventum 
viae facilem ; ' nor any allusion in ferte to ' ventus ferens * (1. 473)* 

530 sqq. patesoit, * opens out,* cp. L 411 above. The harbour is Tortus 
Veneris ' near Hydruntum, on the Calabrian coast, south of Brundisium. 
From a distance the temple seems to overhang the sea ; on coming nearer 
an inner harbour is seen between the cliffs ; and the temple, on a height 
behind this, stands back from the coast line (' refiigit ab litore * 1. 536). 

533* Ab XSuroo fluotu, ' by the, force of waves from the East.' 

535, 536. gemino, etc., ' towering crags stretch down their arms towards 
the sea for a wall on either side (lit. with a double wall), and the temple 
stands back from the shore.* 

539-543. hoBpit% 'stranger,' cp. 1. 377. Anchises interprets the pri- 
mum omen : horses are used for war, therefore they portend war ; but at 
times (olixn) they are trained for peaceful work» so there may be peace. 
For armenta of horses cp. G. iii. 286 ; and for the assonance annantur, 
armenta, 1. 383 above, curra, dat. as Eel. v. 29: so 'metu' i. 257, *ve- 
natu* ix. 605, 'concubitu* G. iv. 198, etc. 

544-547. accepit, i. e. on their landing beneath her temple (1. 531). 
▼elainuT, see above 1. 405. praeoeptis, a sort of abl. instr. with the 
whole clause — * in obedience to the bidding.* dederat quae rwi^-riiw^ 
' which he had given as the chief,* i. e. on which he had laid most stress 
(11. 435 sqq.). adolemus, ' offer ;' see on Eel. viii. 65. 

549. * We turn to the wind our sail-clad yard-arms' (points of yards 
covered with canvass). The manoeuvre described is that of trimming the 
sails so as to get the ship out of harbour. For obvertimns (sc. ' vento *) 
cp. vi. 3 ; Ov. Met. iii. 676 * obvertere remos ' (sc. * aquae *). [Con. follows 
Henry's strange suggestion, * turn the points of our yards to the land.*] 

551 sqq. Herculei, according to some legend which is lost : the found- 
ation of Tarentum was usually ascribed to an • eponymous ' Taras, son of 
Neptune, hinc, * after this ;' i. e. after leaving Portus Veneris, and sailing 
past the lapygian headland, when Tarentum would be seen in the bay to 
the right. Aeneas does not coast inwards so as to pass it, but strikes right 
across to the Lacinian promontory opposite (contra), called diva from a 
famous temple of Juno. Caulon is south of Scylaceum, but would be seen 
first on rounding the Lacinian headland, as Scylaceum lies in a bay. Aetna 
would soon be in sight ; but they would have to get round Leucopatra before 
they could hear or feel Charybdis, which is supposed to be near Pelomm. 
The mention of Charybdis, however, takes Virgil's geography from the 
domain of reality to that of fiction. 

556. fractas, i.e. at intervals, not continuous— 'the broken sound of 
waves upon the shore : * cp. G. iv. 72. vooob, sc. ' maris ;* cp. 1. 669 below, 
vii. 519- 
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557. ' The waters of the deep boil up, and surf and sand commingle ; ' cp, 
i. 107, 125. 

558, 559. nimirum (*m' = 'ne'«*non mirum,' see on 11. 684-686 below), 
'no doubt.' oanebat, see ii. 124. 

561. mdentem, 'creaking,* 'groaning.' 

564-569. curvato, 'arching,' see on G. iv. 361. sd Manes imoB, 'to 
the very shades below ; ' cp. G. i. 243, ii. 292. ter, etc. see 1. 42 1 above. 
Cyclopum oris, in Virgil near Aetna on the east of Sicily; in Homer (Od. 
ix. 166) near Eryx and Drepanum on the north west. 

570, 571. ' The harbour lies unruffled by winds' approach, and spacious 
in itself' (ipse, i.e. 'qui' harbour it was tijopfios, but the proximity of 
Aetna was a drawback), ruinis, ' tlie showers of stones and lava ' — * her 
awful volleys;' cp. 'caeli ruina' i. 129. With Virgil's description of 
Aetna may be compared that of Pindar, Pyth. i. 21 sqq., and Lucr. vi. 
680. 

578. Enceladi. Pindar (/. c), Aeschylus (Prom. V. 354), and Ovid 
(Met. v. 346) make the giant under Aetna 'Typhoeus' and 'Typhon;' 
whom Virgil (ix. 715) and Lucan (Phars. v. loi) place under the island of 
Inarime. Callimachus (Del. 143) puts Briareus under Aetna. 

581, 582. mutet in Pal., Meid. is corrected to 'mutat:' but the subj. is 
required by oratio obliqua. Servius approves the v. 1. * motet :' cp. Eel. v. 
5. subtezere, lit. * weave beneath/ as Juv. vii. 192 : oft^ner in its secondary 
notion of * drawing a veil over/ as * subtexunt nubila caelum ' Lucr. v. 46S ; 
•Nox subtexta polo' Lucan. iv. 104 (v. 1. 'subiecta'); 'ferro subtexitur 
aether' ib. vii. 519, 

583-587. monstra, i. e. the portentous noises of Aetna, aethra (atOprj 
Od. vi. 44) = ' brightness of the sky,' 'fair weather; ' here ' starry sheen ; ' cp. 
xii. 247. nox intempesta, see G. i. 247. 

588. Eoo, i. e. *E$os dffr^p (Lucifer), the morning star : prime Eoo, 'as 
morning dawned.' 

591. • The strange and unknown semblance of a man in wretched plight ; ' 
cp. Liv. xxi. 40, where Scipio calls Hannibars soldiers, after crossing the 
Alps, * effigies, immo umbrae hominum.' 

593. dira, etc. ' His filth was horrible, his beard unshorn, his garment 
tagged with thorns' (Kenn.). Cp. Ov. Met. xiv. 165 'iam non hirsutu$ 
amictn . . . et spinis conserto tegmine nullis Fatur Achaemenides.' Tac. 
Germ. 1 7 ' tegmen onmibus vagum, fibula, aut si desit, spina consertum.' 
The allusion to Virgil is clear in Ovid, and probable in Tacitus, who was 
a great reader of Virgil (Introd. I, p. xv.). 

596. iaque, as iv. 203, v. 708, vi. 684, ix. 549, perhaps metri gratia for 
' is ; ' the copula not being required : cp. the use of ' namque,' ' neque enim.' 
600. lumen, ' this light of heaven that we breathe.' Air and light are 
identified in poetical language, cp. G. ii. 340, iv. 220. Ribbeck reads 
' numen,' Med. ist. Pal. ist having * nomen : ' but cp. vi. 363. lumen, Gud., 
a, b, Cy 

60a. solo. On the prosody see Eel. viii. 43. unum, ' one of ;* a use ap- 
proaching that of the indefinite article, which must have becomes common in 
the language of ordinary life, for ' unus * to have passed into * un,' ' uno,* 
VOL. II. N 
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etc. in Romance languages. Cp. Ter. Andr. i. i. 91 'forte unam adspicio 
adulescentnlam ' (ico6pirjv riva). 

605, 606. spargite, 'fling me piecemeal;' cp. iv. 600, G. iv. 522. pereo 
hominam; Virgil has only three other examples of such hiatus at the 
trihemimeral caesura (2nd foot), viz. G. i. 4, iv. 343, 463. See Introd. 
IV, p. Uii. 

607. * He spake, and clasping my knees clung there in suppliance' — lit. 
'rolling in the dust at my knees ' (local abl.). 

609. deinde with sgitet, ' what next his sufferings at Fortune*s hand.' 

614, 615. nomine, Med., Gud., c 1: * nomen ' a, r 2 (Vat., Rom. wanting; 
Pal. illegible), genitore Adamastp paupere, abl. abs. fortnna, sc 
'pauperis ;' * would that his lot had continued mine I * 

618. sanie, descriptive abl., rare unless with an adjective in agreement, 
but perhaps here justified by combination with dapibuaque omentis — ' a 
house of blood and gory feasts.* 

621. 'Nor kind in look« nor courteous of speech to any.' facilis, as G. 
ii. 223. It is doubtful, however, if affabiUs dictu can « anything but 
' capable of being addressed : ' and perhaps we should accept Macrobius* 
(Sat. vi. i) suggestion that Virgil is here following Attius (Philoctetes) 
'quem neque tueri contra nee adfari queas.' The meaning will then be, 

• whom none could easily behold, and none address.' 

625. aspersa, Ribb. from Med.; 'exspersa,' Forb., Con., etc. on 
authority of Servius, who explains it='madefacta.' and adds 'nam si 
aspersa dixeris, i.e. "irrorata," raweivojais et hyberbole iunguntur.* But 

* splashed,' the meaning claimed for ' exspersa,' is equally appropriate to 
aspersa; cp. 'imbre lutoque aspersus' Hor. Epp. i. 11. 12; 'aram 
sanguine aspergeret ' Cic. N. D. iii. 36. 88 ; and the Vulgate equivalent to 
'sprinkled' 2 Kings ix. 33, 'dipped' Rev. xix. 13 ; also 'aspergine' above 
1. 534. For 'exspersa' the only certain example is Lucr. v. 372 'exspergi 
quo possint moenia mundi' («' scattered abroad') — Catull. Ixvi. 77 and 
others being doubtful : and Servius' criticism applies as much to this as to 
aspersa. In spite, therefore, of the argument that the less usual word is 
more likely to have been altered, I have preferred to follow Ribbeck. 

632. immensns, 'in all his bulk' — w.ll. 'immensum' (Pal.), and 
'immensam,* to agree with antrum and ssniem respectively. 

634-636. sortiti, 'having drawn lots for our several parts.' Homer 
(Od. ix. 331 sqq.) makes them draw lots for four to go with Ulysses, 
terebramus, cp. the description of this process in Od. ix. 382 sqq. latebat, 
'lay sunken.' 

637. The Argive shield was laige and round, covering the whole body — 
the Cyclops' eye being compared to a huge round shield or glaring sun. 

643. viilgo »' passim,' cp. vi. 283. 

646, 647. deserta, see on ii. 713. otim traho, 'the while I drag (i. e. 
since I have been dragging) on my life.' 

652. foisset, virtual oratio obliqua after addizi me, 'I devoted myself 
to ' — i.e. determined that I would join. On construction see ii. 94. 

65S* 659* Ingens with monstram, not lumen, tmnoa mann, 'that 
liimself had lopped.' Quintilian viii. 4 cites a v. 1. 'mannm.' 
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663. inde, i.e. 'de fluctibus.' 

666-668. oelerare, historic infin. sio merito, * so deserving.' vertimus, 
the reading of Med., Pal., Gad., a, b, c (supported by Donatus), is abandoned 
by most editors for *verrimus,' which is a common poetical metaphor in 
connection with rowing (cp. I. 290 above, iv. 583, vi. 330, etc.) ; whereas 

• vertere * is rather used of ploughing (as G. L 147, Hor. Sat. i. i. 28). But 

• ploughing * the sea is a very natural metaphor, used apparently by Virgil 
in V. 141 (* freta versa*), x. 208 (*marmore verso') ; as also by Ovid (Her. 
xiii. 98), and Val. Flaccus with the frequentative form ' versare.' It seems 
better, therefore, to respect the strong ' consensus ' of MSS. and translate, 

• and bending forward (proni, cp. y. 147) plough the deep with labouring 
oars.' 

669. voois, 'the plashing' (of oars), cp. 1. 556 above. 

670, 671. affeotare, i.e. •• afFectandi ' (tov dmAai3^<r0ai), or 'affectando' 
(dat.)^see G. 1. 313. potiB, sc. 'est,' as xi. 148 ; Lucr. i. 453 ; Ter. Eun. 
ii. 3. 33. ' Potis ' and * pote ' are used indiscriminately with masc. and neut^ 
subject, aeqnare, 'match,* i.e. in swiftness, cp. x. 248: according to 
others, in depth ; but this seems inconsistent with 11. 664-665 above. 

673. intremuere, Vat., Pal., a,bte\ but most editors, including Ribbeck, 
prefer • contremuere ' (Med.) as the stronger word. The difference, however, 
is slight, intremuere being used e. g. of an earthquake (1. 581 above) ; cp. 
Cels. 3. 3 ' totum corpus intremuit.' 

683, 683. 'Keen terror drives us in hot haste to uncoil our sheets for 
any course we may (lit. * whithersoever,' cp. 1. 369 above), and spread our 
sails before the wind' (i.e. to winds that follow), rudentes, see 1. 267. 

684-686. The general sense of this disputed passage seems clear — ^viz. 

that even in their terror the Trojans remembered Helenus* warnings about 

Scylla and Charybdis, and so put back instead of running through the 

straits of Pelorum. The sudden change to 3 pers. in teneant is awkward, 

and suggestive of some defect in the passage : but the main point is how to 

take ni. Donatus on Ter. Eun. iii. 3. 3 (* nimirum,* see Munro, Lucr. i. 

377), Servius here, and Priscian, state that it = *ne,* cp. 'nive* inscrr. and 

Lncr. ii. 734; *ni* Catull. Ixi. 146 (see Ellis ad he,). If so, we must 

translate, * the commands of Helenus warn them not to hold on their way 

between Scylla and Charybdis, either course ('viam* in opposition to 

• cursus ') being within an ace of death.' But this implies an involved order 

of -words : and it is perhaps better (taking * ni ' = ' nisi ') to render, • warn us 

that either course between Scylla and Charybdis (i. e. keeping to the right or 

left shore) is within a hair's breadth of death, if men do not hold straight 

on' (i.e.' 'ni recto cursu utamur*) — cp. 'cursu* above 1. 300, Caes. B. G, 

V. 8 'vento intermisso cursum non tenuit,* 'tenere iter' Aen. v. 2. For 

leti disorhnine parvo (abl. of circumst.) cp. x. 511. Dr. Kennedy accepts 

Madvig's conjecture 'contra ac iussa . . .' and removes the colon after 

' cursus ;* the meaning then being that, contrary to Helenus* warnings about 

Scylla and Charybdis, they determine to sail back towards Pelorum ; but a 

north wind arising prevents tbem (1. 687). Ribbeck, objecting that to sail 

bet-veeen Scylla and Charybdis was not leti diaorimine parvo, but to meet 

certain destruction from one or other, restores 'Scylla atque Charybdis* 

N 2 
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from Vat. and transposes 11. 685, 686 ; utramque viam then « either 
towards Scylla and Charybdis, or back to the Cyclops* coast. 

687, 688. angnsta, i.e. on the Strait, vivo saxo, 'formed of natural 
rock.' 

689. The river Fantagias {JlavraK.ia.'s Thuc. vi. 4) is identified with the 
Porcari, which flows through a deep rarine between calcareous rocks at its 
mouth, affording a small but secure harbour for small vessels. 

690, 691. ' Such spots as these did Achaemenides the comrade of Ulysses* 
woes point out, recoasting the shores he had before wandered by.' For the 
pleonasm relegens retrorsus cp. G. i. 200. Both words are aira^ Ac7o/ici'a 
in Virgil, for which reason, and the apparent sympathy with Ulysses here 
ascribed to Aeneas, some reject the passage. Both lines are given by Med., 
Pal., Rom., and the second also by Vat., a fragment of which begins here : 
and they are cited by Priscian. 

692-696. Sicanio sinu, afterwards the Great Harbour of Syracuse. 
Ort7g:ia crossed nearly half its entrance, leaving 1 200 yards of water between 
itself and Flemyiium {Uktifi/iApiov Thuc. vii. 4) on the south side, prae- 
tenta, cp. vi. 60. Ribb. * Plemurium ' from Pal., Ver. fragm., Gud. : but 
Plemyrium preserves the usual transliteration of Greek v. -andosum is 
virtually a translation of the Greek name (from irKrjfifivpis) : cp. 11. 698, 70J 
below. For Alpheus and Arethnsa see £cl. x. 4, 5. 

698. exsupero, * pass by ;' so *superas* Eel. viii. 6. stagnantes trans- 
lates Helori (from t\os, 'marsh*). 

700, 701. Caznerina, Med., Pal., Rom., Ver., Gud., d^c:* Camarina ' most 
editions, to correspond to the Gk. Ka/tapiva: cp. however, * camera * = 
tcdfjuipa, and the general tendency in Latin to weakness and decay of vowel 
sounds : see Corssen, • Aussprache,' ii. 334 (2nd edition) ; Peile, L. and Gk. 
Etym. p. 280 (2nd edition), fatis nunquam conoeBsa moveri alludes to 
the oracle /x^ i«V« Katn&pivoa^' ajcivrjfros yd.p dfuivwv (a proverb against 
meddling even with admitted evils) ; the story being that the inhabitants, 
in defiance of the oracle, drained a marsh round their town and so made it 
accessible to the enemy. 

702. ' And Gela called by the name of its dangerous stream.' The river 
Gelas, apparently safe, was full of whirlpools ; Ov. Fast. iv. 470 ' Et te 
vorticibus non adeunde Gela.* Others take immanis as nom. sing, with 
Oela, referring it to the tyrants who ruled the place (?), or to its size 
(which however was not large) : while some explain immanis fluvii of the 
figure of the river on coins in the shape of a bull (which is common to 
many rivers, see G. iv. 372). Qela, ace. to Greek TtXd ; see Lachmann on 
Lucr. vi. 971. 

fluvii. With stems in '-io,* the Augustan poets as a rule contract the 
gen. sing, of substantives, though in adjectives it is often oncontracted — 
e. g. ' egregii altique silenti * Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 58. Propertius, Ovid, Lucan, 
and the later poets use the full form in ' -ii * (though the contracted form 
remained common in proper names, e.g. 'Capitoli,* 'Terenti,* *Livi,' etc.), as 
also do Cicero and Caesar ; Lucretius has ' navigii * v. 1006 ; and it seems 
to have been always accepted in Greek names — e.g. 'Palladii' Aen. ix. 151, 
'Sunii* Ter. Eun. iii. 3. 13. The occurrence, therefore, in this passage of a 
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form, exceptional no doubt in Virgirs time, but normal in the next 
generation, is no reason either for suspecting the line (Gossrau), or emend- 
ing to * fluvio ' (Porson, regarding * cognomine ' as adjective, cp. vi. 383), 
or explaining ' fluvii ' as an adjective (Lachmann on Lucr. v. 1006). Lach- 
mann is obliged to concede its use in hexameters with trisyllable words 
'apii,* 'spatii,' etc ; an admission which, together with the example from 
Lucretius, quite justifies VirgiPs * fluvii.' 

703, 704. arduiu explains Aorsgas (the Greek name for Agrigentum) as 
if from dKpoi ; cp. 11. 693, 698 above, magnanimum (again vi. 307, G. iv. 
476) and * superum * are examples in Virgil of the form * -um * in gen. plur. 
of adjective stems in * -o.' It is not a t:on traction for *-orum ; * but an older 
form = Gk. -flw, found in Oscan and Umbrian, and on early coins and 
inscriptions; gradually superseded by *-rum' = '-sam,' '-asam' (Skt.), and 
in and after Cicero's time (Orator 46, 155) only surviving in certain words, 
'nummum,' *deum,' etc. (Roby, i. % 365). In adjectives, Flautus has 
•celatum indagator* (Trin. ii. i. 14: but there is a v. 1. 'celati ') ; Terence 
*amicum,' *aequom' (Haut. Prol. 24, 27), etc. ; Ennius 'superum* (as also 
Virgil). 

705, 706. Selinus, Greek ScAii^oi/s, is confirmed by Ver. Schol. (Longus) ; 
though MSS. generally give 'Seiinys' or 'Selinis.' dura, i.e. 'difficilia.' 
oaeciB, i. e. * latentibus/ cp. v. 164. 

710. Legends fixed Anchises' death at various spots —Mount Ida, Pallene, 
the Thermaic Gulf, Arcadia, or in Italy after landing with Aeneas. Th^ 
authority of Virgil has established it at Drepanum (Trapani), where hi^ 
tomb is still shown. 
712. moneret, concessive, 'though warning.' 
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LIBER QUARTUS. 

The thread of the story, interrupted by the episode of Aeneas' narrative 
in Books II. and III, is now resumed with the tale of Dido's fatal passion, 
already indicated at the close of Book I. The development of her love 
and its result are first described (11. 1-172) : Aeneas, too, is half-won by her 
to stay (see 11. 332, 395, 458, etc.), but is called away by the commands of 
Jupiter (U. 223 sqq.) and the visions of his. father's shade (11. 351 sqq.) to 
fulfil his mission in Italy. He prepares to start, firm against the prayers 
and reproaches of the unhappy queen, who at last resolves on death ; the 
steps by which she is driven to her end being worked out in the latter part 
of the book, 11. 416-705, in the spirit of the artj of Greek tragedy. The 
struggle of individual passion against the will of heaven is the key-note 
throughout — the same kind of struggle as is represented, for example, in 
the ' Ajax ' of Sophocles ; and with the same sort of result, strange to our 
modem notions of right and wrong, in which the mere assertion of over- 
whelming power over human will, independently of any moral issues, is 
♦the end of all. The delineation of individual character is subordinate to 
the exhibition of the conflict of great forces : and the criticisms which 
modem feeling passes upon such an act as the desertion of Dido are, from 
the point of view of Greek or Roman epic, beside the question. From that 
point of view it is no drawback to the heroic presentment of Aeneas, that, 
like Ulysses, he deserts her who has given him all that a woman can give : 
his only fault is in remaining when Heaven bids him go. Nor, though 
Virgil in his powerful picture of Dido's grief and despair strikes a more 
modem note, and arouses our sympathy for the forsaken heroine, need we 
suppose that such was his intention, or such the effect upon Roman readers. 
For them and him Dido symbolised Carthage, as Aeneas symbolised Rome: 
and her fate, to Roman eyes, was only right, an echo of the old cry *De- 
lenda est Carthago.* 

No part of the Aeneid is a better sample of Virgil's poetical power ; and 
none exhibits more clearly his originality in the treatment of epic material. 
The passion of Dido is suggested by that of Medea in the * Argonautica ' 
(Book III) of ApoUonius Rhodius: but whereas Apollonius dwells on 
Medea before her marriage, resigning home under the influence of enchant- 
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ments stronger than her own, Virgil concentrates all his power on the de- 
scription of Dido in her abandonment and despair, passing over the earlier 
stages of her fatal love. For a more detailed discussion of this and other 
features of Virgirs story the reader is referred to Conington, ' General In- 
troduction to the Aeneid/ and Nettleship, 'Suggestions,* pp. 31-37. 

I, 2. iamdudnm, 'for some time;' see on ii. 103. oarpitor, 'wastes;* 
cp. below 1. 33, G. iii. 315 ; Hor. Od. iv. 9. 33. 

3. multa, virtually adverbial with recursat, * oft rises to her thought 
the hero's worth, the glories of his line.' 

8. unanimam = sympathising, ' the sister of her heart.' male, see G. i. 105. 

10, II. novns, 'unwonted.' quam sese, etc., 'with what a mien I how 
stout his frame and martial might I ' armis, from ' arma,' as x. 735 : 
though Con. takes it « ' shoulders ' from ' armus ' (cp. xi. 644, i. 589), and 
refers the whole description to Aeneas' person. 

13. * Fear proves a base-bom soul; but he — by what fates tossed, what 
tale of wars was his ! ' degeneres ; cp. Tac. Aim. vi. 42 ' probra in Arta- 
banum fundebant, matema origine Arsaddem, cetera degenerem.' 

15-19. sederet (cp. ii. 660) of her present resolve; pertaeaum ftiis- 
set, of her past experience, vellem, petitio obliqua after sederet. 
potiii ; this use of indie, for the more usual conj. in conditional sentences 
is frequent with auxiliary verbs — the performance of the action, not its 
power, lawfulness, etc., being dependent on the condition : cp. Juv. x. 1 23 
* Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic Omnia dixisset,* Ter. Ajid. iv. 3. 8 
'potuerat quiesci, si hie quiesset.' potui suooumbere »- ' succubuissem.' 
See also on £cl. i. 80. 

21-23. caede, i.e. of Sychaeus, Dido's first husband, i. 348 sqq.: fira- 
tema either* 'by a brother,' i.e. Pygmalion; or 'a brother's blood,' 
Sychaeus being Pygmalion's brother-in-law. The latter seems simplest. 
labantem, proleptic ; impulit 'ut labaret : ' cp. i. 660, iii. 237, xii. 94, and 
see Gossrau here. 

24, 25. * But I would have (optem, potential) earth itself yawn for me 
to its depths (ima).' dehiscat, adigat, petitio obliqua after optem. 

26, 27. Erebo [Vat., Rom., Pal. (ist), St. Gall, Gud. (ist)], * in Erebus ; ' 
cp. vii. 140 : * Erebi,' Con. from Med., Pal. (2nd), Gud. (2nd), b, c, Ser- 
vius mentions both readings, ante repeats prius in 1. 24 ; cp. irpti^ . . . ir/>h^ 
j} Hom. II. i. 97, viL 481, etc. The indicatives violo, resolve state this 
result as a fact rather than a purpose (' violem '). Dido says, * May I die 
before dishonour comes ' (not shall or may come) ; and the mood employed 
indicates a presentiment that it is coming. She sees before her eyes a 
possibility of falling away from her first love. On the grammatical ques- 
tion see Hand, Tursell. s. v. ' antequam : * * Loquenti permissum est utrum 
rem velit fiituram ac possibilem cogitare, an certam et absolutam ponere.' 
pudor, •honour,' as below 1. 322. resolvo, see ii. 157. 

30. sinum, ' her bosom.' Dido's tears betray the working of her mind, 
already fuU.of the passion which she thinks to avert by prayers; cp. 11. 27, 
6^, and Hor. Od. iv. i. 33, 34. 

31-34. O luce, etc., 'O dearer to a sister's eyes than light, will you 
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waste and pine in loneliness throughout your prime, nor know sweet 
children and the joys of love? Think you the ashes and spirit of the 
dead take note of this?' For luce see ii. 85; carpere, above 1. i. iu- 
venta, abl., ii. 421 ; * Manes sepultos * iii. 67. id . . . 8epultos = *can it 
gratify the dead Sychaeus that you should remain a widow?' 

35- aegram, 'in your sorrow.' mariti, 'suitors;' see on Eel. viii. 18, 
Aen. ii. 344. 

36. liibyae, locative. Tyro, local ablative. 

38. placito, 'welcome/ as opposed to the suit of larbas, etc.; cp. G. ii. 
425. For dative of indirect object* with pugnare cp. xi. 600 ; Gossrau 
cites similar constructions with 'certare/ 'luctari.' 

40-44- «©nus, in apposition to urbes, cp. i. 339. aiti, instr. abl., 
' through drought' Baroaei is an anachronism, Barce having been founded 
many years later; cp. Hdt. iv. 160. germani minas, cp. 1. 325 below. 
45. secimda, 'by favour of/ see i. 156. 
49. rebus, 'fortune,' or 'state; ' as in 'res prosperae,' etc. 
50-53- veniam, 'grace;' see on i. 519. litatis, of favourable sacrifice; 
cp. ii. 118. indulge hospitio, 'let kindness have free way; ' cp. vi. 135, 
ix. 165, 615; Cic. Am. 15 ^veteres amicitias spemere, indulgere novis".' 
hospitio, see on iii. 15. desaevit, 'rages fiercely,' as x. 569, Hor. Epp. 
i. 3. 14 * tragica desaevit et ampullatur in arte : ' ' de- ' being intensive, as in 
'derigesco* (iii. 260), ' deposcor,' 'demiror,' 'deierare* (Ter. Eun.'ii. 3. 
39), etc non traotabile = ' intractabilis ' G. i. 2 1 r . 

54 sqq. Dido's scruples are soothed by Anna's advice, and she lets her 
passion have its way. 

55. solvit pudorem, 'banished shame' or 'modesty.* 
56-60. paoem, as iii. 261. per aras, 'among' and so 'at all the 
altars;' cp. ii. 501, v, 86 (Gossrau). 'Per' denotes local extent, and = 
^through,' 'among,' 'over,' etc., according to context, de more, see on 
iii. 65. Iegiferae«d€a^io0<5^, a title of Demeter. Hdt. vi. 91. Lyaeo 
= AvaiV (M}«v), and corresponds to the Italian 'Liber.' Virgil makes 
Dido sacrifice, * m the true spirit of tragic irony, ... to Ceres, Apollo, and 
Lyaeus, the deities presiding over the foundation of cities and the giving 
of laws, when she is forgetting her duty as a queen ; to Juno the goddess 
of marriage, when she is forgetting her faith to her husband ' (Nettleship, 
' Suggestions,* p. 33). See also Con. adloc. 

63, 64. instaurat, • celebrates,' makes the day a festival with gifts. 
Originally «' renew' (as v. 94, viii. 283); and then in connection with 
sacred rites, from which the idea of renewal is inseparable, it = • sollemnem 
facere ; ' cp. iii. 62, Liv. xxvii. 36. 9 ' eo anno primum (b. c. 208) memo- 
riae proditum est . . . ludos Romanes semel instauratos ab aedilibus cura- 
libus.' inhians, 'poring over.' spirantia, 'yet quivering;' cp. Sen. 
Thyest. 756 ' Spirant venae corque adhuc pavidum salit.' pectoribus, see 
Introd. IV, p. Iii, and cp. Eel. i. 19. 

65-67. ignarae, i.e. 'blind' to the real state of Dido, who is already 
beyond their help, est =' edit' For moUes, cp. CatuU. xlv. 16 'Ignis 
mollibus ardet in medullis,' i.e. 'melting' under the effect of passion. So 
Plant. Most. i. 3. 86 'medullitus amare.' interea, * all the while.' 
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69-73. quails, etc., 'like a doe struck by an arrbw, whom unawares 
some comitryman, a-hunting with his bow amid the Cretan woods, has 
shot at from afar, and left his winged steel unknowing of his prize : she 
scours in flight the woods and glades of Dicte, the deadly shaft still stick- 
ing in her side.* Note the variety of expression in sagitta, tolls, ferrum, 
hamndo ; cp. i. 175, ii. 453. agens tells, i. e. * driving with his bow and 
arrows,' cp. i. 191. nesoius, i.e. 'not knowing* that he has hit, owing to 
the distance and the trees. 

77. eadem, i.e. Dido, *now in turn,* etc. 

80-83. * Then, when all have gone, and the moon in turn veils her light 
in darkness (as the sun had done ' lal^ente die ') and the setting stars invite 
repose, alone she sorrows in the empty hall, throwing herself on the conch 
where he has lain : he is not there, yet still she sees his face and hears his 
voice.' For the rhetorical (and pathetic) iteration absens absentem cp. 
iii. 383 ; Plant. Most. ' adsum praesens praesente tibi.* 

84. capta, nom. sing., ' charmed by the likeness to his sire.' 

88,89. pendent, etc., 'idle hang the works thus broken off; huge 
threatening walls, and cranes that tower to heaven'.* The picture seems 
to be that of cranes -or other implements standing idle on the unfinished 
walls. 

90 sqq. Juno, seeing Dido's state, suggests to Venus that Aeneas should 
wed her, and set up the Trojan kingdom at Carthage ; thus hoping to keep 
him from Italy (1. 106). The idea is from ApoU. Rhod. iii. 6 sqq., where 
Hera and Athene beg Aphrodite to inspire Medea with love for Jason. 

91. neo fbmam, ' and that honour is no bar to her passion.* 

93-95* egregiam, ironical ; so also magnum et memorablle. MSS. 
give numen, i.e. 'your power;* but early editions ' nomen ' = * fame ' or 
* renown,* which Con. is possibly justified in retaining, the two words being 
also confused in 11. 768, etc. ; cp. ii. 583. Either reading is nom. to * est ' 
understood. 

96. adeo seems to emphasize the clause, as in Eel. ii. 25, ' I am not so 
blind after all.* Virgil imitates Lucr. i. 136, 921 'nee me animi fallit,* 
substituting * adeo * for * animi : * see also G. iii. 289. 

98. * But what shall be the end (limit, cp. Eel. x. 25), or whither shall 
such conflict lead?* (i.e. 'quorsum progrediemini certamine vestro?* 
Forb.). For quo cp. Eel. i. 72, Aen. i. 370, ii. 150; Hor. Epp. i. 5. 12. 
Kenn. adopts the conjecture * certamina tanta * (sc. ' exercemus *) ; cp. ix. 
J 43, 486, xii. 790 for similar variations, 

99, 100. quln . . . exercemus? 'Let us rather work a lasting peace;* 
see on Eel. ii. 71. 

102. * With common sway and joint authority let us rule this people ; ' 
'auspicia habere* was the prerogative of Roman magistrates; cp, vii. 256. 

104. dotales, 'in dower;* cp. ix. 737, xi. 369. 

105. slmulata mente, 'with assumed feeling.* enlm gives the reason 
why Venus also speaks craftily. 

no. 'But I drift uncertain as to destiny ; * cp. 376, x. 631. 
114, 115. ezoeplt, * replied,* i.e. took up the conversation; cp. ix. 258, 
and see on G. ii. 345, meoum erit, etc., * that toil shall rest with me ; ' 
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cp. Phaedr. ii. 5. 25 'Mnlto maioris alapae mecum veneiint;* Sil. Ital. viii. 
330 (Aem. Paullus loq. to Q. Fabius Max.) * Mecum erit haec prorsus 
pietas; mentemque feremns In Poenos, invicte, tuam.' [The ceferences to 
£cl. ii. 12, Plaut. Rud. v. a. 65, and Liv. iv. 3a. 5 are not appropriate.] 
quod instat, ' onr design.' 

119. Titan, cp. vi. 725. retezerit, 'has lightened,' i.e. 'uncovered' 
Cretego'), cp. V. 65, ix. 461. 

121. 'While the plumes flutter, and enclose the wood with a circuit of 
toils.' alae, see on G. iii. 372. Another interpretation, 'while horsemen 
(lit. 'troops') hurry to and fro,' is supported by Sil. Ital. (ii. 419), who, 
describing this scene as represented on Hannibal's shield, uses the ex- 
pression ' alae venantum,' showing that he so understood Virgil. 

125. oerta, predicate, as vii. 548, 'if I may rely on your compliance.' 
Juno would be present as the goddess of marriage. Line 126 is repeated 
from i. 73. 

128. dolis repertis, abl. abs., 'in her discernment of the fraud' (dolis, 
sc. 'lunonis'). Some, wrongly restricting 'reperio' to the meaning 
'invent' or 'create' (see e.g. Plaut. Bacch. iii. 6. 37, Most. v. i. 62), 
render, ' laughed at the trick devised * (by Juno or herself) ; cp. for construc- 
tion Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 83 'ridetur fictis rerum.' 

131, 132. rara^ 'open,' a fixed epithet of nets, as distinct from close- 
woven fabrics ; cp. Hor. Epod. ii. 33, where ' rara retia ' are set for small 
birds, so that it cannot = * wide-meshed' (Forb.). As a military term 
*rari,' *in open order,' is opposed to • conferti * = ' in close order,' Caes. 
B. G. V. 16 ; cp. Aen. ix. 508. odora canum vis, ' keen scenting hounds,' 
a periphrasis analogous to the use of /3ia, yikvo^ in Greek ; used by Lucr. 
iv. 683 * permissa canum vis ' « * far-reaching power of scent,* which prob- 
ably suggested Virgil's adaptation here : cp. also Lucr. vi. 122a. 

13^9 139- crines, etc., 'her hair is tied in a golden knot, a golden dasp 
fastens up her purple cloak.' 

143-149. For the story of Apollo's joumeyings see Con. note, hiber- 
nam, * his winter home.' instaurat, ' holds festal dances ;' see above 1. 63. 
premit flngena, cp. vi. 80. On statues of Apollo the long flowing hair 
(see on i. 740 'crinitus') is carefully arranged into shape by a 'wreath' of 
bay (fironde) and a * diadem ' or ' circlet * (auro). 

152. deieotae, 'driven dovm' (towards the hunters). 

154. transmittunt, ' scour the plains in flight.' 

158. votis, dat. with dari, *to be granted to his prayer.' inertia, 'un- 
resisting.' 

160. misoeri, see i. 124. 

164. teota, ' places of shelter.' 

166-168. prima, adverbiaL ' Earth first, and Juno bride-escorting, gave 
the sign.' For pronuba see on vii. 319 ; ooniibiia, i. 73. 

170, 171. neque enim, 'she heeds not the eyes or tongues of men ; 'tis 
no longer on secret love that her heart is set.' specif, 'appearances.' 

1 74 sqq. The hint for this celebrated description of Fame comes from 
Homer's personifications of "Oaaa, (Rumour) IL ii. 93, Od. xxiv. 41 2 : but 
the detail is mainly Virgil's own. 
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1 75. ' Her motion lends her force, and she gathers strength as she goes ; * 
cp. Lucr. vi. 340. 

176, 177. metu, 'through fear,' prime being adverbial, • Primum 
tioiida serpit, et caute contrahit corporis spedem, mox facta audacior alta 
incedit ' (Gossrau). Cp. Homer's description of "Epts (' Strife '), II. iv. 442, 
443 *Ht' 6X171; n\v wpSn-a /topvaatrat, airrSLp iweira Olpavf lo'r^pc^c xdpvf Koi 
hft x^ovl 0aiv€i. 

1 78. deorum, objective gen., ' wrath at heaven.* Coeas, a Titan, G. i. 
379. Snoeladxu, a giant, son of Earth, Aen. iii. 578. 

185-187. stridena, 'hurtling.' For the rhythm cp. Eel. v. 21, G. iv. 
196. deolinat, ' droops.' oustos, * a spy.' teoti, turribus point to the 
interference of Fame in private and public affairs. 

190. oanebat, 'told;' see on ii. 124. 

193-195. qaam longa (sc. * est '), ' all its length ;' cp. viii. 86. osptos, 
' enthralled by shameful love.' haeo foeda, ' these foul reports.' 

202. solum and limina are nominative; cp. for similar transitions 
i. 639, vii. 732, xi. 538. 

203, 204. animi, *in heart;' see on G. iii. 189, 289. numina, *the 
presence of the gods ; ' cp. i. 447. 

206, 207. nunc, i.e. * since I (larbas) have introduced thy worship.' 
Iienaeum honorem, 'an offering of wine;' cp. i. 736 *laticum hon- 
orem.' 

209, 210. The emphasis is on nequiquam, oaeoi, inania. *Is our 
terror vain; aimless the lightnings that appal our souls, and idle their 
thunder-roll?* caeoiy 'blind,' 'random;* so 'caeca vestigia' vi. 30; 
* caecae exsecrationes ' Liv. xl. 10. . miaoent, of the ' confused ' rolling of 
thunder ; see on G. i. 359. 

212, 213. oui litus, etc., 'to whom we have given this shore to till, 
and laws to bind her in its use ' (' cui sub certa lege locum concessi, ut 
dominus ' — Gossrau). larbas pretends to view Dido as holding under him. 
For the legal phrase * lex loci ' see the Lex Agiaria of no b.c. (Corp. Insc. 
Lat. 200) line 85, where the Censors are said * agri, aedifici, loci . . . legem 
dicere,' to the tenants— i.e. to prescribe the conditions of tenure. 

216, 217. * Supporting^ with a Lydian bonnet his chin and anointed locks.' 
The mitra (cp. ix. 616) was tied under the chin with strings, subnixus, 
Med., Pal., Gud., a, d, c [Vat., Rom., wanting here], and gramm. : Rib- 
beck, however, reads ' subnexus ' from one Leyden MS. of later than the loth 
century (ProU. xiii. $ 16. p. 356), referring to a like construction of ' innexus' 
Aen. vi. 281, vii. 669, and to Stat. Silv. v. 3. 115 'comam subnexus' (where, 
however, the reading seems doubtful). ' Tying ' is no doubt a more natural 
idea than ' supporting : * but this, on the principle ' potior lectio difficillima,' 
gives additional force to the overwhelming testimony of MSS. for sub- 
nixus. 

a 1 8. quippe qualifies ironically the whole clause — 'we, forsooth, are 
bringing gifts to thy temple, and cherishing an idle belief.* famam, the 
general report that Jupiter is a powerful god, disproved (says larbas) by 
events. 

320-237. Jupiter sends Mercurius to recall Aeneas to a remembrance of his 
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mission to Italy ; a divine command which justifies the subsequent desertion 
of Dido. 

323-225. vooa Zephyrofl, 'call the winds ' (to aid thy flight) ; cp. 'ventis 
vocatis* V. 211, viii. 707, also v. 604. Others explain, to aid Aeneas' 
voyage; or 'challenge the winds* (in speed), cp. G. iii. 194. exspectat, 
intrans., as 'avertit' i. 104, * praecipitare * ii. 9, iv. 251, 'rotare* x. 362, 

* tardare' ib. 856, and other examples cited by Gossrau on i. 104. * Exspecto ' 
is common enough with an object-clause following (e.g. 'rusticus exspectat, 
dum defluat amnis ' Hor. Epp. i. 2. 42) ; and Virgil's use of it here is but a 
slight extension of that use. 

227-231. * No laggard, I ween, did his fair mother pledge her son to be ; 
'twas not for this she snatched him twice from Grecian arms : no, but a 
chief to rule Italy big with empire and fierce in war, to hand on the race of 
Teucer's lofty line, and bring the world beneath its sway.* talexn, *ut 
Carthagine exspectaret/ bis, from Diomede, Iliad v. 311 sqq., and from 
the Greeks at the fall of Troy, Aen. ii. 589 sqq. Tindioat, historic present; 
though Gossrau here classes it with the idioms noticed on ii. 375. gravidam 
imperils, ace. to some — * with many thrones or kingdoms ; ' but the 
context obviously refers to the future of Italy, which is as it were preg- 
nant with future destinies. The plur. imperils is perhaps only a poetical 
hyperbole. 

232-234. If he cares not for himself, he must not harm his son's 
prospects, super sua laude, * for his own fair fame.' The insertion of 
ipse is like Greek vpds aitrbs ovtov, and is frequent (metri gratia) in 
Ovid's pentameters, e.g. Am. i. 7. 26 'poenam fortis in ipse meam,' Her. 
12. 18 * Ut caderet cultu cultor ab ipse suo.' 

237. *Let him sail: that word says all (lit. this is the point); be this 
our message,' nuntiua, as viii. 583, xi. 897, etc.; Cat. Ixxxiv. 10 'Cum 
subito aflfcrtur nuntius horribilis,' Cic. Phil. xiii. 9. 16 'cum repente 
affertur ei de quarta nuntius.' Others explain, * be thou our herald of this 
message' (liio = 'de hac re'); but it is surely parallel to haeo summa 
est. 

239-241. talaria, 'anklets,' i.e. the winged sandals with which Mer- 
curius is generally represented. Homer, in the passages which Virgil here 
follows (11. xxiv. 339 sqq., Od. v. 43 sqq.), calls them merely vcSiAa. Cp. 
Ov. Met. iv. 667, 730 (of Perseus) ; Cic. Att. xiv. 21. 4 (Watson 113) 'qua 
re talaria videamus ; quidvis enim potius est quam castra.' rapido pariter 
oum flamine, * on the wings of the wind,' &fia vvoi^ ivifioio Horn. /. c. 

344. resignat, if taken in its ordinary sense of * unseals * (• testamenta,' 

* litteras,' etc.), must refer to the custom of opening the eyes of a corpse 
(closed as usual after death) when on the pyre, that the spirit might see its 
way to Hades. But morte«*at' or 'in,' not 'after, death' (cp. 11. 436, 
502) ; and we nowhere find this act attributed to Mercurius as \fnixoironit6s — 
e. g. Stat. Theb. i. 304 sqq., where all his attributes are enumerated. Why 
should not resignat here = * seal up ' — i. e. duly or solenmly, according to 
the force of 're' in certain uses of *reddere' (see on iii. 333), 'reponere* 
(iv. 392, vii. 134), etc.? 'Seals up the eyes in death' would then be an 
extension of the sleep-producing or dispelling power attributed by Homer 
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(Od. xxiv. 3) to Hermes' wand, natural to the conception of \f/vxo90fjnr6s : 
and it does not seem beyond the possible limits which Virgil (who nowhere 
else uses the word) allows himself in the use of language. 

249. piniferum, a natural epithet of a mountain, cp. £cl. x. 14: but 
there seem to be no pines in Africa. 

252. paribus nitons alis, * poising himself on even wing.* paribus, as 
in V. 657, ix. 14, seems little more than a stereotyped expression, originally 
implying wings equally spread for flight, or some such idea. 

256-258. * Just so he flew *twixt heaven and earth towards (or along) the 
sandy coast of Libya and clove the winds in his course, as he came from his 
mother s sire (i.e. Atlas, Maia being one of the Pleiades), e*en he, Cyllene's 
offspring.' Ribbeck restores * ad ' from Pal. 2, Gud. i : Med., a, d, c, giving 
AC (i e. according to Ribb. at), and Pal. i AO : perhaps rightly, but 
the evidence is incomplete. Without ' ad,' litus harenosum is accus. of 
motion towards ; or possibly (as Dr. Kennedy suggests) volabat litus is 
like • currimus aequor,' i.e. ' "over " or " along " the shore.' The expedient of 
separating litus harenosum from volabat, and making litus . . . ventos- 
que seoabat^' volabat inter,' i.e. a mere repetition of the previous line, 
introduces a fresh difficulty (in the meaning of seoabat) without improve- 
ment in sense. Bentley's emendation, * legebat ' for ' volabat,' is ingenious, 
but unnecessary. 

259. magalia (cp. i. 421) is a variety for ' mapalia * G. iii. 340, where see 
note. 

261. Alluded to by Juv. v. 45 * Nam Virro, ut multi, gemmas ad pocula 
transfert A digitis, quas in vaginae fronte solebat Ponere zelotypo iuvenis 
praelatus larbae.' Cp. Aen. ii. 3ii with Juv. iii. 198 ; see below 1. 329. 

265. invadit, * attacks him ' (with words, as * aggreditur dictis ' 1. 93), 
and so 'addresses sternly' (Kenn.). 

369. torquet, 'guides,* 'directs; * cp. ix. 93, xii. 180. 

271. teris . . . terris, a jingle probably intentional, and analogous to the 
contrasts of quantity noticed on ii. 663. Cp. * canit . . . canentem ' x. 191- 
192, 417, 418 ; and 'parere p^bat' above 1. 238. 

273. Omitted from the text by Med., Pal. (Vat., Rom., wanting here), but 
added by a later hand in the margin ; Gud., a, d, have it inserted in different 
ways, c only having it in the text as originally written. It might have 
either slipped in, or dropped out, from a transcriber's more or less perfect 
recollection of Jupiter's speech (1. 233 above) : and, in the absence of cleai^er 
evidence, may be retained for convenience of notation. 

274. spes luli, ' the promise of your heir lulus,' lit. * hope afforded by' 
(gen. of subject). 

277. medio sermone, 'in mid discourse,' expresses the suddenness of 
Mercury's disappearance. Servius' explanation, * half-way through the dia- 
logue,* i. e. without Aeneas replying, is over-ingenious. 

283, 284. • The thoughts in his mind are expressed in a sort of oratio 
obliqua, as in G. iv. 504, 505* (Con.), ambire = * circumire precando,' as 
Hor. Od. i. 35. 5 *Te pauper ambit sollicita prece Ruris colonus ;* cp. the 
English colloquialism 'to come round' a person. * By what address can he 
entreat the maddened queen ? what first beginning can he make ? ' 
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285, a86. These lines recur viii. 90, ai, where their meaning is drawn 
out by a simile (see note ad loc.). Line 286 is omitted by Vat., PaL, Gud. 
(Rom. wanting), but added by a later hand on margin of Vat., Gud. [Vat, 
it should be said, begins here after a break]. 

287. * Then as he thought on each this seemed the wiser plan : * *fl8€ 8^ 
cl <f>poviovri ^odiraaTO itip^iov tlvai Iliad xiv. 23. 

289-294. aptent, etc. conj. of petitio obliqua dependent on the 
command implied in vooat. sese interea . . . temptaturuin is ordinary 
oratio obliqua, dependent on the idea of simple statement implied in vooat. 
' He bids them fit out, etc ... ; saying that he himself, etc' quia . . . modus, 
'what the happiest course for his need.' For modus =** ratio * cp. idi. 
157. etc. 

297-299. motuBque, etc., 'was the first to catch the coming change, 
fearing where all seemed safe. Once more fell Fame brings news that 
maddens her heart, of ships equipped and mustering crews.' omnia tuta 
timens explains prima — before anyone else could see any danger. lEiacLem, 
if nom. sing., as generally assumed, must refer back to 1. 173 ,* cp. a possible 
parallel in xi. 336. Is it, however, impossible to make it ace. plur. = < eadem 
quae adhuc timet?' the sense would then be, ' Rumour confirms her fears.* 

301-303. 'Like a Bacchanal, roused by the stir of the sacred emblems, 
when the cry of Bacchus is heard, and the recurring rites goad his votaries, 
and Cithaeron calls them with shouts by night.' sacris, the thyrsus, cista, 
statue of the god, etc. carried in the Bacchanal processions and violently 
shaken; cp. Hor. Od. i. 18. 11 'non ego te, candide Bassareu, Invitum 
quatiam,' iii. 15. 10 'Pulso Thyias uti condta tympano;* and Eur. Bacch. 
64 sqq. trieterioa (TfH€Trjpid€s ib. 133), i.e. returning every other year ; 
so the Olympic vcKracrijp/; was a cyde of four full years. Cp. Ov. Fast. i. 
394 * Tertia quae solito tempore bruma refert,' Macrobius Sat. i. 18. 3 'in 
hoc monte Pamasso Bacchanalia altemis annis agnntur;' and Sandys on 
Eur. Bacch. 131. 

311-314. The stress is on Troia: 'What! if 'twere no strange soil, no 
new home that you were seeking, if the Troy of other days were standing 
yet, would you make even for Troy across yon heaving main ? Flying — 
and from meV 

316-318. oonubia, the furtive union (L 168). hymenaeos, the wedlock 
to which she hoped it was a prelude (inoeptos, cp. 11. 171, 172). Aiit aut 
. . . meum, ' if aught in me was pleasant in your eyes.' 

321-324. *For your sake too mine honour has been quenched, and the 
good name of old, mine only passport to heaven. To whom do you leave 
me to die, fair guest? — ay, guest, the only relic of a husband's name.* 
sidera adibam, * I was approaching, i.e. had a chance of rising to, inmior- 
tality.' 

327. susoepta, lit. 'raised;' properly (like *tollere') of a father ac- 
knowledging his offspring by the symbolical action of lifting it from the 
ground, Ter. And. i. 3. 14 Vquicquid peperisset, decrevemnt toUere^' ib. ii. 
3. 27; Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 45; cp. mfo^iv Aristoph. Nub. 531. In Plant. 
Epid. iv. 1. 34 of the mother, as here, 'filiam quam ex te suscepi:' cp. ix. 547. 

328, 329. parvuluB Aeneas, perhaps from Catull. Ixi. a 16 ' Toiquatus 
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volo parvulus . . . Dnlce rideat ad patrem.' Juvenal's allusion is well known 
(v. 138) *nullus tibi parvulus aula Lnserit Aeneas, nee fiha dulcior illo.' 
tamen, 'after all ;' see on Ed. x. 31. For referret ('recall*) cp. x. 766, 
and Juv. i. 66 • multum referens de Maecenate.' 

330. * Then should I not seem utterly duped and forsaken.' oapta is 
stronger than * decepta ' would be ; so Lucr. i. 938 (of physicians sweeten- 
ing the edge of a cup of medicine) * Ut puerorum aetas . . . perpotet amarum 
Absinthi laticem, deceptaque non capiatur (' though beguiled may not be 
betrayed ') Sed . . . recreata valescat' Cp. G. i. 426. 

333. fando, see on ii. 6. 

33 7- pro re, 'as the case requires/ i.e. I need say but little; 'pro 
tempore * Eel. vii. 35. 

339. haec, i. e. ' coniugalia.' Aeneas retorts to Dido's indignant hospes I 
(1. 323), that he never thought of any other than 'hospitalia foedera.' 

343> 344* manerent, of the present result, 'would still be standing;' 
posnissem, of a past contingency, ' I should ere now have built.' reoidiva, 
'revived* or 'restored'— a Virgilian use (cp. vii. 322, x. 58) of the word, 
which elsewhere *=* recurring,* e.g. of a fever (Celsus, circ. 37 a. d.). xnanu 
is almost pleonastic, though perhaps just suggesting the idea of personal 
effort, as often with 'ipse,' G. iii. 395, etc. Cp. G. iii. 32, ii. 156, Aen. 
xi. 505. 

345i 346* Orynaetu, see Eel. vi. 7a. aortes, 'oracles' (as often written 
on little tablets or • lots ') ; ' responsa sortium ' Liv. i. 56 (of the Delphic 
oracle). 

353-355. turbidft, ' troubled.' ospitia iniuria oari, ' the wrong to one 
so dear.' caput, like itipa, K^^aXii «s * a person,' cp. viii. 483 ; * ridiculum 
caput!' Ter. And. ii. 2. 34, 'tam cari capitis' Hor. Od. i. 24. a, iv. 28. 
20 ; and with numerals (like our so many ' head ' or ' souls *), ' quot ca- 
pitum vivunt' Hor. Sat. ii. i. 27. fatalibus, 'destined.' 

357. caput, as above, ' I call us both to witness.' 

362-364. iamdudum, ' for a while.' Dido looks at him askance (aversa) 
throughout his speech, and bursts out at the end of it. taoitia, unaccom- 
panied by words, * with silent glances;' cp. Lucan. i. 533 'tacitum sine 
nubibus uUis Fulmen ' (i. e. without thunder), et aic . . . profatur, ' and 
then bursts out in fury :' for the force of sic see on i. 225. 

368. mftiara, sc 'mala;' 'quid prius, quid posterius dicam?* (Ser- 
vius). 

373-378. nuaquam, etc., 'nowhere is there faith to be trusted.' ezoepi, 
i. e. from his wanderings, see on G. ii. 345. feror, see 1. no above, hor- 
rida iu88% ' his grisly mandate ' — a contemptuous reference to 11. 356 sqq. 

379. 'Aye, Gods above ply tasks like these. 

Such cares disturb their life of ease ' (Con.) 
N'ote the bitter irony of Dido's words, quietos. Homer's B^cH fitta (t&orrct 
Od. V. 122. 

38a. pia, 'kind;' cp. 'pietas (deorum) * ii. 536, etc. 

384. sequar, etc., • I will haunt him with (a Fury's) murky brands, though 
far away.' Virgil reproduces the Greek notion of *Epiink9 — a personification 
of the curses that wait on wrong-doing and the stings of accusing con- 
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science: cp. I. 471 below (and iii. 331). The thought is from ApoU. Rhod. 
iv. 385 \k hk at vdrprfs AMk* ifial a iXdaeiav 'Epivvts. litore, abl. loci, 
see below I. 392 and on G. i. 430. 

387. The first hint of her resolution to die : the news of the effect pro- 
duced on Aeneas by her spectre or apparition is to reach her in the under- 
world. Bub is almost adverbial, *down to the shades below;' see on 

vii. 557. 

391. susoipiunt, Med., Gud., a, d, c; 'succipiunt* Pal., which Ribb. 
retains; cp. i. 175, vi. 249 (Vat., Rom. wanting). This seems to be one of 
the cases of varying orthography noted, Introd. Ill, p. xlii. 

39a. thalamo, variously explained as dat. with verb implying motion, 
analogous to *it caelo,* etc. ; or local abl. as in G. i. 430, ix. 214 (sec notes 
ad locc), cp. the two uses of * sisto * 1. 634 below (* hue siste ') and G. ii. 
419 * O qui me ... in vallibus Sistat.* reponimt, * lay her down ;* cp. vii. 
1 34 ; Hor. Od. i. 9. 6, and note on • resignat ' above 1. 244. 

397> 39^* inoumbunt, ' set to work ;' cp. ix. 73. litore toto, ' all along 
the shore ;' see note to ii. 421. luicta, * well-pitched,* viii. 91. 

405-407. calle angusto: for this habit of ants see on G. i. 380. cogunt, 
* muster.' fervet, 'the path is all alive (or aglow) with work;' cp. viii. 677. 
(according to one interpretation). Mart, ii.64. 7 *fora litibus onmia fervent' 
moras, 'laggards;' cp. Ter. And. ii. 3. 21 'his moribus,' 'such a character.' 

409-411. fervSre, see on G. i. 456. mi9oeri, 'a confused noise,' ib. 359 
' all the port a tumult of loud cries/ 

412-415. improbe amor, cp. £cl. viii. 49. animos . . . relinquat, 'bid 
her proud spirit yield to love, lest aught she leave untried, and die in vain.' 
firustra, i. e. if she could regain Aeneas* love without it. 

419. * If I have borne the thought of (lit. been able to expect) so great a 
sorrow, I shall also have stiength to endure it.' For sperare see on £cl. 
viii. 26. 

421-423. Bolam, etc., ' for you alone that traitor made his friend, to you 
confided his very inmost thoughts; you only knew the time to reach his 
softer side.* colore, oredere, historic infin. representing imperfect (fre- 
quentative), cp. xi. 822. sensus, lit. 'feelings,' as xii. 914. aditus et 
tempora, hendiadys=' tempora viri moUiter adeundi.' 

427. Diomede was said to have stolen Anchises' bones, but met with so 
much ill fortune in consequence, that he restored them to Aeneas. [Servius 
gives the story on Varro's authority, adding that Cato said Anchises reached 
Italy alive.] Virgil ascribes to Dido that strong Roman feeling against 
violation of tombs, to which was afterwards due the preservation of the 
Christian catacombs at Rome. Cicero (Tusc. i. 12. 27) refers to the 'in- 
expiabilis religio * on this point as evidence of a belief in a future existence, 
oinerem Manesve, 'ashes and spirit,' are often coupled, as above 1. 34; 
cp. Liv. xxxi. 30 ' onmium nudatos manes, nullius ossa terra tegi.' 

430. ferentes, see on G. ii. 311. 

433, 434. * I ask but for an hour of grace, a leisure time, a breathing 
ppace for passion, till fortune schools my vanquished heart to bear its grief.' 
inane, i. e. free from the distraction which Aeneas* presence must cause : 
cp. Ov. Her. vii. 1 78 (Dido to Aeneas) * Pro spe coniugii tempora parva 
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^to. Dnm freta mitescunt, et amor dnm temperat usmn, Fortiter ediscam 
tristia posse pati.' 

435, 436. * This last boon I ask — O pity a sister's prayer ! — and when 
you have granted it, I will repay it with interest at my death.' How re- 
paid ? perhaps (Wagner) by Anna then succeeding to Dido's wealth and 
crown, perhaps (Con.) by Dido's death ridding Anna of trouble ; but we 
need not look for too precise a meaning in the language of agitation and 
despair. * Grant me this boon — ^'tis not for long ' is the keynote. * Repay * 
is an unusual meaning for remitto : and it is suggested that the meaning 
may be * I will let you go (to him), crowned with my death' — Dido being 
supposed to betray a lurking jealousy of her sister, as e. g. 11. 421-413. 
But more use would surely have been made of this idea, had it occurred to 
VirgiL The text is much varied. Ribbeck adopts 'dederit' from Med., 
Pal., Gud. I (Vat., Rom. wanting) ; but the whole tenour of the passage 
(an address to Anna, not Aeneas) demands dederis (Gud. 2, a, b, c\ in oppo- 
sition to the higher MS. authority. Med. gives • cumulata,' arising probably 
from CVM VLATA = ' cumulatam,* and in its turn giving rise to the emendation 
'sorte,' i. e. 'with accumulated interest.' Henry adopts 'cumulata morte,' 
translating, ' I will abate my passion, though in a state worse than death.' 
'Relinquam ' (one MS.) is a gloss on remittam. * Monte' (Ribbeck) is a 
conjecture, founded on Pers. iii. 65 ' quid opus Cratero magnos promittere 
montes?' Plant Mil. Glor. iv. a. 74 'argenti montis, non massas habet,' 
Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 18 'modo non montis auri poUicens.* The only real 
difficulty is the MS. support of * dederit : ' the other w. 11. being mostly 
traceable to the attempt to extract too definite a sense out of an indefinite 
poetical expression. 

438, 439. fertque refertque, 'bears again and again' (to Aeneas), 
fletos, of a tearful appeal, like 'lacrimae' ii. 145 (Con.). With aut must 
be supplied a negative, implied in nulliB: Ribbeck reads 'hant' (i. e. 
• hand '), without MS. authority. 

441-446. ' As when some sturdy aged-timbered oak by Alpine blasts is 
pressed on either side, contending to o'erthrow it ; loud creaking follows, 
and from the shaken trunk leaves deeply strew the ground : the tree clings 
fast to the rock, and high as its summit soars to heaven, deep strikes its 
root towards the underworld.' Boreae, as other names of winds, is used 
loosely ; here of any cold blast, altae closely with oonstemiint, and 
virtually adverbial; the v. 1. *alte* (fi) being probably a gloss to this 
effect quAntum vertioe, etc; repeated from G. ii. 291, 292. 

450-473. The beginning of the end ; Dido becomes desperate and weary 
of life. Omens and dreams help to drive her to frenzy, and precipitate her 
resolve to die. (See Introd. to this book.) 

450, 451. exteirita, 'driven wild,' cp. G. iii. 149. oaeli convexa, 'the 
vault of heaven,' see on i. 310. 

452-455. peragat, of her present design; 'perageret' would have re- 
ferred to a design in the (recent) past when she saw the omens. 'The more 
to fulfil her design and leave the light, she lately saw (vidit, aorist) when 
placing her gift upon the altar . . .' torioreniis, ' incense-burning,' from 
Lucr. ii. 353. obaoenom, ' ill-omened,' see on G. i. 470. 

VOL. II. O 
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457. templmn, < a chapel * (according to the subsequent Ronian custom) 
to the ' Di Manes ' of Sychaens, her former (antiqui, as 1. 663, cp. Fr. 
ancien) husband. 

462, 463. * Alone upon the roof-top did the owl complain, with death* 
boding note, and uttered its long-drawn wailing cry/ 

464. Ribbeck reads * piorum * from Med. ; but Vat., Pal., Gud., 0, ^, c 
give priorum (Rom. wanting), which Gossrau thinks arose from the pr 
sound twice before in the line. But might not a threefold repetition ('prae- 
terea/ * praedicta,' ' priorem ') of the same initial sound be an intentional 
alliteration ? 

465. farentem, proleptic ; * drives her to madness.' 

469, 470. For the double vision of Pentheus see Eur. Bacch. 917,918 
Ka2 n^v 6pqy fiM Svo fihf ijXiovs Botca, Ataffds 82 ^fias. The vision of 
Humenidnm agmina, however, is more appropriate to Orestes (Aesch. 
Cho. 1057), and an ingenious emendation suggests 'Euiadum;' but it is 
not easy to see how the letters lA could have become meni. Virgil mixes 
his recollections of the ' Bacchae ' and the * Orestes.' 

471. soaenis, 'on the stage' (Vat, Med., Pal.). The w. 11. 'funis' 
(from iii. 331 ?), * Poenis * (i.e. noiKoTs), and * saevis,' aiise from an idea that 
Virgil would think of the real Pentheus and Orestes, not of their re- 
presentation on the stage: see Con. note, agitatus, 'driven,' as iii. 331, 
xii. 668 : the meaning 'celebratus tragoediis,' suggested by Servius, being 
less suitable to the context here, though supported by Ausonius, Epigr. 
Ixxi. ('libido') *Quam toga facundi scaenis agitavit Afrani;' cp. G. iii. 
287. 

476, 477. exigit, ' weighs,' ' determines : ' cp. Quint, vi. 5. 5 • quid di- 
cendum, quid tacendum, quid differendum sit, exigere consilii est.' spem 
fronte serenat, 'shows calm hope upon her brow ;' cp. i. 209. 

480-482. Ooeani, i. e. the bound which Ocean sets; cp. vii. 225, G. ii. 
122. Homer puts the Aethiopians near the Ocean-stream which surrounded 
the world (Iliad i. 423). aptom, in its original participial sense 'fitted,' 
and so * decked with glittering stars ;' cp. G. iii. 168. 

484-486. templi, • precinct,' Greek rifi-cvos. <Tffie6s is used for a dragon's 
den, Eur. Phoen. loio, and also for a chapel or shrine, Soph. Phil. 1328 ; and 
perhaps Virgil (as Con. suggests) may have been translating this word used 
of the garden of the Hesperides. soporiferum, a fixed epithet of papaver, 
is curiously inappropriate here ; for the priestess, to preserve the golden 
apples, would not try to lull the wakeful dragon to sleep. Honey and 
poppy-seeds sprinkled on food were a Roman delicacy : so in Hor. A. P* 375 
* Sardo cum melle papaver ' is among unnecessary luxuries. 

487. carminibus, 'charms,' see on Eel. viii. 69. promittit solvere, 
cp. vii. 433 and references. 

493. acoingier, sc. ' me,' ' that I unwillingly gird on (i. e. employ) magic 
arts.' On the archaic form see G. i. 464. 

494-496. sub auras in viii. 24 must = 'heavenward;' but elsewhere 
(ii. 158, iii. 422, vii. 768) 'above ground' or 'to the open air,' as 
opposed to a place of concealment below ground, is a sufficient meaning — 
and so perhaps here. Virgil is thinking of the 'atrium' of a Roman house ; 
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cp. 11. 51a. impiufl, 'the wretch/ as opposed to his usual title 'pius.' 
exuvias, 'relics,' i. e. dress; cp. Eel. viii. 91. 

497. superimponant (Vat., Med. i), 'let them (the servants) place 
upon it.* ' Superimponas ' (Pal., Gud., b, so Ribb.) continues the directions 
to Anna ; and the w. 11. ' superimpones,' * -ens,' * -e * perhaps point to this 
as the original reading. ' Anna would naturally require assistance, so that 
the plural is not inconsistent with the injunction of secrecy' (Con.) ; and 
this gives on the whole the best sense. 

501, 502. mente with oonoipit, * she cannot conceive (or realise) such a 
pitch of naadness.' ' Concepit furias ' (above 1. 474) is said of Dido ; and 
an ingenious emendation reads ' concipere ' here, germanam being then the 
subject: cp. Bentley's emendation 'evehere' for 'evehit' Hor. Od. i. i. 6. 
morte, abl. of circumst., * at the death ;' cp. 1. 436 above. 

504-506. penetrali in sede = ' tecto interiore ' 1. 494. intendit loouxn 
sertis, by hypallage for the more usual * intendit serta loco;' cp. 'fixit 
harundine malum ' v. 544. 

510. ter centum, of an indefinitely large number, as G. i. 15, Aen. viii. 
716. 

511.' And three-fold Hecate, maiden Diana of three faces.' * Diana (Dea 
lana) was worshipped as '* tri-ceps," three-faced : her name being Hecale, 
as an infernal deity (vi. 118); Luna, as celestial; Diana, as terrestrial' 
(Kenn.) : cp. Hor. Od. iii. 22. 4 'diva triformis.' 

512-516. spafserat, etc., a sort of infernal lustration, analogous to that 
at funerals (vi. 229 sqq.) ; cp. Hor. Epod. v. 25 * Sagana per totam domum 
Spargens Avemales aquas.' ad lunam, 'by moonlight;' so 'ad lumina' 
viii. 411, * ad lunam' Juv. x. 21 (Mayor ad loc.), cum laote, i. e. *et lac,* 
and the juice of dark poisonous herbs;* cp, ii. 72 'poenas cum sanguine.' 
amor, ' a love-charm ' (in this sense arra^ XeySfiePov)^ here of a supposed 
excrescence on a young foal's forehead, thought to be devoured by the 
mother ; but if secured before she did so (praereptus), useful as a love- 
philtre. 

517, 518. mola> see Eel. viii. 82, Aen. ii. 233 ('salsae fruges'). piiss 
*puris;* often in connection with sacrifice, *pia vitta' 1. 637, 'farre pio' 
V. 745. The ablatives are modal — 'with salted meal and clean hands/ 
in veste (cp. v. 179, vii. 167, xii. 169), abl. of circumstance, ' with loosened 
dress:' cp. 'horridus in iaculis' v. 37; 'potans in rosa' Cic. Fin. ii. 20; 

* magno in acre alieno maiores etiam possessiones habent ' Cat. ii. 8 ; and 
the adverbial phrases *in aequo,* 'in propinquo' (Roby, L. Gr. ii. §.1976).- 
eziita, middle, see on Eel. iii. 106, Aen. i. 228. A single unsandalled foot 
is said to be shown on ancient works of art representing sacrifice; but 

* pedibus nudis * (Hor. Sat. i. 8. 24), and similar examples, indicate bare feet 
as usual. 

520, 521. 'Then prays to whatsoever gods have just and mindful regard 
for unrequited love;' lit. 'have for a care (dat.) lovers with unequal bond of 
union' — i.e. who love but are not loved in return. Cp. (of a mutual passion) 
Theocr. xii. 15 'AAA^Xovs 8* €<f>i\rj(Tcaf 3f<ry (vy^, Mart. iv. 13. 8 'Tamque 
pari semper sit Venus aequa iugo.* 

528. Omitted by Med., Pal. (Vat., Rom., wanting), added on margin of 

O 2 
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Gud., c, and between the lines of a ; not noticed by Servius : perhaps from 
ix. 355. The form lenibant occurs vi. 468: cp. *nutribant' vii. 485^ 
'insignibat' 1. 790, 'vestibat' viii. 160, etc. 

529-531. animi, *at heart;' see on G. iii. 189, 289. ooulisve, *or 
welcomes the gift of night with eyes or heart ; * nootem being » that which 
night brings, i. e. sleep. 

533-536. sio adeo, *'tis thus she begins;' cp. xii. 47 'sic institit ore.' 
The notion is that of setting foot upon, and so entering, an undertaking, 
quid agoP cp. ii. 322 'quam prendimus arcem?' inisa, *an object of 
mockery * (to the * proci priores ; * the notion of /<w/ time being sub- 
ordinated), quos ego aim, etc., * though I have so often spumed them'— 
in contrast to petam supplez. 

538, 539. iuvat, sc. *eos:' 'because they are pleased to have had my 
help before, and gratitude for favours of old stands firm in mindful hearts?' 
The ne carries on the question, and suggests a further doubt as to the 
possibility of this reason ; cp. Catull. Ixiv. 180 'An patris auxilium sperem? 
quemne ipsa reliqui,' i. e. * eiusne, quem . . .' 

540-542. fac velle, ' suppose I wished.' inviaam, Med. 2, Gud. have 
'inrisam,' probably from 1. 534. On liaoxuedonteae peziiiria gentia see 
G. i. 502. 

545. inferar =s ' inferam me comitem;' 'shall I join them with all my 
people round me ? ' It can hardly = * attack * in this context. 

547. quin morere, ' nay, die.' She apostrophises hersielf, but inmiedi- 
ately turns on Anna. 

551. more ferae, 'like some wild thing,' expresses a longing, not for 
bestial as opposed to human life, but the freedom and ease of wild life as 
opposed to the restraints and troubles of civilisation : see Con., who aptly 
compares the language used of Camilla, on xi. 570 sqq. 

552. Sycliaei, Med., and apparently Pal. ist [sychaeies, with o written 
over and lES scratched out] ; Vat., Rom., wanting. Servius read ' Sychaeo ' 
(adject.), which most editors adopt, though occurring nowhere else. 
' Sychaei,* says Con., * looks like a correction ; * but might not • Sychaeo ' 
be introduced to avoid the repetition of final sound in cineri . . . Sycliaei? 
The similarity to an adjectival termination would best account for the 
adjectival use (if admitted) of • Sychaeo.' 

553* 554* rumpebat, cp. ii. 129. oertus etmdi, 'resolved to start ; ' cp. 

• certa mori * below 1. 564. The genitive is analogous to that of ' respect,* 

* infelix animi,* etc. 

559. iuventa, Vat., Med., c: 'iuventae' Ribb., from Pal., Gud., a, K 
Servius. 

561. deinde, * thence derived,' i.e. by natural consequence, 'ex hoc 
casu : ' cp. v. 741, ix. 781, xii. 881 for deinde =:c7Ta or 4iri roiJTo«s. 

564. oerta mori. On this construction see Eel. v. i, and cp. vi. 164, 
vii. 807, xi. 738, xii. 290. Med., «, b read * varioque irarum fluctuat aestu,' 
probably from recollection of 1. 532 ; cp. i. 668, Vat., Pal., Gud., etc. as 
in our text. 

565-567. praeoipitare«*praecipitandi' or '-do' (dat), see on G. i. 
213. trabibus, i.e. Carthaginian ships. fervSre, see on G. i. 456. If 
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Aeneas does not make off at once, the Carthaginians will try to bum his 
ships. 

569. The neuter variom et mutabile expresses contempt — ' a changeful 
and uncertain thing is woman ever.' 

571-573. umbris, of a single apparition, as v. 81, vi. 510. fatigat, 
'stirs,' as vii. 58a; cp. on i. 316. praaoipites vigilate, 'awake in 
haste.' 

576. inatimulat, Vat. Pal., Gud., ci 'stimulat' Med. (?). The juxta- 
position of M and IN may well have confused a copyist's eye to the omission 
of the latter. 

577. anisquiB 08 does not imply doubt that it was Mercury, but it is a 
common formula of address, like Zths Sans vox* kariv Aesch. Agam. 160, 
cp. ix. 32, 208 : the idea apparently being to disclaim irreverence in address- 
ing a god by a name of human choice. Thus in Plato, Crat. 400 D, £, 
Socrates lays down the principle 5rt ir^fk OtSav ovtkv ifffA€v, ovrc irc/)2 airrSav 
«vr€ v€fi rSfv dvofn&Tcay, arra vor^ aiiroi kavrohi icdKov<nv Sfomp iv rcuV e^x^'''^ 
p6ims kffrlv iifuv ci^x^r^o^, oiTiv€s icai &w6$€v ympovaw 6¥otM(6fifvai, ravra teat 

578. 'O come, and aid us with thy favour I send stars in heaven to help 
us ! ' sidera, i. e. the weather, which they were supposed to influence ; 
G. i. 51 1, Aen. iv. 309, xi. a6o. 

581-583. rapiuntqae ruuntque, * they hurry and bustle.* rapiunt, lit. 
'seize hastily' (the cables, etc.); cp. 'rapuit flammam' i. 176 ('kindle 
quickly'), 'rapit populos,' etc. vii. 725, x. 178 ('lead hurriedly on'), 
latet, * is hidden ' (by the vast number of ships upon it). Line 583 is repeated 
from iii. 208. 

586, 587. primam. Pal., Gud. i, a, 'primum' Med., *, ^ ; a conflict of 
authority between which there is little to choose. aeqiuAtis velia, ' with 
steady sail,' i.e. evenly filled by the wind; cp. v. 232, 344. 'Arquatis' 
(* arquus ' « * arcus ') is an ingenious, but unnecessary conjecture. 

589-591. perousaa and abscissa are middle; see on i.|228. ibit, ' shall 
he now go?' illuserit, 'shall it be (said hereafter) that a stranger has 
laughed our kingdom to scorn? ' cp. * Occident ' ii. 581. 

595. • A momentary return to calmness ' (Con.). 

596-598. ' Unhappy Dido, does your impious act but now strike home ? 
better had it done so (deooit taagere) when you offered him your crown.' 
fjoota impia, her faithlessness to Sychaeus' memory; see above 11. 15-29, 
321-323, 552. On the view that it refers to Aeneas' conduct see Con. 
dextra fidesque (sc. * eius') q,uem, etc., cp. v. 291, xi. 81. 

603-606. ' But the fortune of war had been (i. e. would have been, cp. 
G. ii. 133) doubtful. Suppose it had; whom had I then to fear, with 
death at hand ? ' * Qui mori decrevit, nihil habet quod amplius metuat ' 
(Gossr.), metui, aorist ; not (as Gossr.) for ' metuissem.' tulissem, etc, 
the ordinary construction of an apodosis, ' I should have . . . ; ' the concessive 
foisset serving as a protasis, foros, 'decks,' as vi. 412. On ezstinxems 
' exstinxissem ' see i. 201. 

607. This invocation to the Sun may have been suggested by Hom. II. 
iii. 277 'H^At^s $*, bs wdvT ivaico^tis : but it also recalls, as Prof. Nettleship 
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points out ('Suggestions,' p. 34). the great speech of Ajax in Sophocles, tv 
9\& t6v alviiv ovpavhv Zi<l>pff\arSiv''KXi€, «.t.A. (Aj. 845) ; cp. I. 610 below, 
and what has been said in the Introduction of the influence of the Greek 
drama on Aen. iv. 

608. * And thou, Juno, the agent and witness of all this woe,' i.e. 'quae 
has nuptias conciliasti,' as above 11. 120 sqq., 166. interpres^'a me- 
dium between two parties ;' so 'interpres corrumpendi iudicii,' 'a bribery 
agent,* like * sequester,' Cic Clu. 8. 25 (' sequestre in indice cormmpendo 
iisus'). 

610, 611. di moTientifl Blissae, perhaps referring to the notion of a 
Zalfuav or genius, cp. iii. 63; but more probably »' gods that look upon 
(or, that will avenge) £lissa*s death,' i.e. the heavenly protection tiiat 
belongs to her of right, meritumque, etc., * turn to my woes the favour 
they deserve,' i. e. of vengeance on their authors. 

614. terminuB, originally a stone pillar fixed in the ground as a bound- 
ary, then of any fixed or firm decree, Lucr. i. 77 * alte terminus haerens,' 
ib. ii. 1057, vi. 64; cp. Hor. C. S. 26 'stabilisque rerum Terminus' of the 
landmark of Roman power, * that may not be removed, but standeth fast 
for ever.' This fixity was symbolised in the statue of Terminus, which 
would not give way even to Jupiter on the Capitol (Ov. Fast. ii. 665-668, 
cp. the whole passage 11. 637 sqq.). The words hio terminns haeret are 
obviously the apodosis to si . . . posount : the sense of the whole passage 
11. 61 2-620 being, ' if he must reach Italy, he must ; but may his days there 
be few and evil.' 

615-620. We need not try to harmonise this impassioned imprecation 
with the actual events of the later books of the Aeneid, or even with the 
legend that Aeneas lost his life within three years, his body not bemg 
recovered from the river Numicius : its poetical appropriateness here being 
quite independent of any supposed fulfilment. The story that Charles I. 
opened a copy of Virgil in the Bodleian Library at this passage is (if tme) 
a curious instance of the occasional point of such superstitions as that of the 
• Sortes Virgilianae ' (Introd. I, p. xvi). 

623. exercete, ' ply with ceaseless hate,* i. e. ' hate evermore ;' cp. i. 431, 
iii. 182. 

625-629. ' Rise up, whoe'er thou art, an avenger from my bones, to chase 
the Dardan settlers with fire and sword, now or hereafter, whensoever 
strength be given. Fight shore with shore, fight sea with sea, and men 
with men I be war for the Trojans and their children's children t ' For the 
combination of 2nd and 3rd pers. in exoriare aliquis cp. Plant Epid. iii. 
3. 17 *Heus foras exite hue aliquis,' Ter. Ad. iv. 4. 26 *aperite aliquis 
ostium,' Tib. i. 6. 39 'Tunc procul absitis quisquis colit arte capillos.* 
For nepotesque, Gud. and other MSS. (as vii. 470) read ' nepotes,' prob- 
ably to avoid the hypermeter. olim, of future time, see on i. 20. 

631. luoem = ' vitam,' as above 1. 31. 

633-635. antiqiia, see above 1. 458. cinis, like Greek ic6vtSf of 
*dust' or 'ashes.' znihi, dat. eth., with hue siste (not oars), pro- 
peret, subj. in petitio obliqua. spargere, poetical infin. of purpose, 
see on i. 527. 
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640. Dardaniiq,ue rogum capitis, 'the Dardans* pyre,' on which lay 
the memorials of Aeneas (above U. 507* 508). 

643-647. * But Dido in haste, all wild witii her dreadful purpose, rolling 
her bloodshot eyes, her trembling cheeks flushed here and there with red, 
yet pale already at the touch of death, bursts through the inner doors of her 
palace and wildly scales the lofty pyre ; then bares the Dardan sword, a 
gift not asked for use like this.' aoiem, as vi. 788, vii. 399, xil. 558. 
pallida morte fdtura, cp. viii. 709. 

' 649. laorimis et mente, modal abl. = ' with (or, in) tears and reflection,' 
* pausing thought awhile and wept.' 

651-654. 'Relics so dear while fate and heaven allowed, receive my life 
and loose me from my care. My days are done, the course that Fortune 
gave is run ; and now my shade shall pass majestic to the grave.' exuviae, 
Eel. viii. 91. sinebat, Med., Pal. i, *sinebant' Vat., Pal. 2 : for sing. cp. 
i. 16, 17, X. 679; Lucr. vi. 1304 'vires corpusque fluebat;* Cic. Att. ix. 10. 
a (Watson, 63) 'imnc mihi nihil libri, nihil litterae, nihil doctrina prodest.* 
For vizi see on ii. 325. 

660. sio, sic, at these words she twice stabs herself — * thus, thus I go 
rejoicing to the shades.' 

669-671. ruat, 'were falling,* as ii. 390, 363. oulmina = ' tecta,' 

cp. ii. 446. Prepositions follow their case (i) as here, when a gen. 

follows; Ii) when another subst. follows, *saxa per et scopulos* G. iii. 

276; (3) more commonly, when an adject, follows, *fronde super viridi* 

. Eel. i. 81. 

675, 676. 'Was this your plan, my sister? were you deceiving even me? 
was this, forsooth, the intent of your pyre, this of your altar-flames ? ' iUud, 
cp. 1. 478 above, petebas, lit. 'attacking,' as * bello petere ' iii. 603, 'falsis 
criminibus petere' Tac. Ann. iv. 31; the imperfect denotes continuance — 
' were you doing this all the time ? ' mihi, dat. ethicus. 

678, 679. vocasses, ' optantis est : utinam vocasses 1 ' (Gossr.) ; cp. x. 
854, xi. 162. ' Had you but called me to share your fate 1 the same death- 
pang, the selfsame hour, had destroyed us both with the sword.' dolor, 
of physical pain, as x. 863. tulisset, see on Eel. ix. 51. 

682-684. patres, 'elders,' as v. 341. date abluam, 'grant me to wash ' 
(petitio obliqua). Con., to make the construction correspond to that of vi. 883 
(* manibus date lilia plenis, Purpureos spargam flores '), takes ' date vulnera 
lymphis,' 'give the wounds to water,' as an inversion for 'datelymphas 
vulneribus,' * bring water for her wounds ; ' but this seems hardly necessary. 
See note to vi. 883. 

685. evaserat, * at once she scaled ; ' for pluperf. denoting instantaneous 
action see on ii. 257. 

689. stridit, 'gurgles,* i. e. with spouting blood. 

691, 692. * Thrice she rolled back upon the couch, with blank gaze 
sougfht for light in heaven above, and groaned as light she found.' Enn. 
Ann, 15 * Semianimesque micant oculi lucemque requirunt:' cp. also x. 
781. 

695. 'To free the struggling soul from the limbs entangled with it ;' cp. 
1. 703 below ; Lucr. ii. 950 ' Vitalis animae nodos e corpore solvit.' 
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696-699. £»to, of a natuxal death ; merits, of one earned in fight at 
another*s hand, q>. ii. 434. For the idea of a premature death delaying 
admission to Orcns see vi. 437 sqq. crinem, q), Eur. Ale. 75, 76 *l€p^s7el/> 
d^^ rSry Korh x^^^^ ^^^ "Orov rht tfXPi Kpar^ dyviirff rplxO'* damna* 
verat, 'had given over;* Hor. Od. iii. 3. 22 'Ilion . . . mihi castaeqoe 
damnatmn Minervae.' 

701. trahens, cp. 'facem dncens* ii. 694: 'flashing as she goes against 
the sun a thousand varied hues.' 



A E N E I S. 



LIBER QUINTUS. 

Aeneas^ driven by foul winds to Sicily, holds games at the tomb of 
Anchises on the anniversary of his death — ^viz. a boat-race (U. 104-285), a 
foot-race (IL 286-361), a boxing-match (11. 362-484), an archery contest 
(11. 485-544), and the ' Indus Troianns' of cavalry manceuvres (11. 545-603). 
After an attempt of the Trojan matrons, at Juno^s instiga^on, to bum his 
fleet, and so detain him from Italy, has been foiled by a miraculous shower 
(11. 604-699), Aeneas sets sail for Italy ; Venus obtaining for him a calm 
passage from Neptunf. On the way Palinurus is drowned; an incident 
which gives interest to the otherwise uneventful voyage from Sicily to 
Italy, by connecting it with an Italian tradition about the promontory of 
Palinurus. 

The scene of this episode in the story of the Aeneid was suggested by a 
variety of the Trojan legend which made Anchises die in Sicily, and placed 
a Trojan colony in the island. The idea of the funeral games and much 
of their detail is from the games in Iliad xxiii, given by Achilles in honour 
of his dead friend Pdtroclus. The burning of the ships formed part of the 
Trojan legend ; its scene bemg variously laid in Greece or Italy, or at some 
point on tJie voyage of Aeneas. 

2. oertns, *with fixed purpose,* 'steadily.* atroa Aq.tiilone, * darkened 
by the northern breeze ; ' see note on • mare purpureum * G. iv. 373. A 
northern wind would be unfavourable for a voyage from Carthage to Italy: 
but from what follows, Vizgil perhaps meant tliis. 

5-7. latet, from the Trojans, whose departure had driven Dido to her 
end (iv. 586 ^q.)* duri, etc , ' but the thought of the bitter pains from 
great love wronged, and the knowledge of what a frantic woman can dare, 
incline each Trojan heart to sad forebodings.' per, 'through* or * among; ' 
and *so in the direction of;* cp. Aen. xii. 439. For this use of notum 
(pass. part, expresses an abstract notion) cp. Liv. vii. 8 * diu non perlita- 
turn tenuit dictatorem ; ' ib. i. 53 ' ni degeneratum in aliis huic quoque 
decori offecisset ; * and in Greek rd n/juafuvov rifs v6\€ojs Thuc. ii. 63. For 
the thought cp. Fletcher, * Pilgrim,* iii. i : 

'What dares not woman when she is provoked. 
Or what seems dangerous to love or fury?' 
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15, 16. colligere apma=*contrahere vela/ * to take in sail ; ' cp. Lucan. 
ill. 44 ' legere rudentes £t posito remis petierunt litora malo.' arma, like 
3irXo (Od. ii. 390 etc.) = the whole equipment or tackling of masts and 
sails ; cp. Aen. vi. 353. obliquat sinus in ventum,- * slants the canvas 
to the wind,* i. e. tacks ; the wind being contrary. 

17, 18. non si, etc., *not if Jupiter were to promise it on his word, could 
I expect to reach Italy in this weather.* auotor = 'guarantee,* or ' surety ; * 
see lexicons. For sperem with pres. inf. cp. iv. 337. 

19, 20. 'The wind has changed and roars athwart our course, getting up 
from the darkening west as the air thickens into cloud/ Clouds were 
supposed to be produced by condensed air; cp. G. i. 419, and for the 
opposite process, Aen. i. 587. 

21. *Nor have we power to struggle against them or so much as make 
an effort;* cp. for tantum, ix. 806, Ed. vi. 16; for tendere, ii. 553, ix. 
377. 

24. fratema Erycis = * fratris Erycis ; ' Eryx being also a son of Venus. 

26. equidem, here, as usual, in connection with i pers. sing., being per- 
haps by Romans themselves unconsciously associated with 'ego,' though 
really only a strengthened form of 'quidem,* cp. 'e-nim,' 'nam;' kKctvos, 
KfTvos; k-$€\w, d4k<u; 6'VOfjia, 'nomen;' and the Homeric forms e-ipaij^ 
i-fiKoffi K.T.K This appears from its occasional use (i) with 'ego,' e.g. 
Cic. Or. ii. 6 'sic ego nolim equidem;' (2) with 2nd and 3rd pers., e.g. 
Plaut. Pers. ii. 2. 5 ' equidem si scis tute,' Pers. v. 45 * non equidem hoc 
dubites,* Prop. iii. 23. 5 'Hie equidem Phoebo visus mihi pulcrior ipso,* 
Cic. Att. xiii. 26 ' equidem credibile non est : * (3) with other cases of 1st 
pers., e. g. Pers. i. no ' per me equidem sint onmia protinus alba,* or 3rd 
pers., e. g. Ter. Eun. v. 4. 34 (955) ' equidem orante, ut ne id faceret, 
Thaide.* 

28, 29. velis, abl., as .in ' tendit iter velis ' vii. 7. demittere, * bring to 
haven ; ' cp. * deducere,* ' devenire,' etc., where * de- ' implies a fixed * termi- 
nus ad quern.' 

37. in iacnlis, ' with javelins ; ' abl. of circumstance ; cp. iv. 518. Ori- 
niso MSS ; more commonly ' Crimiso.' 

5 2-54. deprensus, * storm-caught ; ' cp. G. iv. 42 1 . suis = * propriis,' as 
Aen. vi. 142. 

55. nltro, 'beyond all hope; ' cp. ii. 145. 

56. ' Not indeed, as I think, without the purpose and the will of heaven.' 
equidem, though in connection with reor, seems only to strengthen hand ; 
see above 1. 26. divum, Med., Pal., Gud., a, b: see Introd. Ill, p. xlv. 

60. velit, ' may he deign ; ' so of Jupiter, i. 733. 

62. adhibeto/- ' invoke ; ' cp. Hor. Od. iv. 5. 32 ' alteris Te mensis ad- 
hibet deum.' 

64. si . . . extulerit. No doubt is implied ; the expression being ori- 
ginally connected with some superstitious fear of speaking too confidently : 
cp. the Greek opt. with &v — 2i. modified future. See also vi. 770; and cp. 
Plaut. Capt. ii. 2. 1 ' lam ego revortar intro si ex his quae volo exquisivero,' 
CatuU. xiv. 17 'si luxerit' ('come dawn'), Hor. Epp. i. 7. 10 'Quod si 
bruma nives Albanis illinet agris.' 
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65. retexerit, iv. 119. 

69. crudo, ' of raw hide ; ' cp. G. iii. 20. 

71. ore favete, *hush! one and all' (lit. 'favour with the lips*), a for- 
mula at sacrifices, bidding people keep silence at any rate from ill-omened 
words; cp. Hor. Od. iii. i. 2 'favete Unguis ' ('guard your lips *). 

73. aevi maturus, ' of ripe years ; ' 'see for construction G. iii. 189 ; for 
meaning of aevum, Ed. x. 43. 

79. purpureos, * bright ; ' cp. Aen. vi. 884, where the same custom is 
referred to. It was also common in Greece (Aesch. Pers. 618, Soph. El. 
895) and has survived to modem times. 

80, 81. • Hail, honoured father, once again : hail, ashes, spirit, shade of a 
parent rescued but in vain.* Ribb. takes iterum with salvete : but in 
either case it must "'once more' — i.e. after the burial a year ago (11. 46- 
48), though some refer it to the second cry of ' salve ! ' sanctns (cp. our 
' sainted ') has almost a technical use in connection with the dead, cp. Aen. 
xii. 648; so 'sanctitas' of feeling towards the dead, Cic. Top. § 90. 
reoepti, gen. sing, (reoepti patris), or nom. plur. (recepti oineres) : the 
meaning is the same in either case, 'rescued from Troy.' For animae 
umbraeqLue, 'of a single spirit,' cp. iv. 571. 

82. fatalia, 'destined,' iv. 355. 

87-89. ' Blue streaks adorned its back, the sheen of golden spots lit up 
its scales; as the bow 'in the clouds flings out a thousand varied hues to 
meet the sun.' 

90. obstupuit, here (as always) written • opstipuit ' by Ribb. despite the 
concurrent authority of Vat., Med., Pal., Rom., Gud., a, b. See Introd. Ill, 
p. xliii. agxnine longo, ' with long trailing march/ see G. iii. 423. 

94. instaurat, * renews ; ' see on iv. 64. 

95. The Genius or tutelar deity of places (vii. 136) or persons (Hor. 
Epp. ii. 2. 187) was represented under the form of a serpent (e. g. on the 
walls of Pompeii and in Etruscan tombs, see Dennis* 'Etruria,' i. pp. 170, 
287): as also was the famulus (dat/xtw) or 'familiar' supposed to attend 
demigods and heroes, the predecessor of the black cat of mediaeval witch- 
craft. Cp. Val. Fl. iii. 458 ' placidi quas protinus angues Umbrarum famuli 
Unguis rapuere coruscis.' Sil. Ital. (vi. 288) speaks of a serpent as 'famulus 
sororum Na'ladum.' On Etruscan tombs the 'demons* are generally ac- 
companied by seipents: see Dennis' 'Etruria,* i. p. 287, and the woodcuts 
facing pp. 263, 354. 

99. remissos, the spirit being supposed to attend the sacrifices in its 
honour. 

103. viscera, * flesh ; ' see i. 211. 

107. oomplerant. Pal., Gud., b : ' complebant * Con.*from Med. [Vat. 
wanting, Rom. uncertain]. The imperf. is possibly a slight gain in sense, 
but is more likely to have been substituted for plup., than vice versa, 
oomplerant carries on the suggestion of ezoierat, by showing that at 
daybreak the people had already assembled for the sight. 

109. oirco, ' the concourse ' (of people) : they do not go into the * circus ' 
till after the ship-race (1. 289). 

113. 'And the trumpet from a central mound proclaims the games 
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begun.' A slight anachronism ; the trumpet being used at Roman gaiiies, 
but not in Homer. 

1 14. pares, ' well matched/ Eel. vii. 5. 

117. mox Italns, i.e. soon to be the founder of an Italian house. 
MemmiuB from Iffnestheos, on the analogy of 'meminisse* from fcc;ti^<r0ou. 
On Menmiius, the friend and patron of Lucretius, see Munro on Lucr. i. 
41-43 ; Sellar. 'Roman Poets of the Republic,' p. a83 (cd. 1881). Of the 
three Roman 'gentes' here referred to Trojan ancestry, the Memmia (ple- 
beian) does not appear in history till 173 b.c, after which it supplied 
several * tribuni plebis : ' the Sergia (patrician) had a consul b. c. 437, and 
in later times the notorious Catiline ; while the only Cluentius known to 
us is Cicero's client in b.c. 66. Probably Vizgil wished to compliment 
private friends who bore those names. 

119. orbia opns, usually explained as"-'urbis instar/ 'the semblance 
of a city ; * cp. Cic. Verr. ii. 5. 34. § 89 * quae (navis) si in praedonum pugna 
versaretur, urbis instar habere inter illos piraticos myoparones (galleys) 
videretur.' Two examples for this use of opus are cited from Statins, viz. 
Theb. vi. 86, calling a funeral pile 'montis opus' (where however 'onus' 
is probably the true reading); and Silv. ii. a. 31 of a portico, 'Inde per 
obliquis erepit porticus arces, Urbis opus,' where it seems to=*a city*s 
work,' i. e. which it took a whole city to build ; cp. Hor. A. P. 63 (of a 
harbour) *sive receptus Terra Neptunus classes Aquilonibus arcet. Regis 
opus.' A better parallel is Ovid. Fast. vi. 641 (of the house of Vedias 
PoUio, pulled down by Augustus) * Urbis opus domus una fuit ; spatiumque 
tenebat Quo brevius muris oppida multa tenent,' where the obvious refer- 
ence is to size. Might we possibly take it as = ' a very dty ' (opus ^I^k) 
on the analogy of such expressions as rd tfrfa rSnf vpaxBivrotv Iv rj; irokifi^ 
Thuc. i. 23, rS/y ipyeay t^s huAOKparlas Aesdi. Ctes. § 251, rd ipya rSiv Mp 
hftSw it6vw Dem. de Cor. § 160 ; and perhaps 'labor ille domus ' Aen. vi. 
27? The passage from Ovid, however, seems decisive for the rendering 
• vast as a city.* versu, a ' row ' or ' bank ' of oars ; cp. G. iv. 144. 

125. olim, * at times,' as G. ii. 30a ; cp. Aen. ii. 367. 

127, 138. * In a calm 'tis still, and rises from the unruffled deep, a level 
spot, where baskmg sea-birds love to rest.' tranquillo, abl. of circumst. ; 
cp. Lucr. V. 12 'In tam tranquillo et tam clara luce,' Ter. Eun. v. 8. 8 
(1037) *Gaudeo esse amorem omnem in tranquillo,' Liv. iii. 14. 6 'nee 
cetera modo tribuni tranquillo peregere.' 

130. pater, 'the sire;' i.e. Aeneas, as presiding over the sports of 
younger men ; cp. 11. 358, 424 below. 

134' populea, in honour of Hercules, perhaps because these were funeral 
games (see on G. ii. 66) ; but a simpler reason for its choice here is the 
belief that Hercules was the founder of the Olympic games. 

136-138. 'They take their seats and arms are strained to oars; with 
straining eyes they wait the signal, while throbbing excitement drains their 
beating hearts and high-roused thirst for glory.' On haurit see G. iii. 105. 

139. finibus, the reading of all MSS, is condemned by Ribbeck as 
'falsa scriptura,' because 'fines' is not used of the position of ships in 
harbour. He therefore reads ' fimibus,' but very unnecessarily. 
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' 141, 142. adduotis, ' pulled home * (to the body, in rowing), versa (from 
* verto '), • upturned.* pariter, * side by; side,' ii. 205. 

145-147. oorripuere, ' dash on to/ see Aen. L 418 : and for the descrip- 
tion of the charioteers, G. iii. 106, 107. 

14S-150. studiis faventum, 'cheers of partisans.' inoliua, 'shut in' 
(by wooded hills) ; see 11. 287, 288 for the ' lie of the ground.' 

151. rmdis, abL loci, 'shoots forth in front upon the waves.' 

154* 155* aea^o discrimine, 'at equal distance' (behind Cloanthus). 
loouxn superare priorem, ' to win the foremost place ' (rd vp&rtfa vtKa») ; 
cp. G. ii. 123 'aera vincere summum Arboris.* 

158. longa, if not absolutely an 'otiose epithet/ can hardly bear all the' 
force ascribed to it by Con. — see his note. 

159. tenebant, 'were close upon;' cp. vi. 358. 

161-163. milii> dat. ethicus, * whither, pray, so fax to the right? Make 
this your course : hug the shore, and let the oaj>blade graze the rocks on 
our left : ' ama, cp. Hor. i. 25. 3 'amat ianua limen.' 
166. diversiu, 'out of the course.' 

1 70, 1 71 . • Shaves a way to the left inside him ' (i. e. between Gyas and the 
shore, as explained 1. 169); cp. xi. 694 'eludit gyro interior;' Ov. Fast. 
V. 67 'interior (next the wall), si comes unus erat.' metis, 'turning 
point,' as iii. 429 ; see on xii. 546. 

176. 'Himself takes his place at the helm, himself directs the ship/ 
magister and rector are synonymous ; see 11. 224, 867. 

178-180. ' But when at last Menoetes rose slowly from the bottom, heavy 
as he was and old with dripping clothes, he clomb upon the cliff and sat 
down upon a dry rock.' in veste, abl. of circumst ; see above L 37 and 
iv. 518. 

181, 182. 'Ut antea risere natantem, ita nunc rident residentem et 
tutum ' (Forb.). 

186. 'Yet not before him by a full keel's length.' 

189. insiirgite, ' spring to your oars ; ' i. e. rise up upon (or with) them, 
as a rower pulling hard almost lifts himself from his seat ; cp. iii. 207. 
193. sequacibus, 'persecuting' (stormy); see on G. iv. 230. 
196. hoc Tincite, * win this at least, my friends, and avert disgrace,' i. e. 
whoever wins (superent quibus hoc Neptunus dedit), let us try not to 
be last, hoo is cogn. ace, as in 'causam vincere,' vikolv HiKrfif, etc. Cp. 
Sil. It. iv. 428, 429 (Jupiter sending Mars to encourage young Scipio, after- 
wards ' Africanus,' at the Trebia, and make him save his father's — ^the then 
consul's — ^life) ' Te duce primitias pugnae, te magna magistro Audeat, et 
primum hoc vincat, servasse parentem.' That in close connection with this 
(ib. 412) we find * hoc arcete nefas ' cannot affect its bearing upon Virgil's 
Iloo vinoite. 

199. subtrahitur, 'beneath them vanishes the course' (or 'surface'). 
« Solum navis est mape ' (Gossr.) : so Ovid of the sky, Met. i. 73 ' Astra 
tenent caeleste solum,' and Val. Flaccus of the sea (probably imitating Vir* 
gil) Arg. iv. 713 *Pontique iacentis Omne solum.' The rapidity of the 
motion makes the ground or surface appear to be gliding rapidly back — 
an effect which may be understood by looking out of the window of a 
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railway carriage going at speed. In Tac. Ann. i. 70 (of troops fording a 
river) * subtracto solo ' « * losing the bottom,* i. e. getting out of their depth. 

201-205. ipse, 'mere chance.' animi, 'in heart;' see G. iii. 289. 
iniquoi ' narrow ' or * dangerous.' murioe, a sharp rock, shaped like a 
shell fish ('murex'). 

207. 'Up rise the crew, shouting loudly at their delay.' morantnr 
contrasts with their previous speed, now brought to a standstill. The 
suggestion that Virgil here employs morantur as = * inhibent/ in the tech- 
nical sense of backing water (Cic. Att. xiii. 21. 3; Liv. xxvi. 39), though 
sanctioned by the high authority of Mr. Munro (see Dr. Kennedy's note), 
does not commend itself to me. The men would not get up from their 
seats to back water: and the oars are many of them broken (U. 209, 222, 
271), so that Sergestus has to use sails (1. 281) to get his vessel home at all. 

210-212. 'But Mnestheus in joy, encouraged by his very success, with 
rapid play of oars and breezes at his call, makes for the waters that lie 
before him, gliding down the unobstructed sea.' agmine (see G. iii. 423) 
and ventisque vocatis are abl. of circumstance, aperto, cp. G. ii. 39 
'pelago patenti.' prona, 'shoreward,' i.e. sloping to the shore (Con., 
Kenn., etc.). Prof. Nettleship, however, suggests that it may = * smooth 
waters ; ' cp. Pliny, Paneg. 86 ' precatus est abeunti prona maria celeremque 
decursum,* which looks as if it were a familiar expression in this sense 
(Trans. Oxf. Phil. Soc. 1879-80, p. 9). 

213-217. *As a dove flushed suddenly from a cave, whose home and 
nestlings dear are in some cranny of the rock, darts out in flight towards 
the fields, and frightened from her nest flaps loudly with her wings ; then 
gliding through the still calm air skims smoothly on her way, nor stiis a 
pinion as she flies . . .' The easy run home of Mnestheus' ship is compared 
to the second calmer stage of the bird's flight, latebroso pumice, xii. 
587. liquidum, cp. Aesch. Prom. V. 394 \^vphv otfxov aWipos ^faip^i 
'ffT€poi5. The gliding motion here described, in which the bird hardly seems 
to move its wings, is seen more in the flight e.g. of an hawk, the bird 
described by ApoU. Rhod. in the passage which Virgil here imitates (Arg. 
ii. 934 sqq. rapabv l^is irvoig <pip€rcu rax^s, ovBk Tivdaff€i *FiiHiv, €vic^Xoi(H¥ 
htvBiocjy irr€pvy€<T<riv). celeres perhaps refers to the bird*s motion; 
or perhaps it is a mere epithet of alae. 

218. ultima, i. e. the latter part of the course. 

220y 221. alto, a usual epithet of scopulo, not particularly appropriate 
here. It does not = much more than 'above the water.' brevibus vadis, 
* shallows,' usually * brevia.' 

230. pacisci, ' stake ' or * barter,' here of giving up life ; in xii. 49 ('letum 
pro laude pacisci ') of accepting death. * They fain would barter life for 
fame.* 

231. videntur, sc. *sibi' — 'they can, because they think they can;' cp. 
Eel. vi. 24. Dr. Kennedy cites Fletcher, ' Philaster,' ii. i * think so, and 'tis 
so ; ' Dryden, * Cleom.' i. i ' and conquers too in saying he will try.' 

237, 238. voti reus, 'bound by my vow:' gen. of respect, as 'animi 
dubius,' etc. For proiioiam or * proiciam ' [Med., Pal , Rom., Gud., d, c — 
Vat. wanting] most editions read 'poiriciam' (? from 'porro iacere'), «► 
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technical religious term for presenting offerings, found in Li v. xxix. 27 
' cruda exta victimae, uti mos est, in mare porricit : * see also 1. 776 below. 
The authority for the change is Macrobius (Sat. iii. 2), who, citing from Fabius 
Pictor *exta porriciunto/ adds *porricert ergo non proiicere proprium 
sacrificii verbum est.' The employment of an antique technical term is no 
doubt Virgilian: but as the word actually given by MSS. is perfectly 
suitable, there seems hardly reason enough for the change. 

340, 241. PhorouB was a sea-god. Panopea, a Nereid. Portunus^ 
god of harbours = Greek Palaemon, or Melicerta (G. i. 437, and 1. 823 
below). 

347. optare, 6<rT€ \KKk^aa^Qi\ see on i. 66: *and he gives them gifts, 
three steers for each ship of their own choice,* etc. 

250. quam pluiinia, etc., 'round which ran Meliboean purple broad 
with double waving, edge.* Meliboea, according to Lucr. ii. 500 (' Meli- 
boeaque fulgens Purpura Thessalico concharum tacta colore*) was the 
Thessalian town of that name on the coast between Ossa and Pelion : for 
the adjective cp. iii. 401. The Ionian river Maeander was proverbially 
winding. 

252-254. Two scenes are embroidered on the scarf— viz. Ganymede hunt- 
ing, and Ganymede carried away, praepes ab Ida must surely go 
together — * swooping down from Ida's height : * the eagle appears descend- 
ing from the top, Ganymede being somewhere on the slopes. f 

257. saevit, 'rises savagely to heaven;* cp. ii. 759. 

259. oonaertam, etc., see iii. 467. 

261, 262. Hid, see Eel. vi. 44, In trod. IV, p. liii. habere, i. 66. 

264, 265. oonixi expresses the effort to carry it; cp. iv. 406. 'Scarce 
bore it on their shoulders with all their strength ; but Deucalion erst wore 
it as he ran and drove the Trojans in flight.' 

267. ' Bowls cunningly wrought in silver and embossed.' 

269. taenia, Ribb., from Med., Pal., Rom., Ver., Gud., [Vat. wanting] : 
the uncontracted form ' taeniis * would be dissyllable by sjmizesis. 

271. debilia, 'disabled (de-habilis) by one tier of oars.* Some suggest 
that one whole side was disabled ; but ordo in this connection generally » 
a * tier* or * bank ' of oars, e.g. 1. 1 20 above. The simile which follows points 
to /ar/ia/ disablement; but if all the oars on one side were gone, the ship 
would be totally disabled for rowing purposes. 

273, 274. viae aggere, 'causeway;' so of military roads, generally 
raised on embankments, Tac. Hist. ii. 24, iii. 21, etc. obUquum, virtually 
adverbial, ' across which the brass-bound wheel has passed.' For transiit 
[Med., Pal., Gud., b^ c\ Ribb. reads 'transit' from Rom., in obedience to 
LAchmann's view (on Lucr. iii. 1042), that in compounds of ' ire * the final 
9yllable of 3 sing. perf. must be long (' -iit ') — a view refuted by Munro ad 
loc, and Conington on Aen. ii. 497. 

279. nixantem, Ribb. from Med., Pal., Ver., Gud. i, c\ cp. Lucr. iv. 
506 ' Fundamenta quibus nixatur vita ' (* rests upon *), vi. 835 * nixari ne- 
queunt insistereque alis * (' buoy themselves up *). Transl. ' struggling upon 
(or ' with *) its coils ; ' cp. * nitor * of upward motion with effort, G. ii. 428, 
A^i^- "■ 443* Con. prefers 'nexantem* [Rom., Gud. 2, b, and Priscian], i.e. 
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•twining itself in knots' ('se' being governed by both verbs) : but in the 
only example cited for this word (Lucr. ii. 99) Munro reads and the sense 
requires ' vexantur/ Each reading gives sense ; the supporters of each can 
argue plausibly (see Con.) that it will account best for variations: but 
there seems no reason for ignoring the weight of MS. evidence for * nbcan- 
tem.' 

a8i. velafaoit, 'spreads sail;' Cicero (Tusc. iv. 4), using the phrase 
metaphorically, explains it by 'pandere vela orationis.* So * velificare' Juv. 
X. 174. 

284. datur, see Eel. i. 39. 

288-390. * In the midst of the valley was a circular theatre ; whither 
with many thousands round him the hero went into the middle of the 
assembly and took his seat on a platform* (or 'mound'). The theatxi 
oircas is ground chosen for the races, with a raised platform or mound 
(ezstmotum) for spectators, consessu, variously explained as dative (see 
on iii. 541) with verb of motion, like it caelo, etc. ; or local ablative, as 
G. i. 430, etc. A variant ' in medium * suggests that the original reading 
may have been ' consessum ' (accus. of motion to), the final M of which was 
either omitted before following M or miswritten as IN. Ribbeck, think- 
ing oonsessu dat, and that a subst ('toro') is required with 'exstructo,' 
supposes a line lost after resedit. 

307. ferre, see on i. 66. The handle of the axe is ornamented with 
raised silver work. 

311, 312. The quiver may have been really Amazonian, as the Amazons 
helped the Trojans (i. 490) ; and the arrows Thracian, Thrace being allied 
with Troy (iii. 15). But perhaps Amasoniaim and Threioiis are merely 
expressive epithets. 

313. tereti, * smooth ' or ' shapely ;' see note to viii. 633. tereti gemma 
is either descriptive abl. with flbiila, or abl. instr. with subnectit, the gem 
acting as a button. 

316-318. corripinnt) 'dash on to the course' (spatia, of the whole 
course), see on i. 418. limen, the starting-point, ultima signant, 'mark 
the goal,' i. e. with their eyes as they run; cp. Plant. Cist. iv. 2. 27 * Certe 
eum signat locum, ubi ea (cistella) excidit' ('has her eyes on the place*). 
The rendering (Con.) ' they — ^i. e. men sent to do so— are marking out the 
goal' (by drawing a line or other means), besides involving an awkward 
change of subject, * would be weak in so spirited a passage.' 

324. Diores is so close behind Helymua (sub ipso) that his foremost 
foot grazes (terit) Helymus' hindmost, and he almost touches Helymus' 
shoulder (inoumbens umero). calx (heel) is used loosely for ' foot ;' cp. 
X. 892 ; Juv. i. 43 * nudis pressit qui calcibus anguem : ' and so frequently 
of human kicking, Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 54 (285) 'calcibus saepe insultabis 
(fores),' Cic. Tusc. v. 27 * certare pugnis calcibus unguibus,' Hor. Sat. ii. 
I. 55 'Sed neque calce lupus quemquam nee dente petit bos,' Juv. iii. 295 
' aut die, aut accipe calcem.' 

326. ambiguumque [Med., Pal., Rom., Gud., b, c — Vat. wanting] repre- 
sents &iMpif]pi<rrov in Iliad xxiii. 526 E2 di «' ^rc vporipw yivcro dp6fAOs a/uporS- 
poimv, ry /civ /uv irapiXcura* ^ dfjup^purrov i0ijtc€v ; — ' did more of the course 
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remain, he (Diores) would slip past to the front, and leave behind his rival 
now in doubtful case' — i.e. make him no longer 'ambiguus/ but clearly 
beaten, ambigumn relinquere might naturally »Meave undecided/ as 
Lucr. iv. 1 1 33 'in ambiguo verbum iaculata relinquit:' but for the sense 
above given cp. Ov. Met. i. 537 ' Alter in ambiguo est an sit deprensus ; ' 
and for Virgil's echo of Lucretian phraseology in a different sense, Eel. x. 54. 
Some editions read 'ambiguumve* [said by Heinsius to be found in his 
copies], which gives an easier sense (' would either get past him or leave 
the contest undecided ' — i. e. make a dead heat), and is supported by Iliad 
xxiii. 38 a Kal vv Ktv If vap€\aa<r\ If &iJupfipi<rrov iOrfKtv, Virgil may no 
doubt have had this before him: but the coincidence of MS. authority, 
supported as it is by the other passage of Homer, confirms us in preferring 
the more difficult reading. It is more likely, too, that VE should arise from 
QVE than vice versa. Dr. Kennedy, for ' ambiguumve,' urges that Helymus, 
being all along in front, is not ' ambiguus :' but surely, with Diores so close 
upon him, he is 'ambiguus' as to whether he will be passed, or not. 

327-329. iamque fere, 'and just now,' iii. 135. ut forte «-fil;s Itvxcv, 
*as it happened that;* cp. 1. 387 below, vii. 72, 509. The sense 'where' 
(Catull. xi. 3, xvii. 10) hardly seems to occur in Virgil. 

332. titubata. "With this form from a neuter verb cp. * subitus,' * placi- 
tus,' 'tacitus.' solo, probably 'soil,' as elsewhere ; though it might be the 
'sole' of the foot, as Lucr. i. 925 ' Pieridum loca nullius ante Trita solo.' 

334. ille, see on i. 3. amorum, 'his love,' either = 'amoris' as Iv. 28, 
or 'amati' as G. iii. 227. 

339. palma, in loose apposition to Diores : so we speak of a winner as 
'first prize.' 

340, 341. The terms here used belong to a Roman theatre : 'all the vast 
seated assemblage and the elders in the foremost place ' — i. e. the ' primus 
subselliorum ordo ' in the orchestra, which must have been a very marked 
feature ; cp. Lucr. iv. 78-80 (Munro), and Tac. Ann. xiii. 54. 

344. ' And worth that wins more favour where the form is fair.' veniens 
«s * showing itself,' G. i. 54. 

346, 347. subiit, 'came up to' — or, as we might say, 'came in for a 
prize.* If Salius were to have first prize, Euryalus would be second, and 
Helymus third— Diores getting none, reddantur [Med. i, Rom., Gud. 2] is 
more appropriate to express Diores' feeling than 'reddentur' [Pal., Gud. i] 
or 'redduntur' [Med. 2, b, c]. For the meaning 'rendered* (as his due), 
see note to iii. 333. 

355, 356. laude-e'virtute,' 'merit,' as t 461. tullsset, 'had undone;' 
cp. Eel. ix. 51 and references. 

357. simiil hi8=a/ia roiaZtf cp. Hor. Sat. i. 10. 86 ' simul his te, candide 
Fumi, Prudens praetereo,' Tac. Ann. iii. 64 * pontifices et augures, septem- 
viris simul et sodalibus Augustalibus.' 

359. artem [Pal., Rom., Gud.], 'the handiwork;' cp. Hor. Od. iv. 8. 5 
* divite me scilicet artium ' (* works of art,' in plur.), Epp. i. 6. 1 7. Some 
editions read * artes ' [Med., ^, f], a poetic plural. 

360. * Which Greeks had taken down from Neptune's hallowed doors * — 
i, e. from a Trojan temple, the shield (we must suppose) being afterwards 

VOL. II. P 
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captured from the Greeks, like that of Abas (iii. 286). Others take Danais 
as dat. incommodi — taken down as spoil from Greeks, who had fastened 
it up as an offering from their spoils at Troy : but when and by whom taken 
down? 

363. praesens almost =• promptus,' ready to act ; 'a spirit of emprise.* 

366. auro vittigque (hendiadys) =■ * vittis auratis.' Others refer auro to 
the custom of gilding the horns of a victim (G. i. 217), velatxun being 
applied to both words by a strong zeugma. This iuvenouB, however, is 
not intended for sacrifice, and the vittae are mere ornaments, like the 
coloured ribbons of a prize o^ 

372, 373. < Unconquered Butes huge of frame, who boasted that he camf 
from Amycus* Bebrycian clan.' vexuens se ferebat«iji;x<To \fx^)kVfQii\ 
for veniens cp. x. 544, 719. Con. connects immani oorpipre with 19 
forebat ('stalked along in giant bulk'), arguing that Virgil always uses 'se 
ferre ' in this sense, and never ' without something to qualify and complete 
it, except where it is connected with words expressing the direction of the 
motion, as m iL 672, vi. 241, vii. 492 :' an objection which seems answered 
by his own subsequent remark that de gente must be taken with se 
ferebat. Amyous, a mythic pugilistic champion (king of the Bebryces in 
Bithynia), killed by Pollux in a combat described in Apoll. Rhod. ii. 51 
sqq. 

374. mpribnndiun, see on G. iv. 488. 

378. aliua, as J^cl. ii. 73. Aen. vi. 89 : cp, * alter' Eel. iv. 44, Aen. vii. 321. 

380. alacris, masc. as Ter. Eun. ii. 3.12* quid tu (Chaerea) ^s tristis, 
quidve es alapris ?' excedere, ' resign.* 

384. quo . . . usque, ' how long ? * 

386. reddi, i. e. as his due ; see note to iii. 33S> 

388. ut = * ut forte ' 1. 329. topo, a * knoll ' or ' small hillock,' as iii. 234 ; 
<?p. vi. 674. 

391. nobis, dat. ethicus: 'Where, pray, is that godlike teacher Eryx, 
you boasted all for nought?'— i.e. how are we to see the result of his 
teaching ? 

394, 395. gloria, 'pride' pr 'ambition;' more frequently in bad sense, 
but cp, G. iv. 295. sed euim, 'but in fact;* see on i. 19, 

397) 39^> ' YL2A I that youth that once was mine, the youth that makes 
yon shameless braggart proud,' etc fuerat seems to heighten the notion 
of its being past and gone — which was already over long ago : cp. x. 613. 

400. moror, ii. 287. 

403. intondere braoohia te]*gov hypallage for * intendere bracchiis ter- 
gum ; ' see iv. 506, and below 1. 544 — ' fit the gauntlet on his arms.' 

404. tantonun, etc., 'so vast, the hides of seven huge oxen, all stiff with 
l^ad and iron stitched in ' — i. e. ' tanti erant caestus.' 

406. longe, (i) 'long' (of time) as Cic. Tusc. iii. 14. 29 'quae longe ante 
videris,' Hor. Od. ii. 20. 3 ' neque in terris morabor Longius ;' (2) * far back,' 
i. e. Dares recoils at the sight of the weapons ; (3) * utterly,' as in ' longe alius,' 
etc. The example cited from Lucr. vi, 68 'Quae nisi respuis ex animo 
longeque rcmittis ' (' banish far away ') might support either (2) pr (3)* 
l^tween which two our choice li^s. 
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. 41 T, 413. tristem, 'grim/ Er3rx was killed by Hercules, germaaus, 
see above 1. 24. 

415. aemnla, old age is r^^arded as a * jealous* rival to youth: cp. viii. 
508, 509; Hor. Od. i. 11. 7 'fugerit invida Aetas.* *Nor envious eld as 
yet was sprinkled white upon my brows ' (Kenn.). 

418. sedet, sc. ' animo/ as viii. 368 ; qp. ii. 660. * If this be good Aeneas* 
settled wish, and Acestes' will approves.' 

422. The alliteration and the h3rpenneter (G. i. 395) produce a metrical 
effect suggestive of something striking: * bares (viiL 567) his massive-jointed 
limbs, his massive frame and thews.* 

424. pater, see above 1. 130. 

426. in digitos arreotus, 'on tip-toe;' hr* iutpordrourtv dcp^c/s Apoll. 
Rh« IL 90. 

430-438. ' One quicker on his feet and trusting in his youth, the other 
stout witii massive strength — but his knees are unsteady beneath him, and 
troubled panting shakes his huge frame. Many a blow they interchange 
without effect; many a blow they pile on the hollow-sounding ribs and 
wake loud echoes from the chest: fists play quick and fast round ears 
and temples, while jaw-bones rattle 'neath some crashing blow. Firm 
stands Entellus (cp. *mole sua stat ' x. 771), and in one unchanging posture 
shuns the blows by the motion of his body and watchful eye aloneJ 

438. exit; cp. xi. 750; Lucr. v. 1339 'feros exibant dentis ad actus* 
(see Munro for references) ; and for similar ' sense constructions,* G. iii. 499 
'fontes avertitur,* Aen. i. 580 'erumpere nubem,* ii. 731 'omnem evasiss« 
viqem,* Thuc. iii. 34 vire£«\^rref roihovs. 

439. This simile is Virgil's own. Apollonius Rhodius has one of a wave 
threatening to overwhdm a ship (ii. 70 sqq.). moUbus, ' mounds.' 

446, 447. vUtvo, * more than this ' — i. e. not only wasted his blow, but over* 
reached himself and. fell : see qn ii. 145. sravia graviterque, repetition 
to heighten effect, as in Homer's fxiyas fAtyakoxrrL 

451. caelo, dative with verb of motion, as ii. i86> 398, 688, x-. 55, xi. 

456, 457. aequore toto, 'over all the plain;.' see on ii..43i. For the 
rhetorical force of ille see on i. 3.. 

466. 'Feel you not more than mortal strength, and Heaven's favoup 
changed?' conversa, because his hitherto invincible career (11. 370-374) 
has now been checked. The meaning of vires aliaa seems determined byi 
eede Deo: in any case it » greater than Dares has. met before, and not 

* different frx>m his own.' 

473. superans aaiznis, ' in the height of his triumph '—-lit. ' in excess of 
spirits.* 

480. arduuB, 'rising high* (to the stroke). iUialt, sc. 'caestu&* or 

• mannm.' 

481. For some remarks on the metrical effect of this verse see Conington's 
note. The sudden collapse of its rhythm is very appropriate to the sudden 
fall of the ox. See Introd. IV, p. Uv. 

483. meli^r^xQ, L e. ' better ' than the life of such a coward as Dares : cp. 
xii. 296 for the. reverse idea, of a man's life being better than sheep or oxen. 

P 2 
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486. dioit [Pal.» Gnd.] is perhaps preferable to ' ponit ' [Med., Rom., 
Ver., b, c] on tiie gromid that * ponit * may arise from recollection of 1. 292 : 
but the case is more doubtful than in i. 668, iv. 564, to which Con. refers. 

488. traieoto in fune, either (i) abl. of circumstance (as 'in iaculis' 
1. 37, see iv. 518) — 'with a string passed across it ;' or (2) local abl, 'upon 
a rope passed over (or through) the mast.' (i) agrees best with Horn. II. 
xxiii. 853 rpfipcuva WActav Acvrp jxrifivB^ hfiaw irod6s, and 1. 51 1 below; (2) 
with the ordinary meaning of funis, which rather = a 'thick rope* than a 
'string* to tie a bird's leg with. 

492. loons, 'the turn* (i.e. the lot denoting the turn) comes out ('from 
the helmet'): l« 9* tBopt tcK^pos icw4rjs II. vii. 182. 

493, 494. mode victor, 'late a prizeman:' Mnestheus was second. 
oliva is a slight inconsistency with 1. 246, where bay appears to be the 
naval wreath. 

496. inssns, by Athene: see Iliad iv. 86 sqq. oonf^dere translates 
Homer's <rj^ y SpKi* I^x^vclv (ib. 269). 

505, 506. pennis, abl. of respect with timnitqne exterrita^ ' fluttered in 
affright.* plansn, of the spectators {drdip ic€kd9ijacaf 'Axouoi H. xxiii. 869) : 
though comparison of 11. 215, 516 leads some to take it=a'plausu pen- 
narum.' 

507, 508. ' Next keen Mnestheus took his stand and drew his bow as he 
aimed on high, and eye and shaft found level true.' addncto, of the string 
drawn to the chest, N€i;pi)v fikv fjui(^ HXaaeif II. iv. 123. Virgil follows 
Homer's description of the second shot with which Meriones kills the dove 
after Teucer had cut the cords, except that Meriones snatches the bow 
from Teucer*s hand : see Con. 

512. alia [Ribb. from Pal., Gud. i] seems better than 'atra [Con. from 
Med., Rom.], which might be introduced to agree with 'nigra nube* 1. 516, 
and is at any rate a mere epithet : whereas ' to the clouds above ' (or * on 
high ') has point. 

513. rapidns, 'hurriedly:' cir€px6fi€vos 8* Spa tUtfpt^vrjs Hom. /. c, iam- 
dndnm, 'for a time;' see on ii. 103. Pandarus is a deified patron of 
archery, as Entellus of boxing. 

520. oontendit, Med. i, Rom., and Nonius: 'contorsit' Ribb. from Pal, 
Gud., Med. 2 ; cp. 1. 497 above, xii. 461 : and for a similar variation, x. 521. 

521. 'Displaying his veteran skill and twanging bow.' For pater cp. 
1. 130 above ; and for the prosody. Eel. i. 39, Introd. IV, p. lU. 

522-524. 'Hereupon a strange sight suddenly meets our eyes, appointed 
for a solemn sign ; the great event in after years explained it, and all too 
late did fear-inspiring seers proclaim its omens ' — i. e. its meaning was not 
understood till the time of fulfilment. The reference is to some subsequent 
event in the history of Sicily — perhaps the wars with Rome and fall of 
Syracuse b. c. 212. For the connection subito . . . magnoque fUturam, 
etc. cp. X. 734 and references ; ' subitum ' Ribb. and Con. as in ii. 680 : but 
Med., Pal, Rom., Gud., d, c, etc [Vat. wanting] concur in subito, which 
also is less likely to have been substituted as a variant. 

525. nnbibus, perhaps used loosely for the sky (cp. Sil. It. rvi. 56 *nube 
deprendere volucrem,' • to bring down a bird from the sky*), so that liquidiB 
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iti nubibus answers to ' vacvo cado ' 1. 51 5. Otherwise it most « ' light/ or 
* sunny,' as opposed to dark and stormy douds : but liquidus rather suggests 
'cloudless.' The suggestion that it denotes douds as opposed to solid 
matter like earth (Con.) does not help us much. Cp. vii^ 699, viii» 
358. 

534. The reading here is difficult to determine, (i) *honorem' [Con. 
from Med. 2, Gud. 2^ b, c] gives the easiest sense, * willed you to draw (i. e. 
receive) a special honour,* cp. viii. 552 and Greek i^aipirov {iupw) Xa/x/3d- 
fctv, etc. {^) But honores [Pal., Rom., Med. i, Gud. i] has much stronger 
MS. authority; exsortem must then-*' portionless,' i.e. having been ex- 
cluded from a prize (1. 519), though not elsewhere found in this sense with- 
out gen. following, e. g. vi. 428 ' vitae exsortes.' If * honorem ' was the 
original reading, how comes the less obvious honores in the first hand of 
every uncial and one of the best cursive MSS? Dr. Kennedy ingeniously 
suggests that Virgil wrote (3) 'honoris' (gen. sing, after 'exsortem'), which 
early scribes took for ace. plur. and wrote as * honores ;' and that commen- 
tators, feeling a difficulty in the unusual construction thus given to exaortem, 
altered and taught later scribes to write 'honorem.' While retaining 
honores with the best MSS, and not feeling that in a writer of such freedom 
and variety of expression the exceptional use of exaortem without gen. 
case is a conclusive objection to that reading, I strongly suspect that Dr. 
Kennedy is right in his conjecture. If so, it would be necessary to under- 
stand 'sortem' or 'honorem' after duoere — 'willed you, though debarred 
from honour, to receive it nevertheless.' 

537, 538. in magno munere, abl. of drcumstance, 'as (i.e. under the 
conditions of) a noble gift ; ' cp. viii. 273, Cic. Verr. ii. 3. § 115 ' hoc vix ab 
Apronio in summo benefido pro iis impetratum est.' On ferre . . . dederat 
see i. 319. 

541. 'Nor did good Eurytion grudge the honour set above his own.' For 
construction (usually accus. of what is grudged) cp. Cic. Rull. § 102 'illi 
qui honori inviderunt meo,' Phil. vi. 4' non invidebit huic meae gloriae.' 

542. qoamvia with indie. Hor. Od. i. 28, 13 'quamvis . . . concesserat,' 
Liv. ii. 40 ' quamvis . . . perveneras: ' never in Cicero except in a passage 
where (Or. iii. 13. 86) he joins to his discourse a verse of Lucilius. 

545 ^^' 1^^ account of the 'Ludns Trojanus' was a compliment to 
Augustus, who (Suetonius, Aug. 43) had revived it at Rome, and also to 
prominent Romans whose sons, perhaps, had recently appeared in it. As a 
special feature and surprise, not mentioned in the programme (11. 66 sqq.), 
it heightens the liberality of Aeneas, and forms a pleasant contrast to the 
intense excitement of previous competitions (see Henry, ad ioc), 

550. duoat, petitio obliqua after dio^' impera.' avo, 'in honour of his 
grandsire.' 

556. tonsa, ' trim ;' see on G. iii. 21. From 1. 673 it appears that they 
-wore helmets : so we must suppose the wreath fastened to the helmet (vii. 
751), ooma pressa being a loose way of expressing that they wore wreaths. 

559. The 'torques' (*a pliant drclet of twisted gold*) was worn loosely 
Tound the neck, resting on the top of the chest (peotore summo). 

560-562. temi - ' tres,* i. e. one leader for each troop : bis seni, distribu- 
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ikve; twelve to each leader, paxibufl magiiitris, i.e. 'dnctoribus:* eadi 
troop haying its own captain. 

564-B^J* atiotnra Italos, • to swell the Italian name ; ' cp. ' moK Italus' 
1. 117. For Folites see iL 536. quern ... albam, * riding on a Thnusan 
steed with spots of white — a steed with white pasterns on each foot, and a 
white blaze npon his lofty forehead.' albii bioolor mmmlfa is explained 
by what follows. Testigis pedlay a periphrasis for pedes, primi denoting 
the front part of each foot 

568. Atii in compliment to Atia, mother of Angnstns. She was daughter 
of M. Atitts Balbns and Jnlia, a sister of Julius Caesar. 

572. Repeated from 1. 538 above. 

573. Trinaoriia [Con. from 4 Bodleian MSS.] must surely be right 
'Tzinacrii' Ribb., from Pat i, Rom., ^], agreeing with Aoestae, is flat; 
the contrast being obviously with Sidonio equo-^Acestes mounting the rest 
&SL Sicilian horses. 'Trinacriae* [Med., Pal. 1, Gud., a, a f, etc] must 
have been a correction for * Trinacrii ' (by erroneous comparison of *■ Trina- 
criae inventus ' L 555) after the final j had slipped out 

576. vetenunque parentmn, * ancestors.* 

580 sqq. The boys advance in one body (loosely described as agmina), 
which immediately breaks up into its three ttmnae (1. 560), a movement 
described by the threefold phrase diaonrrexe pares, agndna Bolveze, 
didoctis choria. These three turmae then go through various intricate 
DUinoeuvres, compared by Virgil to the windings of the labyrinth or the spor- 
tive play of -dolphins : the whole passage only indicating the general nature 
of the evolutions. * They gallop off in even troops, breaking the line into 
three divisions with parted bands ; and again at call they wheel and couch 
their q)ears in rest New movements to and fro they next assay, each troop 
upon its own course; cut circle across circle alternate, and wake tiie semblance 
of an armed fight : and now expose their backs in flight, now put their 
Bpears in rest, now ride abreast in peaceful guise. As once in lofty Crete^ 
so legend tells, the Labyrinth had its path inwoven among blind walls, 
and the tangled puzzle of its thousand ways^ to hide the track by 
wanderings that none detect and none retrace.* 

584-586. advexfli [Med., Rom.], and ' adversis ' [Pal., Gud., ^, e"] are of 
equal authority and meaning — viz. that the three turmae or chori advance 
and retreat each on its own ground. In the circular evolutions which 
follow, each describes its own * orbis,' but so as to cut across the *orbes' of 
the others. (For another sense of orbes impedire see viii. 448.) 

588. It is suggested that Virgil, despairing of reproducing the dance of 
Daedalus on the shield of Achilles (II. xviii. 590 sqq.), as an appropriate 
simile took the next thing that occurred to him, the labyrinth of Daedalus. 
For this latter cp. vi. 27 and CatuU. Ixiv. 11 2-1 16. 

590, 591. aigna sequendi, 'track,' lit 'marks of following.' falleret, 
q>. Ed. vi. 48, Aen. v. 684 : the conj. denotes purpose, irremeabilia, of 
Styx, vi. 435 : Catullus /. c» has * inobservabilis error,' Viigil (vi. 27) * in- 
extricabilis error;' cp. Zvoeuferos Eur. Bacch. 1 221. 

595. The words ludimtque per undas occur in Rom.r; but are omitted 
in Pal. and added by a later hand in Med., Gud. Ribbeck omits them. 
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60a. 'The game (i. e. houos ^^ observance,* as viii. i68) is now called 
Troia, the boys the " Trojan band." ' For the agreement of dioitui^ with 
predicate rather than subject cp. Ter. And. iii. 3. 23 ' amantimn irae amoris 
integratio est.' Troia was the name of the game (Suet. Caes. 39 ' Troiam 
lusit turma puerormn ') : and to place the comma at pueri and translate* 
' the boys are called Troia, the band the Trojan band/ seems yery needless. 

603. patri, dat* as 1. 550. soncto, see 1. 80 above. 

604-699. Iris, sent by Juno, urges the Trojan women to bum the ships 
and save themselves from a further voyage. See Introd. to this book. 

604, 605. Hino (' hereupon '), Ribb. from Pal., Rom., Gud. : * hie * Con. 
from Med., c. referunt soUemnia, ' pay recurring rites.' 

609. ilia . . . TirgO) see on x. 198. mille eoloribuB, descriptive abl.«» 
• multicolorem.' 
616. super^sse, infin. exclainantis, see on i. 37. 

619. faciem, 'shape,' asi. 658. 

620. Tmarii, of Tmarus, a hill in Epims : Beroe must then have left Troy 
with Helenus, married in Epirus, and (perhaps as a widow) left Epirus With 
Aeneas (iii. 472 sqq.). The MSS. vary between tmarii [Pal., c a], tMarI 
[Rom. and Schol. Ver.] and MARI [Med. b] : Gud. having *bero 8c 
marii,' and c i * bero i . . man.' The v. 1. ' Ismarii ' (of Ismarus in Thrace, 
Eel. vi. 30) in one late MS. is internally plausible; Thrace and Troy 
being allied countries (iii. 15), so that a Trojan might wdl marry a 
Thracian. But the only trace of it in good MSS. is an attempt to correct 

Mckl. to IMMARI. 

621. ftiiasent, conj. in virtual oratio obliqua — 'who, she knew, had onc^ 
had rank and name and children.' The clause is thus referred to the mind 
of Iris, and suggests her reason for choosing the form of Beroe : cp. vi. 394. 

623, 624. quas i . . t^azetit gives the reason of miserae. 

6j6. Virgil's chronology here seems inconsistent with i. 755, where th^ 
time of Aeneas' arrival at Carthage is called the septima aestas of wan- 
dering : for we are told (1. 46 above) that at the time of the games a year 
has passed since the funeral of Anchises. That year must have been spent 
at Carthage after Dido's speech at the end of Aen. i : so that the jrear of 
the games would be the eight h^ not the seventh, post Troiae ezoidiiim. 
The details of the chronology, however, are indefinite (see Kenn. Eicufsus 
to Aen. v. 626) : and we may suppose that a final revision, had Virgil lived 
to make it, would have removed such actual discrepancies as that under 
notice. 

633, 634. 'Shall no town now bear the name of Troy?' etc. ; cp. ill. 350. 

639. prodigy, dat. ethicus, so £ar as they are concerned. ' Nor do such 
prodigies brook delay.' 

650. dudum, 'but now.' The force of Pyrgo's appeal depends on a 
short interval being implied — 'This cannot be Beroe, whom she has only 
just left unable to move.' See on ii. 103, and cp. x. 599, 

655. miserum, because it leads them to such excesses. The colloquial 
expression 'misere amare,* etc. (^Ter. And. iii. 2. 40, Eun. iii. i. 22 ; Hor. 
Sat. i. 9. 8 etc.) is not much to the point here. 

657. paribus alis, iv. 252. 
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660. penetrallbiu, i.e. •hearths' in the centre of each home connected 
with the worship of Lares and Penates: cp. Catull. Ixviii. 102 'penetrales 
focos;* Cic. Har. Resp. 27. 57 'deorum ignes solia raensas abditas et 
penetrates focos,' and N. D. ii. 27. 67 explaining the name * Penates,* 'ab 
eo quod penitus insident ; ex quo etiam " penetrales " a poetis vocantur.' 

663. abiete, abl. of resp., 'stems of painted firwood.' puppes. Pal., 
Rom., Gub. c — *fortasse hie rectius,' says Ribbeck, who reads *puppis* 
from Med. (Vat. wanting) : see Intiod. Ill, p. xlvi. 

667-669. nt . . . sic. Ascanius rode up just as he was. acer equo, 
'riding hard;' cp. G. iii. 8. magistri, his guardians, cp. 1. 546. exanimes, 

* breathless * (with pursuing him). 

672. Argivum, Med., Pal., Rom., Gud., h, c (Vat. wanting) : * Aigivom ' 
Ribb., Con., but why ? see Introd. Ill, p. xlv. 

676,677. diversa, virtually adverbial; 'hue illuc per litora.* sicabi, 
sc. 'sunt' — 'some rocky cave.' 

678, 679. piget, etc., • hateful is their own deed and the light of day ; 
with sobered hearts (mutatae *ex furore') their friends they know, and 
Juno from their souls is driven.' 

682, 683. stuppa, ' tow,' used to close the interstices of planks, vapor, 

* heat,' as in Lucr. i. 664 ' Aestifer ignis uti lumen iacit atque vaporem ; ' 
cp. V. 1 1 30 ' Invidia . . . vaporant ' — i. e. * flagrant.' toto oorpore, ' over 
all their frame ; ' see on ii. 421. 

687-689. ezosiis, sc. 'es ;* Ribb. prints 'exostfs,' but see i. 237. at quid 
. . . humanos, an appeal to what Jupiter has been to them in time past — 
' if thine old loving-kindness e'er looks down on human troubles.* Con- 
well compares Psalm Ixxxix. 48, Isaiah Ii. 9. For pietas see ii. 536, iv. 
382. 

691. quod superest, either (i) *aU that is left (to do and suffer),' cp. 
xii. 643 ' Exscindine domos, id rebus defuit unum, Perpetiar ? ' or (2) * our 
poor remains ' (quod superest ' de classe '). Both here, however, and in 
1. 796 below [supposed to favour (2)], the common Lucretian use (see on 
G. iv. 51) suggests an analogous meaning of transition from one course to 
another, morti, see abovS 1. '451. 

693-697. 'Scarce had he spoken, when with bursts of rain a dark storm 
furiously raged, and thunder shook hill and plain ; down poured from all 
the sky its murky stores of rain, black beneath strong southern blasts, with 
drenching downpour on the ships . . .' sine more, of unrestrained or 
lawless violence, vii. 377. viii. 635. ardua terrarum, see note to i. 422. 
densis, G. iii. 196. super ■= ' desuper.' . 

702. mutabat, lit. * shifted about : * 'was pondering great cares now one 
way, now another, in his changeful heart.' 

706, 707. These two lines are parenthetical, explaining the nature of the 
power given by Pallas to Nautes ; ' 'twas she that interpreted for him 
what Heaven's great wrath foreboded, or the course of fate required.' re- 
sponsum dare, of oracular interpretation. Eel. i. 45. Ribb. reads 'hac' 
(sc. * arte ') from c i : but MSS. agree in baeo. 

708. 8olatu8s3irapa/it;0oi$fC€vos: see on G« i. 206. 

710. ferando — r^ rXQi^ou: see Eel, ix. 24. 
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714. 'All who have begun to weary of their high emprise and of your 
fortunes.' 

717. habeant, petitio obliqua with sine. 

721, 722. subveota, 'upwafted.' faoies, 'image;' see i. 658. 

730. *A hardy race of savage life awaits your conquering hand in 
Latium.' See on i. 261. 

733> 734* namque, late in the clause ; cp. Eel. i. 14. tristes umbrae, 
'those gloomy shades,' in apposition to Tartara: so Pal., Rom., Gud.; 
* ve ' being added above the line in Med., b, * Tristesve umbrae * would be 
only a repetition of impia Tartara; though Con. thinks it might imply 
the intermediate region between Tartarus and Elysium. 

738, 739' ' And now fazewell ; for dewy Night is in her mid career ; I 
feel the breath of cruel morning's panting steeds.' So the Ghost in Hamlet, 
i. 5' 58 — ' But soft I methinks I scent the morning air ; ' ib. 88 sqq. * Fare 
thee well at once I The glowworm shows the matin to be near . . . Adieu, 
adieu, adieu I' Cp. G. i. 250. 

741. quo deinde ? • Where next' (or 'now ') ? see iv. 261. 

744» 745- canae, 'olden,' see i. 292. farre pio, Hor. Od. iii. 23. 20 
(of offerings to Penates, as here), aoerra (?'acema,' sc *arcula'), 'a 
censer; ' so Hor. ib. 3 'si ture placaris et homa Fruge Lares.' 

746. aroessit, Ribb., Con. etc. from Pal. : Med., Rom., Gud. have the 
parallel form 'accersit,' cp. vi. 119, x. 11. For 'aroesso' (originally a 
future formation from 'arcio'—'adcio,' as 'facesso* from 'facio') see 
Roby, L. Gr. i. § 625. 

750f 751* transcribunt (adapted from the more usual *ascribere') 
implies enrolment in a fresh city, deponunt, etc., • and put on shore all 
those that will, the souls that long no more for high renown.' Foregentes 
oi feeling a want (Greek hioitai, English 'to want') cp. Plant. Asm. iii. 
3. I *tui amans abeuntis egeo,' Hor. A. P. 154 *Si plausoris eges aidaea 
manentis.' 

754. • In number few, their courage keen for war.' For the apposition 
q>. xi. 338. 

755. designat aratro, ' Romano more urbis condendae ; ' as in the story 
of Romulus and Remus. 

758. ' Proclaims an assembly, and gives laws to the elders he has sum- 
moned.' This picture of a Homeric fiatrike^ delivering his decisions (d/«ai, 
OifUffTfs) to the submissive dyopd (Grote, 'Hist. Greece,' Part I. ch. xx: 
Maine, * Anct. Law,* ch. i) was appropriate to Augustus, who summoned the 
Senate ' pro forma,' but only to register his sovereign decrees. 

761. Anohiaes as a hero has a rifuvos /Swfi^s re $v^€ts (Od. viii. 363 etc.), 
assigned to him ; cp. iii. 304, 305. 

763, 764. placidi, etc., 'calm winds allow the sea to rest (see on Eel. 
ii. a 6), and the south wind with freshening breath invites them to the 
deep.* 

768. facias, * appearance,* as i. 658 ; or? 'the face of the deep.' nomen, 
Ribb., Con. from Pal, Med. i ; *numen ' Gud., e and Serv. on vi. 560 : cp. 
iv. 94. 'To whom the face of the deep once seemed so cruel, and its very 
name intolerable' — cp. 1. 615 above. 
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774-776. tonsae, • trim;' see C i'li. 21. Jdi^oouI, * apart;* see Eel. vi. 16. 
proiioit, Ribb. from MSS., as 1. 238: 'porricit' Forb., Con. and other 
editors. 

785, 786. media de gente Fhrygoni, * from the very heart of Phrygia;' 
see G. iii. 351* For escddisse (Med., Pal., Rom.) Vat. has 'exddisse,' on 
which cp. ii. 637. traxe » ' traxisse ; ' see i. 201. 

79^. per soelus, * wickedly,' as 8c' tfiptw etc. : see G. i. 122. 

796, 797. • For the rest, may it be lawful in thy sight that we should 
sail safely over the sea.* quod supereet, either (1) * the remnant,' or (i) 
' for the rest ' (rd \oiir6v\ as L 691, where there is a similar doubt, tibi, 
dat. ethicus, * quod per te licet,* as G. ii. 5 : Con. takes • dare vela tibi ' 
(Neptuno), i.e. *pelagot' cp. G. ii. 41, and 'meis te fidere regnis' below 
1.800. 

805-807. ezaaiimato, so. *metu,' as Ter. Phorm, iii. 3. 32 (564); Cic. 
Cat. iv. 2. § 3 * neque meam mentem non domum saepe revocat exanimata 
uxor et abiecta metu filia.' repleti; so Xanthus in U. xxi. 219 0&8< rt 77 

809. The combat of Aeneas with Achilles is described in II. xx. 158 sqq. 
before the fidxij mpavordfuos, neo dis . . . aequis ; so Achilles in II. xx. 
334 *Os (Ttv &fM Kpflaauv Koi <pi\T€f>os 60ay6Tot(fiv. 

810, 811. nubd cava, 'enfolding mist;* see i. 216. peritirae ftroiae,in 
allusion to the story of Laomedon cheating Apollo and Neptune of their 
promised reward for building Ttx>y ; Hom. II. xxiii. 442 sqq. ; Hor. Od. iii. 
3. 21-24; cp. G. i. 502. 

812. timores. Vat., Pal., kom., Gud., b; 'timoi-em' Con. from Med. 

817. auro, i.e. 'aureo iugo.' 

820, 821. 'Down sink the waves: the heaving surface of the deep lies 
smooth beneath his thundering wheels ; the storm^^^louds vanish ftom the 
expanse of heaven.' aqxiis, abl. of respect. 

822. cete, Greek /wjny {ic^ta): so *musea mele' (jUKtf) Lucr. ii. 412, 
'pelage severa ' ('melalicholy main') ib. v. 36. 

829, intendi bracchia veils, *vela bracchiis,* 'stretch (or 'bend') the 
sails to the yardarms ; ' see above 11. 403, 544, and cp. iv. 506. 

830-832. 'Each crew alike haul the sheet ; now left, now right, with one 
accord they spread the sails ; alike they turn and turn again the yardarms' 
points ; a favouring breete bears on the fleet.* una, pariter, not of all the 
^lors in one ship, but of all the ships in the fleet, taking their cue from 
ihe leading vessel (11. 833, 834), and shifting then: sails to one side and 
another to catch a varjdng breeze ; part of which operation was the turning 
to aiid fro the extremities' of the yard (' comua . antennatum ' iii. 549). 
faoere pedem (cp. 'facere vela,' 'make sair)«to work the ' sheet* (Gk. 
irot;}), ft rope fastened along the lowei- rim of the square sail and passing 
beyond it at each end, so that it could be shifted and fastened accoiding to 
the position required for the sail. Each ship had one mast, with one large 
square sail, sua fLami&a, cp. Hor. Epod. ix. 30 'ventis iturus non sms.' 

835. The meta (or ' metae/ see on xii. 546) marked the tuming-pomt in 
the course, and so is called media, ' half way.* 

8441 845. ' Fairly blow the breezes ; 'tis the hour for rest. Lay down 
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yonr head, and steal your weary eyes horn toil.' aequatae, i. e. blowing 
evenly and steadily; cp. iv. 587. datur, * is appointed;* cp. 1. 798 'si dant 
ea moenia Parcae.* labori, dat. of indirect object (as far as toil is con- 
cerned) passing into the idea of disadvantage, etc. 

850, 851. fiollaoibiis auris: is it (i) dat. after oredam, in which case 
et^icai ravra : or (2) abl. with deoeptus, in which case et couples it with 
fraude, and another dative (' monstro ' ?) must be supplied with oredam ? 
With some hesitation I prefer (i) — *For why should I entrust Aeneas to 
the deceitful breezes— so often beguiled as I have been by the treachery of 
a calm sky ? * Ribbeck, reading * caelo * from Pal. 2, Gud. i, ^ i [• caeli ' 
Pal. I, Med., Rom., 7 2, ^ 2], writes : 

'Aenean credam (quid enim?) fallacibus auris 
£t caelo, totiens deceptus fraude sereml' 

854-856. For the 'dews of kindly sleep ' see on i. 692. 

858. et introduces a virtually temporal clause ; see on Eel. vii. 7, G. 
ii. 80. 

861. aled with s6 stiBttilit, ' rose upon the wings.' 

864, ^5. iasnque adeo, 'even now;' see on G. i. ^4. IP'or the Sirens 
see Hotn. Od. xii. 39 sqq. Virgil introduces the new idea of soopuloB, as 
if the danger was that of shipwreck ; and omits all mention of the cliarac- 
teristic feature in the Homeric story— the Sirens* song. The expression 
diflloileil qaondam $eems to separate the time of Aeneas' Voyage from the 
old heroic age ; Cp. iii. 704. 
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LIBER SEXTUS. 

Aeneas lands at Cmnae in Italy, as directed by Helenus (iii. 441) ; and 
after hearing from the Sibyl the oracle of Apollo (11. 40-97), receives her 
instractions for his promised descent into the lower world to visit Anchises 
(v. 733). He pays funeral rites, to Misenns (11. 156-235): and then in 
company with the Sibyl begins the descent (1. 262). They cross the Styx 
(11. 385-425), and visit, first, the neutral region assigned to those whose life 
had been untimely cut "short — infants, suicides, unjustly condemned, victims 
of unrequited love (as Dido), and warriors fallen in battle (11. 426-547) » 
secondly, Tartarus, the place of punishment (11. 548-627) ; thirdly, Elysium, 
' a heroic Valhalla for prowess, genius, and worth' (U. 637 sqq.). Here 
they meet the shade of Anchises, who unfolds the doctrine of the 'anima 
mundi ' and transmigration of souls, and shows them the shades hereafter 
to return to earth as the great names in Roman history, among them the 
young Marcellus (11. 724-893) ; finally dismissing Aeneas through the ivory 
gate. 

This visit of Aeneas to the underworld is a reproduction of the v€Kwa of 
Homer (Od. 3y), enlarged and varied with much detail by the poetical art 
of Virgil. Homer describes a place of shadowy existence, where the ycicvonf 
dfitvrfvcL tcaprjva live an objectless life : Virgil has a territory mapped out 
into regular divisions, with precise detail instead of shadowy outline. The 
last and most characteristic scene of the picture is entirely his own. The 
central object of the poem, the glory of Rome and of Augustus (see Introd. 
to Aen. i), suggests the prophetic anticipation by Anchises of the future 
history of Rome, as he points to the spirits of Romans yet to be. This 
involves the doctrine of transmigration of souls, which puts all spirits, after 
their deliverance from the body, through a definite period of purgation, and 
sends them up to earth to reanimate other frames. This philosophical 
speculation on the state after death is, strictly speaking, inconsistent with 
those simpler and more popular notions of future reward and punishment 
and a localised Elysium and Tar{arus which meet us in the Platonic fjw0<H, 
and which Virgil reproduces in the earlier portions of this book. The two 
lines of thought, however, are mingled not only in the poetry of Pindar^ but 
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in the prose of Plato (e.g. in the 'Phaedo' and 'Republic' book x) : and 
Virgil embodies them both as fit vehicles for poetic imagination. 'The 
ordinary popular mythology is put side by side with the doctrine of trans- 
migration, and the reader is left to harmonise them as he can.' 

The notion that Aeneas' descent into the shades is an allegorical descrip- 
tion of initiation into the Orphic and Eleusipian mysteries rests, as Conington 
shows (Introd. to Aen. vi), merely on a few resemblances of details, and on 
the unwarranted assumption that there was any recognised doctrine upon 
the lower world which the mysteries copied in detail. There may be some 
relation between Virgil's conceptions and the Orphic mysteries ; and Prof. 
Nettleship points out that the two bards mentioned by name are Orpheus 
and Musaeus (Aen. vi. 645, 667) : but the story of Orpheus had struck his 
imagination before he wrote the sixth Aeneid. All that we can say is that 
this book 'reflects in a poetry rare, exquisite, luminous, majestic, the tangled 
growth of ideas, mythical, mystical, and philosophical, which had sprung 
up between the times represented by the Odyssey and those of VirgiL' 

2. Soboicifl; Cumae being a colony from Chalds in Euboea, so 'Chal- 
cidica arce* v. 17, and ix. 710. 

6-8. semina, cp. 'ignis semina' Lncr. vi. 163, 206, ffirfyfju mp6s Od. v. 
174; and for abstrosa G. i. 135. rapit, 'seize' (for fuel), cp. 11. 179-182 
below. The search for wood and water is being described ('lignatio,' 
' aquatic ' in military language) ; and the rendering ' scours ' (in pursuit of 
game) seems less appropriate. 

9-12. ' But good Aeneas hies him off (proonl) to the hill, where Apollo 
reigns on high (altos), the Sibyl's dread retreat— the Sibyl, in whom the 
Delian seer inspires high thoughts, unfolding things to be.' proool, * apart ' 
(see on Ed. vi. 16), belongs to the whole sentence, and refers to the distance 
of both cave and temple from the spot where Aeneas lands, mentem 
animumque, a poetical tautology, as Lucr. i. 74 ' omne inmiensum pera- 
gravit mente animoque;' cp. Cic. Legg. i* 22. 5 'animo ac mente con- 
cepcrit.* 

16, 1 7. enavit, ' sailed forth ; ' cp. Lncr. iii. 590 (of the departing soul) 
'Quum prolapsa foras enaret in aeris auras,' Chaloidioa, see on 1. 2. 
leviB, ' on the wing,' Ed. i. 60. 

18, 19. his, virtually adverbial ; 'here first brought safe to earth.' For 
redditnss' brought duly to his destination,' see on iii. 333, and cp. Hor. 
Od. i. 3. 7 'Navis, quae tibi creditum Debes Vergilium, finibns Atticis 
Reddas incolumem precor.* remigium, cp. i. 301. 

30-30. The scenes wrought by Daedalus on the doors of his temple. 
AndrogeuB, son of Minos, for whose murder the Athenians (Ceoropidae) 
had to pay a yearly tribute of seven youths (and seven maidens) to feed the 
Minotaur. 

23, 23. oorporay see on ii. 18. stat duotis sortibuB, (fffrtpov npSrfpov, 
as O. ii. 141. * There stands the urn, and lots are drawn; on the other 
side corresponds the Gnosian land, rising from the sea.' The sculpture of 
Crete was a ' pendant ' to that of Athens. 
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24. bio, i.e. on the Cretan side, supposta ftirto, ^adalterous,* Kpwpioa 
ydfUHS fuyu<ra. 

27. ' Here was that house at which he toiled, with the puzzle that none 
might unraveL* labor domuSy as 'operum laborem' G. ii. 155. Aen. i. 

455. 

28. seel enim, 'but yet/ i.e. ' sed non inextricabilis, ipse enim . . .;* see 
note to i;. 19. 

31. sineret is the protasis — * did grief permit.' 

33. quizL, 'nay;' see £cl. ii. 71. onuiia, dissyllable by synizesis; cp. 
vii. a 37. 

38. intacto, ' that has not felt the yoke ; * cp. G. iy. 540. 

40. morantar, * delay (to execute) the rites enjoined ; ' cp. ' Inssos hono- 
res * iii. 547. 

42-44. The •^adytum,' whence comes the oracular response (1. 98), is a 
cavern in the rock like that at Delphi, eentnm is of course a poetical 
expression for a large number; and all that we need understand is that 
there are d number of perforations in the rock, converging in the * adytniq.' 
For a graphic description of such a scene as this see the extract quoted by 
Ccm. (Appendix to Aen. vi) from the Arnold Essay foe 18^59 by Mik (now 
Justice) Bowen. 

45. Uiaezi, sc. 'an^' 

46^53. cui talia, etc., ' as thus she speaks before the door, her &ce, ber 
colour change, her hair dishevelled- flies ; her- bosom pants, bar wild heart 
swells with frenzy ; taller she seems, her voice no mortal voice^ when, filled 
by the nearer presence of the God. **So slow," she criesj ''at vows and 
prayers-p-so slow ? Ptay, Trojan, pray I not else this shrine its spell-bound 
silence breaks.*" maior Tideri, like 'niveus vsderi.* Hor; Od. iv> a. 59, 
is perhaps an imitation; of the Greek \(vk^ 6paix$ai^ etc. ;. but may also fall 
. under the use of ^prolative' or. complementary infln. with verbs, and adjec^ 
tives, so common in Horace (Wickham, Appendix. II), whatever explanation 
we adopt of Uiat construction : see on EcL v. x. Fot attonltae.cp. Lucam 
ii. 21 ••sic fupei:e pnmo Attonitae tacuere donius,' cawAh referred: to a 
suppressed thought (*fer preces*). 

57-60. direixtia^'^direxisti/ see if apj. penitu^ xiepQsta^i 'lying far 
away;' cp. i. 51?,. iii. 3^4- pra^ibeuta, iii.. ^gn* 

62. 'Thus far alone may Trojan ill-hap have followed us/ Cp- Hor. 
Od. iii. 3. 6 * Troiae renascens alite lugubii. Foituna tristi clade iterabitur.' 

64. obstitit, * offended;' so Sil,. lU xvii. 551 'tantumne obstat mea 
gloria divis.?' cp. Pers. v. 163 'an, accis. dedecus obstein Cognatia?' 

68. agitata, 'storm-tossed;* cp. xiL 803. 

69 sqq. An anachronistic allusion to the temple of Palatine Apollo 
(Hor. Od.. i. 31) and the Ludi Apollmares founded by Augustus b,c; 28. 
To this temple the Sibylline books My^ere moved from the Capitol, under: 
charge of * quindecimviri * (Carm. Saec. 5. 70) ; and it was the seat of the 
famous 'Palatine ' Library (Epp. i.. 3. 17, iL i. 217, ij, 2^ 93, 94). Proper- 
tius (iii. 23 ed. Paley) describes the temple, at whose consecration he was 
present, as built « claro marmore,* with, a statue of Apollo between those of 
Latona and Diana (Trivia). 
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76. caxuk9, petitio pbliqua. dedit, 'made an end;' see on i. 63, 

77-80. 'But, still resisting Phoebus, the seer tosses wildly in awful guise 
within the cave, to shake from her breast the mighty god : so much the 
more he plies her raving lips, tames her wild heart, and moulds it to his 
touch.' The metaphor is that of a wild horse being broken : cp. 1. 100 
below, si possit ezoussiase, i6» van MaXi, cp. v. 679 : and for finfl^t 
p^xaendo, iv. 148. 

84. terrae, Med., Pal., Gud., i ; 'terra* Rom., Gud. a, 3, c — a variant 
which perhaps favours the view that ' terrae * is the so-called genitivus loci 
— i. e. locative or dative. But the context pelagi periolis seems to point 
to a corresponding gen. — * terrae (pericula).' 

86. 'But they shall not also wish that they had come'— i.e. they shall 
wish moreover that they had not — they shall sorely repent it. 

88, 89. ' All the elements of disaster before Troy will be reproduced — ^the 
rivers to carry off dead corpses (i. 100), a hostile camp, with a leader 
goddess-bom, like Achilles;' i.e. Turnus, 'cui diva Venilia mater' x. 76. 

90, 91. addita (cp. iii. 336, G. i. 513 for this use of * placing^' * assigning ') 
strengthens nuaquam aberit — 'Juno shall haunt the Trojans, and never 
leave their side.' So Hpr. Od. iii. 4. 78 'nequitiae additus Gustos.' oma 
=* ' quo tempore/ 

93. coniuiuc, i. e. Lavioia— vii. 363, xi. 480. The idea of the tale of 
Troy repeating itself recurs vii. 320, ix. 136 sqq. 

96. quam, most codices and editions : ' qua ' (sc ' via ') Heyne, Ribb. 
from 1st Aldine edition. If *quam' is adverb, the meaning is either (i) 
•go pn more boldly than your fortune shall, ajlow,' i.e. rise above the 
fortune of the moment, or (2) 'as far as fortune shall allow,' on the analogy 
of * q[uam potest ;* qp. Cic. Phil. ii. 44. 114 'quam yolent, illi cedant.' But 
why should it not be relative? — i.e. (3) 'go on more boldly along the path 
that fortune allows' (*ito viam, quam te ire fortuna sinet')^ 

97. Graia urbe, Fallanteum, viii. 54, 127 sqq. 

98-10 X. 'In suph strain does Cumajc's Sibyl utter her dread riddles from 
the shrine, wrapping truth in mystery, while her moaning fills the cave : so in 
her raving mouUi Apollo sh^es the r^s, and plies thi^ goad beneath her 
breast ;' cp. 11. 77-80 above. 

105. praoQepi, 'I have forecast ^em alL' 

107. reftiso, (i) 'poured back,* as G. ii. 163 — i. e. the ebb of Acheron : 
or (3) 'poured out' or 'over,' cp. \, 126 ; Tac. Hist. i. 86 'refusus Tiberis 
strag^e obstantis molis :' * the dark pool from Acheron's flood.' 
J 1 1, reoepi, 'saved;' cp. v. 80, 

118. Tl^e Sibyl was priestess of Diana, who is called Hecate as an 
infernal deity; see on iv^ 511. 

1Z9-123. aroessere. Pal., Gud. 3, etc.: 'accersere' Med., Rom., Gud. i, as 
V. 746. The story of Orpheua and Eurydioe is told G. iv. 453 sqq. CastoP> 
FoUtLx, Theseus, and Heroiiles were fabled to have visited the lower world 
aj^d returned to ^s^th ; see Class. Diet. s. w. 

123. etini . . . 'X too (like them) am sprung from Jove on high' (s^e 
on i- 380) — and therefore can claim a like privilege ; pp. 1. 394 below. 
i2|6. Avorx^o [Med,; I^al. i; ^ i]> dat. after verbal no.un of ip.otion> like 
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* it caelo.* The v. 1. * Avemi ' [Rom., Gud., Pal. 2, c] is more familiar in 
the proverbial application of the passage to an easy downward path, haid 
to retrace. 

1 29-1 31. pauci, etc., * some few beloved of kindly Heaven, whose shining 
worth has raised them to the skies . . . some few. Heaven-bom, have won 
their way.' media, * between * (us and the underworld). 

138, 139. Proserpine is Juno infema, as Pluto is * Jupiter Stygius * ir. 
638; cp. Z€^ x^^^^o^- dictus saoer, 'held sacred,' like * dicatus,' 'addic- 
tus ;* cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 133 'Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Dictus erat' (Bentley, ad ioc), oonvallibus, abl. instr., 'darkness shuts it 
in with gloomy vales ' — ^i. e. dark vales enclose it. 

141. quis [Pal., Rom., Gud., d, c], indefinite pronoun, as 1. 568 below; 
Hor. Sat. i. 3. 63 * simplicior quis et est,' Tac. Hist. iii. 58 ' quanto quis 
clarior;' usually only with 'si nisi.* 'Non ante datur, quam quis* = *non 
datur, nisi quis ' — ' 'tis not allowed to pass beneath the hidden realms of 
earth, till one hath plucked from the tree its golden growth.' The indefinite 
pronoun is appropriate, implying that anyone who finds the bough may 
pass (11. 143-144 also implying an indefinite number of such occasions) : 
but most editors prefer the v. 1. 'qui' [Med.], 'non ante datur quam (is 
venit) qui decerpserit * — a cumbrous construction, faintly borne out by the 
alleged parallels 1. 453 below, and G. i. 104. 'Qui* and * quis' (originally 
the same, the difference being one of usage) are often confused in MSB : 
and if 'qui' be read here, the real solution may be that it«B* qais ;' cp. Cat 
xliii. 5 ' quantum qui pote plurimum perire ' (as much as the fondest lover 
can), Caes. B. G. i. 41 ' si qui, graviore vulncre accepto, equo deciderat, 
circumsistebant.' 

142, 143. suum « * proprium,' 'a special gift;' cp. v. 54. avulso, Med., 
Rom., Gud., b, c ; 'avolso * Pal. : see Introd. HI, p. xlv. 

145-147. alte, ' aloft' (in the tree) ; or * deep' (in the wood) ;• cp. 1. 136. 
rite qualifies repertum, *when duly found;' but the notion of due per- 
formance may apply to oarpe as well, si te, etc., ' if thou be the man of 
fate.' 

150. ftmere, 'the presence of death,' as ii. 539: or perhaps 'the dead 
body,' as ix. 491. 

152. * Restore him to his own place, and lay him in the tomb.' The last 
half of the line explains the first. 

154. Stygis, Pal. i: Med., Rom. i. etc. have 'Stygiis,* a corruption 
which led first to the correction ' Stygios,' and then to omission of • et.' 

156. maesto, etc., 'with rooted eyes sad faced' (Kenn.). 

159. figit = * ponit ' G. iii. 195, ' walks fiill of equal care.' Forb. (Con. in 
his verse translation, 'As thoughtful and as slow') thinks that it gives the 
idea of slow walking, lingering as it were on each step : but the utmost it 
could imply is z.firm tread, as Lucr. iii. 4 ' inqne tuis nunc Fixa pedum pono 
pressis vestigia signis.' 

162. atque, as Eel. vii. 7 (see note) introduces a temporal relation; 
• much talk were they exchanging, who the friend she told of dead, what 
corpse untombed, when lo I . . .' (Kenn.). 

165-167. oiexe. For construction with praestantior see Eel. v. i. 
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oiretun, *in company with,' like Greek Afupi, vepl, obibat, 'engaged in 
fight;' cp. Lucr. iv. 968 *pugnare et prwlia obire/ Liv. iv. 7. 2 'obire tot 
simnl bella.* 

170. non inferiora, * a cause as good ' (as Hector's) ; cp. xi. 291. 

173. exceptum, see Eel. iii. 18, Aen. iii. 332 ; 'exceperat et immerserat.' 

177. aram sepulcri, i. e. *rogum,' * an altar-like funeral pile,' *the altar 
of his pyre :' cp. the expressions * labor domus, * * decus acvi ' (see Eel. iv. 11), 
etc Ribb. adopts ' sepulchro ' (dat.) from Pal., Gud. : but the testimony 
of Servius and the imitation of Silius Ital. (xv. 387 'alta sepulcri Protenus 
exstruitur caeloque educitur ara^*) confirm the reading * sepulcri ' (Med., 
Rom.), 

179. stabula alta, a Virgilian expression for woodland lairs or pastures, 
(cp. ix. 388^ X. 723), in which it is doubtful whether the sense of * lofty ' 
(with reference to trees) or • deep ' (hidden in wood) predominates. In the 
passage from Ennius (Ann. vi. 293, Wordsworth, * Fragm. and Spec' p. 302) 
which Virgil seems to follow, 'alta' occurs twice in the sense of * lofty;' 
and in another parallel from Iliad xxiii. 114- sqq. the height of the trees 
(8jow {nf/i/c6tiovs ) is brought out : which is so far a presumption in favour of 
that idea here — ' the lofty home of wild beasts.' On stabula in Virgil see 
viii. 213. 

186. forte, Med., Pal, Gud., etc (so Forb., Gossr., Ribb.): 'voce' 
Rom. as ix. 403, xi. 784 (so Con.) ; 'ore' Lombard MSS. of late date (so 
Henry), cp. i. 614, ii. 524. Servius, reading forte, condemns it as un- 
meaning, * ad solam metri sustentationem . . . nee enim possumus intelligere, 
eum fortuita rogasse' — a consideration approved by Con., who thinks it 
may have crept in from 1. 190. Without, however, pressing the idea of 
' casual ' or ' fortuitous ' prayer, we may regard it as a sort of faint quali- 
fication, like * I ween ' in English, or wov in Greek — e. g. II. v. 473 ^Qs vov 
drep \aSfv v6\iv i^iftfv ^8* kviKo6pMf OJos, Soph. O. T. 355 kcu vov tovto 
<f>€^(€<r$ai Sowcfs ; * Fortasse * is so used Aen. x, 548 (see note) ; and * forte * 
in narrative often conveys no sense of chance or casualty — e. g. Cic Cluent. 
51. 141 'forte evenit, ut run in Priverhati essemus' ('it so happened that 
. . .'). Translate : * And thus^ I ween, he prayed.' 

• 187. si, 'O that;' cp. viii. 560, x. 613. 

190. forte here denotes coincidence. 'Scarce had he spoke when, lol 
before his very eyes there came two doves from heaven.' 

196, 197. rebus, dative, 'fail not the crisis of my fortunes.' pressit, 

• checked,' as ' repressit ' ii. 78. 

199, 200. 'They moved on, feeding as they flew {iv ry iriTtcOcu, cp. ii.6), and 
just within the range of their pursuers' eyes * — lit. ' only just so far as the eyes 
of their pursuers might keep them in view with their gaze.' For tantum 
see Eel. vi. 16; for aoies, Lucr. i. 325 'Nulla potest oculorum acies con- 
tenta tueri,' and 1. 789 below, possent denotes the odjcct of the doves, de- 
pending 8a virtual oratio obliqua in prodire — ' prodire voluerunt.* 

203. gemina [Forb., Ribb., from Med. and most codd.] must=»« of two- 
fold growth,' like Greek Si^v^s: cp. Ov. Met. ii. 630 *geminique tulit 
Chironis in antrum,' Stat. iii. 2. 35 ' geminoque huic corpore Triton Prae- 
natat' The description which follows (11. 204-209) justifies the emphasis 
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thus given to this idea by a somewhat peculiar word. The v. 1. ' geminae ' 
[Henry, Con from Rom.], i. e. ' the two doves,' has little force, and may 
easily have arisen from * geminae '1. 190. MS. authority is here supported 
by the principle 'potior lectio difiicillima.' sedibus optatis, * on the wished- 
for spot : ' not, surely (as Con.), • having chosen their place to settle.' 

204. ' Whence flashed in contrast through the boughs the sheen of gold.' 
discolor, of 'different colour ' from the tree, aura, see on G. iv. 417. 

205-209. 'As in some wood the mistletoe, 'mid winter's cold, blooms 
with fresh foliage on an alien tree, and wreathes the smooth round trunks 
with its yellow growth ; thus showed the leafy gold amid dark ilex boughs, 
while its thin foil tinkled in the gentle breeze.* solet with inf. answers to 
the Homeric aorist in similes, non sua, cp. G. ii. 82. The idea of growth 
upon a different sort of tree, though obvious, is more poetical than that 
which Con. thinks was in Virgil's mind — viz. the notion that mistletoe 
sprang from the excrement of birds (1). teretes, see on viii. 653. 

209. brattea (or * bractea'), ' thin foil,' classed by Lncr. iv. 727 with cob- 
web for its fineness. Lachmann, ad he., urges, and Munro adopts, the 
spelling brattea; condemning 'bractea' (like •arctus,* 'mnlcta,' 'auctum- 
nus,' etc.) as a 'barbara consuetudo' of late growth* The MSS. here 
confirm this : Med., Rom., b, c having * brattea,' Pal. * brattia :* cp. Juv. xiii. 
152 * bratteolam.' 'Bractea,' however, preserves the original meaning, 
whether connected with 0pixoj, (' ring ' or ' creak '), or, as more likely, with 
'fract-,' 'frag-,' etc. (cp. 'plecto,' 'flecto'). 

213. The rhythm expresses sorrow and heaviness; see on Ed. v. 21. 
ingrato, 'thankless,' i. e. without feeling, dvaiffO^rqf. 

214. 'First they built a huge p3n'e of unctuous pine and oaken planks.' 
pinguem, because the taedae (* planks' or 'splinters' of Pinus taeda) were 
full of pitch ; cp. Lucr. v. 297 * pingues multa caligine taedae.' The pyre 
is not, strictly speaking, pinguis robore secto: but taedis et roboreflecto 
evidently go together, as the material to feed the flame : so Dido's pjnre, iv. 
505 'ingenti taedis atque ilice secta.' Con. follows Henry in taking 
robore seoto with ingentem ; but iv. 505 tells as much against as for this. 

215-217. Virgil (describing no doubt the ceremonies of a Roman 
funeral) seems to imply that the sides of the pyre were covered with dark • 
boughs (perhaps of cypress), and that cypress trees or boughs were also 
placed in front of it (ante in local sense); cp. Sil. It. x. 535 'Ac ferale 
decus, maestas ad busta cupressos/ Ov. Trist. iii. 13. 21 'Funeris ara mihi 
ferali cincta cupresso Convenit.' The cypress (like hearse-plumes, etc.) was 
a ' luxury of woe ; ' so Lucan. iii. 442 * Et non plebcios luctus testata cu- 
pressus.' Others (taking ante in temporal sense) regard the ferales cu- 
pressos as used in making the pile, and placed there (constltunnt) be/ore 
the process indicated by inteximt ; and Servius cites Varro to show that 
the piles were dressed with cypress that the smell of the wood might over- 
power that of the burning body. The arma of Misenus. himsAf, or of 
enemies slain by him, were laid on the pile ; cp. iv. 425. 

220, 221. defleta, 'wept over,' with the idea of weeping to the full ; cp. xi. 
59. velamina nota, eitiier his own in life, or customary at funerals ; cp. 
xi. 195; Lucan. ix. 175-178 (of Cornelia at Pompey's funeral) 'Coll^it 
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vestes miserique insignia Magni . . . pictasque togas, velamina summo Ter 
conspecta lovi, funestoqne intulit igni.* 

223, 224. ininisterium, cogn. ace. in apposition to the preceding clause ; 
cp. G. iii. 41, Aen. viii. 487, ix. 53, x. 311, xi. 383. To carry the bier (as 
with us the pall) was an honour to the deceased ; cp. Tac. Ann. i. 8. § 6 

* conclamant patres corpus ( Augusti) ad rogum umeris senatorum ferendum.* 
The nearest relation set fire to the pile with averted face (aversi). Cp. 
xi. 143 ' funereas faces : ' and (because torches were also used at weddings, 
'faces nuptiales' Cic Cluent. 7'. 15") ; Prop. v. 11. 46, ed. Paley ' Viximus 
insignes inter utramque facem/ Ov. Her. xxi. 172 '£t face pro thalami fax 
oiihi mortis erat.* So * taedas ' = ' hymenaeos ' vii. 388. 

325. Another custom at Roman funerals;, things supposed to be agree- 
able to the deceased being thrown into the flames ; Tac. Ann. iii. 2 * pro 
opibus loci vestem odores aliaque funerum soUemnia cremabant/ Stat. Theb. 
vi. 1 26 * Portant inferias arsuraque fercula * (dishes of food), fiuo oliTO, 
descriptive abl., * cups of oil outpoured.' 

226-228. For this cp. Hom. II. xxiii. 250, xxiv. 791, Od. xxiv. 72. 
cado, the 'feralis uma* (Tac. Ann. iii. i. § 5), of various materials. Those 
in the British Museum are mostly of marble, alabaster, or baked clay : but 
bronze urns and * cistae ' are found in Etruscan tombs, as well as those of 
pottery. 

229-231. The final ceremony at a Roman Mineral, Corynaeus performing 
the part of priest, as just before that of nearest relation, oircnmtulit = 
•purgavit:' originally in such phrases as *circumferre hostias populum/ 
' circumferre undam/ etc., then acquiring the meaning * to purify,' and used 
with accusative of that which is purified: cp. the construction of 'circum- 
dare* (* murum urbi' or *urb€m muro*), 'ambire' (*oras ambiit auro' 
X. 243), etc. Conversely, lustrare=s(i) 'to purify,' as here, (2) 'to go 
about.' novissima verba> the ' vale ' with which they took leave of the 
dead ; see iii. 68, xi. 97. 

233. sua = ' propria,' 'the hero's gear, his oar and trumpet.' His 
•armour' is already burnt (1. 217). 

235. The mons aSrios still bears the name *Punta di Miseno.' 

237, 238. 'A cavern deep there was, with huge yawning mouth, rugged 
and sheltered by a black pool and darksome groves.' 

242. Omitted by Vat., Med., Pal., € ; unnoticed by Servius and Nonius 
s. V. ' Avemus.' It is given by Rom., Gud., b, and there are traces of its 
insertion at foot of page in Med. Rom. has ' Avernum ; ' Gud. Aornon 
Q'Aopyov), which is more probable, as showing the etymology — ^though Lucr. 
vi. 742 seems to explain * Avema ' on the ' lucus a non ' principle, ' quia 
sunt avibus contraria cunctis.' Dionysius (Periegesis 1151) has a line tov- 
KCivd fuv leal <pSfT€s irriKKeiovciv "Kopviv, translated by Priscian, Perieg. 1056 

• Unde locis Giaii posuenmt nomen Aomin ; ' which increases the suspicion 
of a gloss here. 

244, 245. The two processes known in Greek as KarapxtcBai and Mip- 
X^^Oai (Hom. Od. iii. 445). 

247, 248. Heoaten, see on iv. 51 1 . supponunt, ' place the knife beneath ' 
their throats; cp. G. iii. 492. 

Q 2 
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250. matri Enmenidnm, Nox; ij^r^ 7^/) koyXv "Svterbs aloprji W«ra, 
Aesch. Sum. 416, cp. Aen. xii. 846. Allecto (vii. 331) is * virgo. sata 
Nocte/ sorori, i. e. Tellus. 

253, 254. solida. viscera, 'whole carcases;' see on i. 211 and cp. G. iii. 55^ 
iv. 302 : andfor8olidtifl = 'unbroken' cp. Hor. Od. i. i. 20 'Nee partem solida 
demere de die.' After super the best MSS. (Vat., Med., Pal., Rom., Gnd. 
etc.), add * que,' which is rejected as inconsistent with sense by most editors, 
except Ribbeck, who thinks that a- line or lines are missing. The 'que' 
may (as in i. 668) have been inserted to correct the metre, without regard 
to sense, and so crept into the text: but here it has a more entire con- 
sensus of MS. authority. For ftuidens Med. alone gives ' infiindens:' and 
were this better supported we might by a slight transposition read ' pingne 
oleum superinfundens ardentibus extis.' 

258. dea, Hecate, prooul, etc., ' avaunt, avaunt, ye unhallowed I ' km 
kxds. Sans dktrpSs Callim. Hynm* ApoU. 2. Cp. v. 71 ; Hor. Od. iii. 1. 1 
(see Wickham's note) ; Arist. Ran. 353 sqq. 

262. 'This said, she plunged in frenzy into the cavern's mouth'— the 
presence of Hecate having brought back the * afflatus.' 

266. sit numine vestro, 'be it mine by your consent;' cp. i. 133, 
ii. 777. 

268-272. 'Darkling they went 'neath lonesome night throughout the 
gloom, through the void homes of Dis and bodiless realms, like travellers in 
a forest 'neath the fitful moonbeams' scanty light, when Jupiter has shrouded 
heaven in gloom, and Nature's every hue is qlienched in the darkness of 
night.' vaouas, inania^ as tenanted only by shades; so 'domus exilis 
Plutonia' Hor. Od. i. 4. 17. inoertam, see iii. 203 ; maligna, G. il. 179. 
The picture is that of * the struggling moonbeams' misty light ' (' Burial of 
Sir John Moore '). 

273 sqq. This fine personification of human ills, sitting like spectres at 
the gate of Orcus, may have been suggested by Lucr. iii. 65-67 'Turpis 
enim ferme contemptus et acris egestas Semota ab dulci vita stabiliqae 
videntur, £t quasi iam leti portas cunctarier ante.' It is imitated in the 
picture of ' forgotten Sion ' at the opening of Heber's * Palestine : ' 
* But lawless Force and meagre Want is there. 
And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear; 
While cold Oblivion, 'mid thy ruins laid. 
Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade.' 

275-281. 'And pale Diseases dwell, and dull Old Age, and Fear and 
Hunger that prompts to wrong, and unsightly Want, shapes terrible to 
view — and Death and Sufifering, and with them Death's twin brother, 
Sleep, and all evil joys : deadly War stands facing at the door ; there too 
are the Furies' iron, cells and raving Discord, her snaky locks entwined with 
blood-stained wreaths.' turpis, G.. iii. 53 ; labos, lb. 68. consangnixiBnB 
leti, from Hom. II. xiv. 231 ''Ev0* "Tirvy i^t^fi^rjro, Ko^iyirfjT^ Bwdroio, cp. 
xvi. 682 "Twqf leai Bavdr^ ii9v/iAoaiv. 

282-284 annosa, 'many- wintered.' vulgo » 'passim' (as iii. 643), and is 
explained by foliis sub omnibus. Note the change of construction in 
haerent, to which Somnia is nominative. 
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286-289. BoyHae, rhetorical plural, as Milton's ' Gorgons and Hydras 
and Chimaeras dire.' belua Ijemae, the Hydra; cp. viii. 300. forma 
tricorporis umbrae, i. e. Geryon, called * tergeminus ' viii. 102 and Lncr. 
V. 28, Tpuri/fMTos Aesch. Ag. 870. 

290-294. 'Alarmed, Aeneas grasps his brand 

And points it at the advancing band; 

And were no Sibyl there 
To warn him that the goblin swarm 
Are empty shades of hollow form, 
He would be rushing on the foe 
And cleaving with an idle blow 

The unsubstantial air' (Conington). 

295. Idno, 'next' — i.e. 'after passing the gate of Orcus.' Homer (Od. 
X. 513) names four rivers (Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, Cocytus, and Styx), 
but says nothing about them when conducting Odysseus to Hades. Plato 
(Phaedo 112, 113) gives a fuller description of four rivers (Ocean, 
Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, and Styx or Cocytus) : and Milton (* Par. Lost,* ii. 
575 sqq.) enlarges Homer's account of the 'four infernal rivers.* Virgil 
seems here to conceive one river, to which he applies the names Acheron, 
Cocytus, and Styx : but in 1. 550 we find a separate conception of Phle- 
gethon surrounding Tartarus. See Conington's note. 
'297. Cooyto, dative after verb implying motion. Acheron seems to 
empty itself into Cocytus, which in 1. 323 is identical with Styx. Plato, 
/. c. makes Styx disappear underground and reappear as Cocytus ; Homer 
having called the latter :STvy6s diroppdj£. 

298. portitor, a collector of * portoria * or 'harbour tolls ; * then one who 
takes toll for carrying passengers, a 'ferryman.* servat, * haunts,* see note 
to G. iv. 459. 

300. stant. * His eyes one mass of flame ; ' cp. xii. 407 ' iam pulvere 
caelum Stare vident,' Hor. Od. i. 9. i ' Vides ut alta stet nive candidimi 
Soracte.* The idea in each passage is that of * fixity * and * mass * (or 
'bulk'). 

302-304. ' Unaided he pushes on his boat and tends the sails, and ferries 
all the dead in his dusky bark, old though he be — but a god has fresh and 
green old age.' zxMnistrat, here and x. 218, seems neuter, 'acts as "min- 
ister " to or for the sails ' (dative) : cp. Prop. iii. 1 3. 35 * caelo modo sol, 
modo luna ministrat,' Cic. Fam. xvi. 14 'Acastum retine, quo commodius 
tibi ministretur.' It is thus used in the Vulgate, e. g. Gen. xl. 4 ; i Kings 
iii. I ' puer autem Samuel ministrabat Domino.' 

305-308. huo, i. e. * ad ripas ; ' see Eel. i. 54. Lines 306-308 are repeated 
from G. iv. 475-477. For magnanimnin see iii. 704. 

313-316. 'There stood they each praying to launch first across, with 
hands outstretched in yearning for the farther shore : but the grim ferry- 
man takes now this one and now that — others he keeps far off upon the 
river's brink.' transmittere, iv. 154. amore, i. 171. tristis, iii. 214. 

320. livida, 'the dull dark waters:' cp. vii. 687 'liventes plumbi,' 
Hor. Od. ii. 5. 10 'lividos racemos,' i. 8. 10 'armis livida bracchia' 
(« black and blue '). 
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322-324. 'O son of Anchises, proved offspring of heaven, 'tis Cocytns' 
deep pool you see and the Stygian mere — ^that stream by whose majesty no 
god will falsely swear I' Horn. Od. v. 185 Kai rb Kar€i^ii€yov ^rvy^s fiSap, 
5s T€ fxiyiaros "OpKos deivdrarSs tc vi\€i fjuucdpfcci 0€oiai, iurare et 
fallere, hendiadys. timent seems to have something of the force of 
' metuo ' = * nolo : ' cp. G. i. 246. 

325. The * forlorn unburied carowd ' were, according to ancient ideas, not 
received into the lower world ; cp. U. 333, 365 below, ii. 645 ; Iliad xxiii. 
71 (Patrodus* shade to Achilles) edirrc ;ic Bm rdx^^f^^ ir^kas *A(8ao 
vtpiiCQi K.r.K, Od. xi. 72 (Elpenor's shade beseeching Odysseus) ixf) /*' 
aKXaxnov, dBavrov, iojv 6vi$^v leardKtliruv. 

327, 328. datur, sc. *Charonti.' tranaportare, as Caes. B. G. iv. 16 
'exercitum modo Rhenum transportaret ' (^ throw his army across the 
Rhine *)• 

331. pressit, 1. 197 above. 

335. veetos, past participle (not as G. i. 206 =<p€pofji4vovs), 'after all 
their voyage with him (Aen.) over the wind-swept seas.* 

338. Ijibyoo. Palinums was drowned on the way from Sicily to Italy; 
but they had originally started from Africa, dnm senrat, ' while watdi- 

345. ponto, abl. of respect, ' safe as regards the sea ; ' or ? local abl. * on 
the sea.* 

351. praecipitans, intr. as ii. 9 — 'in headlong fall/ 

353. armis, any part of a ship's equipment ; here of the rudder or large 
oar used for steering — * Her steerage gone, her helmsman overboard.* 

358-361. tenebam, not to be compared with examples of indie, for 
rhetorical tffect (G. ii. 133, Aen. ii. 55), but e.g. with viii. 522, where, 
as here, the proper apodosis is suppressed ; iam tenebam (' et tenuissem ') 
ni . . . invasisset. English admits a like contraction or suppression, ' I 
was just in reach of safety — had not . . . .* See Roby, Lat. Gr. ii. § 1574. 
For tenere in this sense cp. v. 159. com veste, of attendant circum- 
stance — ' weighed down as I was in my wet garments ' oapita, according 
to some the 'roots* or 'spurs' of the mountain (see G. ii. 355) : but more 
probably the top of the cliff, up which he had climbed, and thus iam tuta 
tenebat, clinging to the top, but not yet safe over it. 

363, 364. quod, in adjurations, see on ii. 141. 'Oby the genial light and 
air of heaven, by your father, by your hopes in young lulus ! ' cp. i. 556, 
X. 524. 

366. iniice ; compare the petition of the unburied corpse in Hor. Od. i. 
28. 35 'licebit Iniecto ter pulvere curras.' Velinos, an anachronism: 
'Velia' (or Elea, Greek 'TiXtj) was founded about 540 b.c. by the exiles 
from Phocaea in Ionia, Hdt. i. 167 ; Grote, ' Hist. Greece,' Pt. II, di. xxxii : 
cp. Hor. £pod. xvi. 1 7 sqq. 

371. *That at least in some quiet grave I may find the rest of death* — 
i. e. 'as he could not have the rest which is the great theme of the Aeneid, 
rest in a Trojan settlement ' (Con.). 

373. dira, 'wild desire;' see G. i. 37. 

380. mittent, 'render' solemn offerings, as iv. 624, G. iv. 545. 
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3S5. tezrae, Rihb. from all MSS; * terra* (a^lat.>, most editors on 
accomit of Servius* note, explaining cognomioie as adjective — 'the land 
that bears his name ;' cp. Plant. Bacch. L i. 5 'quid agnnt duae germanae 
cognomines?* (both called 'Bacchis*), Veil. Pat. i. i (a.d. 30) 'cognomi- 
nem patriae meae Salaminem constituit' No doubt it is more likely that 
a copyist would take ooflrnomine as subst. and alter to ' terrae/ than that 
he should alter ' terrae ' to * terra ' in order to make ' cognomine * adj. : but 
can such consideration outweigh the unanimous testimony of MSS ? 

385-387. iam inde» explained by Stygis ab unda> 'from his post by 
the Stygian wave : * so ' iam istinc * (1. 389), ' from where you stand.* 
ultro, see ii. 145. 

394. essent refers to Charon's thought — * theugh I knew them to be of 
heavenly race ; * see on v. 621. 

398, 399. Amphrysia^'ApoUinea;* see G. iii. 2. absiate-^'noli;' see 
on Aen. iii. 42. 

402. casta, predicate. * Let Proserpine stay chaste within her uncle's 
home.* limen senrare, as Con. remarks, expresses the ancient ideal of a 
good wife — ' domi mansit, lanam fecit ; * so clKovp^iv (Soph. O. C. 343). 
tao) tea0^a$ai (Aesch. Cho. 919)* Cp. Prop. ii. 6. 23, 24 * Felix Admeti 
coniunx et lectus Ulixis, £t quaecunque viri femina limen amat ; * and the 
idea of 7wcuirc£a Ap^Hi ascribed by Thucydides (ii. 45) to Pericles — ^ 6y 
in* IX<£xu^<'>' Aptr^s vipi 1j \ff6yiw iv rots dpatffi kX4os ^. • 

407. ex ira, i. e. from storm to calm : 

'At once the swell 
Of anger in his bosom fell ' (Conington). 

411, 413. alias, i. e. other than Aeneas. This idiom in Greek and Latin, 
including among a number of persons or things the one who is distinguished 
from them, is often untranslateable except by an adverb (' besides ' etc.) : 
e. g. Od. vi. 84 a/ia tJ 7€ (Nausicaa) Kot d/nplvoXoi kIov dXXcu (* with her 
came attendants also*); Lncr. i. 116 'pecudes alias' ('brutes in our 
stead*). Munro cites from Empedocles Mpoyitci re kouL SXKv¥ iBvfa Orj- 
pSfv, Liv. V. 39. 4 ' circa moenia aliasque portas.' See Liddell and Scott, s. v. 
akXos II. 7. insa, Greek (vt^. the rowers' benches— £ira£ \ty6fitvw in 
Latin, laxat foros, ' clears the gangways : * see G. iv. 250. 

414. sutiUs, ' ill-caulked * and so * leaky ; ' the seams being connected 
with some ropy material (see iv. 682). Pliny (N. H. xxiv. 9), disputing 
whether 'genista * (' broom ') is the Gk. ffvdprov, referred to by Homer II. 
ii. 1 35 (Kaj 5^ dovpa a4affV€ vew xai crw&pra XcXtVrcu) continues — ' nondum 
enim fuisse Africanum vel Hispanum spartum in usu, certum est : et cum 
sutiles fierent naves, lino tamen non spsuto unquam sutas.* Aulus Gellius 
(N. A. xvii. 3) quotes Varro * hi (Libumi) plerumque loris naves suebant, 
Graeci niagis cannabe ceterisque sativis rebus, a quibus av&pra appellabant * 
[E. P.]. 

415. inoolumes, Vat., Med., Rom., b: * incolumis ' Pal. As nom. sing. 
agreeing with oymba, the word would have little point, and the ortho- 
graphy which makes its construction clear is preferable. Introd. Ill, p. 
xlvi. 

419, 420. cclubris. Cerberus, like the Furies, has snakes for hair ; cp. 
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HoFc Od. iii. ii. 17. oflSun, a 'lump* or *ball,' *^inade stupefying (v. 855) 
with honey and drugged meal.' 

424, 425. sepultOj 1. e. in sleep, cp. ii. 265. For evadit zipam see 
V. 438. 

426-439. The neutral region; see Introd. to this book. 'There are 
traces of a notion that a full term of life ended by a natural, honourable, 
or happy death was a necessary condition of a complete admission to the 
underworld' (Nettleship, 'Suggestions,' p. 44): see iv. 696-699, and 
Plant. Most. ii. 2. 67, where a ghost says, 'Nam me Achenmtem recipere 
Orcus noluit -Q^a praemature vita careo.* Virgil makes the souls of 
infants wail for the life they have never enjoyed : Lucretius (v. 2 28) thinks 
it natural for a child to cry ' cui tantum in vita restet transire malormn ' 
(see Munro, ad loc.) — a view more in harmony with the feeling *whom. 
the gods love die young,' as expressed in the story of Cleobis and Biton 
(Hdt. i. 31), or the Christian spirit of thankfulness for deliverance ' out of 
the miseries of this sinful world.' The suicides and unjustly condemned 
are classed with infants, as having been prematurely cut off, insontes (1. 
435) ; self-destruction involving no condenmation to a Roman, e^ecially if 
a Stoic. 

426-429. in lixnine prime, sc. * Orci ; ' not (as Ribb.) ' vitae.' Con. thinks 
there is an allusion, to a custom of burying new-bom infants under the eaves 
of a house, acerbo, * imtimely,' i. e. * bitter,* ' unripe ; ' $cafaros doapos Eur. 
Or. 1030: so 'acerbae res et impolitae' ('immature') Cic. Prov.Coss. 14; 
•virgo acerba,' * unmarriageable.' 

430. 'Near them the souls condemned (to death upon a false charge.' 
For this gen. of penalty (originally dependent on 'crimine,' *iudicio,'or 
some such word, .and gi owing into a common phrase through its use in 
legal formulae?) cp. Hor. Od. ii. 14. 19 'damnatus longi Sisyphus Aeolides 
laboris,* and see Roby, Lat. Gr. ii. §5 1322-1327. 

431-433. These lines are parenthetical, with reference not merely to 
the neutral region, but to the lower world in general. Virgil— thinking, 
perhaps, thatthe juxtaposition of infants and of the unjustly condemned may 
seem strange— ^breaks oflf his description to assert emphatically that the 
various regions below (hae sedes) ace assigned after proper inquiry by 
Minos, one of the traditional judges of the underworld. Rhadamanthus 
is found presiding over Tartarus (1. 566) ; Aeacus is not mentioned. The 
phraseology is that of Roman law ; Botte recalling the * sortitio iudicmn,' 
while quaeaitor was the presidmg magistrate at a Roman trial : but the 
details are all vague, and it is needless to define concilium sileiitum. 
* Minos presides, and shakes the urn ; 'tis he that calls a court of .the silent 
shades and learns the life and sins of each.' 

436. aethere in alto, 'the upper air' — i.e. earth, as opposed to the 
underworld. For the thought compare the speech of Achilles' shade, Horn. 
Od. xi. 489-491. 

445-449. Homer describes the heroines ,in the lower world at some 
length (Od. xi. 225-329), Virgil introduces them very briefly for the sake 
of confronting Aeneas with the shade of Dido ; and places them all in the 
' lugentes campi,' though only some can be said to have died for love. 
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Phaedra perished through her guilty passion for Hippolytus her step-s6n 
(see Eur. Hippol.) ; Frooris was accidentally shot by her husband while 
jealously watching him ; Eriphyle betrayed her husband Amphiaraus for 
a golden necklace, and was slain by her son Alcmaeon ; Evadne perished 
for love on her husband's funeral pile ; Pasipliae was an example of un- 
natural passion (Eel. vi. 46, Aen. vi. 25); Xaodamia killed herself for 
love of her dead husband ; Caenls, at her own request, was changed by 
Neptune to a youth (Ov. Met. xii. 190 sqq.) and known as Caeneus. 

450. reoens, 'fiesh from her wound;' cp. Cic. Verr. ii. 2 *cum e pro- 
vincia recens esset* 

453> 454* *^ one that sees, or thinks he sees, the young moon rising 
through the clouds.' prime mense, like Gk. dpxo/i4vov firjvSs, the early 
period of the natural month. Virgil imitates Apoll. Rh. iv. 1479 &s ris re 
v^y M {j/MTi ftffinjy^H. tS^v, 1j ib6ieij<r€v ivax^vovaavlSMai, He is imitated 
by Ovid. Her. xviii. 31, 33 'Lumina quinetiam summa vigilantia turre Aut 
videt aut acies nostra videre putat ; * and Milton, * Par. Lost/ ii. 783. 

45^> 457- nuntine, i.«. the blaze of Dido's pyre, from which he had 
guessed her fate (v. 3 sqq.). eztrema seoutam, * had sought your end ; * 
cp. i. 119. 

459. fides a Homer's Bp/cos, a thing to swear by, that which can £tve 
* assurance;* cp. ii. 142. 

463. senta situ, lit. 'rough with neglect' — 'these waste and mouldering 
realms,' Homer's 'APiew U^lov tlpdfvra (Od. x. 512). senta, probably 
a participial form from *sino' (whence also 'situs,* see G. i. 72), analogous 
to 'lentus' (Eel. i. 4). Cp. Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 5 (of a ragged, j^^e^ man) 
'Video sentum, squalidum, aegrum, pannis annisque obsitum,' Ovid. Met. 
iv. 436 (of the road to Hades) * Pallor Hiempsque tenent late loca senta.' 

466. * Whom would you shun ? Fate suffers us to meet no more * — i. e. 
if you turn from me because I am Aeneas, know that this is the last chance 
Fate gives me to address you. 

467. ardentem et torva tuentem « * ardentem torva tuentis animum,' 
'her-buming. heart and sullen frown.* 

471. Marpesia, i. e. 'marble : ' Marpessa being a mountain in Paros. 
474. * Answers to her cares and gives her love for love.' For the double 
dat. (illi, oiiris) cp. xi. 1 79. 

477. 478. datum (sc. *fato' or 'Sibylla'), 'appointed.* ultima, i. e. the 
last part of the neutral region. 

479, 480. Tydeus (Aesch. Sept. 380 sqq.) and Farthenopaeus (ib. 525 
sqq.) Vere two of the seven chiefs who fought and fell at Thebes. Adras- 
tus, father-in-law of Tydeus and-Polynices, saw them die, and turned so pale 
that he never recovered his complexion. 

481. ad 8uperos=*apud superos' 1. 568, 'among men on earth' ('apud 
vivos *), who are * superi ' in regard to the shades below : so * superas auras ' 
1. 138, 'superum ad lumen' 1. 680, 'supera convexa' 1. 750, 'aethere in 
alto ' 1. 436. Cp. also Veil. Pat. ii. 48 (of Pompey) * Quam apud superos 
habuit magnitudinem, illibatam detulisset ad inferos,' Val. Flacc. Arg. i. 
791 • Tuque, excite parens umbris, ut nostra videres Funera et oblitos su- 
perum paterere dolores ; ' and the phrase found on inscriptions ' ad superos 
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esse • = • vivere.' oadnci, • fallen ; ' so perhaps G. i. 368 ' frondes caducas,' 
Lucr. V. 1363 * bacae glandesque caducae ' — though there it may = * falling,' 
and so be nearer the ordinary sense of 'apt to fall,' 'perishable* (cp. x. 
622). In legal language 'caduca bona '= property whidi passed from the 
' heres ' mentioned in a will, because he was childless (* quasi ab eo ceci- 
derit'): so Cic. de Or. iii. 31. 122 * nostra est omnis ista prudentiac doc- 
trinaeque possessio, in quam homines quasi caducam atque vacuam abun* 
dantes otio, nobis occupatis, involaverunt.' 

483, 484, From Hom. II. xvii. 216, and xi. 59. where An tenor's sons are 
named. Folyphoeten agrees with Tlo\wp<HTriv II. xiii. 791 (where av.L 
TLoKwpiyniv might justify * Polypheten ' in some late codices). PaL gives 
' Poly bo(e) ten ('e' being an insertion); Med., Rom., Gud., b, c 'Poly- 
boeten.* Ribbeck prints ' Polyboten.' 

485. etiam, 'still;' see G. iii. 189. 

491-493. Some of the shades of Greeks fly at the sight of Aeneas : otbeis 
threaten, and try to raise the war cry {Mf), but produce no more soimd 
than the shrill squeak (T/)tf«v) of ghosts. With the whole passage cp. 
Homer's description of the dead in»r6c' drviofiivcjv (Od. xi. 606) before 
the shade of Heracles. 

495. Vat., Pal., Rom., Gud,, 3, i read 'videt lacerum; * Med. 'vidit et' 
('et' being afterwards scratched out); d 2^ c * vidit,' which Con., Ribb. 
adopt. But videt et (Wagn., Forb.) seems a truer inference from MS. 
variations ; the history of which perhaps is that in copying videtet the 
letters et were only written once, and then (to correct the scansion) 
VIDET became vidit. 

405-497- Similar mutilations are described Od. xviii. 86, xxii. 475, as 
mere acts of barbarous vengeance ; but there seems also to have been a 
superstition that, by cutting off the hands of his victim, a murderer could 
escape vengeance — see Lid. and Scott, s. w. &«porrqpid(M, luurxoXii"* 
The shade wears the bodily appearance of the person in life or at the time 
of his death; cp. Plato, Goigias 524 C dov d nvos fjUya ifV rb aSttia <^afi 
1j Tf»o0g ^ &fjup6T€pa (cavTOs, TovTov kclL lirc(8flb^ AvoBav^ & W€Kp6s f^^yos, m.tX 

498. vix adeo, * scarce, yea, scarce ; ' see G. i. 24. 

505. tamulum inanem, ' a coiotaplL,' iii. 304. 

5^7f 50^' tS amice, see £cl. vi. 44 and references, pstria texra widi 
ponere, * lay you in Trojan soil.' 

510. ftmeris umbris, my body's shade, cp, ix. 491, and for iiinbns (of 
a single shade) iv. 571. 

511. Ijaoaenae, Helen; cp. ii. 601. 

515 sqq. In ii. 567 sqq. Helen is represented as CTOUching in terror and 
hiding alike from Greeks and Trojans : Deiphobus here describes her as 
triumphantly welcoming the Greeks, and treacherously betraying him to 
Menelaus. Each description suits the poetical purpose of its context : and 
the poet, we must suppose, was not careful to harmonise them, evantes 
orgia (cogn. accus.), 'shouting their wild Bacchic cry,* oiroum with 
duoebat. 

520-522. 'At that hour, worn with care and heavy with sleep, I lay in 
our ill-fated chamber, all sunk in a sweet deep rest, like the stillness of 
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death.' Ribbeck accepts Schrader's conjecture * choreis/ objecting to ouris 
as inconsistent (i") with 'gaudia' 1. 513, (a) with the description of un- 
troubled sleep in 1. 522. But any Trojan chief might well be * confectus 
curis' at that time; and 1. 522 is but a poetical expression for the deep, 
heavy sleep of a tired man. 

523. egregia, ironical 

529* 530- di taliA . . . * Ye Gods, repay the like to Greeks, if pious be 
these lips that pray for vengeance.' instaiirare, see on iv. 63. 

533, 534. fatigat (for its use see i. 316) appears to be an example of the 
idiomatic use of pres. noted on ii. 375 : for adires shows that the reference 
is to past time. We may translate it by a participle — * Come you led by 
Ocean wanderings or by warning voice of heaven ; by what stress of fortune 
driven to approach our dreary sunless home, this realm of gloom ? ' 

539. ruit, 'is coming on.' They had started *primi sub lumina solis' 
L 355, having spent the previous night in the preliminary sacrifices : they 
have now been exploring till past noon, and the Sibyl warns Aeneas that 
time is getting on. The journey to and through Orcus is supposed to 
occupy about twenty-four hours — ^a day and a night. 

542, 543. ' By this road lies our way to Elysium ; the left plies sinners 
with punishment and takes them to their place in Tartarus.' impia, as the 
place of the wicked, exeroet, see on i. 430. 

545. ezplebo numenun, (i) < I will (ill up the number of the shades ' — 
i. e. rejoin them ; (2) * I will fill up my allotted time {^* numerum annorum ') 
in the world below' — adopted, though hesitatingly, by Gon. ; (3) 'I will 
fill up my place' (or function), see on G. iv. 227, and cp Sen. ad Marc 
12. 3 * degenerem aliquem et numerum tantnm nooienque filii expleturum.' 
The expression is obscure, and its interpretation doubtful : (3) is perhaps 
best. 

546. 'Pass on, thou glory of our race, and find a happier fate than mine * 
(utor = xpSfftcu). Cp. Bums, * Lament of Mary Queen of Scots : ' 

'My son! my son! may kinder stars 

Upon thy fortune shine; 
And may such pleasures gild thy reign. 
As ne'er wad blink on minet' 
549. 'A wide stronghold girt by a triple wall;' cp. ii. 234. 
552. ' Huge is the gate that fronts him with columns of solid adamant.' 
Conington's punctuation ('Porta adversa, ingens,') seems to make adversa 
also predicate. 

554-556. ad aiiras, ' aloft.' aenrat. * watches; * see G. iv. 459. 
559. strepittun, Vat., Rom., Pal. 1, Gud , ^, c — ^also Servius: 'strepitu' 
Med., P^l. 2. hausit, Pal. i, Vat. a, Gud., ^, c; 'haesit' Vat. 1. Pal. 3, 
Med., Rom. Thus PaL, Gud., d, c favour 'strepitum hausit' ('drank in 
the din ') ; and Med. • strepitu haesit ' (* stood fixed, scared by the din '). 
Vat. is uncertain: Rom. confused ('strepitum haesit'). 'strepitum' might 
easily become * strepitu ' if written ' -u ; ' but is the reverse likely? 

561. qtiis. Pal. 2, Med.. Gud.,^; 'qui' Pal. i, Rom., b, i : cp. Eel. i. 19. 
Ribb. reads 'clangor' (Pal., Gud.), and ad aures (-to our ears') from 
Pal. \ — the first less appropriate, the second very plausible — 'What wailing 
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strikes our ears ? ' Med., Rom., Gnd., b, c^ ag^e in ' ad auras/ ' top to 
heaven :' but this v. 1. might easily arise from 1. 554. 

563. soeleralmm, see on ii. 576, and cp. *impia Tartara' above 1. 543. 

566, 567. BhftdamanthuB, brother of Minos (whence G-nosius = Cretan), 
in Homer (Od. iv. 564) presides over the Elysian fields ; in Plato (Goig. 
524 A) he judges the Asiatic dead (Aeacus judging Europeans, and Minos 
being a judge of final appeal). Here he is not so much a judge as a chief 
gaoler or * Triumvir Capitalis.' castisatque auditque, a tartpov vporepcv, 
perhaps implying the summary nature of his jurisdiction (Con.) — punish- 
ment being almost coincident with the recital of crime. 

568, 569. 'The crimes that each guilty soul among men (apud superos, 
see 1. 481), rejoicing in the idle fraud, has veiled until the last hour of 
death.' distiilit, lit. 'has put oflf ' — i.e. the confession of and satisfaction 
for crime, understood though not expressed in piaoula, which =^ simply 

• crimes,' as Liv. v. 53. 6 'quantum piaculi conamittatur,' Plant. Trin. ii. i. 
13 'Piaculum est misereri hominum male rem gerentium.' The crime is a 
' piaculum ' as involving expiation ; and the postponement of such expiation 
in life is a furtum inane, as it must be made after death. 

570, 571. 'Straight on the guilty, scourge in hand, leaps fell Tisiphone 
to plague them, brandishing in her left hand her grim snakes, and shonting 
for her savage sisters.* There is no inconsistency here with 11. 555, 556: 
Tisiphone guards the gate, and passes the guilty Uirough it to other minis- 
ters of punishment, acoinota, ' armed,' as ix. 74. quatit seems to imply 

* vex,' * harass * (cp. xii. 337) ; but Virgil may have used it literally, implying 
that the Fury seizes and shakes the guilty. 

573. ' Then, not till then, with hideous sound on grating hinge roll back 
the gates of doom.' The words, as Con. shows, are still the Sibyl's : she shows 
Aeneas the sentry at the gate, but describes for him (11. 576-637) the horrors 
within. Cp. a well-known imitation by Milton, * Par. Lost,' ii. 879 sqq. 

577-579. saevlor, 'more savage still' (than Tisiphone). In bia tantum 
Virgil doubles Homer's measure {Tdacov iv€p&* 'At^oa taov ovpavSs Icrr' dw 
yairjs II. viii. 16) ; Milton ('Par. Lost,' i. 73) makes the rebel angels 
* As far removed from God and light of heaven. 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.* 
suspeotus, 'the upward view;' cp. iv. 445 sqq., and Lucr. iv. 419 'A 
terris quantum caeU patet altus hiatus.* 

583. Aloidaa, G. i. 380. 

586. dum iznitatur expresses the time, and so indirectly the ^ause, of 
the punishment, which began while he was imitating the thunder : cp. Juv. 
i- 59 * Qui bona donavit praesepibus et caret onmi Maiorum censu, dum 
pervolat axe citato Flaminiam,* Hor. Od. iii. 7. 17 'Narrat paene datum 
Pelea Tartaro, Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit abstinens.' The double 
use of our word * occasion,' or of * quando,' lirec, etc., is an example of a 
similar blending of the ideas of cause and simultaneity. 

591. simularet, causal subj. The imperfects throughout the sentence 
indicate Salmoneus' habit, not a single act. 

593, 594. ille has the force of ' quidem,' see on i. 3. * No firebrand that, 
no torches' smoky light.' turbine, the 'wind ' or * rush ' of the thunderbolt. 
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595. omniparentis (Lucr. ii. 706, v. 259), a translation of iranfifyrcop 
(Aesch. P. V. 90), is accepted by most editors instead of * omnipotentis * 
[Vat., Med. — both corrected by a later hand] ; but it has only one MS. (i) 
in its favour, and the inappropriateness of ' omnipotentis ' (see Con. note) 
might easily have led to this alteration. I have not, however, ventured to 
set aside the consensus of Virgilian editors. For the description of Tityos 
cp. Hom. Od. xi. 576 sqq. ; Lucr. iii. 984; and sec Conington*s note. 

59«, 599. poenis, dative, *that grow afresh for punishment;* cp. Lucan. 
ix. 696 (of the African desert) * lUa tamen sterilis tellus fecundaque nulli 
Arva bono.' epulis, 'dat. "ad epulas, "' says Con.: but is it not rather 
ablat. of circumst. » ' at its food *• — * digs and eats, dwelling the while deep 
in his breast'? [£. P.] rimari is used absolutely G. i. 384; with accus. 
G. iii. 534. 

601 sqq. Note the poetical skill with which Virgil here abandons parti- 
cular description of individuals and their punishment, and finishes with a 
few broad general touches, suggestive of a confused scene of horrors, where 
the eye, having distinguished a few figures, can no longer disentangle its 
impressions. The Ijapiihae, Ixion, and Firithons thus represent the whole 
class of unnamed criminals, including e. g. Tantalus, to whose punishment, 
as described by Lucr. (iii. 980), and Pindar (01. i. 55 sqq.)» 1. 602 seems to 
refer. Ribbeck (Prol. pp. 62-63) brackets 1. 601 as suspicious ; and, read- 
ing 'quo' (Rota.) instead of 'quos' (Med., Pal , Gud., etc.), supposes that 
Virgil intended to insert something about Tantalus, who would then be 
antecedent to ' quo.' Madvig (followed by Dr. Kennedy) reads * Piritho- 
umque et Quo . . . :' an ingenious, but unsupported conjecture. Such 
expedients are, in fact, unnecessary. ' The poet ... is at length hurrying 
on and dealing with the subject more promiscuously, mentioning here a 
criminal and there a form of punishment, but not caring to assign the one 
to the other' (Con. Appendix on Ribbeck's 'Prolegomena'). The punishments 
therefore of the overhanging rock (1. 602) and the forbidden banquet 
(U. 603-607), though both suggested by traditions about Tantalus, do not 
refer to him alone, but are given as specimens of an indefinite number of 
punishments. 

602-604. lain lam, see on viii. 708. The rhythm is expressive, the 
hypermetrical syllable indicating the overlapping stone, genialibus toris, 
' banqueting couches ' — dedicated, like the ' lectus genialis ' or marriage bed 
(Hor. Epp. i. I. 87), to the 'Genius' or impersonation of man's happier 
self; see on G. i. 302. ftilcra, 'the supports ' of the couch. 

610. inoubud^, 'have brooded over;' cp. G. iL 507. soli, 'in selfish 
solitude;' cp. the picture of a miser in Hor. Sat. i. i. 66 sqq. 

612, 613. By those 'who have followed a wicked cause,* and 'have not 
shrunk from breaking faith with their masters,' Virgil seems to imply all 
violators of duty to country or to masters ; with probably a thought of the 
civil wars of Rome (cp. G. L 511 'Mars impius'), and particularly the 
'Servile War' of b.c. 73-71, or Augustus' war b.c. 36 with Sext. Pompeius, 
of ivhom Horace says (Epod. ix. 9) ' Minatus Urbi vincla, quae detraxerat 
Servis amicus perfidis.' dextras — ' fidem,' the right hand being the pledge 
of doty. 
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615. * Seek not to learn what penalty (they wait) — ^what kind of crime or 
what misfortune hath plunged them here/ forma, sc *sceleris;' q>. 'sce- 
lenim formas* below 1. 626, in contrast to 'poenarmn nomina:* and 
fortunave is a milder way of expressing the same thing. Cic. Top. 7 tells 
us that • forma ' was a technical term with logicians for ' species ' — * format 
sunt, in quas genus dividitur.' For indie, mersit in indirect question see 
ii. 738, G. iv. 150 — but it is difficult in such cases to draw the line exactly 
between relative and interrogative. 

616-619. saxum, the traditional punishment of Sisyphus (Od. xi. 593 
sqq.\ as the wheel was that of Ixion : see however on 1. 601 above, dis- 
trioti, 'racked/ i. e. stretched or drawn tight in different directions. Theseus 
was fixed in a chair in the lower world for his attempt to carry off Proserpine : 
Fhlegyas, king of the Lapithae and father of Ixion, burnt the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

620. Cp. Pind. Pyth. ii. 39, where Ixion from his wheel gives the warning 
rbv tvepytrav dyavais d/ju>ifiaTs ktrofXPfJiAvovs riv€(T0ai, 

621, 622. Servius thinks that vendidit . . . imposuit points to Curio, 
tribune b. c. 50, whom Caesar bribed away from the side of Pompey by 
paying his debts (cp, Lucan. iv. 819 *Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio 
rerum, Gallorum captus spolils et Caesaris auro ') ; and fizit, etc. to 
Antony, cp. Cic. Phil, passim, Att. xiv. 12. i (Watson 108) 'ecce autem 
Antonius accepta grandi pecunia fixit legem.' Varius, in a passage from 
which Macrobius (Sat. iv. 1 ) says Virgil borrowed (* Vendidit hie Latium 
populis, agrosque Quiritum Eripuit, fixit le^jes pretio atque refixit *), probably 
did mean Antony: but all we can say of Virgil is that while his language 
is general, Curio or Antony, or both, may have been in his mind, fixit, 
because laws were carved on brass tablets and fastened up in some public 
place. 

629. munus,** the duty undertaken' (of depositing the golden bough). 

630, 631. eduota, * reared by the forges of Cyclops,* i.e. iron-framed: 
cp. Claud. Rap. Pros. iii. 117 (a.d. 397) *Non mihi Cyclopum quamvis ex- 
structa caminis Culmina fida satis;' and for eduoere of building (Uke 
•ducere') ii. 186, xii. 676. adverso fomioe portas, *the arched gate 
&cing us.* 

633, 634. opaca vianxm, see on i. 42a. corripiunt, 'hurry over;' i. 
41b. 

637, 638. munere, as in 1. 629; 'having made their offering to the 
goddess.* Ribb., Con. follow MSS. in reading * virecta : ' but as thi» form is 
due to a felse analogy from * carectum,' * salictum,' where th^t belongs to the 
stems • carec-,* * silec-,' it seems better with Forb. to keep the correct form 
vifeta. 

640, 641. * Here the plains are clothed in the fulness of dazzling light; 
they know another sun, and other stars than ours.' et couples largior and 
lumine pmpureo (descr. abl.), and both expressions qualify vestit; the 
passage being modelled on Homer, Od, vi. 44 dAAd ^uxX* wBpnq UeirraTai &y4- 
<J>€\os, \€viefi 8* kmii^potitv atyXrj; cp. Lucr. iii. 18 sqq. For pnrpureo* 
• bright ' cp. Eel. V. 38 ; Hor. Od. iv. i. 10. 

644. plaudunt choreas, ' beat the dance ' (' cum pedum plausu dncunt')^ 
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apparently a mistaken imitation of Od. viii. 264 HiitXriyov Z\ x^P^^ vofflv, 
where xo^'^ ' ^^ place of dancing.' 

646, 647. * Accompanies their strains with the seven notes of his lyre, 
striking them now with his fingers, and now with ivory quill.* numdiis 
(dative) refers to the songs of the dancers (1. 644). obloqui, which (with 
dative of person) usually — ' to speak against/ * contradict,' ' condemn,' etc. 
(e. g. Cic. Cluent. 23. 6^ * vocat me alio iamdudum tacita vestra expectatio 
quae mihi obloqui videtur'), has here the force of 'uttering in reply, or ac- 
companiment, to,' with a cognate accus. (discrimina) defining the utter- 
ance. As eadem must— septem disorimina vooum, this expression can 
only = ' the seven notes of the lyre' (the ' Heptachord of Orpheus *). pectine, 
the ' plectrum,' so called because it was inserted between the ' stamina ' or 
upright threads of the lyre, as a comb between the * stamina * of a loom. 

649. znelioribus, i. e. in the heroic foretime ; cp. Gitull. Ixiv. 22*0 nimis 
optato saeclorum tempore nati Heroes.* 

651. procul, probably as Eel. vi. 16, of a little distance — 'Hard by he 
maiics in wonder the heroes* arms and shadowy cats.* inanes (cp. * inania 
regna ' 1. 69) is perhaps an extension of the phrase 'corpus inane,* ^c. ' ani- 
mae ') : the more usual construction ' virum inanes,' * empty,' would have 
little point. • 

65.5. pasoere, i. e. * pascendi ; ' see G i. 213. 

658, 659. supeme (adverb from 'supemus,' 'on high') must =* above,' 
(as e. g. Hor. A. P. 4), i. e. in the upper world. ' Whence rises Eridanus to 
roll in full tide through forests in the world above.' Cp. G. iv. 366 sqq. 
where Aristaeus sees the subterranean sources of all rivers, Eridanus in- 
cluded. plmimtLs with volvitur, cp. Eel. viii. 96, G. i. 163. 

662r-664. * Pure bards, whose song was worthy Phoebus' ear ; inventors, 
who by arts have raised man's life ; and all whose worth has won them 
memory.' It is not clear whether pii refers to moral character (for which 
sense Con. well cites Hor. Epp. ii. i. 126 sqq.), or dutiful service (to 
Phoebus) : but either meaning is allowable. All the best MSS. and Servius 
support aJiquos : a correction in one or two codices and the testimony of 
Macrobius being the only external evidence for * alios,' which on internal 
grounds is peihaps preferable. With aliquos the idea is that all whose 
worth has earned them the grateful regard of some on earth — benefactors of 
mankind even on a small scale — have deserved Elysium : an idea not un- 
worthy of Viigil or of this passage — not sufficiently so, at least, to justify 
disreg^ml of overwhelming MS. authority, znerendo « rj; c3 mn^cai. For 
aliquos = ' any ' cp. 1. 719 below. 

667, 668. 'Musaeus is the mythical father of poets as Orpheus of singers* 
(Con.). For umeris exatantem cp. G. iii. 370, Aen. x. 765. 

670. illius ergo, 'on his account;' an archaic construction found in 
Lucretius (v. 1246 *formidinis ergo'), Cicero (de Opt. Gen. Or. 'virtutis 
ergo benevolentiaeque '), and in public documents cited by Livy xxv. 7, 
xl. 53 J so in a fragment of the XII Tables, cited Cic. Legg. ii. 25. 64 * neve 
lessmn funeris ergo habento.' ergo, according to Corssen (Ausspr. i. 
p. 449i second edition), ccmtains the root * reg-* of 'rego,' * rectus,' ' regio,' etc. 
its fiillform being 'e-reg-o' (cp. 'surgo,' 'sub-reg-o;' 'pergo,' 'per-rego'). 
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This ergo ('erego') = (i) as preposition, 'from the direction of* (*e regione'); 
(2) * for the object of* (the na&on from which an act starts being that/^r 
which it is done, cp. * causa ' with gen.) ; and (3) as adverb, ' for or from this 
reason,' 'therefore* — the prepositional use being confined to the kindred 
form 'erga.' For the union in one phrase of the ideas of point /r^»» which 
and object to which cp. the expressions 'a dextra,' diit* Apurrtpas, vpds 
V6tov, etc. 

674. 'We haunt the swelling banks and meadows fresh with running 
streams.* toros, cp. v. 388. 

679-683. superaxii, as 1. 481 above. Anchises is found reviewing the 
spirits of his descendants to come, ' one day to pass to upper air,' according 
to the doctrine explained in 11. 724-751. omnemque saorozn nuznerum 
is a further definition of animas, supenimqne ad lumen ituras ; and 
forte (as in 1. 186) merely « 'I ween.' lustrabat studio recolens, 'was 
surveying in eager thought:* cp. for studio, iv. 641 ; and for recolo of 
'musing,' 'considering,' etc., Cic. Phil. xiii. 20. 41 ' quae si tecum ipse recolis, 
aequiore animo moriere,' Plant. Trin. ii. i. 25 ' Haec quom ago cum meo 
animo et recolo.' znanus, ' their deeds of might ;' $pya x^P^^^t whether (as 
here) warlike, or (as i. 455) artistic. 

6^5. alaoris, nom. masc., as 1. 380. 

695. The appearances of Anchises' imago to Aeneas were in dreams 
(iv. 353, V. 722), not visits of the actual ghost. 

700-702. Repeated from ii. 792-794. 

704. sHvae, Med. i, Pal., Rom., St. Gall., d, and Servius; 'silvis' Vat, 
Gud., Ct perhaps from iii. 442, where it »»< woods;' whereas here it musts 
' trees,' as G. ii. 26 (unless it is local abl., ' in the woods '). Both extemal 
and internal considerations favour silvae, ' the rustling thickets of a wood.' 

706. gentes populique, * races and peoples,' a poetical tautology, like 
' mentem animumque * 1. 1 1. For the actual distinction see x. 202, G. iv. 4, 5. 

710-712. 'Startled at the sudden sight, Aeneas in wonder asks its cause, 
what stream it is that yonder stretches, what souls so thickly throng its 
banks.' porro = ' straight on,* 'further on,' and implies 'longo inde cursu 
praetexentia ripas* (Heyne): cp. Ter. Ilec iii. i. 18 (1. 298) 'nova res 
ortast, porro ab hac quae me al:^trahat,' Liv. ix. 3. § 5 'si ire porro peigas, 
per alium saltum arctiorem evadendum.' 

715. securos latices, 'water of forgetfulness»* a translation of rov *A/U' 
XrjTa vorafidy (Plato, Rep. x. 621 A) of whose wateis all spirits must drink 
as they pass through the sultry plain of Lethe. Cp. Milton's description 
(* Par. Lost,' ii. 583 sqq.) of 

' Lethe, the river of oblivion 

whereof who drinks. 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets. 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain.* 

716. Ribbeck thinks that Virgil first wrote this line, but then meant 1. 717 
to take its place : * sed relictum in textu delere religioni habuerunt amid.' 
The only extemal ground for such a view is that Servius does not comment 
upon it ; nor can we reject it because it involves repetition and tautology. 

719-721. • My father, must we hold that any souls can leave this place to 
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pass aloft into the upper air and return once more to sluggish clay? O 
whence, poor souls I such wild desire for light?' sublimes with ire. luois, 
i.e. 'life,' G. iv. 255 and references. 

723. susoipit, {nrokanfidvu, * takes up his parable.' 

724, 725. prinoipio, * first, then,* a Lucretian formula introducing an 
exposition; cp. iii. 381. terram, Ribb., Gossr. from Vat. i, Pal., Rom., 
Gud., ^ I, cp. i. 133; 'terras' Forb., Con., from Vat. 2, Med., St. Gall., c, 
cp. i. 58, iv. 269. oampos liquentes, 'the watery plains ;' cp. G. iii. 198. 
Titajiia astra is probably a p^phrasis for the sun — ' Titan's starry sphere;' 
cp. ' sidera solis ' Ov. Met. xiv. 172. 

726, 727. * Are nourished by a spirit within, a soul pervading every part 
and quickening the whole, as it mingles with the mighty frame.' Virgil 
here explains the doctrine of the 'anima mundi' (see on G. iv. 119) by a 
series of expressions more or less equivalent — spiritus and mens ; totam 
molem and magno oorpore ; intus and infosa per artns ; alit, agitat, 
misoet being explanatory of each other. 

728, 729. 'Thence (i. e. from the mens dlvina) men and cattle take 
their rise, and flying things that have life, and all strange shapes that Ocean 
bears beneath his marble floor.' The idea of marmoreus, ' marmor,' as 
applied to the sea, is that of smoothness or dazzling brightness; see Con,adIoc,, 
and cp. Lucr. ii. 767 'canos candenti marmore fluctus.' Milton's 'watery 
floor' ('Lycidas' 158) omits this idea. 

731* 732. seminibus, sc. 'flammae,' 'sparks;' the ' mens divina ' being 
regsuxled as a flame or pure aether (1. 747). moribunda, ' that must die,' 
'perishable;' see G. iii. 488. 

734. dispioiunt, 'see dearly;' cp. Lucr. ii. 741 (of blind men) 'solis qui 
lumina numquam Dispexere.' The bulk of MSiS. give 'despicinnt;' Gud. 
only with some later codices has 'dispiciunt,' and d, c 2, etc. * respidunt.' 
£ and I (as in ace. plur.) are so irregularly written that MS. authority in 
such cases cannot be pressed against internal fitness. 

735-738. supremo lumine, either • at their last day,' or * with its latest 
ray.' penitusque, etc., 'and needs must be that many a long-contracted 
stain is strangely engrained therein.' 

740-742. Purification by air, water, or fire is the lot of various spirits. 
inanes (ace.), 'light* or 'unsubstantial' winds; cp. 'inania nubila' G. iv. 
196. infeotum scelus, 'the taiat of guilt' ('scelus quo inficiuntur'); so 
* concretam labem ' 1. 746. For the idea cp. Milton, ' Comus,' 463 sqq. : 
'But when lust .... 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 
The soul grcprs clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being.' 
743-747. ('We suffer eadi his own spirit's doom : then we, the few, pass on 
through wide Elysium, and remain In the fields of bliss) — till length of time, 
ivhen the drcle of the years has run, has removed the inherent taint, leaving 
in its purity the ethereal essence, the spark of unpolluted light.' Probably 
an unfinished passage, and therefore exceedingly obscure, quisque suos 
. . . tenemos seems parenthetical, thrown in to account for tl^e obvious 
VOL. n. R 
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reflection — ^how did Anchises get there so soon ? — by a hint that there are 
graduated scales of punishment and purgation, patimur Manes is a 
curiously artificial phrase for suffering discipline below, patimur, of aU 
the departed ; tenemus, of the special few who are purified and established 
in Elysium, mittimur is doubtful, but probably of the few ; if it refers 
to ally Elysium is represented as a mere stage on their way before returning 
to earth, rather than as the permanent reward of a good life. The train of 
thought is then resumed from L 742 : purification of various kinds goes on 
until the work is accomplished, pumm (see Eel. ix. 44) refers to sensum 
and ignem, and is a kind of predicate with relinqiiit : aetheriom sensum 
and aurai simplioia ignem being two different expressions for the essence 
or 'mens divina* undefiled by contact with the body; cp. G. iv. 220. 

748-750. mille is suggested by the x*^*^*"?* wo^^o of Plat. Rep. 615 A, 
cp. Phaedr. 249 A. For Egyptian theories of transmigration see Wilkin- 
son's 'Ancient Egypt* (ed. 1^78) vol. iii. pp. 463-466. Josephus (Bell. 
Jud. ii. 8. 14) tells us that the Pharisees believed that the souls of good 
men passed into other bodies ; and the Druids (Caes. 6. G. vi. 14) seem to 
have held a similar belief. A theory of transmigration, devised by post- 
Vedic Brahmanism, was accepted and modified by Buddhism, dens, b U.- 
luav^ 'the voice of heaven.' aupera, see on 1. 481. 

758. in nomen, 'to share the Trojan name:' cp. the expression *in 
nomen adsciscere, adsumere,* etc. 'to incorporate into a family* or *clan;' 
Tac. Aim. iii. 30 'Crispum, sororis nepotem, Crispus Sallustius in nomen 
adscivit.' 

760. pnra, 'headless;' cp. Eel. ix. 44. Servius (on Varro's authority) 
says that a headless spear was the reward of a first victory. Cp. Prop. v. 3. 
67 (Arethusa to Lycotes) ' Sed (tua sic domitis Parthae teUuris alumnis Pun 
triumphantes hasta sequatur equos) Incorrupta mei conserva foedera lecti ; ' 
Suet. Claud. 28 'quern etiam Britannico triumpho, inter militares viros, 
hasta pura donavit.' 

761-763. luoia looa, 'place 'or 'turn of light' — i.e. life in the world 
above: cp. 1. 721, G. iv. 255. aetherias, of the atmosphere of earth; see 
on i. 547. postuma, 'last/ or 'youngest:' the later technical meaning, 
'posthumous/ would contradict the next line. Cp. Plant. Aul. ii. i. 14 
(if two elderly people have a son) * quid dubitas quin sit paratum nomeo 
puero Postumus ? ' 

764-766. In i. 267 sqq. Ascanius (lulus) is the future founder of Alba, 
while here another son, Bilviua, is to be the progenitor of the Alban kings : 
Virgil apparently embodying different traditions without caring to reconcile 
them in detail. Silvius, according to legend, was bom after Aeneas' death 
' in silvis,' whither his mother Lavinia had fled in fear of Ascanius ; and 
eventually succeeded Ascanius in the kingdom of Alba. Cp. Liv. i. 3 for 
varying tradition about Alba. 

769, 770. Aeneas Silvias, according to Servius, was kept out of his 
kingdom for fifty-three years by an usurping guardian ; hence the doubt si 
umquam . . . Albam. 

772. The 'civic' wreath was given 'ob civem servatum' in battle. 
Oaken wreaths were hung on the doors of Augustus (as preserver of the 
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citizens), who is thus shown to succeed to the honour of his ancestors ; cp. 
Ov. Fast. iv. 953 * State Palatinae laurus praetextaque quercu Stet domus ; 
aetemos tres habet una deos ' (Apollo, Vesta, and Augustus). 

779f 7 So. ' See rising on his head the double crest! his sire's own token 
marks him now for the life above.* pater is Mars, the mythic father of 
Romulus, and honore the two-crested helmet, superum, i. e. who is to 
come and live on earth (ace. sing.) ; cp. 1. 481. Others explain pater- ipse 
supertun (gen. plur.) as = Jupiter: but ipse sue are obviously connected, 
and how can the geminae oristae be peculiar to Jupiter? For indie, stant, 
sig^at see Eel. iii. 103. 

782, 783. Cp. i. 287, G. ii. 535. 

784-787. prole virum, the great Roman houses; cp. G. i. 169. This 
description of the procession of Cybele (see on iii. iii) is suggested by 
Lucretius ii. 606 sqq. turrita, i.e. wearing a *muralis corona,* *eximiis 
munita locis quia sustinet urbes* (Lucr. /. c) ; cp. Ov. Fast. iv. 319 * At cur 
turrifera caput est onerata corona ? An primas turres urbibus ilia dedit ? ' 
and Spenser, * Faerie Queene,' iv. 11. 28 (cited by Munro on Lucr. /. c.) : 
*01d Cybele arayd with pompous pride, 
Wearing a diadem embattild wide 
With hundred turrets, like a turribant.' 
oentam, see on G. iii. 18. 

790. caeli sub azem, ^sub caelum, in vitam ' (Forb.) ; so Con., Gossr., 
who, however, thinks there is a hint of the deification of Augustus and the 
'Julium sidus* (Eel. ix. 47). Servius explains it* ad divinos honores;' so 
also Donatus. 

792. Divi, i.e. * Julii.* oondet, 'shall found,' as 'condere urbem, etc. :' 
not as Eel. ix. 52 or the technical phrase ' condere lustrum.* 

794. The Garamantes (in Africa) were conquered by L. Com. Balbus, 
B. c. 19, so that this line must have been added in that year, four years after 
this book was finished (Introd. p. xiii). Indos (used loosely for any Eastern 
people, as G. ii. 172, iv. 393) seems to refer to the Parthians and their 
restoration of the captive Roman standards to Augustus in Syria, b. c. 20. 

795-797. tellus, Ethiopia, overrun by C. Petronius in 22 b. c. extra 
sldera^ etc., 'beyond the path of sun or star* (Con.) — i.e. beyond the 
Zodiac, called ^eX/oio Ki^tvBos by Aratus; cp. G. i. 331 sqq. Lucan 
(Phars. iii. 253), speaking of Ethiopia, amplifies VirgiFs image. The de- 
scription of Atlas is repeated from iv. 481. 

798 sqq. iam nuno, * even now,' while Anchises is speaking, mysterious 
predictions heralding Augustus* coming (huius in adventum) are per- 
plexing the regions he will visit. The reference is to the emperor's journey 
to the East (b. c. 20) for settling the provinces, which Virgil here represents 
as predicted long before, comparing it to the mythic travels of Hercules and 
Bacchus. 

800. tnrbant, intrans., as Lucr. vi. 369 • pugnare necessest Dissimiles res 
inter se turbareque mixtas.' 

803. fizerit : Eur. H. F. 375 sqq. also represents Heracles as killing the 
CexTnitian deer; the common story being that he brought it alive to 
£urystheus. 

R 2 
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804, 805. BaoohoB was fabled to have driven a team of tigers or lynxes 
round the world* starting from JETysa, a mythic town and mountain in India: 
cp. Hor. Od. iii. 3. i^sqq., Sil. Ital. xv. 80 'Captivo Liber quum signa 
referret ab Euro, Caucasiae currum duxere per oppida tigres/ 

806. et, indignantis; see G. ii. 433. For virtute extendere vires, 
• to exert our strength by brave deeds/ i. e. valorously [Pal., Rom., c\ Med., 
h give, and Servius supports, ' virtutem extendere factis,' 'exert our prowess 
in brave deeds ;* cp. x. 468 ' famam extendere factis.* One reading is prob- 
ably a gloss upon the other ; but we cannot say which. 

810. regis, Numa, the first great lawgiver, and so in one sense a second 
founder : cp. Justin. 2. 7 (cited by Henry) * Solon . . . qui velut novam dvi- 
tatem legibus conderet.' 

813. resides, * languid;' see on i. 723. 

815. 'Vainglorious Ancns, e'en now too prone to catch the people's 
favouring breath:' the ruling passion being strong even before birth. 
auris, a common metaphor ; cp. Hor. Od. iii. 2. 20 'arUtrio popularis aurae' 
('the people's veering will/ Con.) ; 'aura favoris popularis' Liv. xxii. 26; 
•ventus popularis' Cic. Cluent. 47. 130. The character here ascribed to 
Ancus is unnoticed by Livy and Dionysius : but there was a tradition that, 
being jealous of TuUus, he courted popularity, 

817, 818. Tarquinios perhaps includes Servius Tullius, who otherwise 
is not mentioned, receptos, 'recovered/ by the people from the kings; 
the fasces being the symbol of authority ('populi fasces' G. ii. 495). In 
Liv. ii. 2. § 4 Brutus speaks of 'libertas recuperata:' cp. Lucan. v. 2t7 
' Regnaque ad ultores iterum redeuntia Brutos ' (of the murderer of Caesar). 

819. Cp. Lucr. iii. 1009 'petere a populo fasces saevasque secures^' 'the 
rods and cruel axes.' 

822, 823. 'Unhappy sire! howe*er posterity shall view that deed, his 
love for Rome, his boundless thirst for fame, shall win the day' — i.e. 
admiration for his patriotism shall outweigh dislike of his cruelty, ferent, 
as in • aegre ferre,* etc. 

824, 825. Three Deoil fell as consuls in battle — the father against the 
Latins, 340 B.C.; the son against the Samnites, 295 B.C. ; the grandson against 
Pyrrhus, 279 B.C. (Liv. viii. 9, x. 28 ; Cic. Tusc. i. 37. 89). The onlyfamotB 
'Drusus was M. Drusus Livius Salinator, the conqueror of Hasdnibal at 
the Metaunis: but the family are mentioned in compliment to Livia Dm- 
silla, wife of Augustus. Torquatos executed his son for disobedience to 
military orders (Liv. viii. 7). signs, i. e. ' standards ' captured by the Gauls 
at the AUia. 

826 sqq. The civil wars between Caesar (socer, 1. 830) and Pompey, who 
married his daughter Julia. They appear paribus armis as both Roman 
generals (cp. G. i. 489) ; but only ooncordes so long as they are kept in 
the darkness of the lower world (noote premuntur). 

829-831. aggeribos, 'from Alpine heights and fortress of Monoecns:' 
(now Monaco). It is not known that Caesar entered Italy by this way; 
but Virgil is a poet, not a historian, adversis instructos Eois, 'meeting 
him in fight with Eastern arms * (i. e. troops from Greece and Asia). 

833. For the alliteration see on ii. 494. 
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834. *The more illastrions can better afford to forgive' (Con.). 

837-840. The first ille is Mummius, the destroyer of Corinth, 146 B. c. : 
the second, L. Aemilios PauUos, the conqueror of Macedonia, Aeaoiden 
being Pcrses, whom he defeated at Pydna, B. c. 168. Neither of them de- 
stroyed Argoa and Mycenae : but ' Virgil blends all the Greek victories 
con^sedly together for the purpose of his poem' (Kenn.), as being ven- 
geance for the fall of Troy, carried out by ita Roman descendants ; cp. i. 
284, a85. 

841. taoitiim, 'unsung,' in its original participial use; cp. Cic. Fam. 
iii. 8. a 'prima duo capita epistolae tuae tacita mihi quodammodp relin- 
quenda sunt* M. Porcius Oato, * Censor' 184 B.C. A. Cornelius Ooasua 
gained the second ' spolia opima ' in 436 B. c. (Liv. iv. 39) ; the first being 
accredited to Romulus (ib. i. 10), and the third and last to Marcellus (1. 856 
below). 

843, 845. Qraoohi genua perhaps includes, besides the two famous tribunes, 
Tiberius and Caius (died 135 and isi B.C.), Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
twice consul during the Second Punic War. The father of * the Gracchi * 
eamed a triumph for victory over the Celtiberi, 1 78 B. c. Scipiadaa (on 
the form see G. ii. 170), the two ' Afiricani,' the conqueror at Zama, 303 B.C., 
and the destroyer of Carthage, 146 B. c. Lucretius (iii. 1034) calls Scipio 
'belli fulmen, Carthaginis horror;* and Cicero (Balb. 34) speaks even of 
Cn. and P. Scipio who fell in Spain as 'duo fiilmina nostri imperii,* showing 
that the image had become associated with the name. Munro on Lucr. l.c, 
supposes that the Scipios may have referred their name to the idea of 
' hurling,* etc. in connection with atdfwrw and kindred words, ' rather than 
to the more homely sta£f ' {ytdjwrpop), 

844. Fabrioiua, 'rich in poverty,* rejected the bribes of Pyrrhus, 378 B.C. 
For potentem cp. xii. 514; Hor. Od. ii. 18. 13 'nee potentem amicum 
Largiora flagito.' Sezra&as, a cognomen of C. Atilius Regulus (son of fhe 
Regulus of Hor. Od. iii. 5), consul 357 B.C. Pliny (N. H. xviii. 3) says 
*serentem invenerunt dati honores Serranum, unde cognomen;' a story 
accepted by Cic. Rose. Am. 18. 50 and Viigil here. The story bears a 
suspicious resemblance to that of Cincinnatus (Liv. iiL 36) ; and as the name 
occurs on coins in the form 'Saranus,* some derive it from Saranum, a town 
in Umbria. 

845, 846. feaaiim, 'enarrando tot claros homines* (Gossr.). Mazimua 
was a cognomen of the Fabia Gens, first borne, according to Livy (ix. 46), 
by Q. Fabius, a general in the Samnite war, 303 B.C. Virgil plays upon 
the name, implying that Q. Fabius 'Cunctator* (dictator 317 B.C.) was 
* maximus Maximonun ' — not that he was the first to bear the name. Cic. 
Off. i- 34. 84 preserves the line of Ennius, ' Unus homo nobis cunctando 
restituit rem.' 

847-853. ' Others, I ween, shall mould with happier grace the breathing 
bronze, and call from stone the living face ; more skilful they to plead a 
cause, to mete out the paths of heaven and tell the rising of the stars. 
Thine, Roman, be the task to rule the nations with thy sway: these shaU 
be thine arts — to impose the laws of peace, to spare the humbled, and to 
crush the proud.* The contrast throughout is between Rome great in war 
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and policy, and Greece, 'mother of arts and song; ' and the general spirit 
of the passage makes it needless to inquire whether or why Virgil means to 
concede to Greeks superiority e. g. in oratory. A spirited expansion of its 
main thought is given in Macaulay^s Lays, 'Prophecy of Capys,' stanzas 
16- a 8. spirsntia, see G. iii. 34. duoere, of moulding and fashioning, 
vii. 634. desoribent radio, see £cl. iii. 41. For paois Ribbeck (from 
most MSS) reads *paci:' but what is *morem imponere pad?* Tiie 
parallels ' mores viris ponet ' (i. 364), ' modum pacis facere aliis ' Liv. ix. 14, 
and 'pads dicere leges * xii. 112, favour the common reading * pacis ' (recog- 
nised by Servius), which requires populis as the indirect object witli 
imponere. 

855. M. Claudius MaroelluB, consul 222 B. c.^ won the third spolia 
opima by killing the chief of the Insubrian Gauls, and captured Syracuse, 
212 B. c. (Liv. XXV. 23-31). He is mentioned for the sake of his namesake 
and descendant. 

857-859. tnmalta, * a raid ' (of Gauls), originally a revolt of Italian 
nations, as explained Cic Phil. viii. i. ^-4. Servius, in deriving the word 
from 'timor multus* (I) sins in the good company of Cicero himself. 
aistet, 'shall uphold' (dfiBiKrei). equea, Marcellus won the 'spolia opima' 
in a cavalry fight, and (says Anchises) -will dedicate them to Quiriniu 
(Romulus) as their first winner. Romulus and Cossus dedicated theirs to 
Jupiter Feretrius (Liv. i. 10, iv. 20) ; and Prop. v. 10. 45 (a poem on the 
title ' Feretrius *) says, ' Nunc spolia in templo tria condita;' but we need not 
bind Virgil to dose consistency * in re tam fabulosa.* 

860 sqq. The egregius forma iuvenia here celebrated is M. Marcellus, 
son of Augustus' sister Octavia, married B.C. 25, at the age of eighteen, to the 
emperor's daughter Julia, and destined for his heir, but cut off by disease 
two years later, B. c. 23. 

865. * What murmur of his comrades round 1 how grand a mien is his 1' 
instar, 2ira£ Xtyd/itvov in this sense ; see for its ordinary construction ii. 15, 
iii. 637, vii. 707, xii. 923. 

871. propria, 'lasting;' see Eel. vii. 31. 

872-874. ille suggests the well-known title 'Martins.' 'What groans of 
men shall Mars' plain send up to Mars' mighty town I what funeral trains 
shall Tiber see as he glideth past the new-made tomb I ' — i. e. the mauso- 
leum erected by Augustus in the Campus Martins five years before. 

876. ape toilet, 'raise high in hope,* 'inspire witii such high hopes.* 
Keim. takes spe as gen., like 'die * G. i. 208 ; but no other instance 
occurs. 

878. prisoa fides, ' the honour of old days ;' see on i. 292. 

879. tulisset^ i. e. si vixisset. 

882-885. * O child so mourned ! if ever thou canst break the cruel bonds 
of fate, Marcellus thou shalt be. Bring lilies in handfuls ; let me strew 
bright flowers, with these at least to grace my descendant's shade, and pay 
him unavailing honour.' lilia is accus. after date, which possibly passes 
on to the next clause (date . . . spargam), with a construction similar to 
that in iv. 683. Those who think the two passages exactly correspond 
make lilia accus. after spargam, and in apposition to purpureos flores 
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('allow me to scatter lilies, bright flowers') — unless^ with Con., they 
accept a difTeient version of the other passage. But while admitting that 
each echoes the language and rhythm of the other, may we not determine 
the construction and punctuation of each upon its own merits ? 

887. aSris with regione, * the land of mist,' or 'darkness;' cp. i. 411 
(Forb., Gossr.). Con. follows Heyne in joining *aeris campis,' 'the 
shadowy plains,* which may be right. 

892. Repeated from iii. 459 (where see note). 

893 sqq. From Homer, Od. xix. 562 sqq. Aoia^ y&p re triKai dfumjvSw 
€iffly IvtifKuv /f.T.\. The adoption of this idea enables Virgil to avoid 
making Aeneas return to earth by the same road, and to bring him back, 
as it were suddenly and mysteriously, without further description. Homer's 
distinction is between truthful {ot /J* trvim Kpaivovffi) and lying dreams 
(lire* aKp6joarra<pipovrtsi) ; Virgil's between verae umbrae, 'real spirits' that 
appear in sleep, and falsa insomnia, ' delusive dreams.' His object probably 
is to reproduce Homer with a slight poetical variety, rather than to imply 
any definite doctrine about spirits and dreams. 

895. perfeota with nitens, adverbially; 'gleaming with the polish of 
dazzling ivory * (Con.). 

900. recto litore, 'straight along the shore;' cp. 'recto flumine'.viii. 57: 
'limite,' from some later MSS, is adopted by Heyne to avoid repetition of 
•litore* in 1. 901 : a difficulty which Ribbeck settles by regarding L 901 as 
imported from iii. 377, though it occurs here in all MSS. 
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LIBER SEPTIMUS. 

With Book VII. opens the second and (as far as' the scheme of the poem 
is concerned) principal portion of the story, the fulfilment by Aeneas of his 
mission to conquer and civilise the rude tribes of Italy (see Introd. to Book 
I) : the * Iliad of war ' succeeding the ' Odjrssey of travel.* Aeneas reaches 
Italy and anchors in the Tiber (11. 1-36) ; -we are introduced to Latinus, 
king of Latium, his city Laurentum, and his daughter Lavinia, with the 
omens preparing him to seek a foreign alliance for her, instead of accepting 
Tumus, her native suitor. The Trojans fulfil the predictions of the Harpy 
.and Helenus (iii. 253 sqq., 388 sqq.), found a city, and send an embassy to 
Latinus (11. 107-285) : but the wrath of Juno interposes (as before, in 
Book I) to prevent a peaceful settlement. At her instigation Allecto excites 
Amata, the queen, who favours Tumus as her daughter's suitor ; and Amata 
excites the Latin women (11. 286-405). Allecto then inspires Tumus with 
martial rage, and after provoking a broil between Trojans and Latins is 
dismissed by Juno, who carries on the work herself (11. 406-571). Amata 
and the women press Latinus to declare war (11. 572-640) : and the book 
ends with a catalogue of the forces which come to the aid of Tumus. This 
catalogue, says Prof. Nettleship, 'is not merely a piece of artistic workman- 
ship, intended to exhibit the rhetorical skill of Virgil. It is a tribute to 
the greatness of Italy in her early days ; to the land which even of old was 
the mother of armies and of heroic leaders (vii. 643). Considered from 
this point of view, this episode is singularly in place.' 

The idea of the primitive semibarbarous condition of Italy and its 
people already hinted at (i. 263, v. 730) is borne out by the conception 
which Virgil puts before us of their leading spirits, especially Tumus, who 
is throughout Books VII-XII. the foil and contrast to Aeneas. Though a 
gallant soldier, he is impulsive, arrogant, and insolent ; and Viigil reserves 
for him alone the characteristic 'violentia* (x. 151, xi. 354, 376, xii. 9, 45). 
This keynote of his character is struck in the first words attributed to him, 
his answer to Allecto disguised as an old woman, and therefore with claims 
at least to respect from a young man : and it is stmck again and again as 
the story proceeds (e.g. ix. 57, 72, 128 sqq., x. 442, xi. 376 sqq., 459, and 
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xii. passim). His chosen allies and associates, too, are chiefs like Mezentius, 
the 'contemptor divum,* whose 'effera vis animi* (x. 198) is parallel to 
Tumus* *violentia;' Messapus, the treaty-breaker (xii. 289); and Ufens, 
leader of the robber-tribe of Aequi (vii. 745 sqq.). Remains, his brother- 
in-law, is chief of a similar tribe (ix. 605 sqq.): and Cisseus and Gyas 
(x. 317), Caeculos the son of Vulcan (vii. 678), and Metabus the father of 
Camilla (xi. 539, 567), are minor characters which illustrate the same 
general conception. 

1-4. tu quoqne, i. e. besides Misenus and Palinurus. et nnno, etc., 
* thy fame still haunts thy place of rest, and a name marks thy tomb in 
the great Hesperian land — ^if that indeed be fame.' The spot is now the 
fortress of Gaeta. 

8. in nootem, *to meet the night,' as night comes on ; cp. G. iv. 190, 
Lucr. vi. 712 'Nilus in aestatem crescit campisque redundat' (explained 
however by Munro as^'aestate'). 

10. droaeae terrae,'Circeii;' though Homer,Od.x.i35 sqq.,makes Circe's 
home an island, and Virgil himself (iii. 386) speaks of ' Aeaeae insula Cir- 
cae.' ApolL Rhod. iii. 310 makes Acetes speak of going with his father Helios 
OT kfneio Ktunyttfjnjp iic6/u(€ Kipmpf kuw^pltp elaea x9w6s, hx 5* U6/A€<r$a 
^Akttjv -fywtipov TvpfT^viios, kv^ In vw irep Neucraci. The connection of 
Circeii with Circe is part of the post-Homeric localisation of the legends 
of Odysseus along the coasts of the Mare Tyrrhenum by early Greek 
traders. So Aeolus was placed in the Lipari Islands, the Sirens at Misenum, 
the Laestrygones at Caieta and Formiae ; and, according to one tradition, 
Latinus was the son of Odysseus and Circe. See Monmisen, *Hist. of 
Rome/ Book i. ch. 10. 

1 1-14. maooes808, ' unapp-oachable,' because of her enchantments ; cp. 
the Homeric x^^P^^ damoi, reaonat, 'makes to ring,* so only here and in 
an imitation by SiL Ital. xiv. 30. In Od. x. 221 sqq. Odysseus* companions 
as they approach hear Circe singing at her loom — ddirtdw 5* &vav dfufH' 
/A4fMvK€y. argnto, of sound, as G. i. 143 ; see also on G. iii. 80. 

19, 20. 'Whom from their human shape the cruel goddess with her 
powerful spells had thrown into the guise and form of beasts.' faoie, see 
on i. 658. indnerat^ G. i. 187. 

26-28. lutea, Kpo/e6ir€irXos, II. viii. I, etc. For roaeiA Ribbeck, in defiance 
alike of MSS. and poetiy, reads 'variis.' poauere, 'sank,' i. e. 'se 
posuere ; ' cp. x. 103. lento, 'sluggish;' see Eel. i. 4. 

34. mnlcebant, 'were buying;' cp. Lucr. iv. 136 ('nnbes) Aera mul- 
centes motu' ('£uining the air'). 

36. suocedit, ' enters,' i. e. goes up into the stream. 

37—45. This invocation marks the actual beginning of the second and 
principal half of the poem (see Introd. to this book), the ' mains opus,' as it 
is termed below (1. 45). 

37. tempora reram, ' crisis * or ' posture of affairs ' — ^i. e. at what epoch ; 
cp. Lucr. V. 1275 (of changes in the value of different metals) 'Sic volvenda 
aetas commutat tempora rerum/ Hor. Sat: i. 3. 112 'Tempora si fastosque 
veils evolvere mundi.' 
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42. animis, 'pride' or 'courage/ cp. ii. 386, xi. 438, G. iv. 132. in 
fdnera, ' to their death * (e. g. Tumns and Mezentius). 

44, 45. maior, etc., 'grander is the theme that rises before me, loftier the 
task I essay.* 

49. refert, 'calls' or 'claims.* 

52. servabat, see on vi. 403. 

55. ante alios^ etc, see on i. 347. 

59. teoti medio, cp. iii. 232, ix. 230, xi. 547 : more nsually with nent. 
plur., see on i. 422. in penetralibna, i. e. * in impluvio :' see on ii. 513. 

66. per mutua^'per vices mutuas,' 'linking feet with feet.' Lucretius 
uses ' mutua ' adverbially « * invicem,' * e laevo sit mutua dexter * iv. 301 : and 
Prof. Nettleship suggests that ' permutua ' may be neut. plur. of a lost adj. 
'permutuus/ with a similar adverbial construction; and so perhaps 'ad 
prima' G. ii. 134. Cp., however, 'per tadtum' ix. 31 and references there 
given. 

71. adolet, 'kindles;' see on Ed. viii. 65. The altar is that in the 
centre of the house ; see iL 512. 

75~77- ' Her queenly locks ablaze, ablaze her coronal, rich with gems, 
till at last she was wrapt in smoke and yellow glare, and scattered fiery 
sparks o'er all the palace.' que a 'both:' for the construction see £cL 
iv. 6. 

78, 79. ferri, 'was bruited' (as indeed an awful portent), oanebant, 
•foretold;* see ii. 124. 

83, 84. Albnnea in Hor. Od. i. 7. 12 ('domus Albuneae resonantis*) is 
a spring or stream, while here nemorom mftTrima (for which see G. ii. 15) 
s ' queen of woods.' But the name of the tutelary nymph is used vaguely 
of the whole spot — i. e. a wood in which the spring is. saoro, a common 
epithet of springs and streams as the supposed abode of water-nymphs; 
cp. Hor. Od. i. I. 22 * aquae lene caput sacrae ;' Milton, • Ode on the Na- 
tivity,* XX. 184: 

' From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale. 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent.* 
The geography is doubtful. Hor. l.c, would naturally suggest Tibur as 
the scene, where the sulphurous waters of the Albula fall into the Anio. 
Others identify it with some sulphurous springs on the road to Ardea, or 
near Laurentum; a view apparently supported by Mr. Bum ('Rome and 
the Campagna,' p. 399). 

88. inouboit; priests or people slept in temples to obtain prophetic 
dreams or a divine cure for disease : Plant. Cure. ii. 2. 16 ' Nihil est mi- 
randum, melius si nihil sit tibi (after seeing Aesculapius in a dream), 
Namque incubare satins te fuerat lovi.' So Greek kyKotfuurSai, etc. Hdt. 
viii. 144. 

91. imis Avemis, (i) 'ex imis Avemis;' (2) closely connected with 
Acheronta, * the powers of the deepest hell ' (Con.) ; (3) local abl., * ad- 
dresses Acheron in the depths of Avemus ' — i. e. is translated in spirit to 
Orcus and there converses with the powers below (Kenn.). (3) is best. 

96. conubiia, trisyllable; see on i. 73. 
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98 sqq. For. the national Roman sentiment of the pride of Empire here 
expressed cp. i. 278, ii. 97, 157, iv. 229, vi. 852, ix. 448 ; and see Sellar,. 
* Virgil/ xi. i (pp. 322 sqq.). ferant, conj. after final qui, *to raise 
our name to heaven ' — i. e. make it renowned. The transition to a simple 
relative clause in quonimqae . . . videbunt (* men, whose descendants,' 
etc.) no doubt suggested the v. 1. * ferent.' 

106. aggere, here of a raised bank, as 1. 273 of a causeway. For re- 
ligavit ab (English 'fastened Z^') see on iii. 76, and cp. Lucan. vii. 860 
'NuUus ab Emathio religasset litore funem.' 

no. ipse, Med. i. Pal., Rom., Gud., ^, c\ *ille' Con., Forb. from a 
correction in Med., and the testimony of Priscian and Servius referring it 
to the * Pater omnipotens' of iii. 251, whose will the Harpy professes to 
announce. But monebat refers to the present time of fulfilment — ' 'twas 
Jove himself inspired the thought' (of using these wheaten cakes for 
plates). 

113. edendi=Toi} kaOUiv, i. e. an abstract verbal substantive used for 
the concrete idea of food ; cp. * signa sequendi ' v. 590. 

115. quadris, a term for flat cakes or biscuits marked with squares: 
cp. Athenaeus iii. 114 E fiXca/ualovs dprovs roiry ^x***""** ivrofiAs, ots 'Pojfjuiioi 
Kohp&rovs (* quadratos ') Xi'^ovaiv : the process is described in ' Moretum,* 
47 (quoted by Con.). Some flat round loaves scored into squares have 
been found at Herculaneum; see Mayor on Juv. v. a 'aliena vivere 
quadra.' 

1 1 6- 1 1 9. 'What I eating even our tables!' says lulus— a word alone in 
jest. That word at once proclaimed our troubles' end ; at once his father 
caught it from his lips, and, awestruck with the omen, checked his speech.' 
pressit, * Ascanii vocem, interpellando, ne infausta ille adiiciat * (Gossr.). 
prima^ primam are adverbial in force ='continuo;' cp. x. 242, and see 
Wagner, Q. V. xxviii. 4. 

123. This prophecy is ascribed to Celaeno iii. 257 : see noi^ ad loc, 

128, 129. 'This is that himger of which he spoke; this was awaiting us 
at last to put an end to our destruction.' Famine, which is itself • exitium,' 
here puts an end to exitia (Con.). Ribbeck conjectures * exsiliis,' which is 
plausible; but 'potior lectio difficillima.' 

134. reponite, 'set on again,' i. e. 'after libation,* for the second course; 
see on G. iii. 527, Aen. iii. 231, and cp. viii. 175. It might here = ' rite 
ponite ;' but other Virgilian usage favours the ordinary sense. 

135-140. 'Aeneas worships (i) the local divinities, (2) those of the 
coming hour (Night, etc.), (3) those of his country (Jove of Trojan Ida 
and Cybele), (4) his parental divinities, Venus and Anchises' (Kenn.). 
For Oenium looi cp. v. 95 : for adhuo ignota flumina, viii. 91 : for 
Caelo Ereboque (abl. loci), iv. 26. 

141-143. olarus, ' aloud ' (so as to be clearly heard) ; see Munro on Lucre- 
tius V. 944 'Ut nunc montibus e magnis decursus aquai Clara' dtat late 
sitentia saecla feraram;' cp. ib. iv. 713 (of the cock) • Auroram clara con- 
suetum voce vocare,' and Aen. ii. 301 * clarescimt sonitus.' Con. regards it 
as«*in claro caelo,' cp. viii. 524. In what follows, nubem is best taken 
literally — 'a cloud lit up with rays of . golden light/ which Jupiter is 
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poetically said to brandish in token of approval, as elsewhere the timnder* 
bolt in token of wrath. 

147. Tina coronant ; see note to i. 724. 

i53> 154* orfttorea, 'ambassadors' (lit. 'pleaders*); an old Roman 
term, as in the law preserved Cic. Legg. ii. 9. si 'Foederum, pods, belli, 
indntiamm oratores, fetiales, indicesve sunto.* velati may, as Con. sug- 
gests, be parallel to 'hertf plots xXaioiaiy i^e<rT€fAtUvoi Soph. O. T. 3 {'^icki- 
dovs k^€ffTefAfihfovs ^x^^vTcv) ; and if so, might perhaps refer to wreathing 
olive-branches with wool (viii. 128). But the plain sense 'wreathed (or 
decked) with olive-branches * seems better : cp. xi. 10 1 and see note ad loc. 

157-~I59* hLUxnili* 'shallow.' For the custom cp. v. 755. molitur, 
•prepares;' so 'terram molitus aratro' G. i. 394, 'molirier arva* Lucr. 
T. 934. The idea is that of breaking the ground, piimis, 'battlements' 
of a parapet : not the same as * vallum,' though the general description is 
that of a Roman camp. 

160. A hjrpermetric verse ; see Introd. IV, p. liv, and note to G. i. 295. 
Med. is corrected to 'Latini,' evidently to avoid the hjrpermeter. 

165. laceasont, sc. 'sese,' * in rivalry of speed or boxers' skill.' 

167-169. in veste, 'vdth garb unknown; ' see on iv. 518. medins, in 
the centre of the ' tectum augustum ' described below ; cp. i. 505 (Dido's 
reception of the Trojaus). *This edifice combines the temple and the 
senate-house. Virgil has also employed it as a sort of museum of Roman 
antiquities ' (Con.). 

172. Silvia et religione » ' silvis religiosis;' cp. i. 441, viii. 598. 
' Girt with dread groves of olden sanctity.' 

173, 174. primos, virtually adverbial ; see on 1. 8. omen, an 'auguiy' 
or ' sign ' — i. e. a happy omen. Virgil describes the coronation of a Roman 
king : the lictors with their • fasces,* the eagle-headed sceptre and ivory 
chair being Etruscan symbols of royalty, introduced according to Dionys. 
Halic. (iii. 193-195) on the conquest of Etruria by Tarquinius Priscus, but 
more probably on the accession of an Etruscan prince to the throne of 
Rome. 

1 76. pezx>e1iai8, ' long-ranging ' — i. e. in unbroken line, as distinct firom 
'triclinia:' cp. viii. 183 and Lucr. iv. 428 (of a portico) *Stans in perpe- 
tuum paribus sufiiilta columnis ' (i.e. its whole length). 

1 7 7-1 91. A spirited rendering of this passage will be found in Conington's 
verse translation. 

182. The warriors are distinguished from the kings: que, therefore, 
[Vat. 2, Pal., Rom., Gud.] is preferable to 'qui ' [Vat. i, Med., ^, c\, 

186. On qud see iii. 464. 

187, 188. Quirinali, 'of Quirinus' (Romulus), an anachronistic epithet 
of the augur's staff: applied also to the 'trabea' ('striped robe') L 612. 
litao, by zeugma with suodBotoB, in the general sense of ' equipped.' 

1 89-191. quem, etc, 'who stirred of old dame Circe's love, and by the 
touch of her golden wand and the force of her spells became a bird of 
many-coloured wing.' ooniunx, 'non quae erat, sed quae esse cupiebat' 
Servius ; cp. EcL viii. 18, 66. There is thus no inconsistency with Ovid's 
version of the story (Met. xiv. 321), that Circe was enamoured of Picus 
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and turned him into a woodpecker from jealousy of his preference for 
another. 

192. 'Such was the fane within whose walls 

The king enthroned the Trojans calls' (Con.), 
intus seems rightly, explained by Con. as a pleonastic adverb (' in templo ' 
sc. • intus ') ; cp. Lucr. ii. 965 * (corpora) trepidant in sedibus intus,' iv. 
1087 'cibus atque umor membris adsumitur intus/ vi. 11 68 * Flagrabat 
stomacho flamma ut fomacibus intus.' Munro on iv. 1 091 is cited by Con. 
as making intus a preposition with abl. » ' in : ' but his first edition hardly 
bears out this. 

195, 196. • Say, children of Dardanus — for well we know your city and 
your race, nor sail ye hither strange to fame * 

202-204. 'Shrink not from this our cheer and deign to know the Latins, 
Saturn's race, a race not righteous by constraint of law, but freely self- 
controlled as in the olden days * — i. e. possessing the primitive virtues of the 
golden age. se tenentem, i. e. * continentem,' * keeping itself from wrong. 

205-211. * Well do I remember — though the tale be somewhat dim with 
■years — that old Auruncans told how Dardanus, a native of these fields, 
made his way to Phrygian Ida's towns, and Thracian Samos now called 
Samothrace. 'Twas hence he went, from Cor3^us' Tyrrhenian home 
(Cortona, see on iii. 170) ; and now the golden palace of the starry heaven 
has a throne for him, and with his altars swells the number of its gods.' 
For hino, Tyrrhena ab sede see Eel. i. 54. For auget [Vat., Med., 
Pal., Rom.], Wagner, Forb., Con., Gossr. read *addit' [Gud. (?) by c], 
nuineruni addit is an obscure and difficult phrase, and its most probable 
explanation, ' adds number to the altars of the gods ' (i. e. increases their 
number), is at best flat. If ' addit ' be genuine, * auget ' is no doubt a very 
likely gloss (explaining ' numerum addit ') : but might not * addit ' almost 
equally be a gloss on numerum auget (i. e. adds another god)? The 
maxim 'potior lectio diffidllima ' can hardly overthrow such strong MS. 
authority. 

215. 'Nor hath star or shore beguiled us in our course' — i.e. made us 
miss its direction ; see ii. 737. 

220. suprema, (i) * lofty,' 'exalted;' (2) = 'ultima,' the 'highest point' 
as it were in a genealogy. The same doubt occurs x. 350 (see note ad he), 

322-227. 'How great the storm that swept from fierce Mycenae over 
Ida's plains, what destiny drove two worlds of Europe and of Asia into 
strife, is known both to dwellers on earth's utmost bounds afar where 
Ocean tums again, and to those cut off by the midmost of the four zones, 
the region of the Sun's fierce heat.' Note the structure of the sentence: 
quanta . . . ierit and quibus concurrerit depending on audiit, the 
subject of which is further expanded in the two clauses si quem sub- 
xnovet, si quem dirimit — ^i.e. dwellers in the extreme north or the 
tropics, refuso, (i) 'circling,' an imitation of Homer's iixffSppoos (Heyne, 
Wagner, etc.) ; (2)«*late profuso,' cp. Sil. It. xvii. 63 * valles refiisas' (« 
'latas'); (3) literally, as in G. ii. 163, * poured back ; * the extreme north, 
where the ocean stream which flows round the earth can get no further. 
0azEimovet, ' keeps away ; ' so Ovid calls himself ' snmmotum patria ' (£p. 
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ex Pont, iv.); cp. Plin. N. H. iii. 19. 23 *tibi Alpes Germaniam ab Italia 
summovent.' refiiBo Oceano, either abl. abs., or attributive abl. with tellua 
— ^Dot alter summovet. plagamm, 'the zones:* cp. G. i. 233 sqq. 
diximit (' dis-emit,* q). * ad-imo/ * demo *)» ' parts * (from us). 

230. innooumn, * harmless,' i.e. where we shall not be harmed; cp. x. 230. 

331-338. 'We shall not shame your crown, nor light shall be your fame 
npon our lips, nor gratitude for such a service fade away ; nor Italy regret 
that she welcomed Troy to her arms. I swear it by Aeneas' destiny, and 
his right hand found so strong by whomsoever approved in friendship or in 
war ; many a people, many a race — ^nay, scorn us not that thus we choose 
(ultro, see ii. 145) to hold forth suppliant fillets (above 1. 154) and speak 
words of prayer— have sought us for their own, and desired our friendship.* 
indeoorea, a Virgilian word; cp. xi. 423, 825, xii. 35, 679. preoastia, 
trisyllable, as * omnia * vi. 33 ; not hypeimetric, as G. ii. 69. 

239-241. exquirere, poetic infin. of purpose after egere: cp. Hor.Od. 
i. 2. 7 *Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos Visere montes,* and see oni. 
527. repetit, 'calls (i. e. sends) us back/ of Apollo, not Dardanus ; cp. iii. 
94 sqq., iv. 345 ; and on the phrase, Cic. pro Dom. 57 'vos qui maximeme 
repetistis atque revocastis.' 

246, 247. gestamen seems to include all the objects named as Priam's. 
For iura daret see i. 293, v. 758 : for populis, ii. 555. 

250. obtutu, adverbially, as 'obtutu tacito* xii. 666, 'kept his fece set 
downwards in fixed gaze, and never lifted it from the earth, rolling his 
eager eyes.' solo haeret refers to the glance fixed on the ground : not 
surely to Latinus* person (* sits as rooted to the ground * Con.). 

253. moratur in, * dwells on,* • thinks only of; ' cp. ix. 439. 

355-358. illnin, i.e. of the oracle, 1. 98. paribus auspiciis, 'with 
equal sway ;' see iv. 102. quae oocupet, • destined to grasp.* 

262. uber, 'fatness of rich soil;* cp. i. 531. 

266. mihi, dat. ethicus : ' I will hold it part of our terms to have clasped 
your prince's hand.' 

269-271. oanunt (see iL 124), i.e. monstra et sortes: hoc Latio 
restare, is a parenthesis. 

'Our fate, they say, has yet in store 
A bridegroom from a foreign shore* (Con.). 

273. opto, (i) 'amplector, probo generum * (Forb.) ; cp. iii. 109, viii. 503 
— 'I choose him for my own.* (2) *I wish,* i.e. that this may be the 
predicted stranger — 'That this is he whom fate demands I think and hope, 
if my heart augurs right.* Cp. iv. 158. 

276, 277. ' Forthwith he bids them bring for every Trojan chief (i. e. the 
100 ambassadors) a steed of winged fleetness, decked with purple and 
embroidered housings.* 

282, 283. * From the stock of those, which cunning Circe bred for her 
sire (the Sun) by stealth, a spurious race, from a mare she introduced ' (to 
the horses of the Sun). Ciroe is said to raise them up patri, as the owner 
of the horses, on the analogy of 'filium creare marito * (of a wife); cp. xU. 
271 : she being as it were the real agent, fttata goes closely with 
oreavit : cp. the description (Hom. II. v. 265) of the horses of Aeneas, 
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bred by stealth (Ia'Xc^cv) by Anchises from descendants of those given by 
Zeus to Tros. 

284, 285. donis diotisque, abl. of circumstance, 'with such words and 
gifts from king Latinus Aeneas* followers return high borne on horses, 
bringing back the news of peace.' sublimes in equis, in contrast to their 
having gone on foot (1. 156), gives additional point to tljeir gracious re- 
ception by Latinus. Others, however, translate 'elate with such gifts,' 
etc.; cp. xii. 788; Hor. A. P. 165 'sublimis cupidusque* (* of high-soaring 
ambition '). in equis, ' on horseback/ is then parallel to xi. 190. 

286-289. *^ Apgis. The gods were supposed to visit their favourite 
seats once a year; cp. iv. 143 sqq. tenebat, 'was holding* (on her way 
through) — 'was riding on the air.* longe [so Vat., Rom., Gud., bj c\ 
'longo* Med.], in apposition to ex aethere, 'from the heaven far away;' 
cp. i.13. ab usque, 'all the way from;* see xi. 362. Juno is over 
Fachynum when she catches sight of the fleet in the Tiber. 

293-296. £ftta Fhrygum. For this idea of a number of different des- 
tinies acting as separate and conflicting forces cp. i. 239, vi. 376, ix. 135 
sqq. num, etc. « ' could they . . , . ? No.' ' Why could they not have 
died on the Sigean plain, or captive in captivity be led? why could not 
flaming Troy have fired all her sons ? ' Macrobius (vi. i) cites £nn. Ann. 
359 'Quae neque Dardaniis campis potuere perire, Nee cum capta capi, 
nee cum combusta cremari.' 

297. oredo, ironical; 'ay, sooth, my power lies spent, my hate is 
glutted and at rest I ' 

304, 305. seouri, with gen., as i. 350, ' and laugh at Ocean and at me.' 
Mars . . valuit. The quarrel between the Centaurs and Lapithae is generally 
(e.g. G. ii. 455 sqq.; Hom. Od. xxi. 295; Hor. Od. i. 18. 7) ascribed to 
the influence of Bacchus ; but Mars is naturally called the author of a 
bloody fray. Diana sent the great wild boar to plague Oalydon because its 
king, Oeneus, had omitted her when sacrificing to other gods (Hom. II. ix. 
533 sqq.). 

307. 'What sin so grievous had been done by Lapithae or Calydon?' 
The construction of what is naturally an interrogaftive is acconmaodated, by 
a sort of 'attraction,' to that of Iiapithas, Calydona in the previous 
clause. For soelusa'poenam sceleris' cp. ii. 229. The feeling that 
commission of crime implies ipso facto its expiation by punishment leads 
to frequent interchange of expressions denoting crime and punishment : see 
vi. 569 * commissa piacula,' and cp. the phrases ' commerere noxiam,' * ob 
meritam noxiam,' etc. Ribbeck, following Servius and Macrobius, reads 
' Lapithis .... Calydone merente ' (abl. absol.) ; a v. 1. which has some 
MS. authority, but less than at firet sight, owing to the inconsistency of 
codd. Thus Vat, Gud., b give * Lapithis,* but 'Calydona merentem:' 
Med. 'Lapithis' (corrected to '-as*) and 'Calydone' (corrected to *-na'), 
but ace. pi. 'merentes ;* Rom. alone giving abl. throughout. Ribb. thinks 
that Virgil left both readings on his MS : but is not a clue to be found 
in Vat. MERENTfi (i.e. 'merentem'), which might be mistaken for an 
abl. and so lead to the correction of the other accusatives? 

309. potui^rirAf/ira. 
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311. dubitem, potential — *I cannot hesitate.* 

'K strength like mine be yet too weak, 
I care not whose the aid I seek* (Con.). 

315. trabere « * protrahere/ sc. *res.* Fate can be delayed, if it cannot 
be averted ; cp. x. 622 sqq. 

317-322. *Be this the price of union — their people's lives! Blood of 
Trojan and Rutulian shall be thy dower, fair maid ; 'tis Bellona waits to 
lead thee to the bridal. Not Cisseus' daughter only whose womb bore fruit 
in a marriage torch — ^nay, Venus too has such an ofispring of her own, a 
second Paris, a brand rekindled to destroy a Troy renewed.* Hecuba (the 
daughter of Cisseus), before the birth of Paris, dreamt that she was preg- 
nant with a burning torch : Venus too, says Juno, has in Aeneas brought 
forth a firebrand, who by his marriage (iugales) with Lavinia will bring 
ruin on the new Troy in Italy, as Paris by his marriage with Helen 'did on 
old Troy. Cp. 1. 363 below, vi. 93. meroede suorum, (i) paid by their 
people; (2) 'of~i.e. consisting in — their people.* pronuba, a matron 
attendant on the bride, as *auspex' on the bridegroom; Catull. Ixi. 179 
(Ellis). So Juno is called 'pronuba * to Dido, iv. 166 ; and Cornelia, wife 
of Pompey, bewailing her marriage (Lucan. viii. 90), says, 'me pronuba duxit 
Erinnys.' et Faria alter, etc., explains idem, partus. 

324. Alleoto (^hXXriKTi) for 6rKfiKr&^ cp. cUXi/irrof Od. xii. 325), Tisi- 
phone (vi. 571), and Megaera, are the names of the three Furies, dating, 
according to Miiller (Diss. £um. § 78), only from the Alexandrine period. 

326. cui cordi, sc. ' sunt,* ' dear to whom are.* If this idiom is to be classed 
(as usually) among datives *of purpose* or 'predicative datives' (on which see 
Roby, L. Gr. ii. pp. xxv-vi), oordi must originally =' for a joy, or delight:* 
but if this meanmg passed out of use, the locative (or ablative) meaning, ' at 
the heart,* would naturally suggest itself; so Gellius (ii. 29 etc.) 'inter hos 
versus habere cordi et memoriae operae pretium est * (Roby, /. c» p. xxxvi). 

327, 328. edit et . . . odere, see on Ed. iv. 6. ora, 'aspects,* fiaoiea, 
• forms ; ' see i. 658. 

331-334. O Virgin child of Night, vouchsafe me for my service (pro- 
prium) this toil, this trouble, that mine honour and fame fall not shattered 
from its base ; that Aeneas* followers may. not win Latinus by a marriage, 
or beset the Italian land ! ' ambire, see iv. 283. 

338. oonoute, 'stir up,* 'examine;' so Hor. S. i. 3. 34 'denique te 
ipsum Concute.* 

341. Gorgoneia, properly an epithet of her serpent-locks; cp. U. 346, 
450, G. iv. 482. 

343-345. taoitum, the ' silence * of Amata*s chamber is in contrast to her 
subsequent excitement, ooquebant, ' kept seething.' 

348. monatro, with furibunda: 'that maddened by this plague she 
may stir up all the palace.* 

349-351. 'The serpent gliding *twixt her robe and ivory bosom slips in 
unfelt, unseen by the angry dame, breathing in its poisonous breath' 
(according to others ' a viperous spirit *). fallit inaplranw, like Greek 
\avd6.vii kfxvviojv. 

354-358. ' While the first taint of subtle poison is stealing over every 
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nerve and thrillmg her limbs with fire, ere yet her soul hath caught the 
flame in the depths of her heart, in gentler tones, as matrons use, she 
spake, with many a tear for her daughter and the Phrygian bridal.* 
Amata urges two points — her daughter's happiness, and the policy of a 
foreign alliance : but nata FhrygiiBque hymenaeiB may be a hendiadys 
=• her daughter's marriage with a Phrygian/ 

3^3» 3^4- * What ! was*t net thus die Phrygian swain to Lacedaemon 
made his way and bore fair Helen to the Trojan land? ' at non, Rom., 
Gud. : * an non ' Ribb. from Med. [Vat., Pal. wanting] ; cp. ix. 144., 
penetrat, historic pres. pastor, as Hor. Od. i. 15. i ' Pastor quum traheret 
per freta navibus Idaeis Helenen perfidus hospitam.* The epithet Ledaeam 
suggests her divine origin, and so perhaps her beauty — as Tennyson, * Dream' 
of Fair Women' — 

'A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.* 
365. ' What of your solemn promise ? * (the pledge to Tumus), 
368. sedet, sc. * animo,* as v. 418; cp. ii. 660. 

369-372. • I hold that any free land independent of our rule is " foreign," 
and that this is the oracle's meaning. Ay, and Turnus too, if you seek the 
origin of his house, has Inachus and Acrisius for his sires, Mycenae's very 
self his home.* Amata's first plea (somewhat prosaically expressed) is, 
' Any independent Italian race (such as that of Turnus) is foreign under . 
the terms of the oracle : * her second — * If this will not do, and extemus 
means " outside Italy," Turnus may after all be called a Greek.' mediae, 
see on G. iii. 351. 

376, 377. monstris, 'strange fancies ;' so of strange sights and sounds, 
iii. 583. sine more, see on v. 694. 

378-384, *As spins a top beneath the whirling lash, driven in great 
circles round some empty court by boys all rapt in their play : in circling 
course it moves beneath the thong, while over it in childi^ wonder stands 
the beardless troop, amazed at the spinning boxwood, as their lashes lend 
it life — with no less swiftness flies Amata through crowded streets and virar- 
like throngs.* ferooes, as Con. observes, points partly to the insensibility 
of Amata, who (in contrast to the top vaouo atrio) rushes through crowds 
of rough men. oeu quondam, ' as at times ' (see on ii. 367), answers to 
d*s St€ with frequentative aorist in Homeric similes. 

385 sqq. 'This description of Bacchic orgies and frenzy is altogether 
Greek, and suggested by some Greek work, such as the Bacchae of Euri- 
pides* (Con.). For indications of familiarity on Virgil's part with that 
play see iv. 300, 468, vii. 808, Ed. v. 31, G. iii. 233. 

388-391 . taedas, i. e. ' hymenaeos ; * cp. 1. 3 a a above, and ' faces nuptiales ' 
cited on vi. 224. choro, Med. ; 'choros' Rom., d, c: Vat., Pal. wanting. 
dioro is best, as the subject is then unchanged — * round thee she leads the 
choral dance ; ' and ' chores ' might easily arise from the ' s ' of the word 
foUoiving. For pascere crinem cp. Aesch. Choeph. 6 v\6Kanov 'Ivdxt^ 
Optwr^piov, Eur. Bacch. 494 Upbs 6 w\6icafMs* r{) $€^ i* avrhv rpiipn (see 
Sandys on 1. 493). 

393. qiiaerere » ' ut quaerant ; ' see 1. 339 above. 
VOL. lU S 
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396. pampineaa haatas, 'vine-wreathed wands;' i.e. the * thyrsus/ 
called iciiraivov fiiKos Enr. Bacch. 25, 'velatam frondibns hastam* Ov. 
Met. iii. 667. A sharp point ¥ras sometimes concealed by the fir cone or 
leaves at the head of the wand (CatuU. Ixiv. 256 ' tecta quatiebant cnspide 
thyrsos') : but hasta here, as fi4\os Eur. /. c. (see Sandys' note), is probably 
only a descriptive metaphor, ' made possible by the adjective attached to 
it.' inoinctae pellibus refers to the fawn-skin {vtfipis) worn by the female 
Bacchanals : cp. vtfipi^os Upbv kv^urSv Enr. Bacch. 137, and see Sandys on 

399. aoiem, as iv. 643. torvum, 'wildly.* 

400-403. *Hol Latian mothers, give ear, where'er ye be — if yet in 
loyal souls lives one kind thought for poor Amata, if care for a mother's 
rights can sting your hearts— off with the fillets from your hair and join 
these rites with me.' 

408. tristes, ' fell,' iii. 214. 

410. Acrisioneis, i. e. of Acrisius king of Argos, father of Danae. 

413. ftiit, 'is passed;' see ii. 325. 

417, 418. obscenaxn, 'baleful ;* cp. G. i. 470. innectit, sc. 'crinibus.' 

419. 'Calybe, the aged priestess of Juno's temple ; * cp. ii. 319. 

421, 422. patiere, constr. with participle, as i. 385, x. 426 ; and also (as 
more usually) with infin. 

425. i nuno, see Eel. i. 74. inipratia, ' thankless,' because they avail 
him nothing to win Lavinia. 

427. haec adeo, *this very message.' So 'ego adeo,' * lYoryc, Plaut. 
Bacch. iv. 7. 3i,*tu es is adeo' ('you are the very man*) Epid. ii. i. 2. 
See also note to G. i. 24, and Hand, Tursell. i. pp 144, 145, s. v. ' adeo.' 

430. For arma (all MSS) Ribbeck adopts the conjecture 'arva,' not 
doubting ' quin multo pulcrius excitetur Tumus his . . . quam si " laetus in 
arma" esse jubeatur.' laetos, however, is best taken with para as=: 
'libenter' (1. 130 above, iii. 169 etc): and this 'lenissima medela,' as 
Ribb. styles it, seems quite uncalled for. para, Vat., Rom., Gud., d, c ; 
* iube' Med., Servius on Aen. i. 35. 

433. dicto parere, 'obey your bidding' (as i. 689, iii. 189); not surely 
— * promisso stare * (Heyne). For infin. pres. (instead of more usual fnt.) 
cp. ii. 657, iv. 337, 487, V. 18, etc. : and the use of aor. as well asfut. infia. 
with IXirifai. The Latin idiom is mainly poetical : but a few example^ are 
cited from Caesar. 

436. For undam, Rom., Gud. 2, etc. give * alveo,' probably from 1. 303 
above. 

440. veri effeta, like 'steriles veri' Pers. v. 75, seems =s* past conceiving 
or bearing truth;' so 'ager effetus,' etc. On situ see G. i. 72. *Age 
broken by decay and barren of truth.' 

444. ' But leave to men, whose care they are. 

The mysteries of peace and war ' (Con ). 
Cp. II. vi. 492 (Hector to Andromache) v6A.c/io$ 8* dvdp€<T<n fitktjffa, it.rA. 

446. oranti, 'as he speaks;' the original but ante-classical use: cp. 
Plant. Most. iii. i. 151 *Bonum aequomque oras; percontare et roga,* and 
perhaps Aen. x. 96. 
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448. faoies, see on i. 658. 'Allecto expands again into the gigantic 
stature of a Fmy ' (Con.). 

454. ad haeo, i. e. on the scourges and snakes. 

456. atro, 'murky;' see iv. 384. 

459. promptus, 'breaking forth ;' cp. i. 246. 

460-466. * " My sword ! " he wildly cries : his sword he seeks the couch 
and palace through : fierce longing for the steel bums up, the guilty mad- 
ness of the fight, and rage yet more. As when a fire of sticks loud crack- 
ling is piled beneath a caldron's sides, and its water dances with the heat : 
in wild turmoil of steam within the seething wave o'erleaps, now past 
control — ^up flies dark vapour to heaven.* For super (in this sense more 
usually as preposition with * onmia *) cp. 1. 803 below, viii. 303, ix. 283, 
xi. 226. nndantii!^ (i.e. with water in it) is sufficiently expressed in what 
follows. Throughout the simile Virgil attempts to raise the somewhat 
commonplace topic of a caldron boiling over by dignified language, adni, 
latioes, anmis, etc., and the archaic form aquai [if this, from Med., Gud. 
I, r I, ^ 2, be the true reading: 'aquae vis* being given by Vat., Rom., 
Gud. 2, c 2, and Macrobius]. The idea is perhaps suggested by some elc- 
pressions in Lucr. iii. 294 sqq. on the effects of anger— e. g. (* mens) facile 
efifervescit in ira* 296, *Nec capere irarum fluctus in pectore possunt ' 299. 

467, 468. 'Therefore he breaks the peace and bids the captains of his 
warriors go to king Latinus * (' polluit pacem et indicit *). For poUuta cp. 
V. 6, and Sil. Ital. xi. 321 'Qui polluta dolis iam foedera sanciet ensis.' 

470. satis « 'parem ambobus,* * a match for both ; * cp. Sil. It. vii. 63 * Nee 
tamen ocdsos est cur laetere ; supersunt, Quot tibi sint Libyaeque satis.' 

473, 474. 'Some are impressied by Tumus' personal beauty, others by his 
ancestry, others by his deeds of fame * (Con.). 

477. quo litore, ' where on the shore ; ' see on i. 8. 

484. Tyrrhidae, as ' Belidae ' ii. 82, metri gratia. 

492. ipse, * of himself,' i.e. without being led or driven; £cl. iv. 21. 
t^uamvis sera, * however late at night.' 

495- Que disjunctive =' or ; ' cp. Lucr. ii. 825 'Aut alio quovis uno 
varioque colore ' (* uniform or diversified '). 

498. 'Some god was there to guide his aim aright* (lit. 'his erring 
hand '). The general sense, no doubt, is ' adfuit quominus erraret : ' but 
it seems questionable whether erranti actually »' quominus erraret 'by a 
kind of negative prolepsis, as e. g. * furentem ' i. 659 « * ut furens sit ' by 
the ordinary prolepsis. In G. ii. 56 *urunt ferentem,' Aen. ix. 286 *non 
tenuit . . . excedentem ' (cited in support of this negative prolepsis), the 
participles are strictly present — ' while bearing,' ' while departing,' and do 
not « • ne ferat,' * quin excederet.' 

503. percussa, middle ; see Eel. iii. 106, Aen iii. 428 and references. 

505-510. 'They — for the fell fiend (i.e. AUecto) yet lurks silently in 
the woods — come up ere she deems, one armed with fire-sharpened stake, 
another with heavy knotted club; what each one's seareh hath founds 
ragfe makes him seize for arms. Tyrrhus, just cleaving as it chanced an 
oak in four with wedges driven in, caught up his axe, and, breathing rage, ' 
cheered on his band.' 

S 2 
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513. stabuli, 'the homestead/ as 'stabulis*. above 1. 5of. ^ .' . 

514-518. intexidit=make strong or loud — *drew a loud hellish note.*: 
protiniu, 'onward;' cp. £cl. i. 13. 'That sound shook all the forest line, 
and the depths of the woodland rang ; *twas heard by Trivia's lake afar, 
and Nar all white with sulphurous waves, and Velia*s fountain head ; and 
mothers trembling clasped their children to their breast.* 

519. vooem (as above 1. 514), the note of the 'buccina.' 

535,526. ancipiti, 'double-edged steel' (i.e. hatchets as opposed to 
stakes and clubs), seges (as xii. 663, G. ii. 14a), of the lines of men, who 
are, as it were, the crop upon a battle-field — 'Far and wide stretch dark 
lines bristling with drawn swords.' 

538. vento (Gud.) is preferred by most editors to ' ponto ' [Med., Rom. 
— the only uncials available here], which may have arisen from G. iii. 237; 
the absence of Vat., Pal. perhaps leaving MS. authority an open question, 
prime vento ('beneath the wind's first breath') is possibly preferable to 
'.primo ponto' (where 'primo' must = 'primum' — 'as when a wave first 
whitens on the sea ') : but either is appropriate, and it is with much hesita- 
tion that I follow others in ignoring the preponderance ,of MS. authority 
for 'ponto.' 

533. Aierat, perhaps « had been until his death ('Tyrriius* heir till- 
then ' Con.) : but it may be classed with other examples of plnp. (where 
English would employ a simple aorist) used to heighten the idea of some- 
thing being past and gone, by taking the mind back to a point in past 
time. Cp. V. 397, viii. 358, xii. 519; and Ter. And. iii. 3. 11 (*oro) ita 
uti nuptiae Fuerant futurae, fiant ' (' were to have been '). 

533» 534. ▼ulnus, the arrow which gave the wound ; cp. perhaps ii, 
539. udae really belongs to iter — 'the moist passage of the voice.' Such 
transpositions are common in Virgil, e. g. G. iv. 367 ' tunsum gallae sapo- 
rem.* vitam = ' animam,* « the breath of life ; ' cp. G. iv. 334. 

536. paoi mediiun, 'in the midst (i.e. *a mediator') for peace.' On 
iuatiasimos unua see ii. 436. 

540-543. dea, i. e. AUecto. promissi facta potens «» kyKparip ytvofUvtf 
Sw {nr§ffX€TO, * having fulfilled her promise ; ' cp. ' compos voti/ and ' iussi 
potens* Ov. Met. iv. 510 ('having performed her bidding'), imboit, 
'began;' so frequently of using for the first time — CatuU. iv. 17 'tuo 
imbuisse palmulas in aequore,' bdv. 11 'Ilia rudem cursu' prima imbait' 
Amphitriten.' commisit funera pugnae s * commisit funestam pugnam/ 

543. oonversa [Med. i] is preferred by Forb., Gossr., Con., Kenn., etc. 
to ' convexa ' [Rom., Gud., d, c and other codices}, which Probus, Donatus, 
etc. explain by repetition of ' per ' — * per caeli convexa, per auras ' (cp. iv. 
451). Ribb. supposes the omission of a line with some word .like 'appetit ' 
to govern • convexa.' Conjectural emendations are ' convecta ' (conveho), 
'caelique evecta per auras,' 'caeloque invecta,' 'caeli convexa peragrans,* 
and ' conixa.' As above 1. 538, the absence of Vat., Pal. leaves inferences^ 
from MS. authority uncertain. 

546. die ooeant, *bid them now unite ' (petitio obliqua) — it is of course 
ironical, — ' now see if they will obey.' 

548. mihi, dat. ethicus ; ' if I find thy will holds good/ 
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55 1 « aiudUo, dat; q>. ii. 216. 

552. abonde, according to Hand, Turs. i. 71, is originally neut. of 
'abundis/ used substantivally, like 'pote ' and 'necesse/ and so becoming 
an adverb, from which in time was formed, by false analogy, an adj. 
'abmidus.' Its uses are (i) like 'satis esse,' e.g. Tac. Hist. ii. 95. 5 'ipse 
abunde ratus si praesentibus frueretur;' (a) with genit. as here ('enough 
of treachery and panic *), Suet. Caes. 86 ' potentiae gloriaeque abunde ' — 
but not in earlier prose; (3) as simple adverb, qualifying verbs or other 
adjectives and adverbs, e.g. Cic. Div. ii. i. 3 'erit abunde satisfactum toti 
huic quaestioni,* Sail Jug. 14. 18 'abunde magna praesidia.' 

553. stant, * are there.* It seems to imply * they are on foot, in full life 
and strength; there is no need to use any more efforts to arouse them' 
(Wickham on Hor. Od. ii. 16. \g\ 

554. 110TU8 seems merely to emphasize the sense of imboit ('handsel* 
or 'inaugurate,* see above 1. 542). 'The arms that chance supplied have 
now first tasted blood* — i.e. a chance quarrel has proceeded to bloodshed. 

556. egregium, ironical, as iv. 93. 

557. super aetherias auras, 'in the air of heaven above' (as distinct 
from her proper abode in Acheron), super has almost the force of an 
adverb in apposition to aetherias auras ; the Fury is roaming not above 
the air, but in and through it. Cp. 'Manes sub imos* iv. 387, xi. 181, 

* Acheronte sub imo ' xi. 23 : and for aetheriae aurae, i. 547. 

558. 559. ' Depart this place : whatever timely labour yet remains, myself 
will direct it.* For plural locis cp. i. 365, v. 756, ix. 387 : for tmesis super 
. . . est, Ed. vi. 6. fortuna laborum^jca/pcos v^vos, 'labor fortuna con- 
cessns;* cp. 'miracula rerum, decus hoc aevi* (see £cl. iv. 11), etc., and 
see note to G. iii. 452. 

563-568. Am.psancti {^^fjupl, so s' hallowed on all sides),' a valley with 
a small pool east of Naples, in the country of the Hirpini. Rom. has 

• Amfracti * — an obvious error ; which, however, helps to confirm the ortho- 
graphy ' Amps.* by comparison with Med. ' Ampsacti * (fr corresponding 
to PS). valles, nom. sing. ; cp. xi. 522, and Plant. Trin. i. 2. 135 'ni haec 
praesensisset canes * (nom. sing.), densis, etc., ' on either side a bank of 
wood dark with thick foliage hems it in, while down it breaks and roars a 
torrent vidth rocks and whirling eddies.* medio (sc ' loco '), in the middle 
of the valley, and so down it between the wooded banks, fragosus suggests 
partly the noise, partly the broken nature, of the stream making its way 
among rocks ; saxis et torto vertioe being modal abl. with dat sonitum — 
the means by which its noise is produced. 

571. levabat, 'relieved* (of her presence). The imp. may express 'the 
gradual relief caused by her removal* (Con.), or may be inceptive =' pro- 
ceeded to relieve.* Rom. gives ' levavit.* 

572-575. extremam imponit manum, 'put the last hand to,* a meta- 
phor from completing a work of art: so Ov. Her. xvi. 115 'Imposita est 
factae postquam manus ultima dassi,* Trist. i. 7. 28 'Nesciet his sunmiam 
si quis abesse manum * (of writings which lack the ' ultima lima '). caesos, 
i. e. Almo and Galaesus * with his mangled face ;* foedatique ora Qalaesi 
being = ' foedatum Galaesum.* 
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577-579' Ujni, most codices: 'ignis' Gud., which would give good 
sense (' the alarm of fire and sword *) ; whereas igni must have the unusual 
meaciog of 'fury/ orimine et igni being a kind of hendiadys — *in the 
midst of hot outcry at the slaughter.* In • ignes irarum,' * ignescunt irae/ 
cited by Forbiger, the metaphor is not so bold : but here, as Con. remarks, 
it is helped out by the association with orimine. For igni abl. see G. i. 
234. The infinitives vooaii, etc. depend on the notion of * saying* implied 
in terrorem ingeminat. 

580-584. 'They too, whose dames in Bacchic frenzy are footing pathless 
forests in their dance (such power has Amata*s name), meet gathering from 
all around and call incessantly for war. For war, fell war, they clamour 
one and all, spite of omens, spite of destiny, and defy the will of Heaven.' 
nemora, accus. of motion over ; cp. v. 235, and Greek mfi&vTa veBia, etc 
On fatigant see i. 316, iv. 572. Some explain ' precibus fatigant/ Martem 
being the God of War : but Con. seems right in saying that * " Martem " is 
the substance of the reiterated cry expressed by "fatigant." * 

590. lateri with illiaa: 'and seaweed da^ed against its sides sweeps 
back' (to Ocean). 

591-599. * But when no power is his to check their blind resolve, and 
things go on at cruel Juno's beck, with many a call to gods and soulless 
skies, "Too strong," he cries, "is fate! we drift before the storm! Tis 
you will pay for this with your own guilty blood. Ay, Tumus, on thee 
this crime, on thee dread punishment shall wait ; and all too late shalt thou 
fall down to gods in prayer. For me— my rest is won, the haven (i.e. 
of death) lies all before me : a happy death is all I lose." * nefas, not tbe 
punishment of sin, but 'sin itself,' which waits as it were upon the sinner, 
and dogs his steps : cp. the expression • your sin shall find you out.' For 
triste supplicinm cp. Liv. vii. 28. 9 ' indicia tristia in feneratores.' omnia 
in limine portus is variously explained, some making portns genitive 
(' onmis sum,' or ' onmis quies est, in limine portAs *) : but it is probably 
nom. (' onmis securitas in promptu est,' Servius) = 'a haven or place of rest,' 
i. e. death ; cp. Cic. Tusc. i. 44 ' sepulcrum portum corporis ' (from Ennius). 
Ribbeck (so too Kenn.) surmises that a line is lost— e.g. ' onmisque in limine 
portus [Spesque metusque viae pono longosque labores].' 

601. protinua, * in succession/ 

604-606. Alluding to the exploits of Augustus. The G-etae represent 
the tribes on the Danube (cp. G. ii. 497), conquerjed by Lentulus about 
25 B.C. Hyroania Axabiave perhaps represent the East in general, as 
CatuU. xi. 5 (where they are coupled with Sacae and Parthi) ; cp. G. iv. 290. 
The rest alludes generally to Augustus' expedition to the Blast attended by 
diplomatic successes if not by great victories : cp. G. iii. 30, Aen. vi. 795 
sqq. 

607. For the picture of the gates of War guarded by Janus see i. 294. 
The so-called * temple ' of Janus was a passage with a gateway at either 
end near the Forum, in which stood, as late as the time of Procopius (a. d. 
527\ a statue of the God. Hence 'lanus' became a term for an archway 
or passage, and we hear of * lani ' in the Forum (' summus,' • medius,* and 
'imus') as places of business; cp. Hor. Sat ii. 3. 19, Epp. i. i. 54. 
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Gicero (N. D. ii. 27. 67) derives lanus * ab eondo ; ex quo transitiones perviae, 
lani; foresque. . .ianuae appellantur:' but modems etymologists regard it 
as=*Di-anus,' connected, like 'deus/ with Skt. *deva,' 'brightness:' the 
idea of thoroughfare being a later accident ; * ianua ' (sc. ' porta ') is pro- 
bably an adjectival form; see Corssen, ' Ausspr.' i. p. 213 (2nd edition). 

611-613. has is repeated in, and superseded by, stridentia limina. 
'Here, when the Fathers have resolved on war, the Consul himself, in all 
the pride of Quirinus* robe and Gabine cincture, unbars the creaking doors.* 
trabea, 1. 188 above. The oinctua Oabiniu was formed by binding the 
toga round the body by one of its loose ends or lappets. 

617. tristes, *the gates of doom.* 

620. None but the king or consul could, according to Roman ideas, 
perform this function : so when Latinus refuses, Juno herself descends to 
remove the obstacle to war. 

622. Probably from Ennius. Horace (Sat. i. 4. 60) cites, as a fragment 
of real poetry, 'postquam Discordia tetra Belli ferratos postes portasque 
refregit.* 

624-627. These lines are bracketed by Ribbeck as spurious, and placed 
after 1. 637. 

624. pars arduus ftirit is an anomalous variety of the usual 'sense 
construction ' by which * pars,* used distributively, has a plural verb and 
adjectives or participles in masc. plur. 'Some mounted on tall coursers 
storm in clouds of dust.' 

626, 627, levea, proleptic: 'some rub with unctuous lard the shields till 
they are smooth, the darts until they shine, and grind their axes on the 
whetstone.' 

629-631. 'Full five great cities set up their anvils to make new weapons.' 
adeo, see G. i. 24. For the hiatus turrigerae Antemnae (in imitation 
of a common Homeric rhythm) cp. £cl. ii. 24, viii. 53, G. iii. 30, Aen. iii. 
74, iv. 677, ix. 647. 

632, 633. ' Helmets they frame to guard the head, and shape the wicker 
framework of shields.' lunbo, properly the central ' boss * of a shield. 

634. duount, ' forge ; * cp. vi. 849. argento, abl. of material. 

635, 636. hue cesait, 'to this has come.* reooquimt, 'recast;' cp. Hon 
Od. i. 35. 38 ' o utinam nova Incude diffingas retusum in Massagetas Ara- 
basque ferrum!' 

637. olassica, as usually in Latin writers, of the sound or instrument 
with which soldiers are assembled (Livy vii. 36, etc.) : but Varro (L. L. v. 
91) derives it from 'classis,' 'classici' being those 'qui lituo comuve 
sonant cum classes comitiis ad comitiatum vocant.' The origin of our 
term 'classical' is found in Gellius vi. (vii.) 13; those who were rated 
according to their property in the ' prima classis ' being, according to him, 
termed 'classic!,' and others * infra classem :' cp xix. 8 ' quaesite an "quad- 
rigam " et " harenas " dixerit e cohorte ilia antiquiore vel oratorum aliquis 
vel poetarum, id est classicus adsiduusque scriptor, non proletarius.' Fes- 
tus, too, speaks of * classici testes * (i. e. ' fide digni '). tessera, * watchword,' 
as Liv, vii. 35, etc. : originally a square (riaaapa), • die,' or * cube,' then 
a. ' tablet ' or ' tally ' passed from man to man as a sign. ' Tessera hospitalis ' 
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ea token of friendship, each keeping half (like a broken ring)' q). Plant. 
Poen. V. I. 25, Cist. ii.%. 27. 

638-640. trepidns, 'in haste.' auro trilioem, see iii. 467. indnitnr, 
acoingitnr, middle. 

641-646. Cp. the invocation in Horn. II. ii. 484 introdacing the catalogue 
of ships. Helieona= ' poetry ' or ' poetic story/ the stores of which are to 
be thrown open. 'Now, Muses, open Helicon, and wake the strain to 
sing what chiefs to war came on, what hosts behind them filled the plain ; 
what sons e*en then Italia bore, their country's pride, what battle-glow was 
hers. Yours is the memory divine, and yours the power to tell : to us the 
far-off whisper of their fame scarce makes its way.' alma-^ 'fruitful mother.' 
aura, see on vi. 204. On the place of this episode in the story see Introd. 
to this book. 

649, 650. ' His son quick follows (inxta est), Lansus ;' or ' next to him 
(iozta huic) comes Lausus his son.* iuxta is found with dat. only in the 
derived sense * equally with * (' rem parvam ac iuxta magnis difficilem * Liv. 
xxiv. 19) : but it is possible that Virgil may so use it in its primary sense. 
oorpore, periphrastic, as ii. 18. 

655,654. 'Worthy of being happier in the chief he served (i.e. his 
father), and of another father than Mezentius.* patriia laetior imperils = 

* laetior quam si patriis imperiis inserviret.* 

660-662. fortivum partu, *the fruit of secret love:' cp. 'furtim' ix. 
546 ; cie&nov 94 I ytlvaro /i^rrjp II. vi. 24. luminia oras, see G. ii. 47. 
Qeryone, vi. 289. 

664, 665. The transition here is abrupt ; and it may be (as Ribbeck thinks) 
either that we have lost, or that Virgil meant to supply, a line or lines 
specifying the troops of Aventinus. dolones, * pikes.' tereti, * tapering ; ' 
see viii. 633. xnucrone vemque may be hendiadys »= * point of the javelin ;' 
but more probably they are distinct, * sword-point' and 'javelin.* 

666-669. * Himself on foot, twisting round him a huge lion's skin, brist- 
ling, uncombed, terrific, with white teeth, his head wrapped therein, entered 
in this guise the palace, uncouth to view, the garb of Hercules binding his 
shoulders.' torquens is loosely followed by indutus capiti : the meaning 
apparently being that the skin covers his body, the head with teeth fomiing 
a sort of hood. Ribb. places 1. 669 before 1. 667, and conjecturally inserts 
*os' before saeta, remarking *os omittunt librV Another conjecture is 

* indutis :' but none is necessary, sic, resumptive ; see on i. 225. 

670-672. The three brothers here mentioned were sons of Catillus (or 
Catilus), son of Amphiaraus, said to have settled in Italy. Cp. Hor. i. 18. 
2 * circa mite solum Tiburis et moenia Catili^' ii. 6. 5 * Tibur Argeo positum 
colono.* 

675. Homole and Othrys, mountains of Thessaly; the former is men- 
tioned in connection with Centaurs, Eur. H. F. 371. 

680, 681. focis, 'at the hearth.* For the details of this story, as told 
by Servius, see Con. The troops of Caeoiilus are Hemici and Volsci. 

685. quos, sc. * tu pascis.* Amasene pater (like ' pater Tiberinus '), the 
river god or personification of the River Amasenus, near Anxur. 

686, 687. glandes, 'plummets' (Gk. yLoKv&bilti)^ of a form between acorns 
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«nd almonds, cast in moulds for slinging, liventis, ' dull coloured ; ' see 
vi. 320. 

690. * They plant the left foot bare upon the ground, the right is covered 
by a raw hide boot.* Why the lefi foot should be unshod is not clear. 
Con. thinks the »»shod foot would tread most firmly, citing Thuc. iii. 22.3 
ijaav rdv &pi<rTtp6v fiSpop vdSa (nrodtdt/Uvoi dtr^oAc^as tve/ca, which Dr. 
Arnold interprets to mean 'leaving the right foot bare, so as to tread more 
firmly :' but surely the plain sense of these words is that the left foot was 
shod for this object — the naked foot, as Grote points out, being likely to 
slip in the mud, while * the warrior, who is to use his right arm, requires to 
have his left foot firmly planted.* Dr. Arnold cites Scott, * Lay of the Last 
Minstrel* iv. 18. 13 : 

•Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade:' 
but this is a different idea — the right leg (not foot), which is naturally put 
forward in climbing, being left free and unencumbered for that purpose. 
pero (? akin to v^pa, * a leathern wallet),* ' rusticum oalceamenti genus * 
(Servius); so 'peronatus arator* Pers. v. 102; cp. Juv. xiv. 186 *alto Per 
glaciem perone tegi.* Cato (Orig. vii.) attributes their use to the old 
Romans. 

693. resides, see i. 722. 

695, 696. These places are in Southern Etruria, West of the Tiber, aequos 
Faliscos, 'Faliscans of the plain:* most editions 'Aequos.' The Falisci 
were an Etruscan race of Greek origin inhabiting the three neighbouring 
cities of Fescennium, Falerium (the Roman Falerii), and Faliscum ; and 
seem to have had no ethnical or political affinities with the Aequi (Dennis, 
* Etruria,' i. pp. 107, 113): though Niebuhr inferred such relationship from 
this passage, and held that Falisci is akin to ' Volsci.* Strabo mentions a 
town Aequum Faliscum {AbeovfupdKafficov), which Muller ('Etrusk.' Einl. ii. 
, 14. n. loi) understands to be a synonym of Falerii, as being built in the 
plain (cp. 'Aequimaelium*); and a name 'Aequi Falisci* way have grown 
up from this by false analogy. Servius took * aequos ' as an adjective, but 
with a different interpretation : so too Ribbeck, imagining a lost line with 
some verb like ' ducunt.* Conjectural emendations are * Fescenninos coUes 
aequorque Faliscum,' * Fescenninos agros aequosque Faliscos,' * Fescenninas 
arces.' The somewhat harsh zeugma, by which a verb must be supplied 
from habent, perhaps points to an unfinished condition of the passage. 

698, 699. aequAti numero, 'in even ranks;* cp. xi. 599. liquids 
nubila> *the clear sky;* cp. v. 525. Ribbeck, from Pal., Gud. i, reads 
' flumina : ' but 11. 704, 705 show that a flight of birds in the air is the 
point of the simile. 

701. onmis, i.e. Cayster; cp. G. i. 383. 

703-705. • Sure none could deem that countless crowd a mailclad com- 
pany : -hot high in air a doud of hoarse-toned fowl seemed pressing land- 
ward from the sea.' Cp. vi. 310-312 ; Hom. Iliad iii. 2-7. 

706-709. Livy (ii. 16) mentions the arrival in Rome, 502 b.c, of Attus 
Clausus, driven from Regillus by dissensions among his Sabine townsmen, 
with a large band of clients, who became the nucleus of the Claudian tribe. 
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in partem, q). iii. 323; Cic. Fam. xiv. 2. 3 (Watson 17) 'doleo, quae 
impensa facienda est, in eius partem te (Terentiam) miseram et despoliatam 
venire.* 

712. Rosea rora, the 'Campi Rosei' in the flat valley of the Velinus 
(about five miles wide) near Reate : cp. Cic. Att* iv. 15. 5 (Watson 28) 
' Reatini me ad sua Tifiwrf duxenmt,* etc. 

716. classes, * hosts* or ' ranks ' — ^its early use, afterwards restricted to 
naval forces. Livy (iv. 34) seems to overlook this use, * Classi \^al. das- 
sibus) pugnatum apud Fidenas . . . retulere ; rem aeque difficilem atque 
incredibilem, nee nunc lato satis ad hoc amne.' Horta is identified with 
the Hortanum of Pliny (iii. 5. 8), an old town of Etruria on the right bank 
of the Tiber (now Orte, the junction of the two lines of railway from 
Florence to Rome) : see Dennis, 'Etruria,* i. p. 139. 

717. A Ilia, where the Gauls, under Brennus, defeated the Romans in 
365 B.C. on July 18 (a. d. xv Kal. Aug.) hence called *dies AUiensis,' and 
held a 'dies nefastus ' — ^'Et damnata diu Romanis Allia fastis.' 

719. saevus, 'fell/ The storms about Orion's setting were proverbial; 
cp. Hor. Od. i. 28. 21, iii. 27. 17, Epod. 15. 7. 

723-729. Halaesos is called *Atrides* Ov. Fast. iv. 73; but from x. 
41 7 sqq. it is clear that Virgil does not regard him as Agamemnon's son, 
and Agamemnonius is probably used loosely for * Greek ; * as all Trojans 
are ' Acneadae:* cp. vi. 489. rapit, * hurries;' cp. iv. 581. The troops' of 
Halaesus are from the vine district on the Vulturnus, famous for the 
Massic and Falemian wines. Cales was a great wine centre — ' prelo domi- 
tam Caleno Tu bibes uvam* Hor. Od. i. 20. 9 ; cp. i. 39. 9, iv. 12. 14. 

730-732. aolydes, 'rounded (teretes)' clubs 'studded with spikes,* and 
attached to a thong, by which they could be recovered after being thrown, 
cetra, a leathern ' target * like that of Roderick Dhd (* Lady of the Lake * 
V. XV. 3 — see Appendix, note 3 N). oomminua, * for close quarters.* 

734 s^^' Oebalus, not satisfied with the small and barren kingdom of 
Capreae (Capri), extended his rule to the mainland : the places here named 
being North of the Samus, in Campania or Sanmium. 

741. oateias, 'javelins* on the same principle as the 'aclydes* above. 
The word is supposed to be Keltic, which would be included in Ten- 
tonico. 

748, 749. For this picture of tillers of the soil ready at a moment's notice 
for fight or plunder cp. the account of the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Nehe- 
miah iv. 17, 18), or that of the knights of Branksome ('Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,' I. iv). 

754* spargere, cp. * quietem irrigat ' i. 692. 

761. bello, (1) with ibat « ' ibat ad bellum ; ' (2) with pulcherrima « 
* of fairest fame (most glorious) in war,' which suits the order of words 
better and is agreeable to the use of 'pulcher,' e.g. i. 286, v. 728. For 
Virbius some conjecture 'viribus,' on the supposed ground that#ie son 
would not have the same name as the father (1. 777 below). 

764. plaoabilis, i.e. on which expiatory sacrifices are offered — an am« 
plification of the idea conveyed by pinguis : ' where Diana's altar is rich 
with many a sacrifice.' Cp. ix. 585, where (as here) some would r^nov^ 
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et, making plaoabilis gen. sing. Otbeis suppose an implied -contrast to 
her altar in the Tauric Chersonese, which was * implacabilis/ This temple 
at Aricia was notorious for human sacrifices (' immite nemus Triviae ' Sil. 
Ital. viii. 364) and for its * ghastly priest . . « wbo slew the slayer. And 
shall himself be slain.' 

766-799. oooiderit, perf. sulj. (wi^ aorist force) owing to oratio 
obliqua. For the story of Hippolytus' death see Euripides, patrias 
ezplerit poenas, 'satisfied his sire's vindictive hate.* torbatia, 'fright- 
ened.' superas, see en vi. 481. Paeoniia (JUuinnos), trisyllable by syni- 
zesis, as in xii. 401. 

773. Fhoebigenam is generally accepted on the authority of Probus 
for the MS. ' Poenigenam ; * see Introd. II, pp. xxiv, xxviii. 

777. ezigeret, final subj. (*ubi *«* ut ibi '). 

781. baud setiiia, ' none the less' — i.e. in spite of his fathers fate. 

779, 780. ' Since, scared by monsters of the deep, they flung upon the 
shore the driver and his car.' 

787, 788. *The fiercer she (i.e. the Chimaera), and wilder with fell 
flames, the hotter grows the fight with blood outpoured.* For a similar 
use of partic. (firemens), where a finite verb would be more appropriate, 
cp. X. 498, G. ii. 133, iii. 504 : for tain magia, G. iii. 309 ; and for crudes- 
ount, G. iii. 504. 

789-792. * On his smooth shield lo, with uplifted horns and heifer's 
bristling hide, was blazoned all in gold, a mighty theme — lo, and Argus 
the maiden's keeper, and Inachus her sire, a river pouring from his graven 
urn.' argumenttim, * a subject,' handled by a speaker, writer, or artist ; 
Cic. Verr. iv. 56. 124 '£x ebore diligentissime perfecta erant argumenta in 
valvis,* Ovid. Met. xiii. 683 (of a cup) * Fabricaverat Alcon Myleus et longo 
caelaverat argumento.' The work of art on Tumus' shield is an t[fi0Krffia 
or embossed relief representing lo already transformed ^iam bos), Argus, 
and Inachus as a river- god. 

796. The Saorani were a mythical people, picti souta, 'with enamelled' 
(inlaid), or 'painted shields* — ^it is doubtful which ; cp. viii. 588, xii. 281. 
Livy (ix. 40) describes the Samnite shields as ' caelata auro et argento ; ' 
and pictns is used generally of any kind of ornament, especially embroi- 
dery, e. g. xi. 777. 

798. exeroent, ' subdue,* as G. i. 99. 

801. *Satura's dark pool' was probably somewhere in the 'Pontine 
Marshes,' formed chiefly by the stagnation of the Ufens and Amasenus 
(Diet. Geogr. * Pomptinae Paludes '). 

804. florentes aere, * in gleaming steel,' so xi. 433 ; cp. Lucr. iv. 450 
' bina lucemarum florentia lumina flammis,' i. 900 * flanmiai fulserunt flore 
coorto.* 'Ennius et Lucretius "florens** dicunt omne quod nitidum est' 
(Servius). 

806, 807. vlrgo is emphatic, as i. 493, 'for all her maidenhood.' dura 
X>ati, see on Eel. v. i. 

808-811. 'She would skim even the surface of yet-standing com without 
having hurt the tender ears as she passed, or move across the sea poised 
lightly o'er the swelling billow, nor let the waters touch her flying feet.' 
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Tolaret, ferret, tingeret, conjunctives implying suppressed condition, 
The idiom is analogous to Greek dr with .imperf. in frequentative sense— 
e. g. Arist. Nub. 831 5 ri iiABwfiL kteoffrArt, 'E^€Xap0av6fjapf &y €v9vs M 
nXiovt krSav, The change of tense in laesisset seems best rendered as 
above : its force being ' she would % . . . nor afterwards would it be found 
that she had hurt. * intaotae, sc. * falce ;* cp. G. iii. 41 . suspensa, cp. £d 
ii. 66, For this picture of light, rapid movement cp. Eur. Bacch. 748 
(of the Maenad's flight) Xupovai V Smtt Spi^iBts dp$Hffat Zp6iup : and for 
the original of Virgil's idea see Horn. II. xx. 236*229 (of the horses of 
Erichthonius). 
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LIBER OCTAVUS. 

In this book, Virgil, in order to provide Aeneas with Italian allies, avails 
himself of the legend of Evander, the mythical introducer of a foreign 
civilisation about sixty years before the Trojan war. The opening lines 
show Tumus mustering his forces (11. i-i 7) ; then we have the river-god 
Tiberinus appearing to Aeneas in a dream and biddihg him seek Evander 
(11. 18-65): upon which Aeneas sails up the stream to Pallanteum, Evan- 
dePs town, and is kindly received by the king; whom he finds keeping the 
feast of Hercules (11. 81-183). Evander tells the story of Hercules' exploit 
. in slaying the monster Cacus, and the praises of Hercules are sung (11. 184- 
305); after which the king discourses on Italian history and shows the 
spots hereafter to be &mous in Rome (11. 306-369). Venus asks Vulcan 
for divine armour to protect her son, and the Cyclopes are set to work (11. 
370-453). Evander sends a force under his son Pallas with Aeneas, and 
advises them to ask aid of the Etruscans of Caere, long in revolt against 
their savage king Mezentius (11. 454^607). Arrived at Caere, Aeneas is 
met by Venus bearing the armour made by Vulcan, and the book closes 
with a full description of the shield (suggested by that of Achilles in Iliad 
xviii), on which are engraven the future destinies of Rome, particularly the 
victory of Actium and the exploits of Augustus (11. 608-731). 

In the episode of the worship of Hercules, the god now honoured by the 
Stoic supporters of Roman orthodoxy, Virgil sheds a poetic lustre over the 
revival of the old state religion by Augustus (see Nettleship, ' Suggestions,' 
pp. 19, 38-40) : while that of the shield of Aeneas gives another oppor- 
ttmity, such as was afforded by Anchises' exposition of the * anima mundi ' 
in Book VI, of descanting on the great names and deeds of Roman history. 
Both episodes, therefore, are strictly in harmony with the general purpose 
of the epic (on which see Introd. to Aen. i). 

1-5. These lines have been supposed to allude to later Roman customs 
^e.g. belli signiun to the red flag hung out before the praetorium ; L 3 
to some ceremonial act of the general, or to a drill ('exercitatio militum *) ; 
and conitirat to a 'coniuratio' as distinct from the regular 'delectus.' 
But it seems more likely that Virgil intends no specific allusions but it 
g^eneral picture of mustering for war, expressed, naturally enough, in Roman 
military terms. 
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3-5. 'Soon as he roused his fiery steeds and clashed his arms.' For 
impulit cp. i. 83, viii. 530 ; and for the action, U. 434, 435 below, tu- 
nmltu trepido, ' a hasty rising ; * see on vi. 858. 

8, 9. vastttnt, 'strip;' so 'fines vastare civibns' Hirtius de Bell. Gall, 
viii. 24. Diomedis urbem, Argyripa (Arpi) in Apulia, the similarity of 
the name to Argos perhaps suggesting the legend ; op. x. 28. 

10-13. petat, subj. with final relative. On edooeat depend six infinitive 
clauses, one of them (dioere, 1. 12) having another dependent upon it. 

15-17* quid struat, so. Aeneas, ipai, Diomede, who would feel that 
the Trojans owed him retaliation for the Greek victory at Troy. 

18-25. ' Such is the stir in Latium ; and seeing all this the hero-descend- 
ant of Laomedon tosses in a great surge of care — ^now here, now there, he 
throws his nimble thought, and hurries it to this side and to that, and bids 
it scour all the field. Like the dancing light from water in brazen vats, 
when bred by reflection of the sun or the shadow of the radiant moon, it 
flits free over all the place, and now is lifted high in air and strikes the 
ceiling of the roof above ' [E. P.]. Lines 20, 21 are repeated from iv. 
285, 286: the simile which here explains them is suggested by Apoll. 
Rhod. iii. 755 (of Medea's fluttering heart) Uvic^ U ol Kpddirj vrrjeiam 
i9rOG$€v iBv€Vf 'HcAiov St9 ris re dd/xotr kviwAkKtrm aIy\fj''T9aT08 i^aviovaa, 
t6 8^ vioy 4^ kifitfTi *Ui vov iv yavXf K^xyrai' ij iT l^vBa md ivOa *CUc€irf 
CTpOipaXiYfi TUfdfffffTai dtaffowra, Cp. Lucr. iv. 211-213; Ov. Her. xviii. 
77, 78; Sil. Ital. vii. 141 sqq. For dividit«*to send in difierent direc- 
tions' cp. CatuU. Ixii. 15 'Nos alio mentes, alio divisimus aures' ('we 
have let our minds diverge one way, our ears another *). Tennyson's imi- 
tation, * this way and that dividing his swift thought,' does not bring out 
this force of divido. 

27. alituiun, an anomalous genitive found in Lucr. and other poets, 
and due to the exigencies of dactylic verse; Martial xiii. 61 has 'alitum.' 

30. seramque, etc., 'and late upon his limbs let slumber steal' (K.). 
dedit, see on i. 63. 

33, 34. 'A grey gauze mantle wrapped him round. 

With shadowy reed his brows were crowned* (Con.). 
oarbasns (tcdpinuTos), a fine 'flax ' grown in Spain; Skt. 'karp&sa,' i.e.'cotton.' 

37. setema with servas, • keepest Troy for ever.* 

40. tumor, etc., ' the swelling wrath of Heaven has all given way.' 

42 sqq. The prophecy of Helenus (iii. 389 sqq.) is here repeated almost 
verbatim; and Ribbeck supposes that iamque tibi . . . haud inoerta 
oano (1. 49) is interpolated. But the lines occur in all MSS ; and Sil. Ital. 
vii. 179 ('ne falsa putes haec fingere somnum') seems to imitate 1. 42. 
The mere fact of repetition is no argument against genuineness: and 
Gossrau on this passage cites some twenty-five instances from Virgil of 
the verbatim repetition of one or more lines. 

46. Omitted by Med., Pal., Gud. i : occurs m Rom. (Vat. wanting), and 
in later cursives. External evidence is thus against it; and it only em- 
barrasses the context, the site of Lavinium being twelve miles from the 
Tiber. Without it ex quo«*ex quo prodigio,' or *ex quo tempore;' 
with it • ex quo loco '— ' whence Ascanius shall found Alba.* . 
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48. dari, ' of famous name.' Alba was so called from the white rocks 
On which it stood. 

52. For the story of Evander see Liv. i. 7 ; Ov. Fast. i. 469 sqq. ; Prop. 
V. J. 3, 4 'Ubi navali stant sacra Palatia Phoebo, Evandri profugae con- 
cubuere boves.' 

• 57. 'Myself will lead fofx along my banks right up the stream;' cp. 
'recto limite ' vi. 900. 

59. oadenUbua, cp. ii. 9. ' When first the stars begin to set/ i. e. at 
break of dawn. 

61. viotor, i.e. 'post victoriam.' Tiber will claim his due when Aeneas 
is a conqueror. 

64. oaeralens, a common epithet of sea and river gods, G. iv. 388, 

1. 713 below. The Tiber is usually • flavus.' 

65. ' Here rises (i. e. ' shall rise '—prophetic present) my stately home, 
the head over proud cities.' For exit cp. G. ii. 81 : for turbibua (dat.), 
Aen. ii. 556, x. 203. So interpreted, it refers to Rome, which is to be 
Tiber's magna domus: others, taking exit »' issues/ either break the 
line at domua, and translate, ' my source issues from lofty cities,' or under- 
stand magna domus of the river between Rome and Ostia — * here issues 
my great abode.* 

74, 75. * Wherever be the spring where the deep pool holds thee thus 
compassionate to our woes, whatever the soil on which thou goest forth 
in beauty.' River-gods were supposed to live in the caves whence issued 
the rivers' springs. 

77. oomiger, see on G. iv. 371. flnvius, probably for vocative, as 
'Messapus* xi. 464, and 'deus' always: though it might be nom. with 
oelebrabere«' as the homed ruler of Italian streams.' 

78. ' Only be thou with us, and nigh at hand to seal thy words divine.' 
numina, of divine will revealed; cp. ii. 123, iii. 363, vii. 119. 

80. remigioB* remis,' as iii. 471 : Forbiger, however, regards it as^* re- 
migibus;' cp. Hor. Epod. xi. 63 'remigium vitiosum Ithacensis Ulixi.' 
84. tibi enim, 'yea, to thee;' see on G. ii. 509, and cp. Plant. Trin. v. 

2. 10 'enim me nunc nominat* ('he positively mentions my name'), Cas. 
ii. 4. 2 * ego enim te vocari iussi ' (* yes, I did order you to be called '). 

86-89. ' ^^^ through that night did Tiber calm his swelling flood, and 
sta3ring his onward course, so stood with quiet wave, that smooth, like 
gentle pool or quiet marsh, his watery floor might lie, and the oar might 
feel no toil.' qnam longa eat (cp. iv. 193) is connected with noote inde- 
pendently of the time indicated by leniit ; see on ii. 275. 

90, 91. rumore seoundo, (i) *with murmurs of applause,' (2) 'with cheer- 
ful plash of oars,' (3) * with favouring rush of waters * — ^in the last two cases 
taken with labitur. Ausonius (a.d. 395) x. 22 has ' subterlabentis tacito 
rumore Mosellae:* but t^e prevailing sense of 'rumor' is talk, — e.g. Cic. 
Div. 1. 16 (citing an old poet) 'solvere imperat secundo rumore adversaque 
avi;' Hor. Epp. i. 10. 9 'Vivo et regno, simul ista reliqui Quae vos ad 
caelum fertis rumore secundo,' Tac. Ann. iii. 29 'Utque haec secundo ru- 
more, ita adversis animis acceptum quod Alio Claudii socer Sejanus desti- 
naretur ' — ^thiee passages which seem decisive for (i). 
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91, 93. For the repetition of mirantttr in place of a second *^et* see 
£cl. iv. 6 and references. inBuetom, ' with strange surprise.' 

94-96. * All night, all day they ply the oar, past many a winding reach, 
'neath many a shady tree, moving on the quiet stream !twixt verdant woods.*- 
fatigant, lit. 'spend the day in ceaseless rowing ; ' see on i. 316. superant, 

* get past ; ' cp. 1. 58 above. Eel. viii. 6 and references. Servius explained 
secant silvas of cutting through the reflection of trees in the water — an 
ingenious but too artificial idea. 

98. prooul ; see Introd. IV, p. lii, and note to Eel. i. 39. 

102 sqq. On the appropriateness of this episode see Introd. to this book, 
and note to 11. 185-189 below. 

104. huio, according to Servius, with una » 'cum hoc ; ' cp. * huic iuxta* 
vii. 649. So too Forcellini, comparing ' simul his ' v. 357 : which, however 
(as a// the examples of 'simul * with dat.), may be, and probably is, ablative. 
It seems best to regard huio as an ordinary dat. of indirect reference; 
' Pallas his son was with him (una) there, there too the captains of his host 
and rustic senate were offering incense.' 

108. tacitos [Med., PaL, Rom., Gud., b^ c\ is by most editors regarded 
fts a gloss on 'tacitis' [Servius 'tacitis pro ipsi tadti'], the generally ac- 
cepted reading. The construction, however, is clearer with tacitoa, ' viros 
or * nautas ' being the subject of allabi and inoumbere ; and there seems 
no good reason for setting aside MS. authority. 

114. * Say, what your race, and whence your home ? or bring ye peace or 
war?' undo domo? itlSvf olic69€v; 

I a a. coram, adverb, 'face to face;' cp. Ter. And. v. 3. 29 'sine ilium 
hue coram adducam.' 

134. exoepit, 'welcomed.' inhaesit, h r' dpa ol <pv x^^P^ ^* vi. 406. 

127. oui with precari, a very unusual construction: cp. Plant. Amph. 
ii. 2. 117 'prodigiali lovi comprecatam oportuit,' Ter. Phorm. i. a. 90 'qui 
mihi sic oret.' 

139, 130. non exthniiis'non extimescendum putavi.' foreSj conj. in 
virtual oratio obliqua. 

• 132, 133. didita^ 'spread,' as vii. 144; a Lucretian word — e. g. 'in venas 
cibus omnis diditur ' ii. 1 1 36, 'Sensiferos motus quae didit prima per artus ' iii. 
346. volentem is emphatic — 'have made me the willing instrument of fate.' 

139. fiidit, ' brought forth ; ' cp. G. i. 13; Lucr. v. 917 * tellus animalia 
fudit.' 

141. generat, 'is sire of.' On the tense see ii. 375 and references. 

143-145. ' In trust thereon, I made no first essay of you by envoys or by 
cunning ; myself in person have I brought you here, and come a suppliant 
to your doors.' legstoa, (i) after * per' supplied from per artem; cp. v. 
513, vi. 693: (3) after * misi,' supplied by zeugma from temptamenta tnl 
pepigi : so Con. in preference to the 'harsh expedient' of (i). 

149. See G. ii. 158. 

15O1 151* 'Exchange we friendship; martial powers. 

Stout hearts, and practised arms are ours' (Con.), 
rebus, i.e. 'fortuna.' 8peot»t», 'tried and tested;' cp. Hor. Epp. ii. 
I. 331 'belli spectata domique Virtus.' 
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153. lumine, see ii. 754. 

154"! 59- ^t' = * how* (exclamatory), first with libens, then with recordor. 
Hesione, sister of Priam and Anchises, and wife of Telamon. protinus in 
local sense, * passed onward to;* see Eel. i. 13 and references. 

165. FhSneus, a town in Arcadia : Hom. II. ii. 605 (of Arcadian forces) 
o\ ^iv^dv r (vifxovro tcai 'Opxofifvbv iro\i&firj\ov, 

169. 'And so I have plighted the troth you ask:' i.e. have granted it 
already, without further parley. Others refer it to Ihe past friendship of 
Evander and Anchises : but, as Con. points out, it is Evander's reply to 
*Accipe daque fidem' 1. 150. 

173. celebrate faventes, Aen. i. 735. 

175. reponi here cleariy = * replaced ; ' cp. vii.-i34, G. iii. 527, iv. 378. 
The vessels had been removed (sublata) cm the appearance of the Trojans 
(1. no above). 

176-178. solio, ablative : but whether modal ('invites him with,' as Plant. 
Rud. ii. 3. 32 * Pent potando : . . . Neptunus magnis poculis hac nocte eum 
invitavit'), or local (* invites him on,' i e. * on to,* «s ix 676 *invitant moenibus,' 
Cic. Verr. vii. 1 1 * tecto ac domo invitare ') is not quite clear. Perhaps sediH 
(locat), torp et pelle (acoipit), and solio (invitat) are all ablatives, the first 
two strictly local, the third like * litore ' iv. 373, * humo solita * ix. 214, * ore * 
G. i 430 ; in which examples the local abl. (* on ') seems to acquire some- 
thing of the idea of motion towards ('on to '). 

180, 181. viscera, 'flesh;' cp. i. 211. onerant, 'pack;' cp. i. 195. 
laboratae Cereris, 'dressed com,' i.e. bread. 

183. 'The long chine and sacrificial entrails of an ox* Cp. the Homeric 
vwroiai SirivcKhffai II. vii. 321, Od. xiv, 437; and see above, vii. 176. 

185 sqq. According to Livy (i. 7) the worship of Hercules was the only 
foreign worship introduced by Romulus. Virgil, in upholding it, is thinking 
of the revival of the old Roman religion which formed part of the policy of 
Augustus : Hercules being especially honoured by the Stoic supporters of 
Roman orthodoxy. Lucretius, from the Epicurean point of view, disparages 
Hercules in comparison with Epicurus, v. 22 sqq.: Virgil is anxious to 
show that his worship is no idle superstition, such as the Bacchic rites or 
the worship of strange Eastern gods ('omnigenum deum monstra' 1. 698 
below). 

189-192. facimus, see on Ed. iii. 77. novamus, of new rites : ' pay new 
honours justly due.* ' First mark yon cliff with overhanging rocks (sazis, 
abl. of respect), these masses in wild confusion flung, this mountain home 
forlorn and rocks that have come crashing down.' ut = *how;* for indie, 
cp. Eel. iii. 103, Aen. vi. 615. Others explain ' where * (but see on v. 329) 
or 'since' (ex quo). 

193, 194. summota, 'hidden from view.' fades, 'form;' see i. 658. 
For tenebat [Med. 2], Pal., Rom., Med. i, etc. give 'tegebat,' an ob- 
viously unsuitable word. 

196, 197. foribiuque, etc., 'and fastened on that portal hung human 
heads all foul and ghastly pale' — lit. pale with ghastly foulness (or cor- 
ruption). 

ao2. Gteryonae, see vL 287. 

VOL. II. T 
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205-308. ne qtiid ftiisset, 'that nothing might have been untried* 
(when all was done). ' Nel quid esset ' would express simple purpose — * that 
nothing might be left undone:' the pluperf. carries the thought on to the 
point of accomplishment, by a kind of mental grammar analogous to the 
constant ilse of future perfect instead of simple future. The mood here is 
due to oratio obliqua, as part of Cacus' thought, avertit, historic pres. ; 
for the meaning cp. i. 472, x. 78 ; Cat. Uiv. 5 * Auratam optantes Colchis 
aveitere pellem.' 

209. pedibus, perhaps dative; but more probably abl. of drcumst., 'that 
no tracks might show Uie true direction of their feet.* 

211. raptos 'falso legit librarius/ says Ribbeck, who reads 'raptor/ on 
the ground that 11. 208-210 have sufficiently indicated that the oxen were 
' rapti,* — a needless and arbitrary piece of criticism (Proll. p. 365). 

212. quaerentiy dat. ethicus; see i. 102. 

213-2^16. stabuHs, *from their pasture ground;' sL' looser use of the 
word, which generally » * cattle yards, folds, or stables ' (as G. iii. 184, 295, 
4 1 4); cp. vi. 179 (of wild beasts' haunts), ix. 388. mugire, etc. historic 
infin. clamore, abl. of circumst. ; * the hills were filled with lowing as 
they left* (' relinquebantur a bovibus cum clamore'). 

219, 220. ezarserat, pluperf. of instantaneous act, siee ii. 257 : furiiB, 
modal abl. = advolrb ; atro f elle, descriptive abl. with'dolor. ' Hereon at once 
blazed furiously out Alddes' sOre and bitter wrath.' 

223. iUoet, 'away he flies;' see ii. 424. 

227. Ailtos, etc., 'and by this barrier's support made fast his door.* 
The stone is. let down, like a portcullis, to make entrance impossible; cp. 
6v. A. A. ii. 244 'apposita ianua fulta sera ' ('a bai-,' ;ioxA.<5s). 

233* 2.H* 'There stood a pointed rock, on all sides steep and craggy, 
high up behind the cave, most lofty to behold.' praeciBiB, ' cut sheer off/ 
and so precipitous ; sazis being the sides of the silex, or mass of rock. 

236-238. 'This rock, as leaning from the height it hung above the 
stream to the left, he shook with a push from the right, and loosed and tore 
it from its roots below : then flung it down — as down it fell, high heaven 
rang, the banks leapt asunder and backward ran the startled stream.' 

246. trepident, Med., Pal., Gud., b\ * trepidantque ' Rom., a mere 
mistake for ' trepidentque,' which Con. adopts from Wagner. The asyn- 
deton ^eems to us less suitable ; but the best attainable evidence points 
X6 it. 

256-258. 'Alcides chafed in wrath, and dashed with headlong bomid 
through th^ flame, where the tide of smoke rolled thickest, and the huge 
cave seemed a sea of murky cloud.' 

263. abiuratae, ' forsworn ; ' lit. which he had sworn he had not got 
So 'qui in iure abiurant pecuniam:' Plant. Rud. Prol. 14, 

269-272. The worship of Hercules at the Ara Maxima was originally a 
family worship (sacrum, more usually in plur. * sacra privata,' cp. Cic 
Mur. 12. 27) attachuag to the gentes Potitia and Pinaria: see Livy i. 7. id- 
The Ara Maxima stood in .the Forum Bokrium — i. e. the district between 
the river near the Pons Sublicius, and the Velabrum, Palatine hill, and north 
end of the Circus Maximus. This district included tiie remains of the Cloaca 
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Maxima and the well-known round temple commonly called of Vesta, but 
probably of Hercules (' in foro bovario ad aedem rotundam Herculis ' Liv. 
X. 23. 2): see Burn, *Rome and the Campagna/ pp. 279, 290. It is 
possible, as Con. suggests (on 1. 194), that his name may have had some- 
thing to do with originating the story of Cacus and the oxen. 

273-275. in munere, ' as an honour paid to such high deeds ; ' cp. v. 537. 
Others, less probably, translate ' at the festival in honour of.' oommnnem 
deiim, * the god we both revere.* 

276. For the association of the poplar with Hercules see Ed. vii. 61 and 
note to G. ii. 66. 

280. devexo Olympo, • as heaven sloped down * (* inclinante die ') ; see 
on ii. 250, and cp. Hor, Od. i. 28. 21 *devexi Orionis,' of Orion's setting. 
Vesper, apparently the 'evening star/ as G. i. 251 ; Hor. Od. ii. 9. 10 *nec 
tibi Vespero Surgente decedunt amores :* but generally it « 'evening.* 

283. instaurant, 'renew;' cp. iv. 63. mensae seoundae, not (as G. ii; 
loi) of the second course of a feast ; but simply repeating the idea of in« 
staurant epulas, * the fresh (or second) board.* 

285. The Salii were priests of Mars (Liv. i. lo. 3) : but Macrobius (iii. 
12) states that Mars and Hercules were identified by the pontiffs and by 
Varro in his 'Satt. Menippeae.* 
288, ut, 'how' (oblique interrog.). noveroae, * Junonis.' 
290, 291. Hercules took Troy because defrauded by Laomedon ('more 
suo/ cp. V. 811) of his reward for slaying a sea-monster : Oechaliai because 
its king, Eurytus, refused to give him his daughter lolc. The celebration 
of the former victory seems mal d propos in presence of Aeneas. 
292. fstis Iimonis iniqnae, ' fate sent (or, caused) by cruel Juno.' 
293-295. maotas, 'art the slayer of;' see ii. 275, 663. Hylaeus and 
Fholus were Centaurs, cp. G. ii. 456. Oresia prodigia, of the wild bull, 
which, in the common story, Hercules Iwought aJive to Eurjrstheus. 

298-300. 'No shapes could fright thee, not Typhoeus himself, as he 
brandished high his arms : no lack was thine of counsel when round thee - 
pressed the Hydra with his host of heads.' facies, i. 658. rationlB, ii. 
314. Iiemaeus anguis, vi. 287. 

307, 308. obsitns, ' oppressed with age ; ' lit. 'covered with,' Ter. Eun. 
ii. 2. 5 'pannis annisque obsitum.* For aevo see Eel. x. 43. iuzta per- 
haps = ' alike,' as Sail. Cat. ii. 8 * eorum ego vit^im mortemque iuxta ae- 
stimo,* Ii. 30 ' iuxta bonos et malos interficere.' 

310-312. 'Wandering, Aeneas turns quick glancing eyes on- all around, 
and feek the charm of the spot ; and gladly asks and hears each record of 
the men of old.' 

313. Svander is Bomaaae oonditor arois, as having built Pallanteum 
on the Palatine hill, where Romulus founded his city, and Augustus had his 
palace (Gossrau). 

314. Cp. Lucr. iv. 580, 581 ' Haec lock capripedes sat3rros nymphasque 
tenere Finitimi fingunt et faunos esse locuntur;' on which Munro cites 
Probus on G. i. 10 ' rusticis persuasum est incolentibus cam partem Italiae 
quae suburbana est saepe eos (faunos) in agris conspici.' 

.315 sqq. For the conception of aborigines sprung from stocks and stones 

T 2 
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cp. Od. xix. 163 Oi T^p &nh Spv6s ItTfft irdK.ai<p&Tov ov^ avb veTfyrjs, and the 
legend of Deucalion, alluded to G. i. 63 : and for Virgil's description of 
primitive society cp. Lucr. v. 925 sqq., Aesch. Prom. V. 447 sqq. His 
combination with it of the notion of a golden age of original perfection is 
of course inconsistent : see Conington's note. 

31(5. mos, * rule* of life, 'custom' (like the Homeric St/n;, the foundation of 
law), as opposed to lawless irregularity. Cp. i. 264 (of the civilising 
mission of Aeneas) 'moresque viris et moenia ponet/ and Lucr. v. 958 (of 
primitive man) *neque ullis Moribus inter se scibant nee legibus uti.' 

317, 318. componere, 'store up;* cp. Hor. Epp. i. i. 12 'Condo et 
compono quae mox depromere possim/ Tib. i. i. 77 *composito securus 
acervo Despiciam dites.' asper viotu venatus, * rough hunter's fare.' 

319. Saturnus, the Italian god of sowing ('Saetumus,' cp •se-vi* = 
•sa-vi,' etc., Corssen, *Ausspr.* i. p. 417), was identified by the Romans 
with the Greek Cronos, dethroned and expelled by Zeus ; being fabled to 
have fled to Hesperia and there founded a happy kingdom and a golden 
age (G. ii. 538). 

322. oomposuit, 'gave union to,* Gk. owotKi^tiv. The derivation of 
Iiatium from lateo appears to be Virgil's own, to give the story a more 
Latin colour. 

326. decolor, * duller' — i.e. iron or brass as opposed to gold. 

328, 329. Virgil identifies the Sioani and * Siculi ' (2t«€Aot). the two 
original but distinct races inhabiting Sicily). According to Thucydides 
(vi. 2. 2) the Sicani were not indigenous, but Iberian immigrants. Timaeus, 
however, whose version of the Trojan legend became accepted by Roman 
writers, held the opposite view. See Grote, * Hist, of Greece,' Pt. II. ch. 
xxiv. posuit, ' laid down,' and so ' changed.' 

330. Virgil seems to echo Lucr. v. 33 'Asper, acerba tuens, immani 
corpore serpens;' see on Eel. x. 54. This description of the mythical 
Thybris, and the legends making him a robber-chief, are possibly due to a 
• fancied et3rmology connecting the name with v0pt9. It is, of course, a 
variety of *Tiberis,' 'Tibris:' which Corssen connects with the old Latin 
*teba,' *a hill' (Varro, R. R. iii. i. 6), Oscan 'tifa' (whence *Tifata,' 
'Tifemum,' etc.). 'Tiberis' then = mountain stream; 'Tibur/ mountain 
fortress (* Ausspr.' i. p. 162). 

33i» 333* oosnomine with diximus, 'by name.' The explanations a 
quo cognomine, *from which (i.e. whose) name,' or *from whom as 
ktrdtwfios ('cognomine' adject., see vi. 383), seem less likely. 

333* pelagique eztrema sequentem, ' towards Ocean's utmost bounds ;' 
said (as Heyne points out) of a Greek making his way to the Westward. 

336*. Carmentis (or 'Carmens'), the prophet mother of Evander: Ov. 
Fast. i. 467 ' Ipsa mone, quae nomen habes a carmine ductum.' Livy calls 
her 'Carmenta.' 

338, 339. Bomam, nom. plur. The v. 1. ' Romano ' [Rom., d, c] perhaps 
arose from nomine following. honoreni,in apposition to the previous clause, 
the ' honour ' being the naming of the gate ; see below 1. 487. The prophecy 
of Carmentis is given by Ovid. Fast. i. 519-536. 

343, B43. retttilit, (i) 'proclaimed' (the idea of relating, announcing, etc^ ; 
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(2) 'reproduced' (by imitation) ; (3) 'restored* (as v. 598) : (1) seems best 
The Asylum was an enclosed space between the two summits of the 
Capitoline hill ; perhaps originally a temple of refuge, whose safety Romu- 
lus guaranteed (Bum, * Rome,' p. 196). The Iiuperoal was a cavern under 
the west comer of the Palatine hill (ib. p. 156), associated by Roman fancy 
with the wolf of Romulus and Remus, but probably connected with the 
worship of Lupercus, an Italian pastoral deity, analogous to Greek Pan, 
whose name Amkoaos would suggest their identification. 

344. Parrh&sio, 'called after Parrhasian (i.e. 'Arcadian,' from the old 
city Parrhasia) fashion the place of Lycaean Pan.' 

345. The district behind the buildings north-east of the Foram was called 
Argiletum, and was apparently a locale of booksellers' shops, as Martial 
bids his friends go there to buy his books (i. 3, i. 117). Cicero (Att. xii., 
32) says he had property there. Popular etymology connected it with the 
•death of Argps,' a treacherous guest of Evander: Varro (L. L. v. 157) 
derives it from * argilla,* stating that potter's clay was found there (Bum, 
p. 249). 

348. olim, ' tlien ;' see on G. ii. 403. 

349* 35^- ' £'ci^ then its solemn awe made trembling peasants fear the 
spot, e'en then they quaked before the wood and rock*' On religio see 
G. i. 270. 

353> 354* nigrantem, from the connection of the aegis with storms; 
see on ii. 616, and cp. Homer's kpcftyiiv alyiha U. iv. 167. nimbos oieret 
recalls the Homeric vaptKrjjyipkra ZctJs. 

355-358. These legends may be traced to the religious feeling which 
aspired to divine origin, as the story of Evander and his Arcadians may be 
traced to the desire to connect ' Palatium ' with the Greek language (Bum, 
'Rome,* pp. 28, 29). 

361. lautis, 'stately;' from the houses of wealthy Romans which stood 
there — e. g. of Pompeius, seized by Antony, and, on his death, confiscated by 
the Emperor, and finally sold by Trajan to the Gordian family (Gibbon, ch. 
vii). Mr. Bum places it on the west end of the Esquiline, perhaps including 
part of the depression between that and the Caelian hill ; see ' Rome and 
the Campagna,' p. 230. 

363. oepit, 'held,' i.e. was enough for; cp. ix. 644. 

364* 365. aude, of moral or mental effort, like tA^^c : cp. Hor. Sat. i. 6. 
76 'pueram et ausus Romam portare docendum Artes* ('had the sense to '). 
• This,' says Mr. Myers, * is the couplet which F^nelon could never read 
without admiring tears :' and Prof. Sellar (• Virgil,' p. 411) selects it as an 
example of the power ' of stamping some grave or magnanimous lesson in 
imperishable characters on the mind.' See Introd. I, p. xvii. 

375-378. debita, * doomed' (sc. ' vastationi *). artis opisve tuae, 'from 
(i.e. granted by) thy skill and power.' exeroere, *to task* — i.e. set in 
motion ; cp. i. 430. 

382-384. 'So after all (eadem»I who never asked before) I come a 
suppliant, and pray the godhead I revere for arms ; a mother pleading for 
iier son.' sanctum, as being her husband ; but the son for whom she 
pleads is the offspring of a paramour — ^an indelicacy (which as Con. remarks) 
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All Virgil*s art can hardly conceal. Thetis (filia Nerei) makes a similar 
request for her son Achilles, IL xviii. 428 : and that of Aurora (Tithonia 
coniunx) for her son Memnon (see on i. 751) probably occurred in the 
' Aethiopis,* on which see Introd. to this book. 

587-392. *She spake; and round and round her snowy arms with soft 
embrace enwrap her faltering spouse. At once he feels the wonted fire ; 
the warmth of passion as of old (nottis) thrills all his veins, and courses 
through his yielding frame ; swift as at times (olim, cp. v. 125, G. iv. 421) 
beneath (lit. burst by) the flashing bolt a fiery rent gleams out along the 
storm-cloud.' Lucretius (vi. 96 sqq.) associates lightning with bursting of 
the clouds; and Virgil varies the idea by calling it the rent itself through 
which the light issues, aooepit, intravit, etc., perf. of instantaneous action. 

396-399. similis, etc., * had such been then thy care, e'en then it had 
been mine to arm the Trojans : 'iwas not forbidden by Jove or fate that 
Troy should stand and Priam live for ten years more.' yetabant, in its 
proper imperfect sense : had Venus asked, there was nothing at the time to 
prevent the fate of Troy being postponed (not altered; see vii. 3i3-3i5» 
X. 622-627). 

402, 403. electro, see on G. iii. 522. animae, *air.' Instead of finish- 
ing the sentence (after valent) with a. clause. expressing * all shall be yours,' 
Virgil substitutes an equivalent clause, * cease to throw doubt upon your 
power • (to move me). 

407-415. 'Then soon as half way down the course of hurrying night his 
first rest had driven sleep away (i. e. when the first or soundest sleep, see on 
i. 470, was over) ; when first the good wife^ whose task it is to eke out life 
with distaff and poor work of loom, wakes up the ashes of her slumbering 
fire, adding night to her toil ; and tasks her maidens long by its light, to 
keep her husband's bed from stain, and rear their little babes : e'en so at 
that hour, as briskly as she, rose the Lord of Fire from his couch of ease to 
his smithy's toil.* 

409. Minerva, i.e. 'tela;' cp. Cic. N. D. ii. 23. 60 'illud, quod erat a 
deo donatum, nomine ipsius dei nuncupabant (maiores) ; ut quum finges 
Cererem app^Uamus, vinum autem Liberum; ex quo illud Terentii, "Sine 
Cerere et Libero friget Venus." ' 

416. insula, i. e. Hiera, one of the Aeolian isles between Lipari and 
Sicily (Sicanium latus). 

419-421. Aetnaea, 'like those of Aetna.' strioturae, 'iron bars' (of 
wrought iron), or perhaps melal in the ore. ' The Chalybes' steel * expresses 
the idea. 

423. hoc, archaic form of 'hue,' frequently in Plautus; see Wordsworth, 
• Fragm. and Spec' Introd xiii. 28. 

426. ' Shaped by their hands, with part already polished.' 

429. radios, * lengths ' or 'rays,' in reference to the conventional represent 
tation of the thunderbolt as a sort of bundle of darts, imbris torti, • hail ' 
— (' constricti et coacti in grandinem * Servius). 

432. flammisqne sequacibns Iras, • and wrath with a train of fire.* ' 

43 3» 434* instabant, with accus. irard a^^aiv, 'were busied on ;' more 
usually with dat. For Mars' chariot cp. xii. 331-336. 
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435-438. turbatae, 'nngered.' squamis auroque (hendiadys), modal 
abl., ' were shaping with golden scales.' deseoto vertentem lumina oollo, 
'rolling her eyes though her head was lopped/ 

441, 442. *Now strength must ye employ, now. nimble hands, now all 
your sovereign skill.' 

447-449. *A mighty shield they plan, /to bear thp brunt of every 
Latian spear, and fold on fold its seven layers bind.' orbes, circular layers 
of metal, q>. xii. 925. Lines 449-453 are. repeated from G. iv. 171 sqq. 

459, 460. Tegeaeum, from Tegea, i.e. Arcadian, retorquens «> ' re- 
tortum gerens/ 

465. * Aeneas too was astir betimes.' 

468. licito, 'free,* i.e. in private. 

472. pro nomine tanto, *to match our great name.' '-Small -is our 
power for martial aid, though great our name.' 

475. regnls, abl. of respect — *rich with kingdoms' store.' 

479. On the supposed Lydian origin of the Etruscans see note to ii. 781, 
782. urbis Agyllinae, Agylla or Caere; cp. vii. 652, and see Dennis, 
* Etruria,' vol. i. ch. xxi. 

485-488. *Nay, he chained the living to .the dead, hand joined to hand, 
and face to face — a monstrous torment I and in such foul embrace, all 
streaming o'er with noisome decay, he slew them by a lingering death.' 
toimenti genus, in apposition to the sentence (cp. vi. 223), has, as Con. 
points out, something of the force of an exclamation, sio, resumptive ; see 
on i. 225. 

489. infanda farentem, *.the horrible madman' (Kenn.). 

497-503. 'All o'er the shore their vessels crowd, with clamorous cries, 
and bid the march begin ; an aged seer restrains them with the oracles of 
fate : " O chivalry of fair Maeonian land ! O flower and pride of hero sires I 
ye whom just anger drives against a foe, whose hearts Mezentius fires with 
righteous wrath, none of Italian blood may lead (lit. ' yoke *) so great a 
race ; choose ye a foreign chief." ' 

506, 507. succedam, conj. in petitio obliqua implied by mandat insignia. 

508-513. ' But from me does age with slow chill blood outworn by years, 
and strength unready for brave deeds, withhold the chief command. My 
son would I urge, were 't not that, of a Sabine mother sprung (lit. of mixed 
blood in regard to his Sabine mother), a half Italian is he. Do thou, whose 
years and race alike are blest, whom Heaven's self calls, now enter on thy 
reign, brave chief of Troy and Italy alike 1' For serae cp. Ov. Pont. iii. 4. 
57 *Non ego cessavi, nee fecit inertia serum.' ingredere, cp. G. i. 42. 

519. suo munere [Ribb. from Pal., Rom., Gud., b, <:], 'as (i.e. by way 
of, cp. 1. 273) his own gift;* 'nomine' [Forb., Con., from Med., c\ 'in his 
own name,' * on his own account,' may have arisen from 1. 121 above. 

522, 523. * Musing they stood on many a peril in their own sad hearts (and 
would have gone on musing) had not Cytherea sent a sign from the cloud- 
less sky.' The true apodosis ('diutius putassent') is suppressed; see on 
"ri. 358. For aperto cp. i. 155. 

5a5» 526. mere, i.e. with the crash; 'all Nature reeled and shook.* 
For Tyrrhenus tubae clangor cp. * Nemeaeus hiatus leonis ' Lucr. v. 24, 
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528, 529. inter nabem seems inconsistent with regione serena and 
per sudoin ; but perhaps it is used loosely for the sky (see on v. 525) ; or 
(as Con. suggests) as a medium through which the armour is seen * veiled 
in cloud/ pulaa, • clashed ; ' cp. 1. 3 above. 

532, 533. profecto strengthens and varies ne vero (^^M ^a* cp. xi. 
278), being itself a particle of emphasis almost «* vero.' *Ask not, my 
friend, ask not, I pray, what hap these portents bring. 'Tis I am called by 
Heaven.' Dr. Kennedy, thinking the use of * profecto* with an imperative 
impossible, conjectures * me vera, hospes, ne quaere, profato . . . ,' * when 
I shall have declared to you the truth.' 

534. cecinit, 'predicted' or 'promised;* see on ii. 124. This promise 
of Venus has not been mentioned before: and Gossrau is perhaps right in 
inferring from the hemistich (1. 536) that Virgil had not fully worked out 
the passage. 

537, 538. quam multa, etc, see i. 100. 

542. HerculeiB ignibus does not imply either a fresh sacrifice at the 
Ara Maxima (Wagner), or sacred fire brought the day before from the Ara 
Maxima to Evander's domestic altar: Hercules being probably one of 
Evander's household gods. These varied with different persons ; cp. v. 63, 
and Conington's note here. 

548-550. prona, cp. G. i. 203. ' The rest drop down the stream, bome 
idly on the favouring tide, to tell Ascanius of his father s fortunes.' 

551, 552. dantur, i.e. by Evander. ezsortexn, 'a special steed;' see on 
V. 534, ix. 271. 

555. limina [Pal,, Gud. 1] is so much more appropriate here than 
'litora' [Med., Rom., Gud. 2, b, c], despite the hint in 1. 497 that the 
Etruscan army was near the shore, that I follow Con. in adopting it against 
the preponderancy of MSS. Cp. 11. 145, 362 above. 

556, 567. periclo, usually explained as dative, 'fear comes nearer to 
danger,' i. e. anticipates it : but better as abl. of circumstance or cause — 
*fear strikes home as danger draws on, and larger looms the War god's 
form.' 

559. Servius mentions three readings ; (i) inezpletus laorunans [Pal. 
2, Rom., Gud. i], (,2) 'inexpletum lacrimans' [Pal. i, c\ (3) * inexpletus 
lacrimis' [Med.], of which he prefers (2). Ribbeck, Con. etc. follow 
Wagner in adopting (i) as the hardest, and most likely to have given rise 
<o the other two. It is parallelled in Virgil by e.g. G. i. 163 (* tarda 
volventia*), ii. 377 ('gravis incumbens'), iii. 28 (* magnum fluentem*), iv. 
370 (' saxosus sonans '). 

560-571. The apodosis to si referat follows in 1. 568: divellerer, etc., 
11. 565-567 (* tema anna . . . exuit armis ') being parenthetical, leto, pro- 
bably abl. * in death ' (cp. x. 1 19, xi. 796) ; though some explain as dat., 
like 'stemere moiti' xii. 464. huio capiti, i.e. *mihi finitimo;' cp. iv. 
613. dedissiat, 'had caused;' see on i. 63. 

576, 577. The emphasis is on visunis, etc. 'If to live be to see him and 
to meet him again, then grant me life ; no trial is too hard to bear,' (lit. ' I 
can endure to bear any trial'). For indie, patior [PaL i, b'\ cp. ix. ai : 
•patiar' [Pal. 2, Gud. c] would be potential, 'I could bear.' duraro 
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active, as Hor. Od. i. 14. 7 *Vix durare carinae Possunt imperiosius 
Aequor.* 

583. nuntius, 'message/ as iv. 237. 

585. iamque adeo, 'even now;* cp. ii. 567, v. 268, 864, xi. 275, 487 ; 
and on the general force of adeo, G. i. 24. 

588. pictis, ?' enamelled,' or 'painted;' see on vii. 796. For con- 
spectus =' conspicuous ' cp. Liv. xxi. 4 (of Hannibal) 'vestitus inter 
aequales excellens ; anna atque equi conspiciebantur.' 

594. qua prozima, etc., ' where the goal of their journey is nearest ; ' 
i. e. they take the shortest route. 

596. The rhythm imitates the sound of galloping horses, putrem, 
•crumbling,' is suggestive of dust. 

597-599' ' Near Caere's cool stream stands a mighty grove, with olden 
reverence hallowed far and wide; whose dark pine-wood is hemmed all 
round by a girdle of encircling hills.' nigra abiete, descriptive abl. with 
nemus = * lucum.' indusere et cingunt, hendiadys. cavi, as forming a 
hollow valley; see on i. 516. Macrobius cites the line with 'cingit,' to 
which 'nemus * would be nom. and 'nigra abiete ' modal abl. ; but all MSS. 
give cingunt. On the Caeritis amnis (now • Vaccina ') see Dennis, 
'Etruria,' i. p. 228 'Insignificant as this turbid brook may appear, let 
the traveller pause a moment on the bridge, and bethink him that it has 

had the honour of being sung by Virgil The large natural mound 

close to the bridge may be the " celsus collis," whence Aeneas gazed on the 
Etruscan camp.' 

6co-6o2. The region about Agylla (Caere) was famed for cattle (Dennis, 
/. c. p. 229). The Pelasgic origin of the place is asserted by Dionysius, 
Strabo, Pliny, and other ancient writers: but Mommsen ('Hist, of Rome,' 
book i. ch. X.) considers ' Agylla ' to be a Phoenician word = ' round town.' 

603-605. tuta loois, 'safely placed' (abl. of resp.). tendebat, 'were 
camping ; ' see ii. 29. latis anris ; at this day, standing by the stream, 
'the eye wanders over bare imdulating downs, the **lata arva" of ancient 
song ' (Dennis, p. 228). 

610. * When in the quiet vale afar she spied her son's retreat by the cool 
stream.* For procul et secretum cp. 'longius ex altoque'G. iii. 238, 
' extremus galeaque ima ' v. 498. et gelido. Pal., Rom., Med. 2, Gud. : but 
Forb., Gossr., and others read 'egelido' from Med. i, c (Ribbeck 'ecge- 
lido,' a form unknown to Latin), regarding * e-' as intensive (cp. • edurus ' G. 
iv. 145). But though 'egelidus' is founds 'cool' in Pliny N. H. xxxi. 2. 
6 * Albulae aquae egelidae ' (Strabo, "AXfiovXa vtara ipvxpa), and Ausonius 
(a. D. 395) Caes. 21 'impiger egelido movet arma Severus ab Istro,' its 
regnlar classical sense is 'lukewarm,* 'with the chill off:' e g. Catull. xlvi. 
I * lam ver egelidos refert tepores;' Columella (a.d. 42) x. 282 *Nunc 
ver egelidum, nunc formosissimus annus ;* Ovid. Am. ii. 11. 10 ' Et gelidum 
Borean, egelidumque Notum;* Celsus (a.d. 37) 'Ulcus, si hiems est, 
egelida, si aliud tempus, frigida aqua fovendum;' Suetonius (a.d. 116) 
Aug. 82 ' perfundebatur egelida aqua, vel sole multo calefacta.* 'In face of 
these examples, and the fact that Virgil has just called the stream in 
question 'gelidum ' (1. 597), a word expressly contrasted with this by Ovid, 
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/. c.^ it is difficult to accept,, on weaker MS. authority, 'egelido* — though 
sanctioned, I observe, by Mr. Ellis in his note on Catullus /. c. The fact that 
(as appears from Ansonius /. ^.) it had acquired the meaning ' cool ' at the 
time Cod. Med. was ivritten (Int^. II, p. xxii) might help to account for 
its appearance in that MS. 

620. vom^ntem, mpst editions from Med., Rom., Gud. %,b^c\ 'minan- 
tem ' Ribbeck from Pal., Gud. i, for construction of which cp. x. 196. 

624, 625. * TTie polished greaves of electrum and fine gold, the spear, 
and the shield, a work of untold mar\rel.* The greaves are of electrum, 
(see on G. iii. 522) inlaid with gold * smelted again and again ' (recocto), 
and so • refined.* 

626 sqq. The leadmg thought of Virgil's description of the shield of 
Aeneas is that every s^ene is 3, prophetic congeption of events in Roman 
history, culminating svith the glories.of Augustus ; and thus, as has been 
already remarked in the Introduction to this book, it is strictly in harmony 
with the leading purpose of the poem, as an epic pf national glory. The 
Iliad is an epic of human life : and so we find in Homer*s description of 
the shield of Achilles (Iliad xviii. 478 sqq.) a representation of the varied 
spectacle. of human life — ip city and country, ip peace or war; ploughing, 
reaping, vintage, cattle ; with music .and th,e dance. The general idea of 
Aeneas' shield is of course suggested by ^that of Achilles ; but the only 
detail common to the two is that of the ocean stream (II. xviii. 607 ; Aen. 
viii. 671): and Prof. Sellar well points out (* Virgil,' pp. 319, 320) that 
this passage, like the descent into Hades of Aen. vi. compared with the 
vkitvia of Odyss. xi, is a typical illustration bpth of * the relation of Virgil 
to Homer, and his point of departure from him.' An ingenious artistic 
restoration of Homer's shield, and a comparison with that of Virgil here and 
the * shield of Heracles ' ascribed to Hesiod, will be found in Mr. A. S. 
Murray's ' History of Greek Sculpture,* ch. iii. Mr. Murray thinks * that 
Virgil had throughout obtained very definite suggestions from actual works 
of art ; ' instancing particularly the description pf the wolf (11. 630-634), of 
Augustus at Actium (11. 680, 681), and of the Nile (11. 71 1-713). See furUier 
below on 11. 671-674. 

627. vatum, * of prophets' lore.' 

630-634. * There too had, he shown the she-wolf lying after birth in the 
green cave of Mars ; around her udders hung and sported two boy babes, 
and fearless kissed her as their mother ; while she, with shapely neck 
thrown back, was fondling them one by one and licking their bodies with 
her tongue.' The infinitives throughout depend on fecerat. tereti cer- 
vice reflexam seems imitated from Lucr. i. 35 (of Mars in the lap of 
Venus) 'tereti cervice reposta.' tereti, (*ter-o,' rtp-iyv) = first, * rubbed 
smooth,' • rounded off/ cp. vi. 207 ; and so ' of the proper shape,' * shapely ;' cp. 
'brachiolum teres* Catull. Ixi. 181, 'teretes surae* Hor. Od. ii. 4. 11 : then, 
metaphorically, * teres atque rotundus ' Hor. S. ii. 7. 86, ' oratio teres ' Cic 
de Or. iii. 52. 199. As a poetical description, this passage sufficiently 
represents the bronze figure now known as the * Wolf of the Capitol,' 
which C. O. Miiller believes to be Etruscan work, and the same as that 
mentioned by Livy (x, 23) as placed there about 298 B.C. 
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635, 636. Bine more, see v. 694. caveae, properly the seats at a theatre 
(cp. v^ 340), here of the Circus Maximus. aotis, * at the holding of the 
great Circensian games ;' the past participle having to supply the want of a 
present participle, as e.g. *vectus.' According to Livy (i. 9) the rape of 
the Sabines took place at the ' Consualia ' or feast of ' Consus * = Neptune. 

643. maneres ; * you should have stopd by your word * is the only 
English rendering for this idiom, in which the imperf. conj. denotes the 
supposition of a fact in past time : see note to £cl. iii. 21, and cp. G. iv. 
504, Aen. vii. 14, xi. 153, 164. 

648. in femim niebant, 'were rushing upon the sword ;* cp. G. ii. 504. 

650. adspioeres, potential, * you might see.' auderet, conj. in virtual 
oratio obliqua implied by indignanU, minanti. 

652. in sununo, sc. 'clipeo.* Others take it with Tarpeiae arois, 
which, however, seems more naturally to belong to oustos. 

654. * There too was the palace of Romulus rough with fresh thatch of 
straw.' recens horrebat implies that it looked rough, as if newly 
thatched; the effect of straw (culmo) being probably given in gold. The 
'Casa Romuli,* a wooden hut thatched with straw or reeds, was preserved 
down to Virgil's time on the Palatine hill, and kept in constant repair ; so 
that recens horrebat conveyed a picture familiar to everyday Roman 
experience. It is mentioned e.g. by Vitruvius (b.c. 10), and Ovid (Fasti 
iii. 183 — Mars loquitur) 'Quae fuerit nostri si quaeris regia nati, Aspice 
de canna straminibusque domum.' See also Bum, * Rome,* p. 156. 

655. For the story of Manlius saving the Capitol see Liv. v. 47. aura- 
tis, and argentens, of the metal employed in representation ; to which 
also must be referred 'aurea' (1. 659) and 'lucent* (1. 660). 

660. virgatis, * striped;* so Sil. Ital. v. 148 describes a warhorse as 
* Caucasiam instratus virgato corpore tigrim.' For the ordinary meaning 
•of wickerwork' cp. Catuli. Ixiv. 330 'virgati calathisci;' see Ellis ad 
loc. and Lidd. and Scott s. v. ^iSSorr^s. 

663-666. A picture of old religious institutions— the Salii, or dancing 
priests of Mars (above 1. 285); the Iiuperci, priests of Lupercus the 
Roman Pan (see on 1. 343) ; the flamens' caps and the sacred shields of 
Mars (Liv. i. 20) ; and the honour granted to the Roman matrons of riding 
in pilenta, in return for devoting their golden ornaments to discharge 
Camillus* vow of a tenth of the spoil. of Veii to Apollo (b.c. 393, Liv. v. 
35). Another legend, representing them as contributors to the ransom 
paid to the Gauls, has the authority of Varro (apud Non. iii. 45) and 
Diodorus Siculus xiv. 116 (b.c. 8). 

668-670. National benefactors and criminals are pictorially represented 
by 'their fortunes in the other world ; see Conington's note here, and cp. G. 
iii. 37-39 for a similar expression of feeling with regard to the enemies of 
Augustus. Catiline could be safely singled out, as one whom all parties 
agreed to condenm; while Cato Uticensis had been an enemy of Julius 
Caesar only, not of Augustus, and is also eulogised by Horace Od. i. 12. 
35, ii. I. 24. As a suicide, Cato should, according to vi. 434-439, be 
placed not in Elysium, but in the 'lugentes campij' but Virgil is not 
bound to such minute consistency. Cato*s character in life warranted this 
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conception of him as a lawgiver to the dead ; and it seems to have struck 
the imagination of Roman poets, particularly of Lucan, who dwells upon 
Cato's example of hardihood, constancy, and philosophic calnmess — * Vic- 
Irix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni * (Phars. i. 128). 

671-674. *Amid these scenes stretched fax and wide the semblance of 
the swelling main, wrought in gold, its dark waves all a-foam with hoary 
spray : and round it in a ring were dolphins of glittering silver, lashing 
the water with their tails and cleaving the tide/ On Homer's shield the 
Ocean stream is a kind of outer border, Avrvya vcLp irvfidrrjv aouetm vvica 
voirjToto : but Virgil seems to imply a distinct * panel * of the shield. The 
fish are seen in the conventional representation of water in Assyrian sculp- 
tures, which Mr. Murray reproduces on the shield of Achilles (* Greek 
Sculpture/ p. 54) : and a row of dolphins, with a rolling border beneath to 
represent the waves in which they are sporting, is a conmion decoration of 
Etruscan tombs (Dennis, 'Etruria,* i. p. 169). Virgil's description is 
probably suggested by some actual picture or work of art. 

675-738. Four scenes from the exploits of Augustus: (i) .Battle of 
Actium (11. 675-706); (2) Flight of Cleopatra (11. 707-713); (3) Augustus 
triumphing at Rome (11. 714-719); (4) Augustus reviewing the gifts of the 
nations (11. 720-728). There have been eight groups previously, viz. i. The 
Wolf with Romulus and Remus ; 2. Rape of the Sabines ; 3. Mettus ; 4. 
Forsena ; 5. Manlius saving the Capitol ; 6. Salii, Luperci, etc. ; 7. The 
world below ; 8. The Ocean : making twelve in all. On Homer*s shield 
there are twelve scenes, the centre or • umbo ' showing the heavenly bodies, 
and Ocean encircling the whole. 

675-677. * In the midst (of the shield) might you see ships wrought in 
bronze and Actium's fight ; Leucate all aglow with martial lines, and waves 
of ruddy gold.' fervSre, see G. i. 456. On the national feelings of peace 
and order secured, and civil discord ended by the victory of Augustus at 
Actium, to which Virgil here gives expression, see Sellar, • Virgil,* pp. 8 
sqq.; and cp. the sentence of Tacitus (Hist. i. i) which gives the key to 
Roman acquiescence in Imperialism — * Postquam bellatum apud Actium et 
onmem potentiam ad unum conferri pacis interfuit.' 

678-681. hinc, * on one side,' corresponds to ' hinc' 1. 685. Penatibas 
et magnis Dis, see on iii. 12. laeta, * propitious,' 'bright.' 

683. arduus, i. q. ' stans celsa in puppi ' 1. 680. insigne, nom. * in loose 
apposition to the sentence ' (Con.). * On whose temples glitter the beaks 
of a naval crown, that proudest meed of war.' 

685-688. 'Elsewhere is Antonius with barbarian aids (see on ii. 504) 
and arms of every hue, victorious from the morning land and the Red-sea 
shore, leading on the might of Egypt and the East, and Bactrians fit>m 
their distant home : behind him comes — foul shame I his Egyptian bride.' 
For the Roman feeling against marriage with a foreigner cp. Hor. Od. iii. 
5. 5 ' Milesne Crassi coniuge barbara Turpis maritus vixit ? ' and Liv. xliii. 
3; and for their special detestation of Antony's alliance with Cleopatra 
Hor. Od. i. 37, Epod. ix. 

689. reductis, * pulled home ' (to the chest) ; cp. * adductis lacertis * 
V. 141. 
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693. tanta mole qualifies the whole clause — 'so vast the charge of 
heroes on their tower-armed ships.' 

694, 695. telis, a descriptive abl. with volatile — ' an iron shower of winged 
darts ;* cp. * saxis* 1. 190 above, 'iaculis * iii. 46, * partu * vii. 660. manu 
with sparsitur: the suggestion that manu telisque ^ < with hand or 
enginery' (Con. verse tr.) seems needless 

696, 697. Cleopatra is represented holding the sistrum (aeiffrpov) or 
rattle used in the orgies of Isis, with two snakes behind her, in allusion to 
her coming fate. 

69*?- 700. * There too are hideous shapes of all outlandish gods, dog-faced 
Anubis among them, in arms against Neptune and Venus and Minerva.' 
Cp. Prop. iv. II. 41 (of Cleopatra) ' Ausa lovi nostro latrantem opponere 
Anubim ' (Propertius had seen the Aeneid before its publication) ; and for 
the conception of the victory of Actium as the triumph of the old Roman 
religion over foreign and degrading cults see Sellar, 'Virgil,' pp. 13 sqq., 
Nettleship, * Suggestions,' p. 40. 

701. caelatas, 'embossed.' ex aethere, 'above;* in reference to their 
position in the picture: so 'desuper' 1. 705. 

704. On Aotius Apollo see iii. 275 ; and cp. Prop. v. 6. 27-36 for a fine 
poetical description of Apollo aiding Augustus at Actium. 

707-7 '3* 'There too was the queen herself, spreading, as it seemed, her 
sails to the winds she had invoked, her hand in act to loose the slackening 
sheet. Her had the Lord of Fire shown amid the carnage, all pale at her 
coming doom (cp. iv. 644), borne on by wind and wave : and over against 
her Nile, his mighty frame distressed, his garments opened wide, with out- 
spread robe calling his conquered sons into his lap of blue waters and the 
refuge of his streams/ 

708. iam iamque 'respicit rem futuram, sed imminentem' (Forcell.); 
cp. ii. 530, vi. 602, xii. 754, 940. Cleopatra is represented with her hand 
on the rope which lets the sail out to catch the wind ; see on iii. 267 *laxare 
rudentes,' and cp. x. 229. 

714-716. tariplici. Suetonius (Oct. 22) tells us that Augustus on his 
return to Rome in B. c. 29 had three days of triumph for his successes at 
Actium, in Dahnatia, and at Alexandria, himself entering Rome on the 
last. The three days are for descriptive purposes combined into one : and 
Augustus is poetically represented as consecrating at once all the temples 
restored in his reign — ^ter centum being a round number. Such restoration 
was part of his policy (Sellar, p. 13; cp. Hor. Od. iii. 6), and is specially 
commemorated by himself among the great acts of his reign— e. g. on the 

• Monumentum Ancjranum.* 

721. recognoscit, 'reviews,' 'tells over.' 

724. discinctos, (i) 'disarmed' (i.e. conquered): cp. Juv. viii. 120 

* Quum Marius tenues nuper discinxerit Afros;* Li v. xxvii. 13 (of a military 
punishment) 'destrictis gladiis discinctos:' (2) 'ungirt' or 'loose-girt,' in 
reference to their national costume; cp. Plant. Poen. v. 2. 48 where an 
African is addressed as 'Tu, qui zonam non habes;* Sil. Ital. iii. 235 (of 
Carthaginian troops) ' vestigia nuda, sinusque Cingere inassuetum ; ' Liv. xxx. 
1 1 'disdnctus et inermis eques :' (3) «* loose/ 'dissolute,' and so 'effeminate ' 
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(a loose-flowing robe arguing efTeminacy), which possibly is the allusion in 
Plant. /. c. ; q). Hor. £pod. i. 34 ' discinctus nepos.* Gossrau prefers (i), 
Conington (2), Forbiger (3) : with some hesitation, I follow Conington. 

725. The Iieleges and Cares represent Asia Minor ; the Gteloni (called 
* pharetratos * Hor. Od. iii. 4. 35) were a Scythian people ; cp. G. ii, 1 15, in. 
461. 

727, 728. The Morinl were in Gallia Belgica, the Dahae on the Caspian. 
bioomis, of the two embouchures, the Rhine proper and the Waal (Va- 
halis). 

729-731. 'Such legends traced on Vulcan^s shield, his mother's gift, 
Aeneas sees in wonder, rejoicing, he knows not why, in the picture of things 
to be, as he rears upon his shoulder the fame and fortunes of his line/ 
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Daring the absence of Aeneas, his canlp, at the instigation of Iris the 
messenger of Juno, is besieged by Tiiraus, who begins by setting fire to the 
ships, which are changed into sea nymphs (li! 1-167). Nisus and Euryalus 
make a night attack upon the Rutulians, and ate slain (11. 168-449). The 
besiegers then attack in the morning, and after great deeds of prowess on 
either side, but especially on the part of Tumus himself, are beaten back 
(11. 450-818). With the exception of the incident of Nisus and Euryalus, 
which is * one of the crowning instances of Virgil's power of appealing to 
human sensibility,' the matter of this book is not very happily conceived. 
"Why, for instance, should Aeneas* journey to Evander, undertaken by 
supernatural advice, lead to so much difficulty for his side? In book X we 
find the gods disputing about it; Venus complaining, Juno retorting that 
Aeneas brought it on himself, and Jupiter declining to say whether fate or 
human error is to blame : and the poet sdems thertf to be trying to dis- 
entangle his story from the complication in which it has become involved. 

Considerable light is thrown in this book upon VirgiPs conception of 
the character of Tumus, who, in the absence of Aeneas, becomes the promi 
nent figure. He is a bold warrior, but wild and semi-barbarous (see e. g, 
11. 57, 72, 128 sqq.), and even in his highest exploits (e. g. 11. 757 sqq.) is 
shown in strong contrast to Aeneas— a contrast which appears still more 
clearly in books X-XII. 

i-5» penitus with diversa, 'in far-distant scenes.* Pilumni, the 
mythic ancestor of Tumus, x. 619. Thaumantias, daughter of Thaumas, 
her eponymous father (Hes. Thciog. 267) : so the Muses are the daughters 
of Mnemosyne (ib. 54, 916). 

6, 7. optanti = 'si optares/ the apodbsis td which is auderet. Tolvenda 
dies, 'time in its course;' see on i. 269. iiltro, ' actually,*" i. e. 'insuper 
quam quod optares ; * see on ii. 145. 

9-1 1, petit, present, *is making for.' Aeneas' expedition is now going 
on ; he has already reached (penetravit 1. 10) Cortbna, and is there raising 
(armat) allies: the change of tense is thus quite natural and gives no coun- 
tenance to the view that petit is a contracted perfect; cp. vii. 363. Foi* 
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the rhythm cp. vii. 398, G. ii. 5. Palatini, an anachronism : Virgil is 
thinking of 'Romana Palatia/ Iiydorum ; see on ii. 781. 

13, 14. arripe = * occupa ' (q). iii. 479); * surprise and seize his camp.' 
For paribus alia see on iv. 252. 

18-22. 'Fair Iris, glory of the sky. who sent thee hither (mihi) down 
from heaven to earth ? Whence this sudden brightness of the sky? I see the 
heavens rent in twain, and stars that wander in the firmament. Such 
mighty signs I follow, whoe'er thou art that callest me to arms.' For 
quisquis es see on iv. 57^. 

26. piotai, archaic genitive, cp. iii. 354: and for the construction. Eel. 
ii. 20. 

29. This verse is wanting in all MSS. and has been introduced from 
vii. 784. 

30-32. 'As Ganges rising high with seven calm streams, all silently, or as 
when Nile's rich flood falls back from the 6elds and sinks within its channel 
bed.' The steady, silent march of the army is compared to the slow, gradual 
rising and subsidence of great rivers ; the spondaic rhythm and alliteration 
of 1. 30 being expressive: cp.' Milton's description of the curfew, '11 Pense- 
roso,' 75, 76— 

* Over some wide-watered shore 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.' 
Virgil attributes to the Ganges the periodical overflow and seven mouths of 
the Nile — probably for the sake of poetic variety, per taciturn = * tacite/ 
an adverbial expression analogous to Greek 8t<i rax^ox, etc. : cp. v. 793 'per 
scelus,* vii. 66 * per mutua,' G. i. 1 2 2 ; Liv. i. 5 ' per lusum atque lasciviam ; ' 
Tac. Ann. i. 75 'erogandae per honesta pecimiae;' Sail. Cat. 20. 2 *per 
ignaviam ' = * ignave.' 

37. ascendite [Pal., Med.] is justly preferred to 'scandite [Med. on 
margin] the reading of old editions : for the lengthening of teli in thesi 
before *sc' is a licence unknown to Virgil; *que' is long before 'z,' *x,' 
'st' in G. i. 371, iv. 336 ar.d Aen. viii. 425 respectively, but always in 
arsi: cp. x. 251. 'et scandite' [Vat., Rom., l, c] might be the true 
reading, but can hardly be taken (as Ribb.) to imply an original *ecscan» 
dite * or ' escendite.' 

41. fuisset in oratio obliqua represents 'fuerit* (2nd fut.) in oratio 
recta ; see on ii. 94. fortuna, Kaip6s. 

47-55- *Tumus, having outstripped his column's tardy course with 
twenty chosen horsemen, and nearing the city unforeseen — mounted as he 
was on a dappled Thracian steed and wearing a gold helm with ruddy crest 
— cries out, "Now, gallants, who with me is first against the foe? I^ok 
there ! " and launches at the word a javelin through the air to start the fight, 
then ranges towering o'er the plain.' Most editors place a colon after 
adest, regarding Tumus as its subject, and et in 1. 48 as coupling the *not 
properly coordinate ' ideas comitatus and improvisus. I have followed Dr. 
Kennedy's suggestion that Turnus is subject of ait, ut ante . . . adest heing 
a dependent temporal clause, and maculis . . . rubra a parenthesis. For. 
the construction lectls comitatus see on i. 312; and for prinoipituo* 
accus. in apposition to the sentence, cp. vi. 223. , 
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55t 5^. mirsntur is followed by (i) accusativus object! (corda); 
(2) an infin. clause (non aequo . . . fovere) standing to it in the same 
relation. 

59-68. 'Like a wolf that prowls around some teeming fold, chafing at 
the gate through wind and rain, at dead of night ; safe 'neath their dams 
the lambs keep bleating ; he, savage and desperate with wrath, rages at 
those he cannot reach, goaded by hunger's long-gathered fury and jaws un- 
slaked with blood — so the Rutulian, as he gazes on camp and wall, is all 
aflame with wrath { vexed wonder fires his hardy frame how best to assay 
approach, what course may dash the sheltered Trojans from their fort and 
fling them on the plain.' For the simile cp. Iliad xi. 547 sqq., Od. vi. 130 
sqq. noote super media, abl. of circumstance (vii. 344, 358) transferred 
to time, hirl fiiajf vvkti. improbiis, see on G. i. 119. temptet, etc. inter-r 
rogatio obliqua dependekit on the notion of wonder implied in duris dolor 
ossibus ardet. 

67. quae via. Pal. i, Rom. ; 'qua via' [Vat., Med., Pal. a, Gud., d, c] 
requires a change, for whjch it is most natural to look to other codices. 
Ribbeck, however (Prol. p. 366), suggests 'qua vi,* urging (i) that *vis' 
not 'via* can be most properly said 'excutere et effundere Teucros,* (2) 
that such a spondaic rhythm might designedly be used ' ad depingendas op- 
pugnandi moras, quo velocius postea dactyli ad aures acciderint.* But 
reasons which might justify a reading established on strong MS. authority, 
cannot have equal force to Support it against MS. authority. It is more 
likely that some copyist, with qvaevia before him, should either from care- 
lessness or ignorance have taken it for a parallel to qua ratione above, 
than that qvavi should have been without metrical or grammatical reason 
expanded to qvaevia. 

68. aequor [Ribb. from Pal. i, Gud., 6, c] is preferable to *aequum' 
[Vat., Med., Rom.]; Virgilian usage supplying many examples of the 
former (e. g. v. 456, vii. 781, x. 444, xi. 599, xii. 333, etc.), but none of the 
latter, which is only found in Livy and Tacitus ; see dictionariejs. 

73, 74. incumbunt, 'set to work;* cp. iv. 397. aooingitur, see oa 
vi. 570, 

79. prisoa, etc. "Tis a story of old days, but its fame endures for ever.' 
fides, lit. 'evidence for the deed;' see on ii. 309. 

85-87. * A wood of pines beloved for many a year was my sacred grove 
upon (^Ida's) height, to which men brought their offerings — a grove shut in 
with pitch trees dark and maple palings.' Wagner (followed by Con.) 
puts a colon at anncs, understanding * est,' and taking luous to be a part of 
the silva. Ribbeck thinks 1. 85 a dittographia — i. e. that Virgil wrote 
both lines 85 and 86, trying variations, but did not decide between them : 
and it is possible that the passage is one which Virgil would have re- 
touched. 

88, 89. egeret with gen., as in xi. 27, is an analogous construction to 
gen. after 'dives,' 'pauper,' etc. nunc . . . angit, * now anxious fear with an- 
gfuish rends my restless heart.' The assonance anzius angit is perhaps 
intended to express the intensity of the anguish, as does its original ' anxiu^ 
ftiigor* ('bitte^ bitter anguish' Munro) Lucr. iii. 993, vi^ 115S1 tut such 
VOL. H. U 
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poetical assonances are common in Lucretius and Virgil ; cp. Aen. ii. 53, i^r. 
^71, and see Munro oa! Likcr. i. 826. * 

91, 92. 'Let their birth upon- my hills avail that they b* not shattered 
and overcome by any length of voyage or by stormy gale ' So Ribb , reading 
ne from Pal., Gud. i, ^ : others 'neu* from Med., Rom., b, witb a coloto 
after vincantur. A third expedient is to remove the colon at parentem, 
so that ne . . . yinoantur follows posse, ' let a mother's pfayers avail that 
they be not . . .' 

93» torquet, 'guides the stars of heaVeir;' cp. iv. 269, and for aiders 
mulndi, Lucr. ii. 328. 

95-97- *Can ships that mortal haid hath made ei^oy itomortal rights? 
Can Aeneas pass secure through change and chabce ? What god had ev^r 
power so great as this?' 

98, 99. immo: Jupiter amends Cybele's proposed, defdnotae, sc; 
•cursu' or 'munere;' 'their service o'er.' olim, 'hereafter;' see ofa 
i. 20. 

105-107. 'He spake, and sealing his vow by his Stygian brotber's flood, 
by the shores of the pitchy torrent with its dark swirling streams, he nodded 
assent ; and the nod made all Olympus quake.' For the oath of Styx see 
vi. 323. torrentes, usually <^ 'rushing' water, as G. ii. 451. Virgil may 
mean to suggest in connection with pioe the * warves of torrent fire,' usually 
ascribed to Phlegethon (vi. 550, cp. 'Paradise Lost,' ii. 580); but is not 
pioe atraque voragine = ' atra et picea voragine,' with reference only to^ 
the colour of the river of Hades ? 

no. nova . . . ofliiilsit, 'a strange light flashed across their eyes.' Th^ 
idea (as in viii. 524 sqq.) is that of a flash of lightning followed by a 
thunder crash ; the latter being here represented by the ' Idaei chori,' i. e. 
Corybantes, who clash their cymbals. 

114. ne trepidate, 'haste not.' 

121. This line is omitted by Vat., Med., Pal., Rom^, Gud., b\c, and 
found only in a ' Codex Porcius ' (later than the twelfth century) cited by 
Fierius; and is no doubt interpolated from x. 223. 

127. nltro; not only does Tumus not lose hesut at the portent, but 
Inore than that ('insuper,' see on ii. 145) he turns it to Ae encouragement 
of others — ' still cheers their hearts, and sfiU upbraids.' The whole speech 
(11. 12S-158) is characteristic of the conception of Tumus; fearless alike 
of god and man, careless of omens and portents, with but one thought — 
that of vengeance on his enemies. 

131. rerum pars altera, 'one half the world/ i.e. the sea^ which i? 
closed to the Trojans now that their ships are gone. 

135-145. *'Tis enough for fate and Venus, that Trojans have set foot 
an rich Ausonia's shpres. I too have my fate to match with theirs ; 'tis 
mine to cut off with the sword the accursed race for tiie theft of my bride ; 
not alone to Atreus' sons does grief like' that come home, not alone has 
Mycenae good cause for war. " But," you say, " 'tis enough that they have 
perished once." Ay, it should have been enough to sin once in days of 
old, hating utterly (thenceforth) well-nigh all woman kind. Fools ! whose 
trust in the raibpart that parts us, and the trench tiiat stays pur onset, poos 
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fence 'gainst death, is all that gives them heart. What ! hitve they not seen 
Troy, the work of NeJ)tune*s hand, sink down in flames ? ' sed periisse 
semel satis est, an imaginary objection, to which Tumus immediately 
retorts, that the affair of Helen ought to have been a lesson for the future, 
quibiis . . . animos, an abrupt exclamation, followed by another intro- 
duced by at indignantis (ii. 535, vii. 363): excitement making the 
speaker incoherent. 

143. discrimins parva [Vat. 2] is preferred by most editors to * dis- 
crimine parvo ' [Vat. i, Med., Gud.] which may have arisen from iii. 685. 
Pal. I has *discrimina parvas;* Pal. 2, Rom. *discrimina parvo:,* s<> that 
both these codices are partial witnesses for neut. plur. For analogous w. 
11. see iv. 98. 

146, 147. Ribbedk places these two lines after 1. 72, changing sed into 
* sic,' and reading qui as relative. The MSS. all give QVisciNDERk : but 
this, as Con. remarks, may stand for either * quis scindere ' or * qui scin- 
dere/ the forms * qui ' and * quis * being often confused in MSS, especially 
before 's;* cp. Eel. i. 19, ii. 19, G. iv. 537, Aen. iii. 608, v. 648, and see 
note to yi. 141. 

151. T^his line is rejected by Wagner, Ribbeck, etc. as an inappropriate 
repetition of ii. 166 (there being no Palladium in the Trojan camp), and 
also on account of the form Falladii. On this latter reason, however, see 
note to iii. 702. The words no doubt are flat ; but, as Con. points out, 
they only mean in Tumus' mouth, 'I will have nothing to do with sur^ 
prising and slaughtering sentinels : ' and there is no MS. authority for their 
omission. 

154, 155. * I will teach them not to think (lit. cause that they do not) 
they have to do with Greeks and Pelasgian troops, whom Hector kept at 
bay for ten long years.' 

157- quod superest, sc. *diei ;' set also G. iv. 51. 

164-167. *They shift their posts, and relieve their guard; then stretched 
upon the sward give wine free play (cp. iv. 50) and tilt the brazen bowl. 
The watch-fires gleam: guards pass the night in watching and in revel.' 
custodia - * custodes,' as vi 574. Virgil may have hdd in mind the cele- 
brated description at the end of Iliad viii.— e.g. 553, 554 Ol Bk niya (f>po^ 
v€OVT€S dvcl iTToX^fjMtO yfKfivpas Eiaro iravvi;xiot, wpa 84 G<pi(Ti icaUro iroXA.d. 

168-170. super, adverbial, 'from their rampart stbove.* pontes, *drawr 
bridges' connecting detached towers or outworks (propugnaoula) with the 
main fortification. 

177. Ida can hardly be, as Con. thinks, the mountaiii; *domitrix Epi- 
daurus equorum * (G. iii. 44) not being enough to establish the view that 
venatriz could be applied to a place, in the sense ' venationibus abundans.' 
Some mountain-nymph, the mother of Nisus, must be intended; cp. for 
miserat etc. 11. 546, 547 below. 

179-181. 'Hard by was Euryalus his friend, fairest of Aeneas' train, of 
all that d<^nned the arms of Troy ; a boy whdse cheek unshorn showed 
youth's first bloom.* 

185. dira ooi^do, 'Wild desire;* see vi. 373, G. i. 37. 

186. iamdudum, cither with agitata vdAxu drpi^vfi^ *has long been 

U 2 
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tiling ; • or with invadere « ' forthwith/ • at once/ as in ii. I03 (where see 
note). 

190, 191. peroipe porro, 'learn pow' (lit. * further ') ; cp. Lucr. vi. 46 
'quae restant percipe porro/ quid dubitem, *what I am thinking of:' 
cp. Ter. Ad. iv. 5. 57 *haec dum dubitas, menses abierunt decem;* Cic. 
Rose. Am. 31. 88 'restat, indices, ut hoc dubitemus. uter potius Sex. 
Koscium occiderit;* Tac Ann. iv. 57. 5 *dubitaverat Augustus German!- 
cum rei Romanae imponere ' (had considered whether he should) ; and 
Greek toi&fyt, 

195, 196. tumulo sub illo, 'beneath yon mound/ 'quern manu mon- 
strat Euryalo' (Gossr.). muros et moenia, see ii. 234. 

1 97-200. • Astonied stood Euryalus, thrilled with great longing for high 
deeds, then thus bespake his eager friend : ** Shrink you, then, Nisns, to 
make me share your high emprise?"* For fugis with infin. cp. Hor. Od. 
i. 9. 13, ii. 4. 22 etc. ; and see note to A en. iii. 42. 

205, 206. hie, *S€ueriicm pro "hie mens"* (Forb.), as £cl. ix. 16, Aen. ii* 
292. 'Mine, mine is a soul that holds existence cheap, nor deems the 
fame you seek too dearly bought with life itself.* lucis, see on G. iv. 255. 

213-215. 'Let one remain to lay my body, rescued from the fray or 
redeemed at a price, in the accustomed earth ; or should any hap refuse 
that boon, to pay funeral rites to the absent dead, and honour him with a 
tomb.* hiimo sclita, local abl., where dat. might be expected ; see on G. 
i. 430, Aen. iv. 392, v. 290, x. 361. Ribb., Gossr. punctuate [with Vat., 
Med.] ' mandet humo ; solita . . . / Gossr. approving a conjecture * saltern * 
for solita. 

218. The aged women had been left in Sicily with Acestes ; v. 716 sqq, 
750 sqq. 

222. servant vices, ' take their place * — lit. ' abide in ;* cp. G. iv. 459. 

226-230. Ribbeck (against all MS. authority) inserts ' et ' before deleota, 
so as to distinguish iuventus from ductores primi : but these latter may 
well be called * picked warriors ; ' cp. viii. 499, and Lucr. i. 86 ' Ductores 
Danaum delecti, prima virorum.* For oampi medio see vii, 59. The 
XMUupus is an open space in the centre of the encampment. 

231-233. fore depends on 'dicunt* or some such word to be supplied 
from orant — 'grave. is their business and will repay delay.' morae, the 
interruption of * consilinm summis regni de rebus.' trepidos, ' impatient.* 

235. ab annis, from the point of view of our years ; cp. Ter. And, iv. 
1.22* Tuum animum ex animo spectavi meo.* Translate : * Nor judge our 
<jffer by our years.* 

237, 238. insidiis. 'for our secret passage' (from the camp), bivio 
portae merely = ' the gateway/ which is ' bivium,* as being the way in and 
out; cp. 'bivias fauces' xi. 516. 

241. quaesitum, supme after fortona uti, 'if you let us try our chance, 

to seek * For supine after other than a verb of motion cp. SalL 

fragm. ' nltum iniurias hortor,' and the phrases ' venum/ ' nuptum,* ^pessum 
dare/ 

24.^. fallit. Pal., Rom., 'fallet* Med., are equally appropriate: *we axe 
3KOt mistaken in/ or .'we shall not miss Qurxpad/ . . . 
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246. 'Hereon Aletes, of weighty years atid judgment ripe.* For aaimi 
see ii. 435, G. Hi. 289. 

248, 249. tamen (* after all *), * vim solandi habet * (Forb*) ; see below 
L 315. oerta, * trusty ; ' cp. i." 576. 

355. aotutum, * at once/ &iia ry ipy^. integer aevi, • in the freshness,, 
or prime, of years ; * see ii. 638. 

257-259' vos, 'you both * (Nisus and Euryalus); cp. i. 140, and below 
1. 525. ezcipit, 'breaks in/ intoXaiifiav^i \ cp. iv. 114. On Penates, etc. 
see iii. 12. 

263-266. argento perfeota, etc., see v. 267. quern dat, * the gift of 
Dido ;* see on ii. 275. 

268. dicere [Med., Pal., Gud. i], to 'fix' or 'assign* the shares of 
spoil; cp. 'praemia dicit' v. 486: 'ducere* [Rom., b, c] is the common 
phrase * to draw lots.* Servius mentions a third reading, ' deicere,* which 
(from his reference to v. 490) he seems to consider = ' deiicere ; * but it is 
probably another way of writing 'dicere,* as *nei,* 'sibei,* 'utei,' etc. on 
inscriptions. 

271. ezcipiam sort! (archaic abl., as G. iv. 165), 'I will separate from 
the lot,' i^mp4rovs vofffffofMi : cp. v. 534, viii. 552. They are to be Nisus* 
from this moment (iam nunc) without waiting for allotment. 

274. insuper is here a preposition with ablative ca&e. oampi quod, etc.^, 
the royal domain or rlji^vos (Od. vi. 293) of Latinus ; cp. xi. 316. 

275. spatiis, i.e. of the race-course; * whose age mine follows closer in 
the race of life.' Ascanius is not so far behind Euryalus in years. 

279, 280. 'Let peace or war my state befall, 

Thought, word, and deed, you share them all' (Con.)* 
The idea is that of * arcanos tibi credere sensus ' iv. 42 2. 

281-283. me nulla, etc., 'no time shall prove me unequal to such deeds 
of daring, let only propitious, and not adverse fate befall.' arguerit, 2nd 
fiit. indie, according to the common Latin idiom which regards future 
events from some point of view in the future, not (as English or ist fut. 
indie.) from the moment of speaking. It means, ' You never shall have to say 
that I was unequal «..•.' tantum is variously taken, (i) with dissimilem 
(Hejme, Wagner), 'so far unequal;* cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 313 'te quoque 
verum est Tantum dissimilem et tanto certare minorem?' (2) by itself, with 
colon before and after, 'thus much will I say;* so Ribb. reading 'aut 
adversa,* 'whether good or ill hap befall ; * (3) as above with cadat. In 

1. 283 Med., Pal., Rom. give * haut (i. e. haud) adversa,' an addition which 
Heyne condemns as weak after seounda : but it is natural that Euryalus 
should be thinking of and mention either result. 

a 8 6. ezcedentem, 'as she left home:' pres. participle of contemporary 
action, not {zs some)«'quin excederet* by a kind of negative prolepsis; 
jsee note to vii. 498. 

289. quod nequeam, according to Kenn. and others, is conj. in virtual 
oratio obliqua implied by testis (sc. ' me eam insalutatam linquere ') : but 
the passage is on the whole more forcible if with Con. and Madv»g (Opusc. 

2. 237) we make noz . . . dextera a parenthesis, and regard nequeam as 
potential (* I could not bear *) on the analogy of ' velim/ * possim,' etc. ; 
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cp. ' quando neqneam ' 1. 497 below ; Lucr. \\, 889 'qu^ minas esse queant?* 
V. 2io-ai2 *Si non cimus (indie.) . . . Sponte sua nequeapt exsisteie/ and 
other example cited by Monro on i. 327, where 'possis' precisely = 

• potest * ib. 324. Our English phrase ' I should like (i. e. ' I dp like ') to 
do this,* is also analogous ; cp. Gk. fiovXoifirfy Av, Either explanation is 
grammatically possible : and the very positive condemnation of Conington's 
view in the preface to Dr. Kennedy's second edition (as also ip the preface 
to edition 4 of the 'Publjc School Latin Grammar') seems hardly justifi- 
able. 

294. 'And his heart was touched by the vision of a son's great love.' 
pietas patria-"' pietas erga patrem; * cp. v^. 405, x. 824. 

296-298: * Be sure your high emprise shall find its full reward. Your 
mQther shall be mine, and Creusa*s name alone be found wanting; nor 
slight theho^our that awaits the another of such a son.* sponde, sc. *tibi;' 
the V. 1. * spondeo ' has little authority, though, strictly speaking, it is lulus 
who makes the promise, partum talem, a verbal subst, r^ r^rfuciym vlvv 
roiovTov (Forb.). 

305. habilem aptarat, ' fitted for carrying/ 

315. tamen refers to a suppressed thought ('perituri quidem, multis 
tamen . . . .'), partly suggested by the word inimioa, implying that the 
camp is ' non tantum hostiiia, sed et pemiciosa. Nam cum dolore dictniu 
est " inimica/' unde scilicet non redituri erant * (Servius) : * the fatal camp.* 
See Conington's note here, and cp. 1. 248 above, Eel. ix. 62. 

317. arrectos, * set up on end,* with the pole in the air. * 

323. 'These parts will I lay waste and make a broad road for you to 
follow.* For vasta dabo cp. xii. 437, and see note to i. 63. 

327, 328. * A chief was he, and to his chief a seer well loved ; but all his 
seer-craft could not stay the plague of death.* 

329. temere iacentes, 'there as they lay/ dfs trvxw Ktifitvoi; cp. 
' iacentes sic temere * Hor. Od. ii. 11. 14, for the meaning of * sic* in which 
see Munro on Lucr. v. 970. inter tela, i. e. where the arms were piled. 

337» 338. dec perhaps "»*Baccho/ sc. * vino/ cp. i. 636 ; but a passage in 
Statins (Theb. ii. 76), evidently reflecting this and L 326, suggests the god 
of sieep — 'Serta inter vacuosque mero crateras anhelum Proflabant sub 
luce deum.* The two ideas perhaps combine in that of a drunken sleep. 
For multo see iii. 372. protiniu, 'onward,* with both fteauasset and 
tuliaset : * happy, had he made that game last all the night, nor ended till 
the dawn.* 

339. turbans, intrans. - ' turbas faciens,' cp. vi. 800; Cic. de Fin. i. 10 

• at id ne ferae quidem faciunt, ut (although) ita ruant itaque turbent, ut 
earum motus et impetus quo pertineant non intelligamus.' Others consider 
per ovilia turbans » * perturbans ovilia ' by tmesis. 

348-350. multa morte (cp. * multa nocte' G. iv. 180), abl. of circumst., 
' with much, or full death * — ' when the work of death was done.' Servius* 
explanation, ' cum multo cruore,* is not borne out by any known use of 
'mors* iA Latin, and is only partially illustrated by Homer's wopipvptos 
Bwaroi (Iliad v. 83). recepit is generally explained 'drew it back:' but 
the passage of Lucretius ('multo si forte umore recepit Ignem* vi. I46)^ 
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wWch Vi^l has in muid, suggests 'welcomed with abundance of death 
j(wi!th full stroke of death) ' as the possible meaning. As Rhoetus rises to 
ifape Euryalus, he ;s recejlved by a mortal stroke. Gossrau reads * multa 
jSttorte recepit P^rpureum : vomit . . . ;' but parpaream animftTn, * the red 
life stream/ has better authority, forte, dat. after instat— * eagerly presses 
cm lys stealthy course.' For the meaning cp. * insidiis '1. 237. 

356. ezhatistiim est, sc. *a nobis;* 'we haii^e had ojar fill of ven- 
geance.' The word is generally used (as e.g. vi. 14) of endjuring, i.e. 
draining to the bottom, toil or suffering, not of inflicting it : but the con- 
text here seems to require referoace to Nisus and Euryalus rather than to 
their victims. 

359-363. phaleras, 'decorations' worn on the breast, as medals are 
now; cp. Juv. xvi. 60 'laeti phaleris et torquibus omnes,' where Mayor 
explains that they were 'bosses of thin broixze, silver, or gold chased in 
ireli^f . . . fastened tp a belt by back pieces of copper.* aurea bullis 
cingula is thus (Vergiliano more) an amplification of 'phaleras,' 'the 
golden studded belt opce Rhamnes' pride :* * phalerae ' and * bullae ' being 
virtually identical. Others distingui^ phaleras and cingula, understand- 
ing the lat^r of a sword-belt ; but apparently only one ornament is spoken 
of, which Euryalus fastens umeris (1. 364). mittit, cp. 1. 267 above, and 
see note to ii. 275 — ' se^t by its wealthy lord in days of old.* dat habere, 
KfKfv txuv : see on constr. of infin. i. 66, 319, 527. 

362, 363. Ribbe'ck brackets this line (which occurs in all MSS.) as spurious, 
suggesting th^at it was added to explain neqidquam in the next line, on 
which view post mortem » after Euryalus' death. It cannot «*< post mor- 
tem Remuli,' though moriens might suggest this ; for this would be in- 
consistent with the statement that at Remulus' death the ' phalerae ' passed 
to his grandson. It must =' after the grandson's death;* the inference 
being that Rhamnes then received the * phalerae ' as his share of spoils. 
The omission of the line would clear the sense, Rhamnes being then the 
nepos of Remulus : but MS. authority forbids this, and it is better (with 
Servius) to regard the passage as left unfinished by Virgil. 
365. habilem. Homer's cS dpafwiav, ' well fitting.' 
371. murosQiie, Ribb. from Pal., Gud., ^ i, f i, and apparently Servius : 
• muroque ' [Med., Rom., ^ 2, r 2] is supported by a parallel in vii. i6t, and 
Priscian. subire is used indifferently with dative (iii. 292, vi. 222, viii« 
125) or accusative (vi. 13, viii. 362, x. 798): so 'succedere moenibus' Liv. 
xxiv. 35, 'muros' ib. xxvii. 18. 

374. radiis, sc. 'lunae;* * flashed against the moonlight.' 
375-377. haud temere est visum, 'well marked was the sight,' i.e. 
they did not note it carelessly and pass on: cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 116 *Non 
temere edi luce profesta Quicquam.' nihil illi tendere coutra, * hoc est, 
nihil responderunt ; nam " tendo contra sermonem tuum " est " respondeo 
tibi," " tendo contra iter tuum " est " occurro tibi " ' (Servius). The infini- 
tive is * historic' 

379. divortia, 'byways,' i.e. places where roads branch off; so 'divor- 
tium aquanim's'a water-shed.' 

383. ' The track shone out at intervals along the hidden paths : ' i. e. in 
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each oallis the track (aemita) could now and then be discerned through 
the brushwood. 

385. fallitque, etc., *fear makes him lose his way/ lit. 'deceives him in 
the direction of his path ;' see on ii. 737, and cp. vii. 215* 

386-388. impxxLdens, * unawares/ i. e. that he had left Euryalus behind, 
stabula alta, see on vi. 1 79. loci Albani was perhaps the name of some 
district near Alba ; but it is not mentioned elsewhere. 

393,394. obaervata legit, 'notes and traces' (*observans legit*), 
signa, 'watchwords' or 'calls' (of the pursuers to each other in the 
wood). 

396-398. ao videt, etc., 'he spies Euryalus, whom now, trapped by false 
night and treacherous ground, the whole band is hurrying along, as he 
struggles stoutly but in vain.' 

400, 401. moritunis, *to certain death;' see G. iii. 501. For ppo- 
peret, active, cp. G. iv. 171. vulnera, Med., Pal., Rom., Ver., fragm. b\ 
* volnera ' only Gud. : see Introd. Ill; p. xlv. 

402, 403. The MS. versibn of these lines (* Ocius adducto torquens 
hastile lacerto Suspiciens altam Lunam et sic voce precatur') will only 
give sense on the improbable supposition that et is intended to couple 
torquens and suspiciens. Such displacement of the copula would be 
nnparalleled, ahd unnecessary, for Virgil could have coupled the two par- 
ticiples quite naturally by writing * suspiciensque.' Forb. omits et; but 
all MSS. give it, and Priscian (4th century A.n.) comments upon its position 
in the verse. Con., noting that Rom. and Ver. fragm. insert * ad ' before 
Iiunam, suggests that, the original reading being 'suspiciens altam ad 
Lunam sic voce precatur,' ' ad ' may have first dropped out and then re- 
appeared out of its place as * et ' — a theory more ingenious than convincing. 
Ribb. reads ' suspiciens altum, Lunam sic . . . .' On the whole, Wagner s 
conjecture torquet for 'torquens' (altered, possibly, by some scribe metri 
gratia), seems to oiBfer the fewest difficulties; and, supported by the ex- 
ample of Dr. Kennedy, I have ventured to adopt it. adducto, * drawn 
back ' (towards himselQ ; cp. v. 141. 

407, 408. si qua ipse, etc., * if at all I have increased them by my hunt- 
ing.' qua might here be ablat. (* si qua ratione ') ; but it is more probably 
parallel to ' si qua * 1. 406, in which case the construction must be analogous 
to that of * quo numine laeso* i. 8, 'Anthea si quem' i. 181. tholo, of a 
circular temple covered by a vault or dome ; fastigia, the pediment outside. 
The * Pantheon * at Rome supplies an exact illustration. 

410. toto conixus corpore, 'with the force of his whole weight;' cp. 
X. 127. 

412, 413. adversi [Med., Pal., Rom., Gud., d, c], * over against him,' i.e. 
' contra.' Sulmo is over against ('adversus,' 'contra *) the spot whence Nisus 
hurls the spear: and Virgil does not specify anything more than, his ^(f«^ra/ 
position. His back (tergum) must be turned towards Nisus, so that 
•aversi' (Forb., Gossr., Con., Kenn. etc.) or 'abversi' (Ribb.) would be 
appropriate; but is it a necessary emendation? Servius read adversi, 
explaining tergum and flsso ligno, of Sulmo's sAteld, and frangitur^ 
*colliditur*— apparently on the assumption that adversi must =' lacing.' 
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But the description in 11. 396-398 suggests that Nisus sees the party moving 
past him^ not standing face to face before him. 

414. * Down rolls he, spouting from his breast a warm stream of blood, 
all chill in death, while long-drawn sobs shake all his side.* Cp. Lucr. ii. 
354 ' Sanguinis exspirans calidnm de pectore flumen.* 

417. *The hand is raised over the shoulder to a level with the ear' 
(Con.). 

4i«. iit [Pal.. Gud.?]: 'it' [Ribb. from Med., Rojn., b, c\ contracted 
perfect according to Lachmann*s theory on Lucr. iii. 1042 ; so Munro, ad 
loc , and Con. on ii. 497 above. The tense expresses instantaneous action ; 
q). G. i. 3.^0. 

426. potuit is not auxiliary, but has its fall sense, ' was able to;' cp. iv. 

419. 

427-430. Note the broken utterance of extreme agitation : ai^er me, me 
would naturally come • caedite,* • ferite,* or some such word. • Me, me,* he 
cries, — ' *tis I that did it — on me turn your swords, Rutulians, mine is all 
the fault ; no daring deed was his, nor could be— so help me heaven and 
yon stars that know the tale (oonsoia, cp. iv. 167) ; he only loved too well 
a hapless friend.* 

435-437- *As when some bright-hued flower, severed by the plough, 
droops down and dies ; or poppies bow the head with failing neck, o'er- 
laden by a shower.* Cp. CatuU. xi. 22 *velut prati Ultimus flos, prae- 
tereunte postqnam Tactus aratro est ;' on which Ellis cites Sappho, Fragm. 
94 Oioy rh» hcunvBov iv otpttri woifiives dvdp€s Udaai /eaTa<rrtifioiai, x^A^^ 
df r€ v6p<f>vpov dvOos, 

446-449. ' Blest pair ! if aught my verse avail, no day shall blot your 
names from the memory of time, while Aeneas' line shall sit on the 
CapitoFs unchanging rock, and Rome's great Father holds his sway.* 
pater Bomaniu must have one of two meanings ; (1) Jupiter Capitolinus^ 
called 'Tarpeius pater* by Propertius (v. 17) and Martial (ix. 2» 5 *Tar- 
peia summi saxa dum patris stabunt*) ; cp. Plant. Men. v. i. 28 (735) *vel 
usque dum regnum optinebit luppiter,' and Hor. Od. iii. 5. 12 'Incolumi 
love et urbe Roma:* (2) the Emperor, as head of the Roman state : cp. Hor. 
Od. i. 2. 50 * Hie ames dici pater atque princeps ;* Auson. praef. ad Theodo- 
sium 21 'Tu modo te iussisse, pater Romane, memento.* In any case 
Virgil meant ' while the Roman empire lasts ; ' little thinking that the fame 
of Nisus and Euryalus would be far more durable. 

454. Numa was not mentioned above among those whom Nisus and 

Euryalus slew, whence Heyne conjectured * Remoque ' (1. 330), and Ribbeck 

thinks that Virgil, on revision, would either have written • Lausoque ' here, 

or • Numamque ' in 1. 334. 

461. * When the sun now shed his rays (lit. 'was shed') and lightened all 

nature with his light* For rebus cp. vi. 272 : for reteotis, iv. 119. 

464. suas [Med.] seems required by the context in preference to the 

better supported ' suos * [Pal., Rom., Gud., d, c) ; which, as Wagner (Q. V. 

xvi) pointed out, would require * cogunt.' Gossrau makes ' Turnus ' subject 

of cosit and suas agreeing with iras. 
468. duri^ 'hardy,* 'stout,' as xii. 873, 
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476. ' Down fell the shuttle from her hand, and her work was all un- 
ravelled : ' cp. Horn. II. xx^l. 448 (of An4romache receiving ^h^ news of 
Hector s death) T$; 8* \\ihXx^ f^^^y X^t*"^ ^ ^ iicvfat tctptcis. 

479. For ilia repeating a previous subject cp. i. 3, i^i. 490, x. .^85, and 
076 in Greek, e. g. Odyss. ii. 326 : * all heedless she of men, of d^ger, and 
of darts ' — i. e. forgetting the usual restraint of women. 

481-489. •Is it thus, Euryalus, I behold thee? Conldst Jhou, the son 
(ille) to be in after years (sera, cp. G. ii. 58) the prpp of mine age, conldst 
thou leave'me all alone, sq cruelly ? and might not thy poor mother have 
one chance to bid thee a last farewell, when sent to face such perils ? Alas, 
on foreign soil thou li^st, a prey for dogs and birds of Latium I nor have I, 
thy mother, led thee forth to thy burial, or closed thine eyes, or washed thy 
wounds, spreading over thee the robje, whereat for thee I worked so hard 
by day andjiight, solacing i^ith my loom the cai^ of age.' 

485-487. data, all MS$. and most editions. Con., however, h^ no doubt 
that • date ' is the true reading, for the co^tructipn of which he compares 
ii. 283, xii. 947. ftmera has caused much difficulty, ^ost editor^ explain 
it as an apposition to te, n^aking te tua fonera = " tp mortuum ' (thee, i. e. 
thy corpse). This, however, jis cumbrous, and improbable ; for can fonera = 
* a corpse,* as • funus ' below 1. 491 ? It seems better to regard tua fonera 
as accus. of motion towards afttr prodozi : cp. for fonera (piur.) of a 
single burial iv. 500, vi. 874. Plausible, but unsupported, are Sprvius' 
suggestion that fonera is fem. nom. sing, of a lost adjective ' funeras ' (cp. 
' scelerus, -a, -um ' in Plautus), and 6em.bo's conjecture * fui^ere.' prodoxi, 
the regular term fpr escortiijg a. funeral procession ; cp. Ljican. ii. 297-399 
*ceu morte parent^m Natorum orbatum lo;igum prodjacere funus Ad jtumn- 
lum iubet ipse dolor.* 

491. funoB, 'corpse,* a$ Prop. i. 17. 8 * Haeccpe parva m^um fimus ha- 
rena teget ?* hoc, the head of h^er son (cp. 11. 465, 466 above)^ 

493' Pietas, ' feeling,* almost • p^ty.' 

497. nequeam, see above on i. 289. 

503. The sudden trumpets floprish is well pdicat^ by th^ nipid move- 
ment of a purely dactylic line : see Introd. IV, pp. I, liv. 

505. testudine, cp. ii. 441. Volsci, of the Italians generally. 

508. * Where the lines are open, aijd gaps show in the ranks that crown 
the wall.* For corona of a rjng of men cp. ^. 122: and for rara (here 
opposed to spissa), iv. 131. 

513, 514. For com [Vat., Med., Pal.. Rom., Gud , d, c] Ribb. reads 
'num.* with an interrogation after casus, claiming thereby *vim et ele- 
gantiam loco reddidisse ' (Prol. p. 367). cum tamen, he thinks, as setting 
the endurance of one side in contrast to the furious attacks of the other, 
must require conjunctive (* although *). But may it not be purely temporal 
('the while, however*), and therefore naturally used with indie? — the 
contrast, which Virgil no doubt intended, being fexpressed by tamen alone. 
Cp. X. 509 'cum tamen . . . linquis.* 

516. roont, * throw down ;' see on G. i. 105. 

518. corant: cp. Hor. Od. iii. 5. 30 'curat reponi deterioribus.' In 
Lucretius ' euro ' is used even of inanimate subjects as » * effido/ e. g. 
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*Quod ne miicmnr sopor atque oblivia curant;' q). G. ii. 263. Cp. also 
for its use here Cic. Fin. i. 2. 14 * ea nolim scribere quae nee indocti in- 
telligere possent, nee docti legere curarent;* Hor. Epp. i. 17. 5 'aspiee si 
quid £t nos quod cures proprium feeisse loquamur' [£. P.]. caeco Marte, 
of the fight under the * testudo.' 

525. vos, th^ Muses, Calliope alone being named; cp. i. 140. 

528. 'Unroll, with me (i.e. help me to unroll), the mighty scroll of war.' 
oras, the ' edgjes * or * outlines * of a roll or picture ; cp. G. ii. 44. In Lucr. 
iv. 135 'formarum orae ' = ' outlines of shapes,* i. e. apparently the outside 
surface which he has called bfsfore (ib. loi) *extima simulacra :' and Virgil 
may have thought of th^s. But the line obviously was suggested by Ennius, 
Ann. i. 78 * Quis pptes jingentes or^ evolvere belli ? ' where the idea must 
be that of unrolling a * volumen : * and ' oras ' may = (as Wagner suggested) 
the * first edge * or * beginning ' of the record or picture. 

529. This Ijne is found jn Rom. but omitted by Vat., Med., Pal., Gud., 
bf c, etc. and pot noticed by Servius. It is perhaps inserted from vii. 

645. 

530> 531- suspectu, 'height/ as in vi. 579. pontibus, * bridges' or 
•gangways' connecting the tower with the walls, loco, abl. of respect, 
* fitly placed.' 

536, 537. lateri, sc. 'turris.' plur^ma vento, 'hoc est, gliscens et magna 
facta per ventum ' (Servjus) ; * fanned by the wind.' adesis, proleptic ; 
' clung to ^nd devoured the doors.' 

538-541. 'Dismayed and panic-struck, the men within in vain sought 
refuge from their evil case : and as they huddled and drew back to the side 
yet free from harm, dowp fell the toiver o'erweighted, and all the welkin 
thundered with the crash/ 

545-548, '(Helenor) whom captive J^icymnia had reared in secret foi 
Maeonia's king, and sent to Troy in arms before his time (or ? against his 
father's will) ; 9. youth light armed with sword alone and blank unblazoned 
shield.' ftirtim, sep on vii. 660. sustulerat, cp. • sublatum ' 1. 203, where 
it is applied more strictly to 2l father 5 acceptance and rearing of his child : 
see note to iv. 327. vetitis is variously explained, (i) because he was too 
young for service; (2) because slaves could not serve; (3) against his 
father's orders, nudo almost «=' solo ; ' see on G. iii. 514. inglorius, i. e. 
without any special * device ' or * blazon * on his shield (parma alba), such 
as a proved warrior would have earned. Cp. Stat. Theb. ix. 108 'ingloria 
cassis' (without a crest), Eur. Phoen. 119 acriyfox SirXa, Aesch. Sept. 588 
a^fxa 8* oifc iv^v icvKktp' Oit y^p Soirca^ dpiaros, dAA* clj/at OiKti, and Tenny- 
son, ' Elaine * (Elame's father bringing Sir Lancelot a shield without any 
device) : 

•Hurt in his first tilt was my son, Sir Torre; 
And so, God wot, his shield is blank enough.* 
If vetitis armis refers to the father's prohibition, the idea of parma in- 
glorius alba may simply be that Helenor went ' incognito,' to avoid recog- 
nition. 

557, 558. alta tecta, used loosely of the top of the wall; 'the bulwark 
above.' 
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572. fallante-a'that comes unperceived* (Xai^orci l)<0w): 'the arroif 
that stealeth from afar/ cp. x. 754. 

575. pro, ' in front of the turrets above,' cp. 1. 677. 
576-5S0. 'Then Capys slew Privenms. Themilla's flying spear had 
grazed him first ; he flung bi^ buckler down,, poor fool ! and clapped his 
hand upon the wound ; then Capys* winged arrow sped, and to his side his 
hand was pinned — ^the shaft, deepburied, clove with deadly stroke the 
springs of breath' (spiramenta animaoj i.e. 'the lungs;' cp. x. 601). 
sagitts is subject of allapsa ('est*) and rupit, the clause et laevo • . . 
xnanus interrupting the construction. For afflxa [Pal., Gud.] Ribbeck 
reads 'infixa' [Med., Rom., ^, ^], his usual preference for Pal. being per- 
haps modified by the principle 'potior lectio difiicillima;' for 'infixa,' 
as Conington points out, must be a condensed expression for 'infixa et 
adfixa.* 
581-585. 'There Arcens' son stood, richly dight^ 
In broidered scarf with purple bright. 
Sent by his father to the fight, 

A youth of glorious show ; 
Reared in his Oread mother's wood. 
Beside Symaethus* gentle flood. 
Where day by day with victims' blood 
Palicus* altars flow' (Conington). 
On ferrugine see G. i. 467 : on facie, Aen. i. 658 : and on plaoabilis, vii. 
764. 

587-589. adducta habena, 'with tightened thong' — i.e. drawn tight 
towards him as he whirled it round : ep. U. 407, 632, and v. 507. lique-* 
facto : ' It was a common opinion that a leaden bullet melted in its passage 
through the air. Cerda compares Aristot. de Caelo ii. 7, Lucr. vi. 177 sqq. 
'* omnia motu Percalefacta vides ardeseere; plumbea vero Glans etiam 
longo cursu volvenda liquescit " ' (Con.). Munro on Lucr. /. c. adds Ov. 
Met. xiv. 825 *ceu lata plumbea funda Missa solet medio glans intabescere 
caelo,' and Lucan. vii. 513 'ut calido liquefactae pondere glandes.' Cp* 
also Stat. Theb. x. 533 ' Spicula et arsuras caeli per inania glandes.* multa 
harena *ostendit corporis proceritatem ' (Servius); *laid him low o'er 
many a foot of sand.' Cp. Prop. ii. 8. 33 'Viderat informem multa 
Patroclon harena Porrectum ; * Hom. II. xviii. 26 (of Achilles mourning for 
Patroclus) Ainbs 8* kv Koviym fiiyas fxtyaXmarl T€Lyva$(ts KetrOf and 
Macaulay ' Horatius ' 46 (of a failen oak) : 

• Far o'er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread.' 
595-597. • Before the lines with many a random shout, his heart puffed 
up with pride of new-won royal kin, he stalked along, and shouted loudly 
as he strode.' digna atque indigna relatu, 'random words;' a pro- 
verbial expression like /Jiyra xai apprfra, *dicenda tacenda' Hor. Epp. l 7. 
72), * fanda nefanda,' etc. clamore, abl. of circumstance with ingentem 
se ferebat : but possibly modal abl. with ingentem alone. 

599. morti praetendere, *make walls a fence against death;' cp. 
Turnus' words 11. 142 sqq. A few late MSS. give 'Marti' — sl commoa 
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Tcorruption, e.g. xi. iik, Hor. Od. iii. 14. 2, wliere *Marte venalem,* re- 
commended by one Marcilius, is condemned in strong terms by Bentley. 

602. Numanus (as Tumus above 11. 154 sqq.) implies that the Trojans 
have now to deal with sterner foes — no proud Atridae, no crafty-tongued 
Ulysses ; but a hardy race of warriors. 
605. venatu, dat., cp. G, iv. 158. fatigant, 'scour;* see on i. 316. 
609, 610. omne aemim, * every time of life;* see Eel. x. 43. teritur 
implies the wear and tear of a hard life — not merely 'is spent' or 'passed.* 
versa, i. e. the butt-end of the spear serves as an ox-goad. On the prosody 
of fatdgamus see Eel. i. 39, Introd IV, p. Iii ; on its meaning, i. 316. 

612, 613. 'The helmet sits on hoary hairs; and aye we love to store 
fresh spoils and live upon our prey.* Conington (if I understand his note 
rightly) thinks this language inappropriate as being ' a sort of boast of 
barbarism:* but surely it is most appropriate to VirgiPs conception of 
Tumus and his allies, such as this Numanus (see Introd. to Aen. vii), and 
is very like e.g. that which Sir Walter Scott puts into the mouths of Border 
forayers (* Lay of the Last Minstrel * passim), 

614-616. picta, 'embroidered,' as above 1. 582. desidiae, plur. on 
analogy of ' irae/ ' munditiae,* etc. indulgere, give full play to (cp. iv. f o), 
and so with the notion of excess, ' ply the ceaseless dance.* The Asiatic 
tunic with sleeves (manicae) called 'chiridota,* was despised by the 
Romans, whose feelings Virgil here transfers to Rutulians of an earlier day. 
Cp. Cicero's description of Catiline's loose associates (Cat. ii. 2. 10) * mani* 
catis et talaribus tunicis, velis amictos, non togis.' The Phrygian mitra, 
or 'cap with strings,' is the object of similar contempt in iv. 216. 

61 7, 618. • O Phrygian maids — for ye are not Phrygian men I — off to your 
lofty Dindymus, where the double pipe gives forth the strain you know so 
well. Hark ! cymbal and pipe of the Idaean mother call you hence : le^ve 
arms to men, and quit the sword.* biforem, apparently of two holes or 
stops in a single pipe ; but Virgil may have been thinking of the Greek and 
Roman practice of playing on two pipes at once (' tibia dextra et sinistra *) of 
different pitch; called ' pares ' or ' impares ' according as they were iq the 
same or a different * mode ' (Diet. Antiq. s. w. ' Tibia,' * Music ') ; whence 
the common phrase ' canere tibiis.* Whatever its exact force, * biforis ' was 
a regular epithet of the flute : thus Stat. Theb. iv. 668 * Aeraque tympapaque 
et biforem reticere tumultum Imperat.' 

621-623. canentem, of solemn imprecation: see on ii. 124. 'Such 
boastful words, such ill-omened curses.' obversus, turning towards I^u- 
manus. nervo, abl. instr. with intendit. diversa ducens (' drawing his 
arms apart *) describes the act of drawing a bow ; dfjupoiipffffi 9i€UT^6iX€vos 
vaXd/ijfoiy Apoll Rhod. iii. 283. 

628, 629. pariterque, etc., i. e. as tall as his mother, petat, spargat, 
conj. after consecutive qui =» * such as.* 

631-634. intonuit laevum, see ii. 693. adduota, 'pulled home' (to his 
ear or breast) ; see above 11. 402, 587. virtutem, 'worth.' 

641-644. 'Blessings on thy young prowess, my son; this is the path to 
heaven, thou child of gods and sire of gods to be. Full surely 'neath 
Assaracus* line shall all., the wars ordained by fate sink dpwn, in pieace. 
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Troy is not wide enough for thee.' The reference, expressed with oracular 
obscarity, is to the settlement of Angustus : deos being Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, and the expression fato ventnra being intended to suggest that 
war had been the destiny, not the choice or fault, of Rome, macte, voc. 
by attraction (from *mactus sis' = 'be increased/ *go on and prosper'), cp. 
ii. 283). This attraction was so common in this particular phrase that the 
word became almost indeclinable, so that. we find e.g. 'iuberem macte vir- 
tute esse ' Liv. ii. 12. The plural, however, is also found e.g. 'macti virtute 
milites Romani este;' but Con. (Excursus to Book ix) is doubtful whether 
'macte' should not be read in that and two other passages. For capit 
see viii. 363. 

645. spirantes, variously explained as«'vitales,' •odoras,' weovtras; 
Con. translates 'fluttering.' It seems an otiosum epitheton, repeating the 
idea of aoraa, and may be translated ' breathing stir.* 

650. A hypermetric line ; see on G. i. 295, and Introd. IV, p. liv. 

653-6£;6. impune must »' without harm to you.' not (as more naturally) 
' with impunity ; ' for Ascanius has just killed Numanas. paribus annis, 
'arms that rival his (Apollo's own).' paroe, 'keep (or * abstain '), from 
war;' cp. i. 257. 

66f>. ammenta, ' thongs * attached to javelins, so that when hurled they 
could be drawn back again ; cp. vii. 731. 

667, 66S. flictu ['adf!ictu' Rom., 'atf!ictu' Med.], 'at the stroke,' is 
noted as an old word by Servius, dting Pacuvius (B.C. 150) for 'flictus 
navium ;' and is used by later imitators of Virgil, as Silius Italicus and 
Ausonius. Gossrau cites Lucr. ii. 85 for the verb 'fjigere:' but the true 
reading there is 'confiixere,' not 'cum flixere.' Haedis, abl. of circimist. : 
cp. G. i. 205. 

669-^71. quam multa, etc., 'thick as the hail that storm-clouds hurl 
upon the sea, when Jupiter, dread lord of southern blasts, whirls down the 
volleying rain, and opens the storehouse of the clouds in heaven.' cava 
suggests the contents of that which is called 'hollow ;' see on i. 516. 

676. For armis Ribbeck adopts the cotijecture ' animis.' ' Freti annis.' 
he says (ProU. p. 367), 'languet magnopere' (is very tame) with 'armati 
ferro,* expressing the same thing directly afterwards; while Bitias' 'animi' 
are mentioned below 1. 703 : but this is hatrdly convincing as to the im- 
propriety of a reading in which all MSS. and editors agree, ultroqne, etc. 
'and challenge the foe upon their walls:' see notes to ii. 145, viii. 176. 

678. cristis corusci, KOfw$ato\oi Hom. 

685, 686. praeceps animi, ' headlong in coinage.' ' fiery ;' see on G. iii. 
i8q, 289. agminibus totisy abl. of cirdumstance deitoting accompaniment, 
without the usual preposition ('cum'); cp. Caes. B. G. i. 8 'Caesar ea 
Jegione murum fossamque perducit.* On the other hand, the ordinary 
abl. of circumst. sometimes has the preposition, e. g. Liv. xxxviii. to ' Atheni- 
enses cum silentio auditi sunt.' For a similar interchange of instrum. abl. 
and abl. of agent with 'ab ' see on i. 312. 

699. tenenim implies what is soft and elastic — Milton's 'buxom air' 
(Germ, 'biegsam,' 'flexible,' from root bhugh of ^vy-^v, 'fug-ere,'and 
Engl, 'bow ') : cp. Lucr. i.. 20 J * teneras auras,'- ii. 146 'aera per tcnerumj* 
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Ov. Trist. iii. 8. 7 'tenera nostris cedente volatibus aunt:* and Cicero*s 
translation (N. D. ii. 25. 65) of Eur. fragm. 836 at0ipa^ Mtt yrjv n4pi£ ix^^vB* 
vypaTs kv aykaXaiSt * atethera . . . Qui tenero terram circttmiectu amplectitur.' 
For another Latin equivalent of vyp69 see Eel. iii. 45. 

700. speous atri Tulneris, *the diCrk gaping ^wound,' is the most 
natural c'onnedtion of the words* Htfyne arid Fort), make atri vulneris 
undam »* a dark stresim of bfodd' (fi4\av atfxa <p6vov\ quoting Stat. Theb. 
viii. 748 'concussi vulneris unda,' and Sen. Thyest. 9 'qui specu vasto 
patens Visceribtis dtms pliscit effossis aves ' for * specus ' » * a gaping wound.' 
But Seneca*s mefaphor is more legitimate than the proposed use of speous 
by itself; aod Statins, if copying Virgil, may have misunderstood him. 

704; 70^. iaculo, abl. of circumst. or instr. * for at javelin ' — ^i. e. * si 
ia<fatom inissum esset.' falarica (? 'feila/ a structure used in sieges), *a 
heavy iron-shod pole,* shot from at catapftlt (as at Saguntum, Liv. xxi. 8), 
but here by hand, thus enhancing Tumus superhuman strength. 

707. ' Nor corslet true with double plattes of golden mail.* squama et 
auro, hendiadys. 

709. oiipeum, neut. nom., as in Liv. i. 43. 2 *anna bis imperata galea, 
clipeum, ocreae, lorica.' Virgil imitates the Homeric apdfitfat 8i re{>x6* eir* 
avT^ : cp. X. 488. 

710-713. *So fjtUs at times on Baiae's shore a mass of msfsonry, first 
fram^ of huge blocks from the quarry and hurled by men into the sea : 
down it comes headlong with a crash, and sinks deep into the bottom with 
the shock.' Virgil alludes (as in G. ii. 161 sqq.) to operations which he 
had no doubt witnessed in the works for the * portus lulius ' at Baiae : cp. 
Hor. Od. ii. 18. io sqq., iii. i, 33, 24. 3, Epp. i. i. 83 sqq. pila, a mass 
of concrete formed of stones and mortar, aind then allowed to drop into the 
sea as part of the foundations of a pier or other building (Horace's • iactis 
in altum molibus ' Od. iii. i . 33). It was exposed for two months on a 
bUsis close to the water to harden, and then precipitated into the sea by 
withdrawal of its support; see Vitruvius, v. 12 (circ. 10 B.C.), and cp. Livy 
xl. 51 'M. Fulvius . . . locavit portum et pilas pontis in Tiberim: quibus 
pilis foniices post aliquot aunos . . . censores locaverunt imponendos.' 
molibus here = the 'caementa' (i.e. unhewn stones from the quarry, Hor. 
//. ff .), used for constructing the pila : though more properly it would 
imply the pila itself or the superstructure (pier or breakwater) resting upon 
' pilae.' illisa vadis reoumbit, ' is dashed into the bottom (dat. cp. G. ii. 
290) and there reposes,' expresses the successful result of the operation. 

715, 716. alta,.the usual epithet of islands ; see on iii. 76, 271. Others, less 
probably, join alta tremit, * trembles to its depths.' Inarime, Pithecusa 
(now Ischia), which Virgil identifies with the Homeric "Aptfm oprj, appar- 
ently altering the name from imperfect recollection (not necessarily mis- 
understanding) of II. ii. 783 Ely 'Apifiois o9i <paal Tvtpcuios tfifieyai twds. On 
the identification of Homeric localities with the coasts of Italy see note to 
vii- 10. 

719. atrum, 'deadly;' se* on xii. 591. 

733. '(Sees) how goes the day, what hap directs their fortune:' cp. ii. 
333. 
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729. viderit, conj. with qui causal, ultro, i.e. beyond what he thought 
or wished — * to his cost.' 

733. clipeo mittit [Med.] is perhaps preferable to *clipei mit- 
tunt* [Pal ], for why more than one shield? or to * clipeo mittunt* [Rom.], 
which must be taken ass=*mittunt se:* but it is difficult, on looking at 
the context, to resist the conclusion that Virgil wrote 'clipeus,' which 
somehow got comipted. There is, however, no trace of it in existing 
MSS. 

737. dotalis, i.e. with Lavinia Amata*s daughter: cp. iv. 104. media 
Ardea, * Ardea*s self.* see on G iii. 351. 

742. * Here too, tell Priam, you have found Achilles.* Priamo narrabis^ 
i. e. in the other world : cp. for the form of expression ii. 547. Tumus is 
styled ♦ alius Achilles ' vi. 89. 

746. veniens, accus. neuter, portae, dative, cp. 'vadis illisa* above 

1. 71.V 

748. is » < talis ut effugias ;* ' not such is he that wields the steel and deals 
the blow.' 

749-755. Cp. Sir W. Scott's spirited description (*Lord of the Isles/ vi. 
15) of the death of Sir Henry de Boune at the hands of Robert Bruce at 
Bannockbum ; in which a modern taste avoids Virgil's ghastly picture of 
the cleft head hanging down on each side : 

* Such strength upon the blow was put. 
The helmet craved like hazel nut . . . 
Springs from the blow the startled horse. 
Drops to the plain the lifeless corse . . .' 

763. True to his conception of Tumus (see Introd. to books vii. and ix), 
Virgil represents him as a hot-headed barbarian, so wild with the fury of 
battle that he cannot take advantage of his opportunities. He is a * fighting 
animal,' but no general. 

763, 764. hino, i. e. from the bodies of Phaleris and Gyges : 

• Forth from the slain he plucks each spear, • 
And hurls them on the fliers* rear' 

(Conington ; whose translation of this whole passage is -a spirited reflection 
of Sir W. Scott's style). 

769, 7"o. dexter, not 'adroitly' — a meaning not proved by any examples 
— but either (i) Mucky,' as iv. 294, Hor. Sat. ii. 118 (*nisidextro tempore ') : 
or (2) 'on the right,' inserted for the sake of particularising the relative 
positions of Tumus and Lynceus; cp. viii. 237, and perhaps v. 162. He 
• catches * Lynceus * with a sweep of his whirling blade from (or * as he 
stands by') the mound to the right.' deieotum, Med., Pal , Gud 2, b, c; 
*desectum' Ribb. from Gud. i: Rom. uncertain, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
letters being illegible. 

774-777. 'There is tenderness,' says Prof. Conington, *in Virgil's repe- 
tition of the name * (Cretheus) : 

•And Cretheus, to the Muses dear, 
Cretheus the Muses* fViend : 
The minstrel lay, the tuneful shell 
Had touched him with their magic spell. 
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And still the warrior strung 
To martial themes his glowing Ijrre, 
And arms, and men, and steeds of fire 
In glowing numbers sung.' 
nameros intendere nervis = * intendere nervos numeris * (dat.) or ' ad nu- 
meros.' 

781. deinde, 'next;' see on iv. 461. 

785. ediderit (and fiit. indie.) looks on to a fiiture point of time, when 
what is now going on will be a past or completed event ; see ii. 581. 

792-798. 'As some fierce lion, whom a crowd besets with thres^jtening 
spears: he quails, and 6erce with savage look keeps drawing back: his 
rage and courage will not let him fly, nor can he, for all his eager longing, 
charge right through men and spears : — so Tumus wavers, and with lingering 
step retires, his heart aflame with rage.* For asper aoerba tuens see G. 
iii. 149 : and for ille quidem, above 1. 479, x. 385, and G. ii. 434. 
799. invaserat, plup. of instantaneous action ; see ii. 257, viii. 219. 

805. The apodosis to ni oedat is implied in haud mollia iussa, ' words 
of angry threat;' cp. Hor. Od. i. 10. 9 'Te, boves olim nisi reddidisses . . . 
minaci Voce dum terret.' 

806. subsistere tantum, 'make stand enough;' cp. v. 21. 

808. cava seems to suggest that his brows are full of the noise, which 
rings as it were inside them ; cp. above 1. 633 and see note to i. 516. * All 
round his head, and through and through, the helmet rings with ceaseless 
din ; its solid brass by stones is riven, and the plumes are shorn from his 
crest.' 

811. ingeminant haatis, 'hurl spear on spear ;' cp. i. 747. 

813, 814. pioeum flumen agit, 'flows in dark streams.' 

816. cum gurgite seems almost = an instrumental abl. (the instrument 
being regarded as an accompaniment of the action) — a rare, but not un- 
exampled use, e.g. Cato, R. R. 77 *cum melle oblinito;' Ennius, cited on 
G. ii. 424 ; and the phrases * cum animo cogitare, loqui,* etc. As, however. 
in this last use the individual and his ' animus ' are perhaps regarded as two 
{personalities, each taking counsel together with the other ; so here the river- 
god may be associated with his stream in the act of receiving Tumus. The 
English preposition ' with,' combining as it does the ideas of instrument 
and accompaniment, obviates any difficulty in translation. 

817. mollibus, 'gentle ;' not as a general epithet of water, but implying 
that the river smooths his waves. So Macaulay, ' Prophecy of Capys ' (of 
Tiber and the infants Romulus and Remus) : 

'The troubled river knew them. 

And smoothed his yellow foam. 
And gently rocked the cradle 
That bore the fate of Rome.* 
Cp. Lucr. ii. 375 ' qua mollibus undis Litoris incurvi bibulam pavit aequor 
harenam.' 
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LIBER DECIMUS. 

The council of the gods (il, 1-117) with which this book opens is an 
imitation of Homer (Iliad iv, viii. ad iniL\ bearing no particnlar relation 
to the needs of the story: Jupiter*s summing up being merely a declaration 
that destiny must have its course. The action of the poem continues in 
the return of Aeneas from his expedition to Caere (viii. 454-607), in com- 
mand of an Etruscan force; a catalogue of which is given (11. 163-214) on 
the model of that in Iliad ii. He is met cm his way by the sea-nymphs, 
formerly Trojan ships (ix. 1 20). one of whom, Cymodoce, encourages him 
(11. 219-250). He finds the camp hard pressed by the Rutulians (11. 
1 18-145) and effects a landing (11. 287-307) : then follows a battle on the 
shore, in which Pallas, after brilliant exploits, is slain by Tumus (11. 
308-509), whose insulting arrogance prepares the way for sympathy with 
the retribution of Book XII. Aeneas rushes to avenge Pallas (11. 510-605); 
but Juno, fearing for Turnus* safety, obtains from Jupiter a reprieve from 
the death which is assumed to await him, and flying before him in the like- 
ness of Aenjcas entices him on to a ship which bears him off to Ardea (11. 
606-688). Mezentius meanwhile, after great exploits, is encountered by 
Aeneas, but is saved by the devotion and death of his son Lausus (11. 
619-832): the. conduct and language of Aeneas over the fallen youth, full 
of dignity and pity, being drawn in strong contrast to that of Tumus over 
Pallas (see Nettleship, * Suggestions,' p. 22). Mezentius, receiving his 
son's corpse! returns to the battle and dies at tthe hand of Aeneas (11. 
833-908) : a pathetic interest being given to the last hours of this savage 
barbarian by dwelling on the natural traits of love for his son and fondness 
for his horse ; with which Prof. Nettleship (* Suggestions,' p. 23) well com- 
pares Herodotus' story of Periander son of Cypselus (iii. 50 sqq.), whose 
cruelty is redeemed by love for his son Lycophron. 



I. interea, as in xi. i, expresses transition from one scene to another, or 
resumption of the story after a pause ; cp. also i. 1 24. * The hall of Olym- 
pus opens ' is an expression for daybreak ; so ' dauso Olympo ' of sunset, 
i. 374- 
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5. bipatentibtui, either d^iirpocrt^Xocsi with entrance in front and behind 
—the characteristic, according to Vitruvius, of the * hypaethrus ' (virou^pos), 
the largest variety of temple ; or (2) with donble, i. e. folding, doors, and 
«o * with spacious entrance ' — an epithet suggesting the stateliness of the 
siderea sedes ; see on ii. 330. 

8. This line has been thought inconsistent with i. 363, where Jupiter 
predicts Aeneas' wars in Italy. But that passage is rather a forecast of 
what destiny will bring about than a command : nor need abnueram here 
imply more than ' 'twas not with my will.' Cp. the resolve of Jupiter below, 
.11. 105 sqq., to let destiny take its course : ' fata viam invenieiit.' 

10. femim laoessere, * wake the fray * (lit. ' provoke, or challenge, the 
sword '). The infinitive clause (hos sequi . . . laoessere) is the object of 
fiuasit, cp. £cl. i. 9, 10 *ipsum ludere permisit :' the more usual construc- 
tion being that of Eel. i. 53-56 *tibi suadebit . . . inire;' or in prose *ttt 
eas.' ^See Dr. Kennedy's note here. 

11-15. • The proper day of fight will come — provoke it not — when fierce 
Carthage shall one day unbar the Alps and hurl great ruin on the towers of 
Rome ; then may you strive in feud, then ravage at your will. Now let be, 
and ratify the covenant that I approve.' olim, of time to come ; see on i» 
20. Alpes immittet apertas is a bold poetical phrase which hardly 
admits of comment or illustration. The meaning is virtually *exitium 
immittet Alpibus apertis' — or *per Alpes apertas.' res rapuisse, a 
graphic expression for a state of war. sinite, 'let alone,' 'desist;* cp. 
the use of ^^i' Soph. O. C. 593, etc., and Plant. Cas. iii. 2. 14 * Vin' vo- 
cem? Sine: nolo si occupata est,' etc plaoitum, sc 'mihi;' see on £cl. 
vii. 27. 

16. Venus aurea, 'lovely Venus,' x?^<'h *A.if>poBlTrf II. iii. 64, Od. iv. 
14, etc. : see on ii. 488. 

24. agseribus murorom, 'the rampart of the walls' — ^i.e. the lofty 
walls; cp. V. 273. I have followed the majority of MSS. [Med., Rom., 
Ver., Gud., c i, and Pal. 2] in the ordinary form murorum : though the 
archaic orthography 'moerorum' [PaL i, b, c 2], attested by Servius, is 
very likely right. 

28. Arpi is called Aetolian, as founded by the Aetolian Diomede ; see 
viii. 9. 

29, 30. *Ay sooth, I ween, my wounds shall bleed once more ('restat, 
ut iterum vulnerer ') ; and mortal arms are waiting again for me ' (lit. ' I am 
keeping them waiting ') — i.e. the spear of Diomede, who in Iliad v. 330 sqq. 
wonnds Aphrodite reselling Aeneas, equidem might possibly be taken 
with restant (see on v. 26) ; but is emphatic enough in the more usual 
connection with credo, fossae, Med., Rom. c: fossas, Pal., Gud. 6. 

31-35- P«o«» 'leave;' see on iii. 261. neque iuveris, cp. *nec re- 
spexeris' Eel. viij. 102. responsa, etc., of the Gods, i. 205, iii. 183, 382, 
etc. ; of the shade of Hector, ii. 295, Creusa, ib. 782, Anchises, v. 729. 
cpndere, of composing a book. Eel. x. 50 ; * write destiny anew.' 

56-38. exostas classes, v. 605 sqq. (only four ships were really buznt) : 
ventos excitos, i. 50 sqq. : actam Irim, v. 606, ix. 2 sqq. 

39, 40. movet, sc. luno. haec sors rerum, ' this quarter of the world ' 

X 2 
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— i. e. the realms of Hades ; q). ix. 131, and the phrases • sors urbana/ *the 
city/ * district ' or ' department * Liv. xxii. 35, * sors iuris dicundi * Cic. Mnr. 
XX. 41. 

42, 43. *Tis not for empire now I fear; that was our hope from thee 
(ista) while fortune lasted : be victory with whom thou wilt.' 

46. ezoidia (Con. *exscidia'), see on i. 22. 

48-50. sane, ironical ; • yea, let Aeneas be tossed on unknown waters.* 
hiinoi Ascanius. 

52. Idaliae, gen. sing., as i. 693. The real name of the town was 
' Idalium ' (1. 86 below, i. 681), whence some take Idaliae domus as nom. 
plur. (cp. for adject. ' Idalius ' v. 76) : but ' dorads ' in plur. does not seem 
to = ' temple/ and is rarely used by Virgil in nom. or ace. 

53-55- ' Bid Carthage crush Italy beneath her mighty sway : no hindrance 
shall she feel from home of mine.* inde, from Amathus, etc, where 
Ascanius is to retire : or perhaps = * ab Ascanio.* 

57, 58. ezhausta, 'drained to the bottom/ • endured to the end' — * the long 
tale of perils by land and sea;* cp. iv. 14. recidiva, see on iv. 344. 

61. revolvere, ' to repeat the course of Troy's misfortunes ;' cp. ' volvere 
casus' i. 9. 

64. obductum, 'concealed;* cp. Cic. Leg. Agr. (in RuUum) iii. 3.4 

* refricare obductam reipublicae cicatricem.' 

70, 71. sunimam belli, 'the fortunes of the war ;' cp. 'summa remm/ 
and see ii. 322. fidem agitare, * to disturb the loyalty ' of the Tyrrhenes. 

72, 73. 'What god, pray, drove him to his hurt, what cruel force of 
mine ? where then was Juno's hand, or Iris sent from heaven ? ' firaudem, 
'hurt,' as in legal terms *fraus esto,' 'fraudi esse;' cp. Cic. Cluent. 33. 91 

• quae res nemini umquam fraudi fuit ;' Att. vi. 21. 12 (Watson 36) ' ut neve 
Salaminiis neve qui eis dedisset, fraudi esset.* 

76. Pilumnus, the mythic ancestor of Tumus, is variously called his 
avTU here, 'parens ' ix. 4, and 'quartus pater* below 1. 619. 

78. avertere, cp. viii. 208. 

80. ' Ask peace with suppliant hand, yet arm his ships for fight ' (as in 
the voyage up the Tiber to Pallanteum, viii. 92). pacem orare manu 
refers to the olive-branch with * vittae * carried in the hand, vii. 236. 

81-83. In Homer, Aphrodite rescues Aeneas by throwing her garment 
over him (II. v. 315), and it is Apollo who hides him in a cloud (ib. 344). 
potes, present, implying that such power is still hers ; ' Your power can 
steal . . . .' 

86-89. ' Paphos and Idalium are yours, and Cythera's island home ; why 
meddle with a warlike town and savage hearts? Think you 'tis I that 
strive to overwhelm the broken cause of Troy?' alta Cythera might 
suggest the deep recesses of the abode of love : but in i. 680 it seems to be 
the usual epithet of an island; see on iii. 271. 

96-99. ' Thus pleaded Juno ; and all the dwellers in heaven gave divers 
murmurs of assent (i. e. to her or Venus) ; like the sound of breezes pent 
at first within a forest, rolling low murmurs that speak to sailors of a 
coming storm.' orabat perhaps = 'spoke,' as vii. 446. caeca, * dim,' 'obscure,* 
'hidden' from the ear ; strictly of what is hidden from sight, but language 
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eonfiises the impressions made on different senses ; see on ii. 173, xii. 591, 
and cp. 'aura ' vi 204. 

102, 103. solo, ' in its soil ; * a locative abl., pleonastic as far as the sense 
goes, but defining the exact meaning of tremefacta : cp. iii. 659 ' tninca 
manu pinus ;* vi. 187 'aureus arbore ramus.' Such pleonastic ablatives are 
more often instrumental, e.g. * manu.' posuere as vii. 27; placidA, pro- 
leptic — * Ocean smooths his waters into rest.' 

107-113. 'What each one's fortune is to-day, what path of hope each 
treads (bd he Trojan or Rutulian), will be nought to me; whether it be 
Italian destiny that holds the (Trojan) camp in siege, or fatal error of 
Troy and v^mings of a foe. Nor spare I the Rutulians (from this law that 
each must take their chance). Each one*s own deeds shall bring him woe 
or weal. Jove rules alike for all: and Fate shall find its course.' The 
siege of the Trojan camp may be due to destiny or their own folly : but 
Jupiter will be strictly impartial, and let events take their course. Of 
secat spem, all that can be said positively is that Virgil means * quod 
quisque sperat : ' whether it be explained on the analogy of ' viam secare ' 
vi. 899, or seoare regarded as an archaic form » ' sequi.' [Horace's ex- 
pression *ridiculum acri Planius ac melius magnas plerumque secat res' 
(Sat. i. 10. 15) is a different metaphor, from * secare nodum.'] fuat, archaic 
conj. of • sum,' formed like *fui * etc. from root 'fu-* (Sanskrit *bhu/ whence 
•bhava-mi,* 'exsisto;' found in Plautus, Terence (Hec. iv. 3. 4), and Lucre- 
tius (iv. 637). Jupiter is made to speak in archaic style, labor exn = 
•defeat' or 'misfortune,* cp. xii. 727. 

1 13-115. Stygii . . . Olympum, repeated from ix. 104-106. 

119. stemere, inf. of purpose; see on i. 527. 

122. rara corona, 'a thin ring' (of defenders) ; see notes to iv. 131, ix. 

5 8. 

127. conizus, see on ix. 410. 

133 sqq. honestum, * comely,' as in G. ii. 392. Ascanius is here com- 
pared to a gem set in gold (folvum quae dividit aurum), or ivory in 
wood ; cp. the somewhat parallel simile in i. 592, 593, where, however, it 
is the setting, not the gem or ivory,^hich is emphasised. 

140. For dirigere Ribbeck here and elsewhere reads *derigere,* a 
form often found in MSS, and approved e.g. by Munro on Lucr. vi. 823, 
and Roby, Lat. Gr. ii. § 1927. But MSS. fluctuate so much between the 
two forms (Ribb. Prol. p. 401), that we are hardly on safe ground in giving 
up the more usual 'dirigo.' armare veneno, cp. ix. 773. y 

144. murorum, Rom. 7, b, c, and apparently Pal., which has meorvm, 
the E being corrected to R : * moerorum ' Ribb., Con., from Med. (?) — see 
on 1. 25^above. 

146, 147. The battle described in book ix. was over (contulerant), 
and in the night following Aeneas was on his way back from Tarcho, 
-where the story left him in viii. 607. 

148 sqq. ingressus is participle; adit, etc. down to 1. 153 being tem- 
poral clauses after ut, 'when,* and hand fit mora, etc. tlie principal 
clause. 
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150-152. quidre, etc., 'what boon he asks, what offers in return.^ 
yiolenta, the characteristic quality of Tnmns ; see introduction to book 
vii. p. 248. humanis, etc., * bids him think what surety human fortunes 
feel' — i.e. how little trust can be placed in their permanence. Aeneas 
points out that Tarcho may one day want help himself. 

154, 155. ferit, cp. *icere foedus;' a victim being struck to mark the 
conclusion of a treaty, libera fati, 'quit of fate,' /their destiny fiil- 
fiUed ' — ^i. e. by choosing a foreign leader according to the oracle (viii. 502), 
so that they were now free from the obligation to fulfil it. For the con- 
struction cp. Hor. A. P. 212 'liber laborum;' Lucan. iv. 384 'curanim 
liber,' vi. 391 'Felix ac libera legum, Roma, fores iurisque tui.' vii. 818 
'Libera Fortunae mors est.' gens Iiydia, the Etruscans; see on ii. 
781. 

156. The hiatus is here justified by the pause in sense ; see Introd. IV, 
p. liii. 

157, 158. leones, ace. after subitmota in middle sense, 'with lions 
joined to its beak below ; ' see on £cl. iii. 106, Aen. iii. 428. The lions 
are carved or painted on each side of the lower part of the prow from 
which the rostnun projected : and above, on the foredeck or upper part 
of the prow, is the mpdffijfioy or distinctive emblem (* insigne ') of the ship, 
answering to our figure-head — in this case a head or figure personifying 
Mount Ida : cp. the description in 11. 196, 197 below. 

161, 162. opaoae nootis iter, 'that show the path through the shades 
of night.' The expression comes from Ennius' * Iphigenia,' a fragment of 
which is preserved in Varro, L. L. vji. 73 (cp. v. 2) : 

j4^. 'Quid noctis videtur in altisono 

Caeli clipeo? 
Sen. Temo superat 

Stellas sublime etiam cogens 
Atque etiam noctis iter . . . .' 
['Temo superat '-'The "Wain" (see on i. 744) is rising']. Ennius is 
freely translating Eurip. Iph. Aul. 6-8 : 

AFAM. Tis voT Ap* 6.<^p 5«€ wpOfK^ti; 
UPEX. Sc^/)co9, i-yybs rrfs ivrairSpov 
nk€t6Zos ^aaoov in fiefftr^prfs, 
Cp. also Lucan. x. 332 'Sic velut in tuta securi pace trahebant Noctis iter 
mediae.' (Cp. for 'trahebant' Virgil's 'noctem sermone trahebat' Aen. 
i. 748, 'noctem ludo ducunt ' G. iii. 379). [E. P.]. 

168. goryti, 'quivers.' yeapurSs Od. xxi. 54 is 'a bow-case.' 

171. puppis here = ' the stem,' on which stood a figure or painting of 
Apollo as ' tutela * (not to be confounded with the irap6ffrj/iov or * figure- 
head;' see above on 1. 157) ; cp. Pers. vi. 30 (of a shipwrecked mariner) 
*iacet ipse in litore et una Ingentes de puppe dei,' and see Con. ad loc.\ 
also Ov. Trist. i. 10. i 'Est mihi sitque, precor, flavae tutela Minervae 
Navis, et a picta casside nomen habet.' 

172. Populonia, once the chief mart of Etruscan commerce, stood on 
' a lofty promontory, sinking abruptly to the sea, and forming a peninsula ' 
(Strabo). Macaulay (' Horatius,* stanza 4) ascribes to 
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* sea-girt Popnlonia, 
Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinians snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sty* — 
a view which, despite Strabo*s testimony, is impossible : for even were the 
distance not too great, the island of Elba (Ilva) would effectually conceal 
them. Virgil indirectly testifies to its importance by making it send twice 
as many warriors as the whole island of Elba. 

174. 'An island rich in boundless treasures of the mine.' generosas 
of a good stock ('genus') and so 'generous;' 'generosos palmite colles' 
Ov. Met. 3CV. 710. 

176-178. parent, 'obey.' He who knows the movements and mean- 
ings of the oaeli sidera is counted as their lord, rapit, ' hurries ; ' cp. 
iv. 581. 

179. Fiaae, nom. plur. ; in G. iii. 180 the sing, form 'Pi&a' is used. 
Pisa is Alphean (i. e. Elean) by origin, Etruscan by situation (solo). Its 
connection with the Pisa of Elis on the Alpheus is a fiction due to simi* 
larity of name. 

182-184. teroentum is object of adiioiant—the people of Caere, etc. 
add three hundred to the total, intempestae, * unhealthy * — ^not elsewhere 
in this sense. 

185-188. * Stout Cinyrus shall not remain unsung, Liguria's bravest 
chief, nor thou, Cupavo, with thy scanty train — Cupavo, from whose crest 
the swan-plumes rise, a record of Love's offence and emblem of the shape 
his father wore.' Of Cinyrus we are only told that he was Xiigurum 
fortissiniiu ductor ; all that follows being said of GupaTo son of Cycnus. 
Line 188, which has caused so much difficulty (see Conington's note), must 
be explanatory of pennae, and the * love ' therein mentioned can only refer 
to the love of Cycnus for Phaethon, which (as explained in 11. 179-193) led 
to his transformation. The swan-plumes on Cupavo's crest are thus called 
a * charge ' against love, because they recall the effects of love in the case of 
his father Cycnus. ▼estnun referring to amor is no doubt peculiar ; but 
it may be explained as ^ ' tuum et matris tuae * (sc. * Veneris '), on the analogy 
of 'Vestras, Eure, domos' i. 140 and 'Vos, o Calliope' ix. 525. The 
alternative of referring it to Cinyrus and Cupavo involves two gratuitous 
assumptions, viz. that these two are both sons of Cycnus, and that amor 
refers *to a criminal passion between them' (Con.). Nothing else' in 
Virgil's language suggests any connection between Cinyrus and Cupavo: 
while filiiis in 1. 194 is distinctly suggestive of only one son of Cycnus 
being intended. 

190-193. umbram sororom, see on Ed. vi. 62. diim oanit, ' while 
singing ; ' the usual construction even in past time. duziSBe, ' put on ; ' 
cp. Eel. ix. 49. sequentem, * soaring to the stars in song ; ' cp. xii. 892. 

194-197. filiua, Cupavo ; see above, aequales, d/i^Aiwas : cp. iii. 491, 
G. iv. 460. saxum inunane, cognate accus. with minatur: the figure- 
head (see above on 1. 157) being a Centaur in act to hurl a stone. 
= 198. ille etiam . . . Oonus; Wagner (Quaest. Virg. xxi. 7) rightly 
takes this as parallel to the Homeric use in e. g. II. iii. 118 Airrdp 6 TakBy- 
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fiiov vpoUi KptiMv 'AyafUfiyojy, in which the pronoun first obscurely indicates 
the subject which is afterwards more directly introduced. He cites G. iv. 
457 ' Ilia . . . puella,' Aen. v. 609 * Ilia . . . virgo/ xii. 901 * lUe . . . heros;' 
also V. 259 * Hinc . . . viro/ 520 * Qui . . . pater* (see however note there). 
[£. P.]. OeniiB is identified by Servius with the Bianor of £cl. ix. 60. 
Mantua, Greek gen. of Manto (Uavrw, Mvtoos)* 

201-203. • Mantua rich in ancestry — but not of one blood all her sons. 
Three races hath she, with four cities under each: herself the chief among 
her cities ; of Tuscan blood her strength.' gens « ' a race ' {i0vos), populus, 
*a people' or * city ' (v6\is) belonging to it. Virgil glorifies his native Mantna 
by representing her as the head of the northern league of twelve Tuscan 
citiesi which Livy (v. ^3) speaks of as founded from the • twelve fair cities' 
of Etruria Proper, including Felsina (now Bologna) and Adria, and probably 
Parma, Mutina (Modena), and Ravenna. Pliny, however (N. H. iii. 20), 
and Cato state that Felsina was the metropolis. The gens triplex is said 
to be Greek, Etruscan, and Umbrian. populis, dative : cp. ii. 556. Tires, 
i. e. the most powerful 'gens.' 

204-206. ' From Mantua, too, Mezentins arms five hundred men against 
himself* — ^i.e. five hundred take aims against him. Mincius, the river of 
Mantua (G. iii. 15), is personified as the figure-head of a ship. 

207, 208. oenlena arbore, 'with one hundred oars.' arbor = ' a spar;' 
so Lucan. ix. 322 * (naves) quaecumque levatae Arboribus caesis ' (i.e. masts, 
cp. Aen. V. 504). For the use of distributive in place of simple numerals 
cp. Eel. viii. 73, G. i. 231, Aen. v. 120, 560, etc. assurgens, 'rising to 
the stroke ; ' cp. iii. 207. 

212. Note the musical rhythm of this line, well expressing the soft 
lapping of the waters under the prow. 

218. velia ministrat, * attends to the sails ; * see on vi. 302. 

220-224. Nymphae, etc., 'the Nymphs, whom gracious Cybehe bad 
transformed from ships and bade them have power over the sea, swam side 
by side and clove the waves — as many Nymphs as the brazen prows that 
erst stood moored to shore. Afar they know the chief, and round him 
weave their dance.* For the story see above ix. 120. numen^' divine 
power;' cp. Ov. Am. iii. 9. 18 'At sacri vates et divum cura vocamur: 
Sunt etiam qui nos numen habere putant.' Instrare, as vii. 391. 

228, 229. According to Servius the Vestal Virgins on a set day addressed 
thr ' rex sacronma * with the formula ' Vigilasne, rex ? vigila.' On immitte 
mdentes see iii. 267. 

235. agitare, see on G. ii. 527. aevum, 'life;' see on Ed. x. 43. 

237. horrentes [Med., Rom., b, c] suggests a bristling line of spears. 
' Girt by a hedge of spears and foemen's bristling ranks.' Ribbeck from 
Pal. (?) reads 'ardentes.' 

238. tenet [Pal., Rom., Gud., d, c]: * tenent * Ribbeck from Med. and 
? Ver. fr. 

240. iungant, in middle sense without 'se,' according to a frequent 
Virgilian (and Lucretian) use ; see Munro on Lucr. iii. 502. 

242, 243. primus -s* forthwith;' see on vii. 118. oras ambiit auio, 
'edged its rim with gold;' see notes to G. ii. 47, Aen. vi. 229. 
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147. modi, i. e. * lationis,' as iv. 394 : * knowing well the way ' — i. e. of 
making a ship go ; perhaps with some allusion to her having once been a 
ship. 

351, 252. supera aspeotans [Med., Rom., Gud., ^, c] is preferable to 
* supera spectans ' [Pal., Ver. fr.], which Ribbeck, perhaps more correctly, 
writes as < super aspectans.* Cp. ix. 37, and see note there, cordi, see on 
vii. 326. 

256, 257. 'No more he spake: meanwhile returning day was hurrying 
up in the fulness of dawn, and had driven night away.' For revoluta 
ruebat see ii. 250 : and for the ' limiting ' sense of tantiim, £cl. vi. 16. 

B 

Pal. has RUEBAT, whence Ribbeck • rubebat.' 

^.sS, 259. 'First he enjoins his comrades to follow the signal, and fit 
their courage for the fight, and make them ready to battle ' 
. 262. extulit, perfect of instantaneous action, standing to habet exactly 
as in ii. 257 *extulerat' to 'ibat;* see note there. 

270-275. 'A tongue (or 'cone* — see on ii. 683) of flame is blazing on 
his head ; from the crest above play streams of fire, and the shield ablaze 
with gold darts forth devouring flames : like the lurid glare of blood-red 
comets in the clear night air, or the burning Dogstar's glow — the star that 
rises with heat and pest for hapless men, and saddens all the heaven with 
his baneful light.* a -vertioe = irar' &Kprii : cp. i. 114. Milton has adapted 
this simile with fine effect (* Par. Lost,' ii. 708 sqq.) : 

'Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned. 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.* 
276, 277. praecipere, either =&o-rc 6.piw6.iuv, or 'ad praecipiendum;' see 
on G. i. 213. 'Yet daring Tumus lost not heart to seize the shore first 
and drive the invaders from the soil.' 

. 378. Omitted by Med., Pal., Gud., and not noticed by Servius: perhaps 
repeated from ix. 127, where see note. 

379-283. 'See here the chance for which you prayed, to crush them 
sword in hand ! The war itself is in your grasp, my men : think each of 
wife and home ; think of brave deeds, your fathers' pride.^ I follow Wagner 
and P'orbiger in retaining the far more appropriate viri [Rom.] ; though 
' viris ' [Ribbeck, Con., etc. from Med., Pal.] has better MS. authority, and 
would give an intelligible meaning, * war itself — i. e. the fortune of the fight 
—rests on brave men's prowess.' The sense of in manibus seems deter- 
mined by e.g. G. ii. 45, Aen. iv. 133 ; cp. Lucan. vii. 353 (an echo of this 
passage) 'In manibus vestris, quantus sit Caesar, habetis,' and Caes. B. G. 
ii. 19 'incredibili celeritate ad flumen decurrerunt, ut paene uno tempore et 
ad silvas et in flumine et iam in manibus nostris hostes viderentur.' The 
interpretation (with * viris') 'brave men have Mars himself — i.e. martial 
spirit — in their hands'^ (i.e. not in their ^^/, so as to run away) will hardly 
commend itself even on Conington's authority. Mars ipse = either ' the 
very opportunity of fighting ' which they have wanted : or * the whole 
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fortune of the war,' which may now be decided if they destroy Aeneas and 
his followers in the attempt to land. 

282, 283. iiltro, i. e. without waiting for the attack — • Let us meet them 
at the water's edge, while all confused, and their first steps tottering as they 
land.' trepidi expresses the hurry and confusion of landing ; cp. ' trepi^ 
dant' iv. 121, and Liv. xliv. 38 'nobis tum repente trepidandum in acie 
instruenda erat.' egressiB, Med., Pal. ; * egressi ' Rom., Gud., b^ c, in which 
case vestigia would be accus. of definition, as ' gressus ' xii. 386. 

288-292. pontibiis, * gangways/ for landing from a ship, reoarsus, 
' the ebb * of each wave — i. e. the moment before the next rolls up, when it 
is possible to jump ashore in the shoal water (brevibus se oredere saltu). 
per remos probably means that they slide down the oars (which, it may 
be noted, are large galley-oars, worked perhaps by two men). Tarcho runs 
his ships upon a low sandy coast, marking a spot 'where are no seething 
waters, no roar of broken waves' recoil, but the sea unchecked creeps gently 
up with advancing tide ' — a most accurate description of waves coming in 
upon a shelving gandy beach, spirant, Med., b ; * sperat ' Ribb. from Pal., 
Rom., Gud., c, * teste' Servius, who however on G. i. 327 quotes this line 
with * spirant.' For inoffenstun cp. Ov. Am. i. 6. 8 'inoffensos dirigit 
ille pedes * (without stumbling) ; Tac. Hist. i. 48 ' cursu honorum inoffenso * 
(uninterrupted). 

294, 295. • Now, gallants, throw your weight upon the oars, now lift and 
move your barks.' The exhortation ' lift ! ' (tolUte) may be heard eveiy 
day on the banks of Isis or Cam, and its point understood by any one who 
watches a racing boat rising in the water with each stroke. 

303-305. • For while, driven into shallow water, she hangs long in doubt- 
ful poise upon a treacherous reef (dorso, cp. i. no) and baffles the waves, 
she breaks up and turns her crew out into the sea.' 

310. signa cannnt, *the trumpets sound;' cp. liv. i. i. 7 *priusquam 
signa canerent,' xxiv. 15 'ubi signa coeperunt canere,' xxviL 45. 5 *semel 
in praetoriis castris signum, bis in consularibus referebant cednisse,' eta 
Others, less probably, make signa accus., and understand * tubicines ' for 
the subject. 

311. omen pugnae, in apposition to the action expressed byinvasit; 
cp. vi. 223 'triste ministerium.' This construction is common in Tacitus; 
e.g. Ann. i. 27 *postremo deserunt tribunal, ut quis praetorianorum militum 
amicorumve Caesaris occurreret, manus intentantes, causam discordiae et 
initium armorum.' 

3i3> 3<4< hnic gladio, etc., ' through coat of mail and tunic rough with 
gold, his side is riven with a gaping wound.' For haurit gladio (Aeneas) 
cp. * hauserit ensis ' ii. 600 ; the idea being that the sword drains the life- 
blood. For the idea of latns apertum cp. ' specus atri vulneris ' ix. 700. 
sqnalentem, see on G. ii. 348. 

316. sacrum, 'dedicated to' Phoebus, as god of healing (mu^ios) : cp. 
xi. 768. 

321. dum praebuit, of duration, as \. 434 below ; cp. L 268, note. 

336-330. seciirus amomm, * forgetful of thy love.' miserande, voc. 
by attraction ; see on ii. 283, and cp. xii. 947. In what follows, the sentence 
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is broken abruptly at progenies by the parenthetical explanation septem 
. . . oonioiimt : but then, instead of resuming that which precedes the 
parenthesis, it continues with reference to the parenthesis itself— i. e. to tela 
ooniioiunt. 

334. torserit has the full meaning 'will have hurled' — i.e. will be found 
to have, whei^ all is over : see on viii. 206. 

339. traiecto, etc., ' right onward through his arm the spear was sped, 
and held its bloody course : down from his shoulder by its sinews hung the 
nerveless hand.* As the text stands, no other meaning is possible. The 
spear that has passed through Haeon's body severs Alcanor's arm as well, 
— an incredible stroke, and not very consistent with the fact that Alcanor 
comes up to help Maeon already falling (ruentem), i. e. when the impetus 
of the spear is over. Servius' note, ' " trajecto lacerto," quae fuerat missa 
retroacto lacerto,' suggests the possibility of a reading * reiecto : * in which 
case lacerto would be abl. instrum., and the passage would mean that 
Aeneas hurls 2. fresh spear 'with arm thrown back ' (cp. * reducta hasta* x. 
552, 'reductis dextris' xi. 605) at Alcanor coming to Maeon's rescue. 
Peerlkamp conjectured 'adducto nova missa lacerto,' etc. ; and Ribbeck is 
evidently tempted by, though be has not ventured to adopt, the conjecture 

* reiecto,* which would certainly improve the sense. The ground of its 
rejection must be that conjectural emendation has no place so long as any 
meaning can be extracted from the text ; not an offhand dismissal of Servius' 
remark as a false rendering, or of the conjecture as in itself improbable. 

343. figere oontra, ' to strike him full * (dimiepii) ; cp. Ed. vii. 8 • Ille 
ubi me contra videt;* Lucr. ii. 343 'uti, speciem quo vertimus, omnes Res 
ibi earn contra feriant' (meet and strike); CatuU. btii. 6 'Cemitis, in- 
nuptae, iuvenes ? consurgite contra * (to meet them). 

347. graviter pressa ( « • impressa '), ' deeply fixed : * cp. the Homeric 
lp€ib€iv II. xvii. 48 etc. 

350. suprema, 'the ancient stock of Boreas:' or perhaps merely — 

* lofty ; ' see on vii. 220. 

359. * Long balanced hangs the fight, and all in strife are set ' — (lit. ' all 
stand pushing against each other '). 

361. haeret pede pes, * foot stands firm by foot, and man by man in 
thick array.* pede, local ablative, analogous to 'humo solita' ix. 214: 
see note there and on G. i. 430, Aen. viii. 178 ; and cp. 11. 653, 681, 845 
(* corpore inhaeret ') below. Macrobius (Sat. vi. 3. 5) preserves a line of 
Furius Antias (circ. 100 B.C.) *Pressatur pede pes, mucro mucrone, viro 
vir;' and Ennius (Ann. 559) has 'Premitur pede pes, atque armis arma 
teruntur:' either of which passages may have been in Virgil's mind. 
Propertius has some peculiar uses of this ablative—e. g. iii. 26. 84 
' Anseris indocto carmine cessit olor,' iv. 6. 24 ' Si placet insultet, Lyg- 
dame, morte mea,' v. 8. 10 'Cum temere anguino creditur ore manus:' 
which, with 'pede' here, are sometimes explained as old or anomalous 
datives. But though we find some confusion between e and % in ablative 
terminations, there is not sufficient evidence of similar confusion in dative 
forms ; the epitaph cited by Aul. Gell. i. 24 (* Postquam est morte datus 
Plautus, comoedia luget ') being according to some authorities ' Postquam 
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est mortem aptus^ etc. (i.e. 'adeptus*). An expression in Catullus Ixi. 97 
(1 01) 'in mala deditus vir adultera* ( = *deditus adulterae ') seems to throw 
light on the passages already cited : cp. Lucr. iii. 647 ' in pugnae studio 
quod dedita mens est/ iv. 815 'quibus est in rebus deditus ipse.* The 
omission of the preposition (always possible on the view that prepositions 
only interpret the meaning of cases) in these examples would give a phrase 
(*deditus adultera* etc.) exactly analogous to 'mandet humo solita' ix. 214. 

366-368. Either quia (i. e. ' quibus/ * quels *) or quando seems superfluous 
for the sense, which would be clear enough with one or the other. If 
quando has its ordinary meaning * when ' or ' since/ we must suppose a 
sudden break at equos, perhaps denoting that the passage was unfinished 
(* who, seeing that the rough nature of the ground made them discard their 
horses — Pallas excites them * etc.) : for it is hard to believe with Heyne that 
quando is a mere repetition of the reason already given by quia. Less 
violent seems the view of Priscian (6th century a. d.) that quando here 
B*aliquandO|* * at times;' a meaning elsewhere found, like the indefinite 
use of • quis/ only after certain words (• num.' * si/ and * ne '). It is true 
that the only quoted example of such indefinite use of * quando' (Cal- 
puroius> Eel. x. 19 * qui quando palmite tigres Ducis*) breaks down under 
textual criticism pronouncing for the reading 'quique udo/ etc: but if 
Virgil could use * quis ' = * aliquis ' (vi. 141), he might have ventured on 
*■ quando ' » * aliquando.' Other expedients are the emendation of quis to 
' aquis ' (Madvig), or quande to * nando ' (Kennedy) ; the latter editor 
also placing 11. 366, 367 aapera . . . egenis, as a parenthesis after 1. 364, 
and referring unum quod restat to dimittere equos, instead of (as in 
our text) to virtutem aocendit. 

369-376. ' O, by your own brave deeds; by your chief Evander's name and 
fights beneath him won — by my hopes that now aspire to match my 
father's fame, I charge you, stand, not run I The sword must hew a way 
through yonder foes: and where their ranks press thickest, there is the 
path by which our noble country calls us home. Tis no gods that attack 
us ; mortal as we are are the foes that press : and we have breath and hands a 
match for theirs.' 

384, 385. super, 'thus engaged' (in pulling out his own spear) = ' super 
hoc/ Germ, 'dabei ;' cp. U. 556, 897 below, xi. 226, ii. 348. iUe quidem, 
cp. ix. 797. 

390* 391* 'Twin offspring of Daucus, Larides, and Thymber, alike in 
sweet confusion e'en to parents' eyes.' 

393. dedit, 'has made ; ' see note to i. 63. 

395 » 39^' * Larides ' severed hand feels blindly for its lord ; the fingers 
quiver half alive, and clutch the sword/ Virgil imitates Ennius, Ann. i. 
463 (of a severed head) 'Osdtat in campis caput a cervice revulsum, 
Semianimesque micant digiti ferrumque requirunt ; ' and perhaps thinks of 
Lucr. iii. 642 sqq. (of limbs cut off in battle). 

405-409. * And as when summer winds have risen at his wish, the swain 
sets fire here and there to the woods : soon all between has caught, and 
over all the wide champaign is spread one bristling line of fire: he sits 
victorious and views the triumphant flames.' dispersa (cp. xii. 521) 
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implies that the woods are set on fire in several places at once : mediis 
being all that lies between the several points. The spread of fire in ^ wood 
here illustrates the contagious spread of courage kindled here and there by 
Pallas. Virgil elsewhere (ii. 304, xii^ 521) and Homer (Iliad xi. 155, 
XV. 605, XX. 40) employ it to illustrate destructive fury. 

412. seque in sua ooUigit arma, 'gathers himself behind his shield/ 
ovaToXfh inr* dtrmSo^ : cp. Plato, Rep. 336 B avarphpas kavrdv &<m€p Orjpiov 
(i. e. for a spring) ; Sil. It. x. 1 29 (of one on the defensive) * Consumit 
clipeo tela et coUectus in anna Sustinet ingentes crepitantibus ictibus 
hastas ; ' and Aen. xii. 491. 

415. elatam in iugncilum is usually explained as =' pointed at his 
(Halaesus') throat' ('iugulo vulnus minantem' Serv.). Kenn., however, 
thinks it must = ' raised to his own throat * ( ? for protection against 
Halaesus) ; and there is nothing in the context to decide which is right. 

417. oanens, MSS: 'cavens' Ribbeck from a hint of Servius (alii 
'cavens* legunt). Con. suggests that Virgil misunderstood jfSee irnvro- 
ovvas II. ii. 832 (as if from dctSw). 

418. oanentia, 'aged;' that which properly refers to senior being 
transferred to lumina ; cp. xj. 654 * spicula converso fugipntia dirigit arcu.* 
To suppose (with Servius) an allusion to the * cornea ' of the eye turning 
white after death is surely to make Virgil write medical prose. 

422. fortnnam, 'success;' cp. vii. 559, xii. 920, G. iii. 452. fortu- 
nam atque viam is virtually a hendiadys, * a prosperous course.' 

426-430. sinit, as above 1. 15 and below 1. 598, seems = 1$, 'let alone' 
— • does not leave his troops to be dismayed ; ' cp. * patior ' with accus. 
i- 3S5, vii. 421. pars ingens, cp. ii. 6 and below 1. 731— 'the life and 
soul of war.' primus, ' forthwith,' 4s above I. 243. nodum, ' a knot ' that 
is hard to untie ; so ' iuris nodos ' Juv. viii. 50. For moram, Heyne cites 
(from an unknown author) ' belli mora concidit Hector ; ' cp. xi. 290. 

432, 433. 'The miUe thickens from the rear (the hindn^ost press on and 
so thicken the front ranks), till in the crowd nor arm nor dart can strike.* 

438. * Each must his destiny abide 

Beneath a mightier hand ' (Con.) : 
i. e. Pallas is to fell by Tumus', Lausus by Aeneas', hand^ 

439. ' Meanwhile his sister dear (' Jutuma ' xji. 146) warns Tumus to take 
Lausus' place ' — i. e. against Pallas ; cp. xi. 8a6. 

441. pugna [Rom.] seems preferable to * pugnae ' [Med., Pal.], which 
is variously explained — by Heyne as genitive on the analogy of Greek gen. 
with nai&taOai, XryytiVj etc. ; cp. Horace's ' desine querellarum ' (Od. ii. 9. 1 7), 
'abstineto irarum' (ib. iii. 27. 69): by Wagner as dative, citing Stat. 
Theb. V. 273 *mea cura labori Destitit,' which might, hoM^ever, be abl. 
in imitation of a Virgilian archaism. (A better parallel is the construction 
of 'deesse,* *deficere,' etc.) In ix. 789 *excedere pugna' is rightly 
accepted on the authority of Med., against Pal., Rom., giving * pugnae : ' 
and, despite the weaker authority of Rom. (Introd. II, pp. xxiv, xxv), its 
reading here seems more in accordance with Virgilian usage, which, unlike 
that of Horace, does not much afifect the particular Graecism of a genitive 
after ' desistere ' or similar words. 
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444. ituso agrees with aequore, but may be translated adverbially, 'at 
his bidding.* 

445, 446. absoBMU and in Tamo are different applications of the 
ablat. of circumstance. For the former ('on their departure') cp. viii. 
215 ; for the latter ('stands rapt at Tumus*), ii. 541 and note to EclviiL 
83 : cp. also Ter. Hec. prol. 5 (' populus) stupidiis in funambulo ; * Cic. de 
Fin. i. 4 ' in quo admiror.* 

450. sorti, etc., • my sire is nerved for either fate ' (Con.), i. e. will look 
impartially on (aequus) my death or victory — referring to Tumus* words 

1. 443. 

455. meditaatem in proelia, 'practising for the fray;' cp. G. iii. 234, 
and *audere in proelia' Aen. ii. 347, 'ardet in arma' xii. 71. 

457. contisruum hastae, ' within range of a spear-cast' 

463. feraat, 'sustiueant quasi pondus et poenam* (Servius) — * brook 
the sight of,' 

467-469. 'Each has his own set day; short and irretrievable is men's 
space of life : 'tis valour's part to spread its fame by noble deeds.' The 
mention of Sarpedon just below suggests that Virgil had in mmd the 
language put by Homer (Iliad xii. 326-328) into his mouth : 
NCv V — l/iin;f 7*^ «$/»<( \^araxnv Oavdroto 
fxvplai, iis oOic tart <pvy€iv fiporhv M* 6ira\i$£eu — 
tofuVf ^4 Tfi €Zxos 6pi^ofji€v ^c rts ^fuv. 
Cp. the well-known passage in Dem. de Corona 35S. 15 vipas fjiiv yof 
duaaiv i^Opinrois iarl tov fiiov BdvaroSt k&v iv oIki<tk^ r» OLvrdv «a0c/p£as 
TTfpi Kjr.K, and its parallel in Cic. Phil. x. 10. 20, to the effect that even 
inmiortality is wretched if attended with dishonour. 

472, 473. metas, see note to xii. 546. arvis, ' from the fields ;' cp. xii. 151. 

477, 478. molita, 'forcing its way:' cp. 'molitur iter' of a diflBcult 
journey, vi. 477. oras, 'the edge:' cp. ix. 528, G. ii. 44. atrinzitde 
oorpore, * grazed the body,' seems to be an imitation of Gredc partitive gen. 
— Mypcafff TOV odifxaros, 

481. 'See, if my spear be not more keen.' For penetrabile (active) 
cp. G. i. 93; and similar use of 'genitabilis' Lucr. i. 11 (where see 
Munro); * illacrimabilis ' Hor. Od. ii. 14. 6; ' exitiabilis ' Liv. xxix. 17. 
19, Tac. Hist. ii. 69 ; * reparabilis Echo ' Pers. i. 102, etc. mage, a fonn 
of 'magis' found in Plautus, Ennius, Lucretius (in iv. 81, 82 side by side 
with ' magis '), and, according to Servius, by Cicero ; cp. ' pote ' (* potis ') and 
• sate ' (* satis *), which becomes * sat.' 

482-485. ' He spake ; and right through Pallas* shield, through all its 
plates (terga), of steel and bronze, though wrapped in many a fold of 
tough bull-hide, the point held on with quivering stroke, and broke the 
corslet's fence and pierced his manly breast.' obeat, cp. vi. 58, viii. 552. 
medium, as compared with oras above (1. 477), heightens the contrast 
between the fckill and strength of Pallas and of Tumus ; the former having 
with difficulty ('molita' 1. 477) pierced only the edge of his opponent's 
shield, loricae moras, lit. the ' delay caused by the corslet : ' cp. ix. 143* 
xii. 541. For the description cp. Sir W. Scott, •Ix)rd of the Isles/ VI. 
xxxii. 16 sqq.: 
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'Yet still on Colonsay's fierce lord, 
Who pressed the chase with gory sword. 

He rode with lance in rest, 
And through his bloody tartans bored 
And through his gallant breast.* 
487, 488. oorruit in vulnus, 'he falls upon the wound,* i. e. upon his breast : 
cp. xi. 669 ; Liv. ii. 46. 5 * telo extracto praeceps Fabius in vulnus abiit ; * 
ib. i. 58. 13 (of Lucretia's death) 'prolapsa in vulnus moribunda cecidit.* 
Virgil seems to be thinking of Lucr. iv. 1049 *Namque omnes plenimque 
cadunt in vulnus, et illam Emicat in partem sanguis unde icimur ictu,' 
where *in vulnus* seems to = towards that which deals the wound; but 
such discrepancies are characteristic of his imitation of Lucretius ; see note 
to £cl. X. 54. This association perhaps accounts for the prosody of 
sanffois ; see Introd. IV, p. lii. 

493-494. qualem meruit, sc. ' Evander recipere Pallanta.* ' The honour 
of a tomb, the solace of burial, whate'er it be, I freely give : dear enough 
will be the cost of his friendship for Aeneas ' (i. e. without depriving him of 
the solamen humandi). For stabunt cp. Liv. xxxiv. 50 'Polybius 
scribit, centum talentis eam rem Achaeis stetisse,' and the English phrase 
' to stand one in so much.* 

497. impressmn nefas, etc., 'the horror stamped thereon; in one wed- 
ding night a band of youths all foully slain, and bridal couches stained 
with blood.* We should expect *caesam manum' and *thalamos,* in 
apposition to nefas; but either (as Kenn. suggests) metri gratia, or for 
variety and vividness, Virgil has nom., as though for a fresh clause ; cp. vii. 
787. The nefas is the story of the Danaides. 

502. servare modum (i.e. to /xioov, * mediocritatem *), as Con. remarks, 
is in the spirit of Greek tragedy, with its lessons of <t>06vos and v4/Ae<Tis that 
await overwhelming or inordinate exultation and prosperity. Cp. e. g. 
Aesch. Agam. 750 sqq. : 

na\aiipaTos 8* kv fiporois yipojv Xiyos 
rirvterat, /Uyeof rtk^aBivra iporrbs 6X0oy 
r€/cyov<T0cu^ /itf^ dTfcuda $v^<tic(Iv, 
Ik 8* dya$ds r^x"'^ yivei 
fikcuTriytiv ije6p€crw ol(vv: 
or the story of the ring of Polycrates. 

503-505. * Tumus shall see the day, when he would give the world to 
have let Pallas go, and shall loathe these spoils and this fatal hour.* Cp. 
xii. 941 sqq. where the sight of this belt hastens the retribution for Pallas, 
intaotnm Pallanta = 'se Pallanta non tetigisse;' cp. *pulsi gloria Tumi* 
above 1. 143. On the force of ista see note to xi. 537. 

505. The peculiar rhythm of this line is suggestive of pathos ; cp. iv. 667, 
and see Introd IV, pp. liv, Iv. 

509. cum, with indie, must be temporal — * the while you leave ; ' cp ix. 513. 
511. discrimine, ablat. of circumstance, -are within a hair's breadth of 
death;' cp. iii. 685. 

514. limitem agi^, 'hews (lit. drives) a wide path through the host:' 
cp. ix. 323. , 
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518, 519. goos ednoat, 'reared by (i.e. sons of) Ufens:' on the tense 
see ii. 275. qtios immolet, final conj., 'to send as offerrngs to the shade 
(of Pallas)/ q>. xi. 81. Virgil ascribes to Aeneas, as Homer to Achilles 
(Iliad xxi. 27, 28), the barbarity of human sacrifices. livy, speaking of the 
sacrifice of three hundred Roman soldiers by the party of Tarquin (vii. 15. 7), 
says ' qua foeditate sapplicii aliquanto ignominia populi Romani insignitior 
fuit:' from which it is periiaps too hastily inferred that the Romans of 
Virgil^s time regarded the practice with honor. Suetonius, at any rate, 
records an ugly story of a similar offering by Octavianus (Augustus) at 
the altar of *Diyus Julius* (Suet. Octav. 15): and a Roman accustomed 
to gladiatorial shows, or in after years to the scenes of Christian persecution, 
was probably neither surprised nor shocked at finding such practices here 
ascribed to the hero of the Aeneid. 

532-525. aatu subit, 'comes crouching up;' cp. Homer^s account of 
the death of Lycaon, Iliad xxi. 68 sqq. 6 8* inribpa/u koI kA0€ yovyav 
Kjunffor ijx^V ^ V ^^P i^ov ^^ T^^V 'JSffrrf k.tA. The vengeance of 
Adiilles for Patroclus is a natural precedent for Aeneas avenging Pallas. 
Cp. for other details Iliad vi. 47 sqq., x. 378 sqq. (the offer of ransom by 
Adrastus and Dolon to Menelaus and Diomede respectively), apes Inli, 
cp. vi. 364. hano apimam, 'my life ;* cp. ix. 205, £cl. ix. 16. 

528, 529. *Not here the crisis of the Trojans* victory; nor will one poor 
life make so much difference.* Cp. Lucan. iii. 337 * non pondera rerum^ 
Non momenta sumus.' The idea of hie vertitar is that of the point on 
which a balance turns {fiiirti) ; cp. Liv. iv. 31. 4 'in eo (dictatore) verti spes 
civitatis.' dabit almost = • faciet ;' see on i. 63. 

531-533. • The silver and the gold of which you speak, keep it for your 
sons. Sach bartery of war hath Tumus closed already, at the hour when 
Pallas fell.* talentis, the proper dative after paroe (natis being dat 
conmiodi) and antecedent to quae memoraa, is attracted into the relative 
clause; cp. i. 573. Servius, supposing that 'parco' is here used vrith 
accus., cites Plaut. Mil. Gl. iv. 6. 5 •'parce vocem' (where Ritschl reads 
* voci ') : to which Forbiger adds Cure. iii. 10 ' nisi cam (pecuniam) mature 
parsit, mature esurit ; * Cato, R. R. 58 (59) * eas (oleas) condito, parcito 
(v. 1. et partito).' There is, however, no necessity to credit Virgil with an 
idiom so little paralleled, sustalit prior, l^aac im^as. 

534. Aeneas answers Magus* appeal to the names of Anchises and Inltts. 

537-539« With nee proonl may perhaps be supplied 'est,* as m iii. 479 
'Ausoniae pars ilia procul.' But there 'est' occurs immediately before, 
and is therefore naturally suggested ; here the construction is more prob- 
ably an anacoluthon, breaking off into the relative clause quern congres- 
8U8, etc. before any verb has been supplied for the subject Haemomdes. 
sacra vltta, perhaps descriptive of inftda (cp. G. iii. 487) ; or abl. instr. 
with redimibat (cp. Aen. iii. 81). For armis [Med., PaL 2, Rom., Gnd., 
^, c] Ribbeck accepts *albis* on the testimony of Servius, 'Probus vero 
insignibtis albis dicit legendum, ut albas vestes accipiamus quae sacerdoti- 
bus congruae sunt.* His chief authority, Pal., is ambiguous; A. . . s 
being all that is legible, and ' armis ' written over by a later hand. 

54®» 541* aglt oampo, 'drives over the plain;* the whole 'campus' 
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being, as it were, the * place at which ' the scene of the action described ; cp, 
ii. 421. .ingenti lunbra, 'death's mighty shade;' cp. (with Con.) Horn. 
II. xiii. 425 'H^ Tiva Tpdwv tptfitwy vvicrl tcaXvtffCu. tegit » * facit ut tegatur/ 
*and o'er him brings the shadow of death.* Virgil forgets that SerestoB 
is left in the camp with Mnestheus, ix. 171, 779: see the remarks upon 
such inconsistencies, Introd. I, p. xiii. 

545-550. Aeneas had just struck off (deieoerat) Anxur's shield arm, 
when Tarquitus met him. fortasse, *I ween,' Gk. vov : cp. vL 186, and 
add to the examples there given Hor. Sat. i. 6. 98 ' demens ludicio vulgi, 
sanus fortasse tuo <]ciod NoUem onus . . . portare molestum ; ' Cic. Tusc. iii. 
22. 53 'hi (Corinthii) poterant onmes eadem ilia de Andromacha deplorare 
" Haec omnia vidi *' — sed iam decantaverant fortasse. £0 enim vultu erant 
. . . ut eos Argivos aut Sicyonios diceres.* 

553. impeditsnot 'entangles/ 'hinders from using/ but 'pins together' 
shield and corslet; i.e. drives the spear through both, thus pinioning 
Tarquitus, whom he then kills with his sword. Cp. 'orbibus orbes 
Impediunt' viii. 448. 

555* 556. deturbat texrae, 'strikes down to earth;' cp. 'demisere neci* 
ii. 85. super, 'over him ;' cp. i. 29, vii. 462. 

557-560. 'Lie there, dread foel no mother dear shall lay you in the 
ground, or rest your bones in your father's tomb : you shall feed the birds 
of the air, or the stream shall bear you down its flood, while hungry fishes 
lick your wounds.' Cp. Iliad xi. 452 sqq., xxi. 122 sqq. 

558. humi, Med. i. Pal., Rom., Gud., ^, ^ : so Ribbeck, who however 
refers to ix. 214, x. 904; perhaps to account for the correction 'humo' 
[Med. 2]. Wagner adopts ' humo,' denying that * humi ' can » ' in humum,' 
or * intra humum ' in Virgil, even if it does in Sallust (e. g. Cat. 55. 3 ' Est 
locus in carcere, quod Tullianum appellatur, ubi paullum descenderis ad 
laevam, circiter duodecim pedes humi depressus'). But on Aen. i. 193 he 
admits that ' humi ' is used not only for ' in terra ' Ed. iii. 92, but for ' ad 
terram ' (as there, according to his reading) Aen. v. 78, 481, vi. 423, ix. 754, 
x. 697, xi. 640 : to which he adds ii. 380, xi. 665. Cp. ' terrae * (dat.) in 
G. ii. 290, Aen. xi. 87, and above 1. 555. Kritz on Sallust /. c, regards 
these locatives as not really— accus. with preposition, but as used prolepti- 
cally [£. P.]. The idiom is best paralleled by the use of the local ablative 
noted on viii. 178, ix. 214, G. i. 430. patriove. Pal., Rom., Gud., d, c: 
« patrioque ' Wagn., Ribb. from Med« 

562-564. folvum, ' fair-haired ;' cp. xi. 642. Amyclis, between Anxur 
and Caieta. The name perhaps was derived from the Laconian Amyclae : 
the epithet taoitae, accordmg to Servius, from a story associated with the 
Greek town that it was destroyed because, when owing to many false alarms 
they had been made penal, no one dared announce the enemy's approach. 
Whatever the truth of this story, Roman writers associated it with the 
Italian Amyclae: e.g. Sil. It. viii. 528 'quasque evertere silentia, Amy- 
clae.'. 

565-569. Aegaeon, a name of Briareus (vi. 287). oentenas, cp. Eel. v. 
67. desaevit, 'rages fiercely;' see on iv. 52. 

581. AshilliB, all good MSS. (cp. ii. 476) ; • Achilli' Wagner from some 
VOL. II. y 
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late MSS, cm. grounds of euphony (q>. G. iii. 91, Aen. i. 30). The point 
of liiger's boast is, ' Yon will not escape from me as you did from Diomed 
(H. v. 311 sqq.) and Achilles (II. xx. 290).' 

586-589. ' As Lucagus, low bending for the stroke, touched up the horses 
with his sword, with left foot forward thrown in readiness for fight *— so 
that on rising up he might face Aeneas, who is to the right, pronus, cp. 
V. 147. 

592. Cp. the taunt of Patroclus over Hector's charioteer (II. xvi. 745^ 'fl 
9^<H, ^ fiiK* lAo^pdf Mfp, ws ^la Kv$i<rrqr segnis, ' craven flight.* * Yonr 
horses,' says Aeneas,' 'are not like those of Niphaeus (above 11. 572-574)' 
frightened at a mere shadow.' 

598. sine, ' spare ;' so l^r Horn. H. zxiv. 569. 

599, 600. haud talia, etc. : 

•Not such the strain you breathed so late : 
• Die — ^brother should be brother's mate I' (Con.). 
For dudtun, see on ii. 103. 

601. latebraB aaimae, ' the springs of breath ;' cp. ix. 580. 

606. ultro, * graciously.' For Jupiter to address even Juno is an act of 
condescension: and Juno replies 'submissa' (1. 611). 

613-616. 'O had I but the power in love that once was mine, and did 
aye befit me — ('twere well), for then would not thine almighty power deny 
me this, the power to rescue Tumus from the fight, and save his life for 
Daunus his sire I' The apodosis to si . . . foret is suppressed, as in vi. 187, 
viii. 560 : namque then has its ordinary causal sense, its position late in 
the sentence being paralleled by Eel. i. 14, Aen. v. 733. Others make non 
. . . negares apodosis to si . . . foret, giving to namque the affirmative 
sense of * enim ' in viii. 84, G. ii. 509 (mihi nsmqae =lAtoi7€ m) : but this, 
though possible, is unexampled, ftierst, as in v. 397. deoebat has its 
proper imperf. sense— always 'was (and consequently is still) befitting' me. 

61 7. pic, i. e. erga patriam et patrem — ' his devoted blood.' The term 
perhaps suggested by the mention of Tumus' father, but includes more than 
filial affection. 

622-627. * If respite from instant death and reprieve for the warrior that 
must fall be all you ask, and you feel that 'tis thus I grant it, away 
with Tumus in flight and snatch him from impending fate. Thus far am I 
free to grant your wish. But if beneath your prayers there lurk some 
deeper boon — ^if you deem that the course of the war is turned and shifted 
—'tis empty hope you feed.' ita, i. e. as a * mora ' and * tempus.' 

628. gravaris, 'gradge;' lit. 'feel incommoded by' and so 'do un- 
willingly.' 

630-632. *Now on the guiltless victim wait 

The powers of doom, or blind to fate 

I wander all astray — 
Yet, O may Juno's fears be vain. 
And He that can, in mercy deign 

To choose the better way!' (Con.). 
For veri vana cp. vii. 440 : for feror, iv. no : and for the use of aut, Hor. 
A. P. 42 *Ordinis haec virtus, erit et Venus, aut ego fallor.' qjaod ut> 
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•qnod utinam' (Sail. Jug. xiv. 21 *quod utinam ilium eadem haec simul- 
antem videam') : cp. * quod si,' and the use of * quod ' in transitions. 

^3^639- nube cava, according to Con. abl. of material with tunbram 
— 'a phantom of hollow (i. e. unsubstantial) cloud.' But in i. 516, v. 810 
(cp. sdso ii. 360) the idea is that of a 'hollow, enfolding cloud:' and it 
seems better to regard it here as local ablat., * in the cloud that wrapt her 
round.' inania verba is explained by sine mente sonnin, 'empty speech 
and soulless words.' iubaa, ' the horse-hair plume ' of his helmet ; cp. vii. 
785. 

641, 643. 'Like the spectres that men say flit about after death, or visions 
that mode our senses in sleep.' For morte obita cp. Lucr. i. 135 * Morte 
obita quorum tellus amplectitur ossa;' and for pass, partic. from neuter 
verb see note to v. 332. • flgara8=cr5a»Aa, as Lucr. iv. 34. In iv. 749-793 
Lucretius discusses the question of phantoms and appearances. 

648. aaimo tnrbidus, 'in the whirl of passion;' cp. ix. 57, xii. 10. 

650. * My hand shall give you the ground that you have sought for over 
sea:' cp. 1. 741 below, * eadem mox arva tenebis;' and the story told of 
Saxon Harold's reply to Harold Hardrada, the gigantic king of Norway, 
when the latter demanded what should be given to himself—* Six feet of 
earth, or as much more as he is taller than others.' 

652. nee ferre, etc., 'nor sees that his delight is wasted on the winds ; ' 
cp. ix. 313. 

^53* ^54- 'It chanced a ship stood fastened to a high pier of rock, with 
steps let down and gangway ready.* The vessel lay moored to a projecting 
rock, which served as a bank or raised pier (saxi orepidine=a 'crepido-' 
like rock ; see on Eel. iv. 11). ooniunota^ rarely with ablat. only; cp. Cic. 
Cluent. V. 12 'libido non solum dedecore, vemm etiam scelere coniuncta; ' 
and De Or. i. 5. 17 quoted by Con. 

660. revoluta per aequora» ' backwards down the stream.' The waters 
are said 'revolvi' with the ship ; cp. ix. 391. 

661-665. I follow Con. in retaining the MS. order of these lines, which 
gives an unobjectionable sense. Ribbeck adopts Brunck's transposition of 
U. 661, 662 to follow 1. 664, on the alleged authority of two Paris MSS ; 
and Heyne thought that 11. 661, 662 might have been written by Virgil in 
the margin. 

666. 'He turns unconscious of the truth, and thankful for escape.' 
The construction ingratus salatis (an extension, as Con. points out, of 
* gratia alicuius rei ') is perhaps suggested by ignarus rerum ; cp. xi. 280, 

415- 

670. 'Whither am I borne, whence come? what means this flight that 
takes me from the field, and who am I that fly?' reduoit, sc. 'ex ade.' 
Tumus in his bewilderment can hardly realise who and where he is. 

673-675. * What of them ? I left them all in death's fell grasp : e'en 
now I see them fly, I hear their dying groans.' quo8ne = 'quid ii, 
qnos?' a contraction frequent in Plautus— e.g. Amph. ii. 2. 74 'Paulisper 
mane, dum edormiscat unum somnium. Am. quaene vigilans somniat ? ' (i. e. 
quid opus et somno ei quae . . .) : cp. Ter. And. iv. 4. 49 ' quemne ego heri 
vidi ad vos afiferri?' (*what? the boy whom ...?*); Catull. Ixiv. 180 'An 

Y 2 
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patris auxilium spcrem? quemue ipsa reliqui?' For other examples from 
Plautus see Holze, *Syntaxis,* ii. p. 362. 

675. quid agoP see on ii. 323. ima with deliisoat, cp. iv. 24: 'how 
can earth 3rawn deep enough for me?* quae, adverbial, as i. 8, etc. 

679. consoia, 'that knows my shame;' cp. ix. 429. 

681, 682. * Shall he madly throw himself upon his sword after such dis- 
grace, and drive the cruel steel into his side ?' For the ablat. muorone cp. 
G. L 430; and for Induat ib. 188 : and for the phrase, Caes. B. G. vii. 73 
(of a sort oichevaux de frise in a ditch) 'quini erant ordines stipitum, con- 
iuncti inter se atque implicati^ quo qui intraverant, se ipsi acutissimis 
vallis induebant;' Liv. xliv. 41 'si adversus instructam phalangem con- 
currissent . . . induissent se hastis.' Cp. also Soph. Aj. 828 ncnTwra r^U 
wtpit V€ofifidvT^ ii<p€tt 899 Kfnxftcd^ <f>a<Tyayqf irtpvirrvX^is, 

686. animi, 'in her heait:' see on G. iii. 289. 

691, 692. 'The Tuscan lines close in, and press a host against a man, 
with gathered hate and ceaseless blows.' 

693-696. Cp. the simile of Latinus resisting his subjects' clamour, vii. 
586 sqq, ; and Hom. II. xvii. 747 of the Trojans pressing the two Ajaces. 

698, 699. < But Latagus he meets full in the face with a ponderous stone.* 
oocupat, i. e. before he can strike ; cp. xii. 300. 

702-706. 'Phrygian Evanthes too he slew, and Mimas compeer and 
friend of Paris, whom Theano bore to Amycus the selfsame night that 
Cisseus' royal daughter, pregnant with a firebrand, gave Paris to the light : 
Paris sleeps in the city of his fathers, but Mimas lies a stranger on Lauren- 
tian shores.' The MS. reading of 1. 705 is 'Cisseis regina Parin creat; 
urbe patema;' in which -case Paris must be supplied as the subject of 
oocubat. The antithesis however between his fate and that of Mimas so 
obviously requires the repetition of his name, that most editors accept 
Bentley's conjecture * Paris ' for * creat * (see his note on Hor. Epod. v. 28), 
despite the difficulty of seeing how * creat ' could have got into the text ; 
Gossrau and Conington alone advocating the MS. reading, ignarum, 
passive ; cp. Eel. vi. 40. 

707. i|les:*the boar we wot of;' cp. G. iii. 425, Aen. xi. 809. The 
corresponding English phrase is ' like some boar.' 

709. multosque, Med., Rom., Gud., b, c, and Servius: 'multosve' 
Ribb. from Pal. In any case (as Servius notes) ' que ' must have almost 
the force of • ve :' for the boar of Mount Vesulus in Liguria (the watershed 
of the Po) cannot be the same as that of the Laurentian marsh near the 
mouth of the Tiber. 

714, 715. These lines (ille autem impaviduB . . . deoutit hastas), 
which obviously refer to the boar, are in most MSS. placed after 1. 718, so 
as to refer to Mezentius ; an arrangement which Conington defends (see his 
note). Heyne, Forbiger, Ribbeck, etc. accept the order given in our text. 
partes cunctatur in onuies, 'from side to side turns round in doubt:' 
^cunctanterse vertit dubius quo impetum faciat' (Heyne). 

720, 721. proftigua hymenaeos, see Introd. IV, p. Iii. misoentem, 
cp. i. 191. 

723-727. stabula alta peragrans, 'ranging the forest;' cp, vi. 179. 
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surgentem in oomua^ 'lofty-antlered;* cp. i. 189 and Ovid's imitation 
(Met. X, 538) ' celsus in comua cervus.' * Dictum arbitror pro " erigere se 
comibus," ut arbor surgit in ramos> mons in cacumen* (Heyne). imi>roba 
era, 'his greedy (or 'ravening*) jaws;' q). ii. 356, and note to G. 
i. 119. 

731. infraota, 'broken/ as vii. 333, ix. 499, xii. i. 
734> 735- ' ^ iiont he met him face to face, and charged him man to 
man, prevailing not by cunning, but sheer strength,' For obvius adver- 
soque, in which the first phrase is explained by another differently con- 
structed, cp. G. ii. 390, 428, Aen. iii« 329, iv. xo7, v. 498, vi. 640, xi. 673, 
and see note to xii. 305. furto, cp. ix. 350. armis, cp. iv. 11. 

736, 737. ' Then planting his foot on the fallen masn, and leaning on his 
spear.' Tlie spear is in Orodes* body ; Mezentius leans on it, at the same 
time putting his foot on the prostrate enemy. 

738. * His comrades at the word (seouti) raise high a jc^ous shout.* 
745. 746. 'A heavy slumber iron-bound 

Seals the dull eyes in rest profound; 
They close in endless night' (Con.). 
Cp: Hom. H. xi. 241 Kotfxffffaro x<^cov vnvoy, 

753, 754. Insidiis [Pal., Rom., Ver., ^] is explained by iaoulo et longe 
fallente sagitta (on which see ix. 572), which define the respective 'insidiae* 
by which Salius slew Thronius, and Nealoes slew Salius. Servius* sugges- 
tion that iaculo et sagitta is hendiadys ( = ' iactu longe fallentis sagittae ') 
seems contradicted by ix. 572, where 'iaculo' and 'sagitta' must be distinct 
weapons. Con. adopts the v. 1. 'insignis ' [Med., corrected to 'insidiis], and 
refers the whole line to Nealces. 

756. ruebant, 'were falling;' cp. G. i. 324, and on the various meanings 
of ' ruo ' see note to G. i. 105. 

763-767. * Huge as Orion, when on foot he strides and cleaves a way 
through Nereus* midmost depths, his shoulder rising o'er the waves; or 
when, like a many-wintered ash upon the mountain-tops, he plants his foot 
upon the ground and his head is lost in the clouds.' referenB, ' recalling,' i. e. 
resembling; cp^iv. 329. The various legends about Orion agree in making 
him a gigantic hero : so Virgil represents him as walking through the sea 
like Polyphemus (iii. 665), or like a tall mountain-ash (cp. ix. 675, 679 
sqq.). Line 767 is repeated from iv. 177. 

769. in agmine longo, of Mezentius* position : ' having watched him in 
the long line ' — i. e. from place to place in it. 

771. mole sua stat is like ' sese mole tenet ' vii. 589 (of a rock resisting 
the waves) : but the expression seems less applicable to a man wheu no one 
is physically pushing against him. mole sua is modal abl., * stands firm in 
massive strength;' cp. for stat ii. 659. 

773. ' Now hear my prayer, my good right hand and spear that now I 
hurl : ' lit. ' may they help me as my god ' (adsint mihi deus). The words 
are characteristic of the ' contemptor divum ' (vii. 648 ; cp. x. 880) : Con. 
well compares Aesch. Sept. ^ig'O/Jotvffi 8' cdxfJi'flv ^k Ix*< fJ^S^Xov Otov 5i^«iK, 
and Stat. Theb. ix. 548 ' Ades o mihi dextera tantum : Tu praesens bellis et 
inevitabile numen ; Te voco, te solam superum contemptor adoro;* 
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774. voveo, etc. : 

•A votive trophy, all equipped 
With spoils from yonder pirate stripped. 
To-day shall Lausus stand' (Con.). 
Lausns, clothed in Aeneas* armour, is to be a living tropaeiun;* cp. xi. 

781, 782. 'Now, prostrate by an unmeant wound, 
In death he welters on the ground. 
And, gazing on Italian skies. 
Of his loved Argos thinks, and dies.* (Con.). 
alieno, cp. SiL Ital. viii. 630 ' telo non in sua vulnera misso.* 

784. oavnm, as * aere cavo * iii. 286, seems to refer to the concave shape 
of the shield inside — ' the hollow shield of triple brass ; * cp. * cava testu- 
dine * G. iv. 464, and Gk. koIiKos Apyvpos nai. xpv<f^ (silver and gold plate). 
linea terga (* linen folds*) may be a reminiscence of linen corslets (Ajax 
Oileus is XivoO^aprj^ Iliad ii. 529) ; for we hear nothing elsewhere of such a 
material used for shields. 

786. vires hsud pertulit, 'its force was spent' 

792. 'If length of time can e'er make such high deeds believed.* vetuB- 
tass 'lapse of time,' ' antiquity/ as in iii. 415 : cp. Cic. Mil. 35. 98 'de me, 
inquit (Milo), semper populus Romanus, semper onmes gentes loquentur, 
nulla umquam obmutescet vetustas ; ' Ov. Met. i. 445 ' Neve operis famam 
possit delere vetustas.' That it cannot (as has been thought) = ' posterity ' 
is shown here by the phrase fldem ferre, which ==' to make credible/ not 
'to hold credible;' e.g. Cic. Orat. 34. 120 * conmiemoratio antiquitatis 
ezemplorumque prolatio et auctoritatem orationi affert et fidem ; ' cp. ix. 79. 

794. et . . . que — ' both . . . and.' ' Helpless and hampered, the sire was 
moving backward in retreat.* inutilis inque ligatiu, a Lucretian form 
of expression: e.g. Lucr. i. 452 'seiungi seque gregari,* where Munro cites 
twenty-three other examples of tmesis in vel-bs compounded with pre- 
positions ; cp. Aen. ix. 288. 

796. armis (dative; as G. iv. 245), either Aeneas' arms, or as a general 
term* 'the fight/ 

800. diim abiret, * while his father strove to retire ; * see note to i. 5. 

802. tectus, 'behind his shield* — dtrmSi ravptiy ic€Ka\vfjifjUvos XL xvi. 
360 (a passage which Virgil seems to have in mind — ^see Con. note). 

807-809. dum pluit in terris is from Lucr. vi. 630 • Compluit in terris 
et venti nubila portant.' Servius wished to take in terris with what 
follows — 'nam si iunxeris "dum pluit in terris/' erit archaismos, debuit 
enim dicere "in terras.*" '"VVhile it raineth on the earth* is, however, a 
natural amplification. Med. i, Pal., and Rom. give ' pluvit,' which Ribbeck 
adopts: but though 'pluvi* (perf.) is found in Plautus, 'pluit* is the only 
form known in Augustan times, ezercere, 'to spend in toil/ see on i. 
4y>. dum detonet» * till the storm be over.* 

817-824. 'Right through the buckler, light defence for one so bold, the 
blade held on, right through the vest his mother wove with pliant threads 
of gold : and blood filled all his bosom : the soul passed sadly in flig^ht to 
the underworld, and left its clay. But when Anchises' son beheld his look 
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and face — the face so strangely pale, he, groaned in pity sore and stretched 
forth his hand, and his heart was touched by the sight of a son's great love.* 
No translation— much less comment — can adequately render the pathetic 
beauty of this passage, with its powerful picture of the sudden revulsion of 
feeling in Aeneas from wrath to pity at the death of young Lausus in 
defence of a father. The 'wild pathetic rhythm * of the lines (821, 822) — 
*At vero ut vultxun vidit morientis et ora, 
Ora modis Anchisiades pallentia miris' — 
is unequalled in its suggestive beauty by anything that even Virgil has 
written: the word Anohi8ia>de8 being just enough to recall that love of 
Aeneas for his own father, which is the keynote of his sympathy for Lausus. 
The contrast with Tumus' savage exultation over Pallas (above 11. 492 sqq.) 
is of course intentional : see introduction to Book x. 

827, 828. laetatus, sc. 'es;' see on i. 237. si qua est ea oura, 'if 
that still claim your care ' — i. e. if the dead care for such things : cp. (with 
Con.) Soph. El. 355 wart t# TtBvrjKdri Tifxas vpotrdirrtty, ft rts tar €K€i 
Xapts. 

830-232. ultFo, * he even chides;' i.e. he not only bewails Lausus, but 
chides his (Lausus*) followers for their hesitation; see note to ii. 145. 
sooios, the same as 'socii' 1. 841. comptos de more oapillos, *the 
dainty locks so trim before* (Con.). 

835- procul, 'apart ;' see on Eel. vi. 16. Mezentius, resting after battle 
with the enemy at hand, would not put his helmet ^ar away from him. 

837* ^38- ' Around him stand his chosen warriors : their chief all weak 
aad panting bathes his neck, with long beard streaming on his breast.' 
fovet, as xii. 420, G. iv. 230; not (as Forb., Con.), 'supports.* On the 
construction of fiisus see Eel. iii. 106. 

842. The rhythm suggests melancholy ; see Introd. IV, p. 1., and note to 
Eel. V. 21. ingentem atque ingenti suggests Homer's fxiyas /uyakoMrrl 
(U. xvi. 776) ; cp. Lucr. i. 741 'magni magno cecidere ibi casu.' 

849, 850. heu, nunc, etc., 'ah, now at last I feel the bitterness of 
death ; now at last the blow strikes home ! ' — i. e. I despised death before : 
now I know how bitter it is when Lausus dies ; cp. vii. 599. alte adaotum, 
cp^ ix. 431, xi. 804. 

853-855. debueram, i.e. before this chance of death came. * Long had 
I owed this penalty to my country and my people's hate : O that I had 
yielded up my guilty Ii£e by every kind of death 1' dedissem, optative; 
cp. iv. 678, xi. 162. lucem relinquo, cp. iv. 453, and see note to ii. 85. 

857. tardat £so Med., Pal., Rom., the tvo former corrected to *tardet' 
(Gud. 1)] is best taken as intransitive — 'though his strength is slow by 
reason of the wound:* cp. Cic. Brut. i. 18 'an tardare et commorari te 
melius esset;' ib. Att. vi. 7. 2 *num quid putes reipublicae nomine tar- 
dandum esse nobis:' and the Vulgate of Exod. xxii. 29 'non tardabis 
reddere ; ' Heb. x. 37 * qui venturus est veniet, et non tardabit.' Servius, 
taking tardat in its more usual active sense, explains vis alto vulnere as 
«='alti vulneris violentia :'* while others make vis = his failing strength. 
Ribbeck reads ' quamvis dolor alto vulnere tardet,' adopting a conjecture 
based on the fact that Pal. has marks of erasure over the first syllable 
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of qnamquam : a conjecture good in itself, but without support or absolute 
necessity. 

861-863. Either qua or nlla seems superfluous ; but perhaps the repe- 
tition heightens the improbability — *if anything whatever' (or 'at all*). 
spolia Ola, sc. 'Aeneae.' omenta, Med., Rom., Gud., by and PaL 2: 
* cruenti ' Ribb. from Pal. i. dolonun, 'the death-pangs of Lausus;' cp. 
iv. 679. 

867. ' He spake, and mounting to his saddle (tergo, sc * equi ') took his 
wonted seat.' ooxumeta is virtually adverbial : see on i. 8. 

872. Omitted by Med., Pal., Rom., and unnoticed by Servius; found in 
c, and Gud. (margin) : probably from xii. 668. 

874. enim is perhaps emphatic, as G. ii. 509 (see note adloc^^—* Aeneas 
knew him right well.' ille, * the mighty sire of Gods ;* see on ii. 779. 

877. subit obviuB, ' comes up to meet him spear in rest.* 

880. 'I fear not death, I spare not any God' — i.e. though Jupiter and 
Apollo, on whom you call, coiiie to aid you, they shall feel my spear. It 
is the ' contemptor divum ' who speaks ; see above 1. 773. 

884. tunbo, Aeneas' shield, which stands against (sustiiiet, cp. L 810) 
the shower of darts. 

885-^87. ' Thrice rode he round Aeneas standing there, in circles towards 
the left '— i. e. keeping his shield-arm next to Aeneas, aerato (i. e. xo^o- 
S^Tfi, cp. Aesch. Sept. 160) is not inconsistent with 'aureus' 1. 884: for 
both metals were used in the shield of Aeneas ; see viii. 445. silvam, * a 
forest ' (of darts). 

889, 890. The fight is iniqua for Aeneas, so long as he only stands on 
the defensive, erompit, sc. 'k>cp ;' * he darts forth.* 

892-894. * The horse rears up and paws the air ; then, throwing his rider, 
comes down above him, and falling headlong presses with his shoulder on 
his prostrate lord.' eiecto, sc. ' domino,' is dative ; armo, abl. instr. Con- 
ington joins eiecto armo, ' with dislocated shoulder,' citing Vegetius (396 
A.D.) and Hyginus (temp. Augustus, see Introd. II, pp. xxvi, xxvii) for this 
technical use of ' eiicere : ' but such an accident to Rhoebus does not seem 
to the point here. Dr. Kennedy adopts the more appropriate suggestion of 
Donatus (* porrecto altero crure ') — ' and flinging out his leg lies heavy on 
him : ' but * armus * always = * shoulder ' or * flank * (as vi. 88 1 ), i. e. the body 
as distinct from the limbs of an animal, oemuus, a rare word for 'head 
foremost,* probably connected with the root of icLp^, 'cer-ebrum,' etc., 
whether or no the etymology dird toO Kk^ i^c^ctv be correct. 

899. haiisit oaelom, 'drew. breath;' cp. Juvenal's imitaticHi (iii. 84) 
'et nostra infantia caelum Hausit Aventinum;' and G. ii. 340 'lucem 
hausere.' 

901, 902. 'No sin to slay a foe; not such the thought with which I 
came to fight, not such the terms my Lausus made with you for me ' — i. e. 
* No quarter is a matter of course between us* aio, hrX rotabe (i.e. 'nefas 
esse in caede'). The second line might mean 'Lausus' death did not 
exempt me from death at your hands ' — ^i. e. it was not vicarious. "With 
the idea of foedera cp. ' belli commercia ' above 1. 532. 
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LIBER UNDECIMUS. 

The death of Pallas on the one side, and of Lausus and Mezentius on 
the other, makes a break in the story of the war, while both sides pause 
to bury their dead. Aeneas raises a trophy of Mezentius* spoils ; and the 
body of Pallas is sent home to Pallanteum, where Evander laments over it 
(11. 1-181). The burial scenes on either side are briefly described (11. 182-224): 
and we are then introduced to the discords in the Latin camp, by which 
the Rutulian fortunes, already on the wane, are still further depressed. 
Latinus calls a council at Laurentum, and, after the ambassadors sent to 
ask aid from Diomede have reported the failure of their mission (11. 243-295), 
proposes to come to terms with the Trojans; a proposal supported by 
Drances, and opposed by Tumus in a vigorous speech, full of the insolence 
and 'violentia' which will be his ruin (11. 225-444).. At the alarm of the 
approach of Aeneas, Tumus breaks off the council and prepares for fight : 
and the remainder of the book is devoted to the battle between the Rutu- 
lians and Volscians on the one side and Trojans and Etruscans on the 
other, the chief interest centreing on the prowess of the Volscian Amazon 
Camilla — a striking and original figure, relieving the somewhat dreary 
details of fighting. With her death the Rutulian cause is lost, and Tumus 
alone remains, to be confronted with Aeneas in the final scenes of Book 
XII. 

I. interea» of transition to a fresh scene, as x. i, etc. It cannot here^ 
'meanwhile,' as the close of Book x. leaves us in the battle of the pre- 
ceding day. * 

2-4. ' Aeneas, though at the sanM" time (et) sorrow purred him to grant 
a space for the burial of his comrades, and his mind was troubled by the 
thought of their death, was paying Heaven's due for his victory at earliest 
dawn.' For et . . . que (which does not= ' both ' . . . * and ') cp. Cic. Fin. v. 
22. 64 'Quis est quin intelligat et eos . . . immemores fiiisse utilitatum 
suarum, nosque nulla alia re nisi honestate duci?' For dare (^'ut 
daret') see note to i. 527 : for Boo, G. i. 288. 

5-1 1. In this description of a tropaeum the trunk of a tree represents 
the body of the slain foe : the tela trmica (' headless shafts ') being his 
weapons shivered against the conqueror's shield. Juvenal (x. 135) speaks 
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of * tmnca tropaea,* * stmnps of trophies.' * Trophies (says Mayor ad loc) 
were borrowed by the Romans from Greece, and often appear on coins, 
always in the shape of the trunk of a tree with a cross-bar hung with 
arms.* sinistrae, cello, carry out the identification of the trunk with the 
body; cp. 1. i6 below, colic can hardly =' the sword-belt passed over 
the shoulder * (Con.) : but hanging the sword by such a belt is naturally 
described as hanging it * from the neck.* 

1 6. manibus, ablat. instrum. * My hands have made Mezentius this^— 
i. e. the ' tropaeum * which you see. For hio cp. ix. 481. 

18. 'Prepare (for) war in your hearts, and in hope forestall the fight;* 
cp. 1. 491 below. 

21. metu, causal ablat. with segnis — ' nor faint heart, fear-engendered, 
make you slow.' Gud. has *segnes,' and some editors take segnis as 
accus. plur. The orthography adopted in this edition (see Introd. Ill, pp. 
xlvi, xlvii) has in cases like this an advantage over that which confuses 
nom. sing, and accus. plur. 

33. Aoheronte sub imo, ' in Acheron below ; ' see note to vii. 557, and 
cp. * Manes sub imos ' 1. 181 below. For the thought cp. Hom. IL xvi. 674- 
675 ""Eofda k Topxvffovffi KoalyvtiTol rt Irai t€ Tufifiqf T€ ffrqky t€' r6 ydp 
yipas karl $av6vT0fy. 

37. a 8. egentem, with gen., cp. viii. 299. Virgil may be thinking of 
0vfiov bevofUvovs H. iii. 294, Oi^ t€v i€v6fAevov cvr* ^ tftpkvas ovre ri ftbos 
Od. iv. 264 ; or "Etcrop, efSos &piffT€, i^Axni &pa voW6v kMco II. xvii. 142. 
aoerbo, 'untimely,* as vi. 429 (repeated here). 

^. On the rhythm see Introd. IV, pp. liii, liv and note to iii. 74. 

35. de more, see note to iii. 65. 

42. quum laeta Teniret, * in her happier hour.' 

47. in magnum imperium, ' to win a mighty realm.' 

49-52. Mr. Storr well compares Tennyson, * In Memoriam,' vi : 
*0 father, wheresoe'er thou be. 

Who pledgest now thy gallant son; 
A shot ere half thy draught be done 
Hath stilled the life that beat from thee.* 
multum oaptuB, 'befooled by idle hopes.* foni et, cp. ii. 139, and the 
analogous construction ' nee longum tempus et . . . exiit * G. ii. 80 (see note 
ad loc). The phrase literally = * it is a chance, and he is making prayers.* 
nil lam . . . debentem, 'whose every debt to heaven is paid* — ^i.e. by 
having come to the worst fate he could. Cp. Soph. Aj. 589 (where Ajax 
tells Tecmessa not to adjure him by gods who have done with him), 'Ayav 
7€ \virf IS' oit Kd-roioff iy& Btois *Cls oifSkv dpK€iv etfi' 6(puX4rTfS Ire ; on which 
Prof. Jebb remarks that * this view of the give-and-take relation between 
gods and men was highly characteristic of ancient paganism :* adding (with 
reference to VirgiFs phrase cited in illustration), ' he was dead, and so his 
account with the gods was closed : he was quits with them ; they had done 
their worst.* 

54-57- 'Is this our retum, our looked-for triumph? is this my solemn 
pledge ? And yet not slain in flight by shameful wounds shalt thou behold 
thy son ; nor shalt thou, a father, pray for death because a son yet lives ' 
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(i.e. with disgrace), pulsnin » ' put to flight;* Pallas* wounds were all 
in front, showing that he had fallen honourably, sospite nato, abl. abso- 
lute. It is possible that optabis fanuB may »' wish that he were dead;* 
in which case the construction would be parallel to Juv. i. 69, 70 ' Occunit 
matrona potens, quae moUe Calenum Porrectnra viro miscet sitiente rube- 
tam ' (i. e. * viro sitiente, miscet ei '). 

59. deflevit (intensive 'de-*), of lamenting for the dead, vi. 220; cp. 
Lucr. iii. 907 ' At nos horrifico cinefactum te prope busto Insatiabiliter de- 
flevimus.* 

64-67. crates et feretmm (hendiadys), 'the bier of pliant osier.' 
molle, see £cl. ii. 50. tores, of the bier, as vi. 220; cp. iii. 224. agresti 
stramine, *on the rude litter* (* stra-men * « * that which is strown,* 
' straw *). 

68-71. *So, plucked by maiden's finger, lies a tender violet or drooping 
hyacinth, its bright hues yet undimmed, its grace unwithered still; but 
parent earth no longer gives it life and lends it strength.' Cp. ix. 435 and 
references there given. 

73. laeta laborum, * rejoicing in her toil ;' cp. 1. 416 below, x. 66^, 

81, 82. ' With hands fast bound behind their backs came captives, to be 
sent as offerings to the shade (of Pallas), and shed their blood upon his 
funeral flames.' The antecedent to quos must be supplied from manus, 
sc. 'eorum;* cp. iv. 597. oaeso sangnJTie » ' caesorum sanguine;' cp. 
*captivo sanguine* x. 520, 'mortali vulnere' xii. 797, 'curae mortalis' G. 
iii. 319. On the practice of human sacrifices see x. 519, note. 

85. aevo confeotuB, * worn with years ; ' see on Eel. x. 43. 

87. 'And flings himself to earth and grovels at full length * (in token of 
grief), terrae, perhaps dative «i' in terram,' as 'it caelo,' etc.: but it 
might be a reminiscence of locative ; see on G. ii. 290. 

89. bellator equus, G. ii. 145 ; so * venator canis ' xii. 751. The weeping 
of the horse is perhaps suggested by U. xvii. 426 sqq., where Achilles' im- 
mortal horses weep instinctively, i»&xyp €Lirdv€v$(p layres, at the death of 
Patroclus. Pliny, however (Nat Hist. viii. 42. 64), states as a fact or 
conmion belief that * equi praesagiunt pugnam et amissos lugent dominos, 
lacrimasque interdum desiderio fundunt.' 

93. versis armis, 'with arms reversed *—i. e. point downwards, as at 
modem military funerals ; in which also the riderless horse and sword, etc. 
of the deceased are familiar features : 

'But when the warrior dieth, ^ 

His comrades in the war. 
With arms reversed and muffled drum, 

Follow his funeral car: 
They show the banners taken, 

They tell his battles won. 
And after him lead his masterless steed. 
While peals the minute-gun.' 
(Mrs. Alexander, ' The Burial of Moses,' in ' Lyra Anglicana '). 

94. praeeesserat [MSS.], 'had advanced far,* i. e. 'had passed on.' Con. 
defends the v. 1. ' processerat ' [Gud.]. 
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97, 98. salve mihi (dativus ethicns), cp. x^ujP^ A«x T&bA xxiii. 19, etc. 
vale, the ' novissima verba ' at a funeral ; see vi. 231. 

loi. velati, 'arrayed* with olive-branches — ^i.e. carrying them in their 
hands ; ' non coronati ; nee enim lagentes decebat : sed omati et instruct! ' 
(Servius). See vii. 154 and note ad he.; and cp. Plant. Amph. i. i. 104 
*velatis manibus orant;* Ovid. Met. xi. 379 'velamenta manu praetendens 
supplice;* Tac. Hist. i. 66 (of persons imploring peace) *velamenta et 
infulas praeferentes ; * Liv. xxiv. 30 ' ramos oleae et cetera velamenta sup- 
plicum porrigentes.' veniam, 'grace ;* see on i. 519. 

102. The indie, iaoebant seems irregular in a dependent clause of oratio 
obliqua ; for it can hardly be accounted for here as an inserted observation 
of the writer. But sometimes, where a relative clause is equivalent to an 
epithet or definition, the indicative remains : e. g. Livy iii. 71.6* (Scaptius) 
infit annum se Lxxxiii™«™ agere, et in eo agro, de quo agitur ('the property 
in question *) militasse non iuvenem ; * Sail. Jug. 54. i * Metellus milites 
hortatur ad cetera, quae levia sunt, parem animum gerant;' ib. 63. i * C. 
Mario magna atque mirabilia portendi haruspex dixerat; proinde, quae 
animo agitabat ('his present designs'), fretus dis ageret:' and other ex- 
amples quoted by Kritz ad loc. So here corpore quae iaoebant » ' corpora 
iacentia. 

104, T05. aethere casBls, 'shorn of breath;* cp. ii. 85 : and for aethere 
of the atmosphere of earth see note to i. 457. sooeria, because Latinus is 
identified with his people. 

109. qui fiigiatis, consecutive, 'that thus you shun our friendship.* 

112. veni has double peculiarity, (i) indie, for conjunctive, (2) perfect 
tense instead of pluperfect. 'Nee venissem* would be normal ; *nec vene- 
ram,' a common change for rhetorical liveliness, as in ii. 55, G. ii. 133, etc. : 
nee veni marks still more clearly that his having come is a fait accompli. 
* I am not here without fate having appointed me an abiding-place ;* i. e. I 
would not have come (as I have), unless 

115. ftierat, i. e. 'on the day before.* huio, UiktucSk: the death that 
these slain have met. 

1 1 7-1 1 9. ' If he is now preparing to end the war by arms and drive the 
Trojans hence, he should rather have met me here in fight : then he of us 
had lived to whom heaven or his own stout arm had granted life.' The 
first hint of the single combat which is ultimately to decide the issue, 
deouit oonouTrere='decentius concurrisset;' see on iv. 19. hie telis, 
ablat. of circumstance — 'armed as I am,' 'just as I stand.* vixet«*vix- 
isset;' see on i. 201. 

122, 123. * Then Drances, old in years, and ever foe in thought and word 
to his young rival Tumus, thus spoke his mind in answer.' odiis, feelings 
of hatred ; orimine, the expression of them in word. 

1 26. iustitiae, .for thy justice : genitive of cause, on the analogy of 
Greek {BavyAiuv rwd rivos, etc.) ; cp. 1. 73 above and Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 84 
' neque ille Sepositi ciceris nee longae invidit avenae.' 

130. fatales, referring to 1. 112 ; 'your destined walls.' 

133- pace sequestra, 'with peace between them ;' 'sequester,* originally 
a trustee in whose hands disputed property was placed till the claims on it 
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could be adjudicated: so Plaut. Rud. iv. 3. 70 *Tu istunc (vidulum, the 

* treasure-trove ' casket) hodie non feres nisi das sequestrum aut arbitrum, 
Quoius haec res arbitratu fiat.* Cicero uses it for the depositary of money 
intended for bribery, either judicial or electioneering : e. g. Cluent. 8. 25 

* quo sequestre in illo iudice corrumpendo dicebatur esse usus ; * ib. 26. 72 
sequester et confirmator (guarantee) pecuniae;' Plane. 16. 38 'cuius tu 
tribus venditorem et corruptorem et sequestrem Plancium fuisse clamitas ; * 
ib. 19. 48 'per quem sequestrem, quo divisore corrupta sit (tribus).' In 
late Latin it is used for a ' mediator ' of peace ; a sense perhaps first sug- 
gested by Viigirs use of the word. See Ramsay on Cluent. 8. 25 (Clarendon- 
Press Series). 

136. actas ad sidera, * carried,' and so ' rising to heaven ;' cp. G. ii. 364 
*se laetus ad auras Palmes agit,' Ovid. Met. iv. 254 (of roots striking 
downward) * per glaebas sensim radicibus actis.' 

138L neo oessant, 'nor are they slow;' cp. vi. 51. 

141. * Which so late heralded Pallas victorious in Latium.' 

142-144. 'The Arcadians, rushing to the gate, catch up, as wont of old, 
their funeral torches ; the highway glimmers with a line of light, and parts 
the fields afar/ faces for lighting the pyre ; see on vi. 224: but the torch- 
light procession may have been a relic of the primitive custom of burying 
at night, rapiiere, perf. of rapid action. 

149. reposto, ' set down ' (of the bier). 

151. 'And words scarce won their way for grief at last' The allite- 
ration expresses pathos; cp. ii. 494 note, x. 821. 

152, 153. *Not such, my Pallas, the promise that you made me — ^the 
promise to trust yourself less rashly to the perils of war.' Most editors 
(including Con., Ribb., and Kenn.) seem to accept this interpretation in 
preference to that which puts a stop at parent!, and takes ut velles as 
optative (cp. x. 631) : for though the construction 'promitto ut ' is unknown 
in classical Latin, the sense here seems to require that ut velles should in 
some way be explanatory of promissa. Conington's refbrence to 1. 796 
below ('ut stemeret . . . annuit') is hardly to the point (see note adloc^ : 
but we might perhaps compare the ' appositional ' or * explanatory * use of 
'ut' in e.g. Cic. Leg. Man. 21. 62 * Quid tam inauditum quam equitem Ro- 
manum triumphare ? . . . Quid tam inusitatum, quam ut eques Romanus ad 
helium Dtiaximum pro consule mitteretur?' — where *ut mitteretur* is 
parallel to 'triumphare.' Servius mentions, and Madvig accepts, a v. 1. 

* petenti ' for parent! : and Peerlkamp conjectured ' precanti.' 

156-163. 'O gallant youth thus blighted in the bud I O cruel lesson of 
battle all too near I alas, for Heaven's deaf ear to vows and prayers ! How 
blest art thou, mine honoured spouse — blest in thy death, nor spared to see 
a grief like this : while I have overlived my span of years, to linger on a 
childless father (superBtes) t O, had but the Rutulians been whelming me 
with their spears, as I followed the friendly cause of Troy ! O, had I 
yielded up my life, and this train were bearing me, not Pallas, homel' 
propinqtd, because otherwise Evander would not have sent his son. sano- 
tissima, see note to v. 81. For v!o! mea fata cp. G. ii. 295. 

J65. sors !8ta> ' yon fate,' i.e. death which you Teucri are now reporting. 
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166-168. * But if untimely death was fated for my son, 'twill gladden me 
that he fell while leading Trojans against Latium, with many a Volsdan 
slain before.* iuvabit, Pal., Gud., b, c \\ * iuvaret ' Med., Rom., c 2. 

171. The repetition of Tyrrhenuxn takes the place of a copula; see on 
Eel. iv. 6. 

172. *They bring great trophies of slain foes, sent by your hand to 
death.* tropaea (sc. 'eonmi') qnos; cp. 1. 81 above. On the present 
dat see note to ii. 275. 

177-181. 'That I linger on the life I loathe now Pallas has gone, your 
arm is the cause — ^the arm that you see owes Tumus both to son and sire. 
This place alone is left you for your valour and fortune to fill. 'TIS no joys 
of life I seek — ^'twere wrong I should : I ask to bear joyous news for ray son 
to the shades below.' Evander only lives to claim from Aeneas his due of 
Tumus' life, and to be able to take good news (perferre, sc. 'gaudia') to 
Pallas in the underworld, meritis is dat. of indirect reference, tibi datiyus 
ethicus (or dat. conmiodi) with vaoat : for the doable dative cp. vi. 474. 
Manes sab imos, see above on 1. 23. 

182. miseris, see on ii. 268. 

185-187. pyras, according to Servius, are * the piles of wood,' rogos 
(1. 189) the same when burning, busta (1. 201) the same when burnt: but 
perhaps with Virgil they are poetical varieties of expression. For con- 
ditur in tenebras cp. ' conditus in nubem ' G. i. 442. 

189. deonrrere, 'marched round.' livyxxv. 17 describes a 'decursio 
funebris,' i. e. a march past of troops round their general's funeral pile ; cp. 
Tac. Ann. ii. 7. 4 (of Germanicus at the burying-plaCe of the legions of 
Varus) 'restituit aram, honorique patris princeps ipse cum legionibus 
decucurrit.' The custom is as old as Homer : cp. II. xxiii. 13 02 d^ rpb it^^ 
¥€icpibi¥ ktrpixas ffXaonxv fmrovs Mvpdfwyoi, 

194-196. igni, ablative, as G. i. 234: for the construction see notes to 
G. i. 430, Aen. viii. 178. ferventes, * glowing;' a stock epithet, less 
appropriate here than * fervidus axis * G. iii. 107. nranera nota, ' familiar 
gear' (cp. vi. 221), further defined as (dipeos and tela. 

197-199. Morti, 'to Death' — i.e. Oreo; cp. Liv. ix. 40 *eos se Oreo 
mactare dictitans turbavit ordines.' in flammaTn, 'over the flames;' cp. 
L 82 above, xii. 214. 

202. For the idea of turning the sky round see note to ii. 250, and cp. 
viii. 280. aptom, see on iv. 482. 

204-206. partim . . . partim distinguishes bodies buried on the spot, 
and bodies carried off elsewhere ; the latter either to neighbouring terri- 
tories or to Laurentum itself (iirbi). 

207, 208. cetera, sc. 'corpora;* que is explanatory; — 'The rest, an 
undistinguished heap of dead, they bum without rank or distinction.' 
niunero » ' position,' * dignity,' as G. iv. 227 (see note ad loc.) ; cp. the double 
meaning of our word 'account.* So Caesar, B. G. vi. 13 'hominum qui 
aliquo sunt numero et honore ' (of some account and position). 

211, 212. 'Sadly they gathered up into a heap the ashes and bones all 
mingled in the fires, and piled them up in a still smoking mound.' foeis 
are the remains of the ' crebri ignes ' (1. 109) : and Virgil apparently means 
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that the various heaps of ashes and bones were shovelled together and 
thrown up (ruebant, see on G. i. 105) into a heap : thus representing the 
process known as ' ossilegium/ 

. 213. praedivitis is not, as Servius thought, an 'incongruous' epithet; 
but points the contrast between past prosperity and present misfortunes — 

* Latinus' lordly town.* Gossrau, distinguishing * epitheta necessaria * and 
' ornantia/ classes it among the latter ; which (he says) though not necessary 
to complete the sense, yet give it additional point and clearness, ' ut plus 
videre videamiur adiecto adiectivo, quam omisso.* He further subdivides 

* epitheta omantia* into (i) 'proxima necessariis,* as presumably praedivi- 
tis here; (2) 'perpetua' or ' constantia,' as e.g. *crinitns Apollo,' 'pulcher 
lulus,' *spirantes aurae,' etc.; (3) 'otiose' or 'incongruous' epithets, e.g. 
'soporiferum papaver' iv. 486, * ferventes rotas' I. 195 above. 

233. obumbrat, 'screens him ; * cp. Liv. vii. 30. 9 'itaque umbra vestri 
auxilii, Romani, tegi possumus.' 

226. super, 'to crown all;' cp. vii. 462. 
227 sqq. nihil omnibus actum, etc. : 

' 'Tis idly spent, their toil and pain. 
Gifts, gold, entreaties, all in vain; 
Elsewhere must Latium seek relief. 
Or yield her to the Trojan chief* (Conington). 

231. deficit, 'loses heart;' cp. Cic. Att. i. 16. 9 (Watson, 8) 'ne una 
plaga accepta patres conscript! conciderent, ne deficerent.' 

232. 'That Aeneas comes hither by fate under clear will of heaven . . .' 
339. Aetda urbe, Arpi ; cp. x. 28. 

243. Biomedem, though found only in late MSS, seems preferable to 

* Diomede ' [b, c\ approved by Servius as a Greek accusative (Aio|ti}8ca, -17), 
and adopted by Ribbeck. It is indirectly supported by ' Diomeden ' [Med., 
Pal., Rom., Gud.], which is impossible metri gratia; final '-m' and '-n' 
being often confused, especially in accus. of proper names. Lachmann on 
Lucr. i. 739 approves it. 

246, 247. Argyripam, said to be from "Apyos twnw, Diomede was an 
Aetolian (1. 239 above), but married Aegialea, heiress of Argos. For 
helping Danaus in his war against the Messapi, he received territory round 
Mount Gaiganus in Apulia. lapygls is used loosely for 'Apulian;' 
lapygia being in another part of that district 

252. Satumia regna, 'realms where Saturn once was king;' cp. viii. 
519 sqq. 

255-257. violavimns, 'quasi sacros' (Servius); ' have desecrated ; ' cp. 
U* 277, 591. ezhausta, as in x. 56, suggests long endurance — 'all the 
long toils of war beneath Troy's lofty walls, the dead that Simois hides.' 

259, 260. vel Friamo miseranda is like Aeneas' language in ii. 6 * Quis 
talia fando, Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulixi Temperet a 
lacrimis?* triste Minervae sidus, 'the storm (lit. gloomy weather) that 
Minerva sent;' cp. iv. 578, zii. 451, G.i. 311 : and for the allusion, i. 39-41. 
Caphereus, a promontory in Euboea where many of the Greek ships 
-were wrecked on their return from Troy ; hence called ultor, ' avenging,' 

261-263* abaoti agrees with the general subject, which is subdivided 
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into MenelauB and Ulixes. diversum litiu, not^'diversa litora/ but 
(as iii. 4) ' a distant shore : ' so that it applies to each separately. Protei 
oolumnas is a curious expression for Egypt at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, on the analogy of 'Herculis colunmae,* the well-known 
' Pillars of Hercules ' (i. e. the Rock of Gibraltar and either Ceuta or the 

• Apes Hill • opposite) at its western end. For Proteusj the mythic king 
of Egypt, and the legends of Menelaus* visit to him after Troy, see Horn. 
Od. iv. 81 sqq., 351 sqq., Hdt. ii. 112 sqq., and Eur. Helena, ad usque, 
*all the way to;* cp. Hor. Sat. i. i. 97 'adusque Supremum tempus,' x. 96 
'via peior 'adusque Ban moenia piscosi:* and for * usque* with other pre- 
positions, vii. 289 (* ab usque *), and 1. 317 above (* super usque *). exsulat, 
'wanders in exile.* 

264, 265. The realm of Neoptolemus had been divided on his death ; 
see iii' 333 sqq- versos probably ='miitatos,* as in the phrase * vertere 
solum* (Cic. Phil. v. 14; Liv. iii. 13. 10; Juv. xi. 49), which- Cicero, Pro 
Caec. 34. 100, explains, 'solum vertunt, hoc est, sedem ac locum mutant.' 
The Opuntian Locrians followed Ajax Oileus (Iliad ii. 527 sqq.) to Troy, 
and post-Homeric legend took some of them to Africa after his death. 

266-268. ' (Why tell of these ?) Mycenae's lord, the leader of the mighty 
Greeks himself, died by the hand of an accursed spouse or ere he came within 
his hall : an adulterer lay in wait for the spoils (or ? ' spoiler *) of Asia.' 
prima inter limina is only a poetical expression for Agamemnon's death 
on reaching home, and need not point to any different version of the story 
from that known to Homer and Aeschylus, deviotam Asiam « < victoriam 
ex Asia reportatam * (cp. Prop. ii. 7. 6 * devictae gentes nil in amore valent *), 
and so, by a slight stretch of language, may suggest * victorem Asiae :' but 
the idea seems rather that A^sthus lay in wait like a robber for all the 
glory and spoil that Agamemnon brought home. For subsedit cp. Lucan. 
V. 226 'subsidere regnum Chalcidos Euboicae, vana spe rapte, parabas;' 
and (as a neuter verb) Cic. Mil. 19. 51 'nee eo in loco subsedit, 'quo ille 
noctu venturus esset ? * Conington's suggestion that * subsedit * = acted as 
c^cdpor (* supposititius,* i. e. the odd man who waits to fight the conqueror), 
and so 'took up the feud,' is ingenious but lacks authority: and, assuming 
this to be a possible nteaning, Aegisthus would more properly be said 

• subsidere Agamemnona * than * subsidere Asiam.* Servius approves a v. 1. 
' devicta Asia ' [Gud. 2, b 2, c], which would remove much difficulty; but 
Med., Pal., Rom., Gud. 1,^1 give * devictam Asiam.* 

269, 270. invidisse depends upon ' referam ' (1. 264) ; the construction 
being resumed after U. 266-268, which, if not actually parenthetical, yet 
(as Dr. Kennedy points out) stand to 11. 264-265 as if connected by 'cum.' 
The general sense is, * Why tell of Neoptolemus, Idomeneus, and Locrians, 
when even Agamemnon met with such a fate: — ^why tell that heaven 
grudged tny return?' Conington takes invidisse as infinitivus exda- 
mantis, ' to think that heaven grudged my return I * — ^but this seems foreign 
to the general tone of Diomede's speech, ut . • . vlderein=rd Kar€\06rTa 
ISctv, and corresponds to the accusative of the thing grudged, as in viii. 509, 
Eel. vii. 58 : the usual construction being * invidere ne,* as above 1. 43. So 
in Greek we find e.g. icwKdati rd Spav (Soph. PhiL 1241), and KtOSfacu . . . 
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11^ vphs &KKri\ow OaycTv (Eur. Phoen. 1268). ooniugiam=* coniugem/ as 
ii. 579. 

271 sqq. The story was that Diomede's companions, for insult to Venus, 
were changed into sea-birds (* Diomedeae aves '), which have been identified 
with puffins : Ovid's vague description (Met. xiv. 508) * Si volucrum quae sit 
subitarum forma requiras, Ut non cycnorum sic albis proxima cycnis,* might 
indicate any large gull, or wild goose. 

275. * Not less than this had I to lopk for from that very hour, when— fool 
that I was ! — I struck at forms divine, and profaned the hand of Venus with 
a wound.* haeo sdeo = * exactly this;* see on G. i. 24. iam=4Si7, as in 
^817 vakai, ijJiij r&rt^ ic.t.X. slperanda, see on Eel. vii. 26. For the allusion 
to Diomede and Venus see on x. 29. 

280. The genitive laborum is accounted for by memini (memini lae- 
torve = *laetus memini*) : but Virgil may have borne in mind the Greek 
usage referred to on 11. 73, 126 above. 

283, 284. qnantus . . . hastam, * how he towers with lifted shield, with 
what a ru^ he hurls his spear.* The attitude of striking at an enemy is 
here called 'rising up to (i. e. behind) the shield/ as in xii. 729, 'rising up 
to (i. e. striking with) the sword.* turbine, the rush (^tinj) of the spear ; 
cp. i. 45. Conington has a spirited paraphrase : 

* Myself have faced him on the field, 
And tried the combat's chance; 
I know the arms his hand can wield, 
The thunder of his lifted shield. 
The lightning of his lance.' 
286, 287. ultro, * even : ' i. e. beyond (over and above) the Greek inva- 
sion of Troy would have come a return invasion of Greece ; see note to ii. 
145, and cp. ib. 193. Note the change of tense in lugeret, ' would now be 
mourning.' 

288. quidqidd, accus. of duration (hp* oaov) : oessatum (est), imper- 
sonal. * Through all the long delay before Troy's stubborn walls, *twas by 
Hector's and Aeneas' might that Grecian success stood still, held back for 
ten long years.* 

290. For haeait cp. Lucan. vii. 548 'Constitit hie bellum fortunaque 
Caesaris haesit.* 

392. pietate, * pious worth ; ' see note to i. 378. 

295. m.agno bello, probably abl. = *de magno bello:' cp. a correspond- 
ing use of Greek genitive. Soph. El. 317 Kai SiJ a* kpwroj tow Kaaiyirqrov ri 
<f>]js, "H^ovTos 4 fiiWovTos ; It is also explained as dative (* for,* i. e. * with 
regard to '), or as ablative of circumstance = ' quum magnum bellum sit.' 

300,301. trepida implies confusion and hurry, as x. 283: 'soon as 
their minds were calmed and the storm of tongues was still.' praefatus 
divos, according to a common practice of Greek orators (e. g. Demosthenes 
at the opening of the ' De Corona '), and (as Servius says) of Cato and th6 
old Romans. Cicero (Divin. 13. 43) speaks of it as obsolete— *Tu si quid 
ex vetere aliqua oratione iovem optimvm maximvm . . . aut aliquid eius- 
modi ediscere potueris, praeclare te paratum in iudicium venturum arbi- 
traris?' 

VOL. II. Z 
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303, 304. ' I would, ye peers, that Lati«m's state 
At earlier time had claimed debate, 
Nor I been driven a court to call 
With foemen clustering round our wall* (Con.). 

vellem, 'I could wish* (or 'could have wished/ see on Eel. iii. 21). 

ftierat, 'it had been better' — i.e. at some time past; cp. 1. 115 above. 
305-307. importnnum, ' unlucky/ * ill-fated ; ' see on G. i. 470, and cp. 

xii. 864. .fati^nt» 'tire out:* for other uses see note to i. 316. For 

neo irioti, etc., Mr. Storr well compares Napoleon's saying of the English — 

* They do not know when they are beaten.' 

309. ponitS. apes .... a metrical licence unique in Virgil ; perhaps 
justified by the pause in sense, like the hiatus in i. 405. Horace has a 
short vowel before 'st ' three times — all in the 'sermoni propior* hexameter 
of his Satires, e.g. 'Saepj^ stilum vertas' i. 10. 72, cp. i. 2. 30, 71 : Virgil 
seems to avoid the occurrence of such a vowel at all before * sp/ • st,' * sc,' 
except in certain cases where it is lengthened in imitation of Homeric 
rhythm. See Introd. IV, p. liii, and notes to iii. 464, ix. 37. haee, sc. 
' spes : ' qiiam anffustft^ sc. * sit.' 

310, 31 [. oetera rerom might be taken as parallel to 'amara curamm ' 
Hor. Od. iv. 1 2, 19, ' opaca viarum,* and the like : but the order of the words 
suggests remm ruina '^ ' downfall of our state.* oetera then » * everything 
except hope' — i.e. all the practical part of our case. 'In what utter ruin 
all else lies crushed, 'tis all for eyes to see and hands to feel ' — i. e. your 
own senses are evidence, sunt omnia » ' est omnino ; ' cp. ' nota tibi ' i. 669. 

312, 313. plurima, /Atylcrri oSaa: 'all that valour at its best could be, 
has been ours : we have fought with all our kingdom's strength.' 

316-319. Tosco amni, Tiber; see note to ii. 781. super -000,110, 
' right up to and beyond : ' see on 1. 262 above. Latinus has a domain (Wftc- 
vos), long attached (antiquos) to the crown, stretching to the West (longos 
in oocasom) along the Tiber ; formerly occupied by Sicani (viii. 328, note), 
now by Aumncans and Rutulians. exercent, 'subdue;' cp. G. i. 99. 
pasoont, 'graze,' i.e. feed flocks upon; cp. the adj. *pascuus' (ager). 
Generally ' pasco ' is used with accus. of those who are fed, and abl. of 
that with or on which they are fed — ^with preposition if the place is specified 
—e.g. 'Pascitur in magna Sila' G. iii. 219, 'Saltibus in vacuis pascunt' 
ib. 143; cp. Aen. i. 164. TibuUus, however (ii. 5. 25), has *Scd tunc pas- 
cebant herbosa Palatia vaccae.' Martial uses * pascere ' with accus. in the 
sense of cultivating or enriching land— e. g. x. 58. 9 ' Dura suburbani dum 
iugera pascimus agri ;' ib. 96. 7 * Pascitui: hie : ibi pascit ager (' here we 
feed the soil, there it feeds us ')-— but this approaches nearer the ordinary 
meaning. 

325. possont, as above 1. ^01 ^^rXwaiv-—' caai bring themselves to.* 

329. navalia, 'stores' or 'gear;' not as in iv. 593, * docks.' maaos, 
' hands ' (i. e. men), as in the common English phrase. 

334* Viigil thinks of the Roman custom of sending the curule chair and 
robe of state to kings whom they wished to honour — e. g. to Syphax, Liv. 
xxvii. 4 'dona tulere togam et tunicam puipuream, sellam ebumeam, pate- 
ram ex quinque pondo auri factam.' 
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335. 'Take counsel for the common weal (in medium, cp. G. i. 127) and 
aid our broken fortunes.' 

336-342. 'Then Drances, hostile as before (idem, cp. 1. 19a above), 
whom Tumus* fame was ever goading with bitter pricks of sidelong envy, 
lavish of wealth and ready of tongue —but his arm was slow for fight — at 
council held a name of weight, and powerful in faction (his mother's noble 
rank gave him high descent, obscure was that he drew from his father) — 
Drances rose up, swelling and increasing their passions with these words.' 
obliqua, * indirect * or 'sidelong/ and so treacherous: cp. Ko^bv fikiv^iv,. 
and Hor. £pp. i. 14. 37 * Non istic obliquo oculo mea commoda quisquam 
. Limat.* For largus opum Con. well compares Lucan's description of 
Fompey (i. 131) *famaeque petitor Multa dare in vulgus, totus popularibus 
amis Impelli,* etc. — the idea in each case being that of influence gained by 
lavish expenditure, lingtta melior, sc. ' quam manu,* which is otherwise 
expressed by sed Mgida ballo deztera (sc. * erat ') ; cp. Tumus' retort, 11. 
378, 379. ftittills (i.e. *fud-tilis,' from stem 'fud-* of 'fundo *), originally 
of vessels that are easily poured out (' vasa futtilia *) ; then of a man who is 
'leaky,' cannot keep silence, and so weak, untrustworthy; cp. 'effutire* 
(from shorter stem * fu-,' Gk. x»-)f * to chatter.' 

342-345. rem oonsulis; so Cic. Att. ii. 16. 4 (Watson, 10) 'reconsulta 
et explorata ; ' Liv. ii. 28. 2 ' rem delatam consulei'e.' ' Consulere aliquem 
de re ' is more usual : but we also find a double accus., e. g. Cic. Att. vii. 
20. 2 'te id consulo ;' Plant. Men. iv. 3. 26 'ibo et consulam banc rem 
amicos.' ferat, 'suggests,' i. e. brings to us : cp. Cic. Fam, i. 7. 6 (Watson, 
26) ' quid res, quid causa, quid tempus ferat, facillime perspides.' mus* 
saxit, 'hesitate,' as in xii. 657; lit 'mutter,' as x. 454, G. iv. 186 (of bees 
humming). 

346-350. * Let him grant free speech and calm his swelling pride — he by 
whose evil auspices and unlucky mien we see that the sun of so many chiefs 
has set, and a city is plunged in grief For flatus cp. Ov. A. A. i. 715 
• Si tamen a precibus tumidos accedere flatus Senseris, incepto parce, refer- 
que pedem.' Eur. Orest. 700 (of waiting till the fury of a mob hais cooled) 
orav h* dvj7 wodr, Tvxois iiy avrov /Sf 5Ja;r Bffov $4Kus, For consedisse cp. 
ii. 624, ix. 145. 

354. nlliiis violentia^ i. e. Tumi ; see Introd. to book vii. 

3.s8, 359. cedat, remittat (conjunctives in petitio obliqua) define 
veniam ( = 'grace* or 'favour,* see note to i. 519) — 'beg him of his 
grace to yield, and waive his claim (i. e. of Lavinia's hand) to king and 
country.' 

360 sqq. Drances, having as yet only broadly hinted at Tumus without 
naming him, now turns round upon him with an open challenge. 

363. pignus, i. e. resignation of Lavinia ; see 11. 355, 356. 

365, 366. esae nil moror, ' I care not if I am,* i. e. I do not object to 
being 'invisus:* cp. Cic. Phil. xiii. 17. .^5 'nihil moror eos salvos esse et 
ire quo lubet.* Generally it =* do not care for' (i.e. dislike), or 'do not 
heed ; ' see on ii. 287. pulsus abi, ' own defeat ; * 'abire,' of retiring from 
a contest,' 'coming off' successful or the reverse; cp. v. 305, 314; Hor. 
Sat. ii. I. 86 'Solventur risu tabulae, tu missus abibis.' 

Z 2 
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369. dotallB regiU, ' the dower of a palace ; ' cp. it. 104. oordi est, 
* is dear ; * see on vii. 326. 

373-375. Btemamiir, ' are to fall * (hortative conj.) ; q). xii. 570. et 
iam ta, etc., ' and now do yon, if any might is yours, if you have one spark 
of native fire, look him that calls you (i. e. Aeneas) fairly in the fisure.' et 
iam seem better separated : but if written as one word (etiam), the meaning 
may be the same; see on G. iii. 189. Servius explains it as 'adverbium 
hortantis* with aspice : but it obviously emphasises tu in contrast to nos 
. • . stemamur above. 

377-379. mmpit voces, see on ii. 129. fandi .. . manxis, cp. 11. 

338. 339- 

381, 382. tuto tibi,dat. ethicus, as far as you are concerned: magiia» 
transferred from the antecedent verbis — ' that big talk you vent at will, 
while ramparts keep the foe at bay, ere yet the trinches run with blood.' 

383-386. solitum, cogn. accus. in apposition to tona eloqtiio; see on 
vi. 223. quando, etc. is of course ironical : 

• Then roll your thunders — 'tis your way — 
: And call me coward, as you may; 
You, whose strong hand has heaped the plain 
With trophied trunks and hills of slain ' (Con.). 

389, 390. ' Are we going to meet them ? Why so slow ? Or will you 
never show fight but in that windy tongue and in those flying feet? * Mavors 
s martial spirit or prowess; so^A/n/s in Greek, Aesch. Agam. 78*0 re 7^^ 
ycopds fcvcXdf . . . IffSvpefffivs, "Apffs 8* oitic Ivt x^P9t Eur. Phoen. 134 (of 
Tydeus) "A/w; 8* AlroiKdv kv ffripvots lx«- 

392-396. pulsus ego? refers to Drances* words, 1. 366. For Bitias and 
Pandams see ix. 672 sqq. 

399-402. ' " No hope in war.** Go, fool, and croak such bodings to Aeneas 
and your side 1 Go on, so ready to spread wild alarms, extol the strength of 
yon twice-conquered race, and disparage the cause of LatinusI* Tumus 
repeats Drances* words, 1. 362. cane, as often, of prophecy ; see on i. 124. 
capiti, viii. 570. rebus tids, cp. iii. 54: Tumus identifies Drances with 
the Trojan cause, turbare metu, ' to disturb with alarms : ' cp. i. 280. 

403-405. nunc, 'now, sooth :' a sarcastic reference to the report of Dio- 
mede*s unwillingness to fight the Trojans. 'You say that the victorious Greeks 
are now afraid ; 'tis as likely that rivers should flow backwards from the 
sea.* 

406-408. Tumus continues his sarcastic vein : ' Or (hear him) when he 
feigns to cower before my threats (U. 348, 357), a rogue's base trick, and- 
by talk of fear adds venom to his charge.' scelus, accus. in apposition to 
the sentence, as above 1. 383 ; see on vi. 223. I agree with Dr. Kennedy iir 
preferring his view (cp. ii. 125) to that which explains artifiois scelus as 
« * artifex scelestus,' i. e. Drances himself : for which cp. • scelus viri ' Plant, 
Cure. V. 2. 14; *hoc scelus ' (this villain) Ter. Phorm. v. 8. 85. absiste 
»'noli ;' cp. vi. 399, and see note to iii. 42. 

416. mihi, dat. ethicus : ' I hold him happy above others in his toil, and 
noble in soul.' For the gen. laborum, aevi cp. x. 666, and see note to 
G. i. 277, iii. 189. 



NOTES. 369-487- 341 

423. tempestas, cp. vii. 223: indeoores, ib. 231. 

425-427. 'Time and the shifting toil of chequered years 
Hath bettered many things: and many men 
Alternate fortune moving to and fro 
Hath cheated, or on Solid ground replaced' 

(Dr. Kennedy, slightly varied), 
labor, * work * or 'trouble/ is almost =fortuna : and it is doubtful whether 
Virgil intends any contrast between human efforts and chance. 

433. florentes aere, see note to vii. 804. 

438-440. *I will boldly meet him though he wear the semblance of 
Achilles' self, and don arms like his, the work of Vulcan's hands.' animis, 
abl. of circumstance, 'with courage;' cp. vii. 42. praestet, 'represent,' 
' exhibit himself as.' paria, sc. ' armis Achillis.' 

442-444. • 'Tis me alone Aeneas calls : I pray he call me still — I pray 
that if this mean Heaven's wrath, no Drances in my stead may pay the 
forfeit of death : or win the day, if it mean brave deeds and glory.' What- 
ever be the issue, says Tumus, he will abide it himself, vooat^' chal- 
lenges,' as G. iii. 193. vooet, luat, conj. in petitio obliqua after ore. 

447. niintius, 'news,' as iv. 237 ; cp. vii. 437, ix. 692. 

453. 'At once to arms they fain would fly; 

"To arms!" the youth impatient cry* (Con.), 
manu, pleonastic, as below 1. 505 ; see note to iv. 344. Here it suggests 
the notion of personal effort. &emit = ' shout for ; * cp. vii. 460. 

458. loquaoia, 'noisy; ' ' in quibus habitant cycni loquaces * (Servius). 

460. sedentes is emphatic : ' sit still, and prate of peace.' 

463. maniples [Pal., Gud. i] is preferred by Ribb. to 'maniplis' [Med., 
Rom., Gud. 2, bf c], to avoid four consecutive lines ending in ' -is : ' perhaps 
a valid reason, as Virgil is particular in such matters. 

464. Messapus, nom. for vocative; cp. viii. 77; Hor. Od. i. 2. 43 

* Filius Maiae ; * A. P. 292 ' Vos, o Pompilius sanguis ; ' and see * Manual of 
Comp. Philology' (3rd edition), pp. 117, 118. 

467. iuBso ( = ' iub-so *), an old future form analogous to faxo (* fac-so *), 
*recepso' (CatuU. xliv. 19), etc. See 'Man. Comp. Phil.* p. 221. It 
seems to have been regarded as, if not a contraction from, at least equiva- 
lent in meaning, to 2 fut. 'iussero;' cp. Seneca, Epist. 58 (vi. 6. 4) 'dice- 
bant antiqui si iusso, id est si iussero. Hoc nolo mihi credas, sed eidem 
Vergilio : " Cetera, quae iusso, mecum manus inferat arma." ' 

471,472. aoceperit, conj. with causal qui: 'blames himself for not 
having at once (nltro, sooner than he need, see on ii. 146) received Aeneas.' 
urbi, the king and people being identified, as above 1. 105. Mr. Storr 
appropriately compares Shakespeare's application of the names 'France,' 

• [England * to kings. 

473-476. praefodinnt, 'intrench,* 'ante portas fossas faciunt' (Servius). 
labor ultimus may = ' the extremity of distress,' cp. ii. 11 : but in this 
context the idea of 'work' seems more prominent— 'their mortal struggles' 
(Storr), or 'the last dread call* (Con.). 

480. On the hiatus tanU, 5ciUos, see Introd. IV, p. liii. 

487. iamque adeo, 'yea even now;' cp. ii. 567, v. 268, 864, viii. 585; 
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NOTES. 491-553- 343 

the notion of command implied in praemisit. logo superaiu, lit. 'getting 
across (the hills) upon the ridge * (local abl.)> tramite, see on G. i. io8. 
bivias, as being a thoroughfare, with a road in and out; cp. 'bivio portae' 
ix. 238. 

532-525. valles, nom. sing., tts in vii. 565, where there is a similar de- 
scription of a wooded gorge, fauces aditusque, hendiadys : ' a strait 
ravine gives scant apprioach.' maligni, see on G. ii. 179. 

526, 527. 'Above it, high upon the far hill-top, a table-land lies out of 
ken, a safe retreat.* The que in each case (speouliB sununoque vertioe, 
planities tutique reoeptus) is explanatory, receptus [Ribb. from Med. 
I, Pal., Gud., bf f], usually of the act of retreat ( * receptui canere,* etc.), here 
— a place of retreat or refuge. Con. adopts the v.l. 'recessus' [Med. 2, 
Rom.] on the ground that Virgil ' is hardly likely to have used a technical 
military term in an improper sense when an unobjectionable word was 
ready to his hand.' But the context is one in which technical military 
terms might well occur to him : while the sense here given to receptus 
is not so very far from its technical use of ' a place of refuge and rallying 
for an army.' Virgil, too, is apt to prefer unusual words or meanings when 
more obvious ones were ready to his hand. For speculis cp. £cl. viii. 59, 
and Milton's * specular mount * (Paradise Reg. iv. 236). 

53O1 531- regione viarum, see on ii. 737. iniquis, 'treacherous,' as 
being the scene of the ambush. 

537. iste, 'of which I tell you.' Wagner (Q. V. xix. 2) compares ix. 
139 'iste dolor' (quo me tangi cernitis); 428 'nihil iste nee ausus * (quern 
vultis intcrficere) ; xi. 165 *sors ista' (qua me afBictum videtis); x. 504 
*spolia ista* (erit, quum videbitis, etc.). The connection with the 2nd 
person in such cases is, as Wagner points out, ' paulo obscurior : ' i. e. in- 
stead of implying 'that which belongs to you,* it only implies ' that which 
you see, know, feel to be the case.' 

539. invidiam viresque is almost a hendiadys — 'hatred, and the power 
which caused it,' i. e. * hatred of his haughty power.' 

543. Virgil here seems to imply that as * Camena * is from an older form 
' Casmena,' so * Camilla ' is a form of an older * Casmilla.' Varro, L. L. 
vii. § 34 (ed. Miiller) quotes a line from Pacuvius* ' Medius ' (i. e. Absyrtus), 

* Caelitum Camilla exspectata advenis ; ' where, he says, it = • administra : ' 
and so, he adds, one of the attendants at weddings was called ' camillus ; ' 
and < Casmilus nominatur Samothrace mysteriis dius quidam administer 
Diis magnis.' He says that he has found the word in Callimachus, and 
believes it to be Greek. Perhaps both Varro and Virgil reflect some ety- 
mological fancy, which connected the Roman names 'Camillus' and 

* Camilla' with this Samothracian Hermes. 

545. nemorum, descriptive gen. after iuga longa — 'the lonely wooded 
ridge.' 

547. ftigae medio, see on vii. 59. 

550, 551. omnia . . . sedit, 'quickly he thought on every plan, and 
fixed on this at last.' subito implies tiiat his resolution had to be taken 
at once ; viz, that he found it hard to decide what to do. 

553- oocto, 'seasoned * or • hardened : ' cp. vii. 636 ; Juv. xv; 166 ' rastra 
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et sarcula tantum Assueti coquere;' Pers. t. lo 'coqaitar dum massa 
camino.* See also Bentley on Hor. i. 35. 39 in support of his emendation 
• recoctum * for * retnsum ' (ferrum). 

555. He fastens the child to the middle of the spear-shaft (mediae 
liastae) so as to be easily wielded and thrown (habilem, cp. i. 318, ix. 
305) — < binds her to its midmost shaft with balance true.* 

557-559. nemomm cultrix, 'dweller in the woodland;' cp. G. i. 14, 
tua tela, i. e. the ' hasta/ here spoken of as though it were a hunting spear, 
and so appropriate to Diana : ' *Tis to thy weapon she clings a suppliant, 
in this her flight from the foe.* The spear, Diana*s weapon, is only an 
incident in the dedication of Camilla to the goddess ; the ' dpnum Triviae ' 
(1. 566) being ' hastam cum virgine/ i. e. 'virginem hastae ligatam :' so that 
the words tua . . . fugit do not ' contain the dedication * (Con.), but point 
to an appropriate incident of it. 

562. sonuere undae, *loud roared the waters:* a graphic poetical 
touch, the effect of which is missed by interpreting it * echoed with the 
hurtling of the spear.' 

568, 569. feritate indicates the cause of the negative statement neo . . . 
dediBset (i.e. ' si accipere voluissent*> — * Nor would his savage nature have 
suffered him to yield' (to the restraints of civilised life, see on iv. 551). 
For manus dare cp. Hor. Epod. 17. i 'lam iam efhcaci do manus scien- 
tiae ; * Lucr. ii. 1043 * ludicio perpende, et si tibi vera videntur Dede manns, 
aut si falsum est, accingere contra.' pastonim, perhaps (as Con.) with 
montibus, cp. G. iii. 476 'deserta regna pastorum;' Lucr. v. 1387 *Per 
loca pastorum deserta atque otia dia : * et then couples the clause loosely 
to what has preceded. Others join pastorum aevum, ' a shepherd life ; ' 
in which case et couples pastorom and soils montibus, as epithets of 
aevum (pastorale et montanum) : cp. vi. 640 ' largior et lumine purpureo.' 
This suits the position of et better : nor does pastorum aevum seem a 
more questionable phrase than pastorum montes. And, as Con. admits, 
the position of pastorum shows that * it is meant rhetorically to colour the 
whole verse.* 

570, 571. liorrentia lustra, 'tangled lairs.* mammis et lacte, hen^ 
diadys : * with milk from the breast of a wild mare of the herd.* 

576, 577. orinali auro, see iv. 138. The tiger's skin could not well 
serve as a headband: but Virgil means that it was her only orna- 
ment. 

579» 580. tereti, perhaps 'shapely' and so 'well twisted,* for which 
sense Con. cites CatuU. Ixiv. 65 * tereti strophio lactantes vincta papillas.* 
Ellis, however, ad loc, citing Martial xiv. 66 to show that such breast-bands 
were sometimes made of leather, suggests that 'tereti' may — of smooth 
leather : so that possibly tereti habena =» 'with smooth leather thong,* agree- 
ably to the original force of the word ; see note to viii. 633. Strymoniam, 
a constant epithet : see Eel. i. 55, x. 59, G. iii. 345. 

590-592. haeo, Diana's bows and arrows, which she hands to Opis. 
violarit, above 1. 277. Tros Italusque, ' Trojan and Italian alike.* This 
virtually = Trojan or Italian: so that Servius* note (*sive eam Troianus 
interemerit sive ali^ui^ de Aenaeae auxiliis ') need not imply that he read 



NOTES. 555-^44. 345 

• Italusve/ which Con., on the authority of c only, prefers to Italasqae 
[Med., Pal, Rom., Gud.. ^]. 

593. nube cava, 'enfolding cloud;' cp. i. 516. 

595 » 596' levis demissa, * speeding lightly down ; ' cp. Eel. i. 60. Rib- 
beck from Med. has * delapsa : ' but Pal., Rom., Gud., c give demissa, and 
b * dimissa.* insonuit, • hurtled ; ' probably referring to the noise of her 
weapons. 

599-603. oompositi numero in tnrmas, 'arranged in troops;' cp. vii. 
698. fremit, of the tramp of horses : * All o'er the plain the prancing war- 
horse thunders, turning this way and that, as he chafes against the tightened 
rein : far and wide the field is bristling with steel, and flashing with uplifted 
arms.' In aequore, ager, oampi, Virgil (more suo) repeats the same 
idea in varied phrase : cp. i. 174, ii. 453, iv. 69. 

606. protendnnt longe, of spears in rest, projecting in front of man and 
horse : 

• With hands drawn back, they couch the spear, 
And aim the dart in full career' (Con.). 

612-617. 'Forthwith Tyrrhenus and gallant Aconteus charge furiously 
(conizi) with lance in rest, and, first to fall, come thundering to the ground, 
crashing and shattering each horse's breast: Aconteus from his seat 
(exoussus, cp. vi. 79), like lightning-bolt or heavy shot, is hurled afar, 
and scatters his life to the winds.* roinam, Med., Pal. i, Rom., Gud., 
b, c. * ruina ' Ribbeck from Pal. 2 — a reading which might easily arise 
from RUINA, as e. g. the v. 1. * cumulata morte * in iv. 436. perfraota nim- 
punt is a periphrasis for ' perfringunt ; ' cp. i. 26, ii. 169, vi. 310. 

619. reiioiunt parmas, 'sling their bucklers behind them,* i.e. to 
protect their backs in flight ; cp. * scuto reiecto ' (thrown back as a sign of 
friendship) Cic. Fam. x. 30. 2 (Watson, 135). The meaning * throw away ' 
will not suit here, for the Latins turn again directly to charge. 

622, 623. moUia oolla (sc. equorum), 'bending' or 'limber necks;' cp. 
£cl. ii. 50, G. iii. 204. penitus with referuntur, ' flee far away.' 

624 sqq. For this description of the alternate advance and retreat of 
successive waves cp. x. 289. soopulos supeiiacit unda, an inversion for 
' scopulis superiacit undam ; ' cp. ' socios circumtulit unda ' vi. 229. sinu, 
'curling wave;* cp. G. iii. 238. 

630. reieoti, 'repulsed:' armis terga tegentes being »'reiiciunt par- 
mas,* above 1. 619. 

632. legit virum vir, 'each picked out his man * (for single combat) ; 
a poetical application of the old military phrase ' vir virum legit,' of a 
particular kind of conscription (Livy ix. 39. 3, x. 38. 7), which Tacitus 
(Hist. i. 18) applies to Galba's adoption of Piso 'more divi Augusti et 
exemplo militari quo vir virum legeret.* 

641. armis from ' arma,' as iv. 11 ; see note ad loc, 

643. vulnera, Med., Pal., Rom., Gud., b, c [Vat. wanting] : see Introd. 
Ill, p. xlv. 

644. tantos in arma patet, ' so vast his martial mould * (Con., verse 
transl.), cp. 'quantus in clipeum assurgat' 1. 284 above. In his note, 
however, Conington renders ' so vast the front he presents to the weapons 
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of the enemy/ following Servius* explanation *tantam patebat in vnl- 
nera.' 

645. transfixa, middle: 'piercing through and through bends him 
double with pain * (dolore, see iv. 679, x. 863). 

649-651. ezserta^ middle, as i. 228, iii. 428, etc.; 'baring one breast 
for fight : ' cp. ' exsertae mammae ' (of Penthesilea) i. 492. rapit, * whirls.' 

654. fuglentia, 'shot in flight ;* see note to x. 418. 

660. pulsant, ' shake/ i. e. with their tramp along the river's bank (cp. 
vii. 701), not (as Heyne) by riding over its frozen surface, pictis, see vii. 
796, viii. 588. 

663. lunatifl peltis, cp. i. 490. 

665, 666. deiiois, aorist (or historic present) ; cp. II. xvi. 692 ''Ev^a rira 
nparrov, riva 8* vararov i^eydpi^as, lJaTp6K\us; Glytio patre, descriptive 
ablat. — * Cl3rtio natum;* or perhaps abl. absol., cp. iii. 614. apertnm, 

* unguarded.' 

669. Be in Tnlxxere versat, ' writhes upon his wound ;* see x. 488. 

680. pugnatori, (i) with cui='cui pugnanti;* i.e. a bull's hide was 
his dress in war (Con.) : (2) with iuvenoo, * a fighting (i. e. wild) bull/ 
which perhaps accounts better for the strong phrase erepta, and agrees 
with the reputation of Omy tus as a mighty hunter ; cp. ' bellator equus ' 
G. ii. 145, 'venator canis' xii. 751, and 'pugnator gallus' Plin. N. H. 30. 
15. 49, § 142. Elsewhere, however, the word (a rare one) is applied to 
warriors, e.g. Liv. xxiv. 15 'fortissimus quisque pugnator;' Sil. It xv. 595 
(of Nero the conqueror of Hasdrubal) ; cp. the Vulgate of £xod. xv. 3 (the 
Lord is a man of war) * Dominus quasi vir pugnator/ It is diflScult, if not 
impossible, to say for certain what was Virgil's meaning. 

682. sparus, according to Servius a 'rusticum telum/ as in the passage 
cited by him from Sail. Cat. xv. 3, where 'spari/ 'lanceae/ and *prae- 
acutae sudes ' are contrasted with * militaria anna.' In Sil. It iii. 388, viii 
521 it is a weapon of rude hunter tribes: in Liv. xxxiv. 15 it is used by a 
consul (Cato) to push back soldiers who break their ranks. A 'pike' 
perhaps suggests corresponding ideas, as a rude weapon. The word is 
obviously akin to Engl. * spear/ * spar/ Germ. * Speer,* * Sparren/ and Ital. 

* sbarra' (a bar, or rail) : and Corssen (' Ausspr.' i. p. 525) connects it with 
Gk. amiip-cj, d-ffvaip-ca^ Skt. * spar-aya-mi ' (vibro), * sphurami ' (mice, 
tremo), so that the original meaning would be something brandished or 
shaken. See also Curtius, * Gk. Etym.* § 389 (Engl. Tr. i. p. 358) s. v. 
tnrcdpej, 

684. ezoeptam, ' caught ' (as prey by a hunter, cp. vi. 173, etc.) : neque 
enim, etc. then accounts for it — 'for 'tis easy when a line is turned to 
flight ' (and all is confusion), ezoeptam traiioit, ' excipit et traiicit' 

687-689. vestra, i.e. of Omy tus and his tribe, whom she supposes to 
have threatened to drive the Volscians before them like game, nomen, 

* glory,' as iv. 94 (if ' nomen ' be there read). For manibiu refiBres cp. 
ii. 547. «. 742. 

692. sedentia, sc. 'equo,' 'as he rode.' 

695. eludit gyro interior, 'baffles by an inner (and so shorter) tiun,'so 
as to get behind him while he thinks he is pursuing her ; cpi v. 170. 



NOTES. 645-740. 347 

701. extremus, sc. *fallendo:' the Ligurians being proverbial for lying 
and deceit, which is as it were their life ; whence fallere by a kind of itapa 
itpoahoKlap for *vivere.* Cp. Cic. Cluent. 26. 72 'hoc sibi Staienus cogno- 
men (Paetus) ex imaginibos Aeliomm delegerat, ne, si se Ligurem fecisset, 
nationis magis quam generis uti cognomine videretur:' i.e. 'Ligur' and 
• Paetus * being two * cognomina * of the Aelia gens, the former would have 
seemed only too appropriate for such a scoundrel as Cicero is representing 
Staienus to be. See also 11. 715, 716 below. 

705. quid tarn egregiumP * A fine thing indeed!' cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 
283 (Orelli) *Unum ("Quid tam magnum?" addens) unum me surpite 
morti* — i.e. 'surely it's a small thing I ask.* 

708. 'Soon shall you know to whom vainglorious pride brings harm.' 
fraudem, Med., Rom., c ; * laudem ' Pal.* Gud, : Servius testifying to frau- 
dem as the old reading, ' nam fraudem veteres poenam vocabant ' (see note 
to X. 72). 

711. pura, 'blank' or 'unblazoned'»'parma alba' ix. 548, where see 
note. For purus see on Eel. ix. 44. 

714. fatigat, 'plies,* as i. 316. 

716. patriae artes, * your native guile ; * see above 1. 701. 

718. ignea, 'with fiery speed,' as 1. 746 below; cp. CatuU. Ixiv. 341 
'Flanmiea praevertet celeris vestigia cervae ; ' Pind. Isthm. 8. 37 (of 
Achilles) X^/P°' "Apd r* hakiyKioy ar^poiraial r Ak/a^ wo^Sw, 

721. The hawk is sacer ales as an augural bird ; 'whom augurs love.' 

728. incitat [Med., Pal., Gud., d'] is in sense preferable to 'iniicit' 
[Forb., Goss., Con., from Rom., e] ; 'iniicere stimulos' (not *iras ') being, 
as Ribbeck notes (ProU. p. 368), the natural expression. Ribbeck approves 
Heinsius' conjecture 'incutit;' an improvement, no doubt, upon 'iniicit,* 
but unnecessary. The only reason for rejecting incitat is the close proxi- 
mity of susoitat: but as in each word both accent and metrical ictus 
emphasise the Jirsf syllable, no disagreeable repetition of sound is produced 
on reading the line ; and the case does not seem to call for either conjec- 
tural emendation or neglect of superior MS. authority. 

731. nomine quemque vooans, * extrema necessitas indicatur * (Servius). 
This description of Tarcho recalls Thucydides' account of Nicias before the 
final sea-fight at Syracuse (vii. 69. 2) — aZOis rStv rfMripdpxav Iva iteaarov 
dy^tc6X€i, rrarp6$€v t« knovofxd^ojv Koi aifTobs dvofiaarl teal <pv\i)V — or Homer's 
picture (II. iv. 23 1 sqq.) of Agamenmon encouraging his followers : the 
language being perhaps suggested by Agamemnon's instruction to Menelaus 
in II. X. 67 : 

^^Yfto 8* y ie€v lyaBaf ital iypfiyopBai AveaxOi, 
iraTfi6$€v ix y€V€^ 6vofia(wy dvdpa ticourroy, 
vAvTas KvSaivtay, 

732. o numquam doUtnri (sc. 'dedecus'), 'hearts that will never feel ; ' 
an allusion, probably, to Roman conceptions of the Etruscan character. 

735. quo, 'to what end,' as ii. 150. 

736-740. ' Ay, quick as you are for nightly feat^ of love, or when the 
crooked pipe proclaims some Bacchic dance, stand waiting for the feast and 
cups upon the well-laden board— your joy and pleasure this! — till seers 
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with fayouring voice proclaim the rites, and fat bumt-ofFerings call you to 
the forest depths/ exspeotate [Med., Rom., Gud., b, c : Vat., Pal., want- 
ing] is an ironical imperative — stand waiting for the feast, instead of fight- 
ing. Forb., Gossr., Con. adopt 'exspectare ' (from a late MS.), which must 
depend upon segnes : the sense then being, ' but you are not slow for Love 
... or to wait for the feast.' curva tibia, apparently a 'pipe fitted with a 
horn bending upwards ;* • comu adunco tibia* Stat. Theb. vi. lao. 

741. mozituras, 'ready to die,* see on G. iii. 501 : et ipse, as well as 
his men. 

746-750. igneoB, see above 1. 718. partes rimatur apertas, ' searches 
for an unguarded spot,* the throat apparently being selected : see on G. i. 
384. exit, * avoids,' * baffles ; * on the construction see v. 438. 

751 sqq. From Homer, U. xii. 300-207, ^^ volana being a translation 
of {nf/ivirijs, 

758. exeznplum eventumque, ' prowess and success.* 

761. • Then Arruns, doomed to fate, all cunningly with poised spear keeps 
compassing swift Camilla's path, unmarked by her (prior, cp. Eel. ix. 54), 
and tries his readiest chance' (of wounding her). fortunains#caip<$v, cp. 
xii. 920. 

766, 767. Partly repeated from v. 441 . improbus - * restless,' • untiring ' 
(see note to G. i. 119) — 'for ever brandishing his deadly spear.* 

770, 77 1, quern pellis, etc., * who wore a cloth on which were brazen scales 
like feathers, and golden clasps.' senis squamis, descriptive ablative. For in 
pliimam cp. vi. 4a 'excisum latus rupis in antrum.* The Parthians cased 
their horses in chain armour — imros Karacppateros, 

772. femigine, here of dark blue or purple ; see on G. i. 467. 

774. erat. Con., Ribb., from Med, b ; • sonat ' Forb., Gossr., from Gud., 
c ; Vat., Pal., Roul wanting here. Thus the MS. evidence is very defec- 
tive, unless the affinity of Gud. to Pal. (Introd. II, p. xxiv) may be taken 
into account in support of its reading : ' sonat ' finds a parallel in L 652 
above ; but perhaps a copyist's recollection of that line may have led to 
its insertion here ; and the imperfect erat, on the other hand, looking at 
the context (tegebat . . . torquebat . . . coUegerat), seems here the 
more appropriate expression. Con. follows Forb. in giving to arcoa 
the unparalleled meaning 'quiver,' to avoid the alleged discrepancy 
between comu and aureus. But is there any such discrepancy? comu 
= 'a bow* (e.g. Eel. x. 59), as being often made of horn (so *ferrum,* 
'plumbum,' etc., or in English 'iron,* 'the lead,' 'copper,' etc., become 
names of objects usually made from those materials) : but it does not 
therefore follow that 'aureum comu* would be an unnatural expression, 
aureus, however, need not mean more than * gilded ' or 'adorned with gold ;' 
and may have been suggested by Homer's description (II. iv. iii) of a bow 
of horn with gilded tips. 

775. ohlamydem sinusque, hendiadys : 'The rustling folds of his linen 
cloak.' 

. 777. 'With broidered vest and trews of foreign garb.* piotus acu, ix. 
582. barbara, cp. 'barbarico' ii. 504 and note ad loc. Trousers were 
Oriental and despised by Romans: hence 'bracatus* as a contemptuous 
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epithet, *o bracatae cognationis dedecus" Cic. Pis. 23. 53; 'Bracatonun 
pueri * Juv. viii. 234 : cp. Tacitus* account (Hist. ii. 20) of Caecina giving 
offence in the Italian towns *quod versicolori sagulo, bracas barbarum 
tegmen indutus, togatos alloqueretur.' 

778-782. 80 ferret suggests display; 'to flaunt herself in golden spoil.' 
The mixture of feminine with warlike motives is very happily touched in 
this description of Camilla, venatrix, 'keen in the chase.* caeoa, 
* blindly/ i. e. careless of the danger ; so incauta in the next clause. 

785 sqq. Apollo had a temple on Mt. Soraote, at which certain Faliscan 
families called Hirpii (Pliny vii. 2) or Hirpini (Varro apud Serv.) offered 
annual sacrifices, walking barefoot through burning embers. 

786-788. * Whom we above all men (primi) worship, in whose honour 
(oui, cp. G. i. 14) the heap of blazing pinewood bums, while we thy 
votaries, by faith upborne, walk on thick-strewn embers through the very 
fire.' multa * denotes the thoroughness of the ordeal * (Con.). 

793. ingloriuB, because no honour (though no discredit) was to be 
won by killing a woman : see on ii. 583. 

796-798. ut . . . stemeret, at videret are appositional or explana- 
tory of the ideas of 'favour,' 'gift,* implied in annuit, dedit; see above 
on 1. 152. patria alta, 'his stately home;* cp. ix. 697. 

801-804. aurae, the ' wind ' or * rush * (^ir^) of the spear, exsertam, 
see on 1. 649 above, alte acta, 'driven deep ;' cp. x. 850. 

809-813. ille, as X. 707, G. iii. 425. sequantur, conj. in virtual oratio 
obliqua, * before (he thinks) the darts can reach him.* remuloens, a rare 
word, apparently suggesting the act of slackening and bending the tail 
under the body — * dropping his lithe tail.* 

819. purpureoB, 'bright;* cp. i. 591. 

820. unain is almost an indefinite pronoun, 'one of her companions;' 
common in Livy (not in Cicero) with partitive genitive, and from the time of 
Plautus and Terence in more colloquial Latin— e.g. Ter. And. i. i. 91 
'forte nnam adspicio adulescentulam,* where it is virtually an indefinite 
article, like its derivatives 'un,' 'uno,* etc. in modem Romance languages. 
See 'Manual of Comp. Philology,* p. 26 (3rd edition). 

821. 822. qiiicum, the older form of ablative, seen in *qui-ppe,* 'quin' 
(qui ne), etc.; either locative in form (quoi) or abl. increased by «, like 
Greek tovtcji, ovroiai, etc. Here it answers to fem. ablative, partiri, historic 
infinitive representing the imperfect of habit; cp. iv. 421 for both con- 
struction and thought here. 

826. suooedat, petitio obliqua after mandata. 

828-830. non sponte fluens, 'sinking perforce;' cp. G. iii. 524. ex- 
solvit se corpore is usually explained, on the analogy of 'teque isto 
corpore solvo* iv. 703 and certain passages in Lucretius (i. 810, iii. 597, 
696), of the soul escaping from the body : but what is then the point of 
toto corpore ? May not Virgil be reflecting Homer's XiJto yoivara, etc. — 
i.e. the gradual relcucingoi the limbs as death creeps on? This would 
agree better with the inmiediate context, and with the expression toto 
corpore : nor would the use of Lucretian phrases in a different connection 
be any difficulty — see on Eel. x. 54. Translate : * Her whole frame slowly 
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grows relaxed and chill ; her languid neck, her head that feels the grasp 
of death, she, droops to earth, as she lets go her arms.' For relinquens 
[Med., Pal., Gud., b, ^], Ribbeck adopts ' relinquunt,' on the authority of 
Probus (testified by Servius), a variant which, be argues, could not have 
arisen from the easier relinquens or ' reliquit ' [Rom.]. 

835. crndeBoit, 'grows hotter;' see on G. iii. 504. 

836. iam dudum, *all the while,' 'now for some time' — i.e. while all 
this was going on — ^not, like woAa*/ ' long ago.' See note to ii. 103. Tri- 
viae custos, ' Diana's sentinel ' (Con.), i. e. Opis. 

839. mnloatam [Med., Pal., Rom., Gud., b, f] = * beaten,' 'overbomci' 
' multatam ' (Forb., Gossr., etc.) «> ' punished.' ' Mulco ' and ' mulcto ' (or 
' multo ') are origioally parallel forms to which usage has attached different 
meanings: so e.g. *quis,' *qni;' *ne,' *non' (ne unum); U, 6 in Greek. 
From English Mr. Storr cites 'travail' and 'travel,* •queen* and 'quean,' 
* spirit ' and * sprite : * and others will readily occur. 

843. desertae, 'in solitude;' cp. ii. 714. 

845. reliquit [Med., Rom.] may perhaps be preferred, as a 'difficilior 
lectio,' to ' relmquet ' [Pal., Gud., b i,c], which agrees better with erit and 
patieris, below: but the choice seems hardly so cleax as most editors 
suppose. 'She hath not left you dishonoured' — having already (1. 591 
above) provided for avenging Camilla. 

854. laetantem animiii [Med.] is so much more appropriate than 
'fulgentem armis' [Pal., Rom., Gud., byC] that, despite the authority of 
Con., I follow Ribbeck in allowing internal fitness to counterbalance MS. 
authority. 

857. tune etiam, etc., 'shall such as you (lit. 'even you') fall by 
Diana's shafts ? ' Opis grudges him the honour of such a death : cp. Stat. 
Theb. X. 908 (Jupiter addressing Capaneus) * Quaenam spes hominum 
tumidae post proelia Phlegrae ? Tune etiam feriendus ? * 

860 -86 a. 'And drew it at full stretch, till the curved tips met together, 
and she touched at once the arrow's point with her left hand, and her 
breast with the bowstring and her right.' aequis, virtually adverbial, » 
'pariter;' manibus being subdivided into dextra and laeva. Cp. 
Homer's description of drawing a bow sojthat the arrow-head comes up to 
the bow (and to the hand which holds it) :— "EA^e 8* 6/iov yKwpiSas t* 
Xaficijv teal vevpa /3<$C(a' Hftvf^y filv f^iv viKa^J^Vy rS^qt di ai^pov (IL iv. 

133). 

864. una . . . que, ' at the same time that.' 

870. 'And captains borne astray, and troops left all forlorn' — i.e. 
deprived of their disiecti duces. 

882. tuta domorum, ' the shelter of home ; ' see note to i. 42 a. 

886. ' Of those that keep the gate with their swords and those that rush 
upon them ' — i. e. those who have got in repelling their friends who try to 
force a way in after them. 

888-890. urgente ruina, ' one falling on another ' — * ruina alionim alios 
uigente:' cp. ii. 653. inunissis, etc.. 'some with blind haste and 
loosened rein dash headlong on the gates and stubborn (duros obiioe) 
doors.' 
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893. monstrat ' prompts ; * cp. ix. 44. 

897. nuntius, 'news;* cp. ii. 337. implet, 'engrosses* (Storr). 

904. apertos, ' unguarded ; * eg A. 748 above. 

907. nee longis passibus, 'no long space.' The plural is used col- 
lectively, with an adjective denoting an attribute applicable only to the 
collective SGDs^\ cp. 'longos annos* x. 549; Tib. i. i. 2 '£t teneat culti 
iugera magna soli.* 

915. moenia valiant, 'entrench their lines;' i.e. a temporary fort or 
camp. 
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LIBER DUODECIMUS. 

TumuSi now the only hope of the Rutalian cause, agrees to meet Aeneas 
in single fight ; Latmus, on the other hand, being willing to make a treaty 
and give Lavinia to Aeneas. The arrangements for the treaty are con- 
cluded, Aeneas and Latinus ratify it with an oath, and the combat is about 
to begin (11. 1-215) • when the nymph Jutuma, Tumus' sister, instigated 
by Juno (11. 134-160), incites the wild ]^utulians to break the truce. A 
m:iUe ensues, in which Aeneas is wotmded and retires; while Tumus, 
making no attempt, as Aeneas has done, to keep the peace, deals great 
havoc among the Trojans (11. 216-332). Aeneas, miraculously healed by 
Venus, returns to the fight to seek Tumus ; but Jutuma, acting as her 
brother's charioteer, evades his pursuit (11. 333-499). After great slaughter 
on both sides (11. 500-553), Aeneas threatens Laurentum itself (11. 554-592) : 
Amata commits suicide (1. 595) : and Tumus, his better self and soldierly 
instincts reasserting themselves, rushes to save the city by claiming the 
combat with Aeneas (11. 614-696). He has forfeited sympathy by his 
former • violentia :* but the spirit in which he at last resolves to meet his 
fate (11. 665-695) compensates for much that has gone before. The re- 
mainder of the book (11. 697-952) is occupied with the duel: Jupiter 
reconciling Juno to the fate of Tumus, and forbidding Jutuma from further * 
interference (11. 791-886). 

The frequency of supernatural intervention is a noticeable feature in this 
book (e.g. 11. 222 sqq., 411, 468, 544, 784-787), due perhaps (as Con. 
remarks) to imitation of Iliad xix-xxii, where such interventions become 
more frequent as the story draws to its catastrophe. In the suicide of 
Amata (11. 595 sqq.) we may trace the influence of Greek tragedy; while 
Jutuma, like Camilla, is apparently Virgil's own conception. 

1-4. in&aotos, cp. x. 731. promissa, see xi. 434-444. se signari 
oculiB, 'that all eyes are on him.' ultro, *in spite of all' (these dis- 
couraging circumstances) ; cp. ix. 127. 
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5. ille is by some compared with x. 707, etc. (see note W loc,) ; by others 
with the * anticipatory * use of x. 198. But with its use here we may better 
compare i. 3 (see note), v. 456, ix. 477, 796, x. 385 : in all which passages 
a certain life and vividness is added by the pronoun, scarcely capable of 
representation in English. Here, e.g., the force is little more than that of 
• saucius quidem * — * wounded though he be.* See Wagner, * Quaest. Virg.' 
xxi. § 8. 

6, 7. oomantes oervice toros is usually explained as » ' comas in torosa 
cervice:* cp. CatuU. Ixiii. 83 *Rutilam ferox torosa cervice quate iubam/ 
toros is no doubt a natural expression for swelling muscles (cp. G. iii, 81) : 
but as the general idea of bulging or protuberance gives rise to such other 
uses as that of a cushion or bed, a knoll or hillock (v. 388), swelling banks 
(vi. 674), etc., it is possible that by oomantes toros Virgil may simply 
mean * toros comarum ' — the swelling, bulging mane of the lion — without 
any reference to the muscles of the neck itself. The 'comantia coUa' of 
1. 86, cited as parallel to oomftntes toros, is really a much simpler and 
more obvious phrase, latronis, 'hunter,* so called because he besets the 
lion's path like a 'brigand* or * robber* (the ordinary meaning). There is 
an older use of the word for a hired soldier or mercenary (Gk. Xarpis, 
Xar/}€vccy), e.g. Plant. Mil. Gl. i. I. 74, 76 : the transition from which to 
a guerilla and bandit is natural enough. 

11-15. in Tumo, abl. of circumstance, • where Tumus is concerned:* 
see note to Eel. viii. 83. conoipe, * seal ; * a technical term for the use of 
formulae of oaths, adjurations, etc.: so 'iusiurandum,' ' vadimonium,' 
*preces concipere.* 

16. crimen oomm-une, 'the charge against us all* (i.e. of unfaithfulness 
and cowardice). 

33. neo non, etc., 'Latinus too has gold and a heart to give it.* For 
animus = * generosity ' cp. Cic. Q. F. i. i. 3. § 10 * Allienus noster est, quum 
animo ac benevolentia, tum vero etiam imitatione vivendi ;* and the phrases 
• magni animi,* ' parvi animi,' of liberal or mean persons respectively. 

25, 36. sine me, etc., ' let me utter these hard sayings without disguise, 
and yourself lay this to heart.* hanri, lit. * drink in ;' cp. i/x$dKK€o Ovuf 
frequently in Homer. 

38. oanebant, see on ii. 124. 'That was the burden of gods and men 
alike.* 

31. genero: arma. The hiatus is justified by the pause in sense; see 
Introd. IV, p. liii. 

33. primus, * before all.* 

34. bis, in the battles of books x. and xi. urbe, abl. instrum., ' by our 
city.* 

41, 43. si . . . prodiderim, * if it be that I have betrayed* {idv vw vpottr 
Sdaicoj). Latinus is afraid that he may have already sealed Tumus' fate by 
thus resisting destiny. 

45. dividit, 'parts' (from you); cp. iii. 383. 

46. exsuperat, i.e. like flame: *the more it swells, the fiercer bums 
beneath his healing touch.* medendo, see notes to EcL ixi 24, G. ii. 239. 

47-49. 'Soon as. his words found voic^, he thus began;* cp. iv. 533. 
VOL IL A a 
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optime, 'good sir* (ironical). letnmq,ue, etc., 4et me barter life for 
fame ' (or * redeem my fame by death ') ; see on v. 330. 

52» 53. 'No goddess mother will be near him now to wrap his flight in 
mist with a woman's care whfle she hides herself in baffling shades.' 

55. moritara> * with death in view.' The thought of suicide is in her 
mind, and this is her dying appeal. Ribbeck's conjecture, 'monitura/ is 
very infelicitous ; see footnote to Introd. p. xliv. 

57. honoB is sometimes explained as* 'feeling for' (Gk; oZ&Sw), on the 
analogy of * gratia ' vn. 401. But such use of the word for a moral quality 
(like 'pudor*) is unexampled: and it is better to translate 'if you care 
ought for Amata's honour' (or 'good name'). 

63, 63. simiil, 'with you.' lamina, 'light of day;' cp. iv. 45a, and 
the Homeric Xc/vciir ^dor j^cAioto. 

64-69. 'Lavinia heard her mother's voice, her glowing cheeks bedewed 
with tears : deep crimson blushes set her all aflame and mantled o'er her 
burning face. As when some hand hath sullied Indian ivory with bloodred 
staiii, or when white lilies blent with many a rose seem red : such hues the 
maiden's face displayed.' 

72-74. 'Let no tears, O mother mine, nor such ill omen attend me to 
the battle's stubborn fray ; for Tumus is not free to put off his death.' 

78. non . . . agat is either potential ('he may nof), or optative ('may 
he not ') ; not prohibitive (* let him not '), though practically equivalent to 
a prohibition : see notes to G. i. 456, iii. 435, and cp. note to Eel. ix. 6. 

81. Wagner begins the apodosis at rapidusque. But he alleges no 
strict parallel for an apodosis beginning with 'que,' as xi. 912 need not be 
taken as an apodosis at all. In the examples alleged from prose authors, 
Forcellini says the reading is uniformly doubtful. Wagner succeeds in 
showing that the copula generally, 'et,' 'ac' ('atque'), and 'que* is often 
used when quick or close sequence or even simultaneity is intended, e. g. 
after the words 'vix' and 'una' (Aen. ii. 692, xi. 864). But he does not 
produce a single passage, except that before us, in which a true apodosis is 
required because a true protasis introduced by an unmistakeable conjunction 
like * quum ' or 'ubi ' has gone before. See Wagner, ' Var. Lect.' in xi. 912, 
xii. 81 ; * Qu. Virg. ' xii. 15, xxxv. 6 [E. P.], 

84. anteirent, conj. after consecutive qui — ' to match the whiteness of 
the snow, the swiftness of the wind.' 

85, 86. 'Around them stand the busy grooms patting with many a stroke 
their sounding chests and combing the mane upon their necks.' plaima, 
cp. G. iii. 186. eavis suggests the hollow sound made by the hand ; cp. 
ix. 808. 

87-91. sqoalentem, 'rough ;* see note to G.'ii. 348. oriohaloo, 'yellow 
copper ' or ' brass,' the 6p€lxa>Jfos of Hesiod and the Homeric hymns (see 
Liddell and Scott, s. v.)* The Latins, from a false etymology, often spelt it 
'aurichalcum,' and consequently conceived it to be a mixture of gold and 
brass : this spelling being required e. g. by the metre in Plant. Mil. Gl. iii. 
I, 66, Pseud, ii. 3. ai, and adopted by Pliny, N. H. xxxiv. 2. Virgil herc^ 
and Horace (A. P. 202) restore the right spelling, but retain the short 
antepenultimate ('ozlchalcam') which the Plaatine passages exhibit, as 
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might be expected in an unaccented syllable of so long a word, albo, 
•pale.' aptat habendo, 'fits for wear;* see on Eel. ix. 24, G. ii. 239. 
oomua, of the plumes standing out in different directions from the helmet 
— * his red homed crest.' For the prosody ensemque see Introd. IV, p. liii, 
and note to iii. 464. ipse, *with his own hand.' 

92. ezin, Rom., b,ci* exim* Ribb. from Med. (as also vii. 341, viii. 306; 
cp. Lucr. iii. 160, and Lachmann, p. 148), but the ordinary spelling is 
justifiable, columnae, Med., Rom., b 2, c: * colunma ' (ablat.) Ribb. from 
Gud., b I. Vat., Pal., are wanting here. The ablat. is accepted by Con. 
as the rarer use, and as supported by the testimony of Arusianus (circ. 
495 '^•^•. author of a rhetorical work * Exempla Elocutionum ex Vergilio, 
Sallustio, Terentio, Cicerone '). 

94. trementem, proleptic, cp. iv. 21 — 'shook it till it quivered.' 

97-100. da stemere, see on i. 66. seniiviri, 'unmanly;' cp, iv. 215, 
vibratos, etc., 'curled with hot iron and reeking with perfume.* Cp. 
Cicero's taunt of the consul Gabinius (Sest. 8. 18) 'unguentis affluens, 
calamistrata coma;' and the Puritan description of King Charles I. in 
Macaulay's ballad of ' Naseby : ' 

'And the Man of blood was there, with his long essenced hair, 
And Astley and Sir Marmaduke and Rupert of the Rhine.' 

1 01, 102. * Such madness sways him ; his features all ablaze shoot 
sparks; fire flashes from his eager eyes.* 

104-106. Repeated almost verbatim from G* iii. 232-234; see note ad 
loc. 

108. acuit Martem is probably a figurative expression for 'parat 
pugnam:' cp. 'Martem accendere' vi. 165, * Martem fatigant' vii. 582, 
' movent in proelia Martem ' ib. 603, * Martemgue cientes ' ix. 766. Others 
explain it 'kindles his martial spirit;' cp. xi. 374, 389, and the phrases 
'acuisse furores' vii. 406 (not much of a parallel), 'acuunt iras' 1. 590 
below. Virgil is perhaps thinking of Homer's iyelpo/Atv it^hv "Aprja II. 
ii. 440. 

118. focos et aras, hendiadys, 'altars of burnt-offering to the gods 
whom both adore (oommunibus, cp. viii. 275). focus = *a place of 
burning * (cp. xi. 212), and is almost synonymous with ara. 

120. The MSS. have 'velati lino:' but most editors accept the testi- 
mony of Servius for limo, the 'apron' worn by sacrificing priests; so 
called, according to Servius, from its waving purple border (*lima pur- 
pura '), but more probably « ' limus cinctus,' * a waistband ; ' ' limus * being 
an adjective = * across * or * slanting,' whence * limis (oculis) spectare,' Greek 
Xo£dv fiKiir€iyt 'to look askance,* Ter. Enn. iii, 5. 53. No custom of 
wearing linen is recorded that would justify the MS. reading. 

121. pilata must = * armed with pila ('javelins'), the characteristic 
Roman yveapon (G. i. 495), and is probably a<rare or obsolete term revived 
by Virgil, only one other passage ^Mart. x. 482 * pilata cohors') being cited 
for its use. Servius quotes Varro to the effect that it=' in close column* as 

- opposed to ' agmen quadratum.' 

1 29. spatia, the ' ground ' marked out for each body of men. 
131. studio, 'in their eagerness.' efCtLsae, sc 'domibus.' 

Aa2 
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134. The Alban mount, abont fourteen miles south of Rome, was after^ 
wards the scene of the • Feriae Latinae.' 

139. Conington thinks that Virgil makes Jutuma ' a presiding nymph of 
lakes and rivers generally : ' but the words sta.gni8 quae fluminibusque 
praesidet are only a poetical description of a water-nymph, like ' decus 
fluviorum * below, 1. 142. There was a lake of Jutuma near the Fons Nu- 
mici (vii. 150) : and Ovid (Fast. i. 463) implies that there was some pool 
or water in Rome sacred to Jutuma — • Te quoque lux eadem, Tumi sorer, 
aede recepit. Hie ubi Virginea Campus obitur aqua ;* cp. ib. 708 * lutumae 
lacus.* The similarity of names may have led Virgil to represent her as 
sister of Tumus : and Ovid would naturally accept this on his authority. 

143-145. deous fluvionxm, 'pride of all streams;' cp. ix. 405. ut, 
'how.* izLgratum, • thankless' — i. e. to those who have entered it. Juno 
implies that the favours of Jupiter are &Zoipa ISapa. 

148. oedere res, ' that success should attend.* 

153. praesentiua, 'more effectual;' cp. G. iii. 458. 

155. honestum, • comely,* as x. 133, G. ii. 393. 

161-164. The plural nom. reges has no verb, being immediately sub- 
divided into two singular nominatives, each with its own verb ; cp. xi. a6i. 
Macrobius (Sat. vi. 6) notes it among Virgil's innovations ' quod de duo- 
bus incipit dicere et in unum desinit *. ' but the idiom is as old as Homer, 
e. g. Od. xii. 73-101 02 Z\ Bvoa (rK6w€\oi, 6 fxlv oifpaydv €{fpbu iKavti k.tX 
. . . rdv 8* €TffMV ffK6n€\ov K.r.\, Transl. : * And now the chiefs came 
forth, Latinus of majestic frame on four-horse chariot borne, his gleaming 
brows girt by twelve golden rays, emblem of his ancestor the Sun ; Tumus 
with two snow-white steeds.* solis avi need not be inconsistent with vii. 
47 sqq. (where Latinus is son of Faunus the son of Picus, and great- 
grandson of Satum) : for Circe, daughter of the Sun, was fabled to have 
been in love with Picus (see note to vii. 189), and Faunus may have been 
represented aes their offspring. The Sun would then be Latinus' great- 
grandfather on the mother s side, Satum on the father's. 

165. orispans, 'brandishing,* here denotes the mere carrying in the 
hand ; cp. i. 313, from which this line is repeated. 

169. piira in veste, 'with unspotted robe;' see note to iv. 518. 

173-175. 'They tumed their faces to the rising sun, and strewed salt 
barley cakes, scoring with the steel the victims' foreheads, and pouring 
libations on the altar.* • For conversi ad solem cp. viii. 68, and Soph. 
O. C. 477 Xocty x^^"^^^ (TT&vTa rrpos vpdmjy tat. conversi, middle ; see on 
. iii. 438. For fruges salsas see ii. 133; and for the sacrificial procedure 
generally, vi. 245 ; Hom. Od. iii. 445 (Merry) ; and Liddell and Scott, s. w, 
dvapx^ffOai, Harapx«x0ai: libant, i. e. ' libando sacrant.* 

179, 180. iam melior, 'more favourable now' (than heretofore), tor- 
ques, see on iv. 369. 

181, 183. * Ye springs, too, and floods I call, ye powers of heaven above, 
whate'er ye be, and every god that haunts the dark-blue sea.' religio, 
* binding power * (see on G. i. 270), here abstract for concrete, * quicquid re- 
ligiosi est.' Cp. Agamemnon's appeal (II. iii. 376 sqq.) to Zeus, the Sun, 
Rivers, Earth, and the powers below : and for the invocation of springs* and 
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streams, Cic. N. D« iii. 30, 52 ' itaque et Fontes delubram Maso ex Corsica 
dedicavit et in augurum precatione Tiberinum, Spinonem, Almonem, No- 
dinum, alia propinquonim fluminum nomina videmas.* 

183-186. * If haply victory shall pass to Tumus.* cesserit, cp. iii. 297. 
rebelles (' renewing war ') is pleonastic with arma referent ; cp. ' retro 
referri* G. i. 200. 

187. nostrum is.predicate : * if Victory wills the day to be ours.* Mar- 
tem, * fortune of "war;! as in the phrase * aequo Marte pugnatum est.* 

i92-i9>4y- ' My gods, ^ly worship will I bring; let sire Latinus still hold 
sway, still bear his an^iept rule : the sons of Troy shall build me a town, 
and fair Lavinia grace it with her name.' 

198-201. genua duplex, Phoebus and Diana. lanus presided over 
treaties, sacraria, ' the shrine of grisly Dis/ i. e. his abode or realms : cp. 
Stat. Theb. iii. 246, where Jupiter calls heaven *Arcem banc aetemam, 
mentis sacraria nostrae.* sancit, * ratifies/ and so ' enforces by his bolt ; ' 
cp. Liv. xxiii. 8 ' sanguine Hannibalis sanciam Romanum foedus.' medics 
ignes, ' this altar-fire between us.' 

203, 204. irolentem, like Mvra, * of my own will,' if I can help it. 
effundat gives the noti9n of melting — * though it melted eartl) into sea 
in one common deluge, and blended heaven with hell.' 

206-211. ut, 'as surely as.' imo stirpe, see on G. ii. 379. posuit, 
' has lost ;' cp. viii. 329. dedit ^estare, see note to i. 66. 

214. in flammam, cp. xi. 199. viscera here probably »' the entrails' 
(exta). 

216-218. iamdudum, 'all the while/ — i. e. while these preparations 
were being made ; cp. xi. 836. tum magis, sc. 'miscentur ; ' * the more so, 
when on nearer view they see them ill-matched in strength.' non viribus 
aequis seems rightly explained by Wagner as ablat. of quality « ' viribus 
impares : ' though Conington will not admit the appositeness of his quo- 
tation from Tac. Ann. i. 13 'Tiberio nulla vetus in Arruntium ira; sed di- 
vitem, promptum, artibus egregiis et pari fama publice suspectabat.' Cp^ 
also Aen. iii. 61 8, vi. 640. 

219-221. adiuvat, sc. *motum animorum.' It seems unnecessary to say 
that progressus Turnus « • progressio Tumi:' for the sense is that 
Tumus himself, instead of inspiring confidence, increases their dismay. 
tabentes ('wasted'), Ribbeck and most editors from c and some later 
codices: 'pubentes' [Med., Pal., Rom., etc.] having no point here. 

227. haud nescia rerum, * knowing well her task.' 

229. talibus, * such as we are,' i. e. their equals in strength. 

231, 232. omnes is predicate. ' See ! these Trojans and Arcadians are all 
their force — these, and yon men of fate, Etruria foe to Tumus.' fatales 
appears an ironical allusion to the oracle which bade the Etmscans choose 
a foreign chief (vii. 502) ; which oracle, Jutuma implies, will be a false 
guide. The Etruscans hated Tumus for sheltering their tyrant Mezentius 
(viii. 493). 

233. 'Scarce have we a foe (for each), did we meet them with half our 
force.' (altemi, lit. ' every other man of us '). habemus denotes a fact. 
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the proportion between the two armies ; oongrediamur, the contingeRcy 
of a battle. 

334-337. 'Aye, Tumus' name to heaven shall rise. 
Devoted to whose shrines he dies. 

On lips of thousands borne ; 
We, as in listless ease we sit, 
To foreign tyrants shall submit. 

And our lost country mourn* (Con.). 
axis, dative ; cp. xi. 440. per era, see on G. iii. 9. lenti, see on Eel. 
i. 4, For arvifl, Med. i, Gud. give * armis ;* cp. i. 550. 

24a, 343. precaatnr infeotam, 'pray the truce had ne'er been made;* 
cp. for construction x. 503. infectam is a negative, not a privative 
word: its meaning therefore is 'not done,' rather than * undone* in the 
sense of cancelled. 

345-350. *To this Jutuma added yet a sharper spur, and sent in heaven 
a sign, most potent of all that wrought with cheating omen on Italian 
hearts. Jove*s golden bird aloft (volana) in the ruddy sky was chasing 
river-fowl and all the feathered crew in noisy crowd: when suddenly he 
swooped upon the stream, and gripped a lordly swan with his rapacious 
clav^.' litoreas aves are swans : cp. the original in Homer, II. xv. 690 
•A\X* Aar dpviOoJW 'H€TfrprStv altrbs alOotv "^EBvos i<f>optidrcu vorafibv irApa fio- 
cicotuvSMW, and Aen. i. 393 sqq. The 'cycnus excellens' betokens Tumus. 

353. oonvertunt (damore fiigam, ' wheel screaming round ;' cp. v. 582, 
viii. 3 16. 

358. axpedinnt maniusi, 'make ready their hands* (for fight); cp. 
' arma expedient* iv. 593, and Sail. Jug. 105. 4 * igitur se quisque expedire, 
arma atque tela temptare, intendere;* where Kritz explains * se expedire 
est se accingere ad pugnam, omissis et abjectis iis, quae impetum impedire 



359-361. hoc erat, like Gk. ^v dpa^ referring back to the time of prayer; 
cp* ii. 664. aooipio, sc. ' omen.' improbus, * rapacious,' as above 1. 350 : 
Aeneas being the eagle. 

363. penitos profando, * far away over the deep ' (abl.) : or * into the 
deep ; ' cp. G. ii. 290, and ' penitus in nubila ' above, 1. 356. 

367-369. sonitnin, etc., 'the whirring cornel hurtled through the air, 
nor missed its mark. No sooner done, than rose a mighty cry : confused 
was all the crowd, and hearts grew hot with wild alarm.' cunei, properly 
of the rows of spectators in a theatre ; cp. v. 388, 340, etc. 

370-273. ut forte, &s (tvx*v, 'as haply stood;* cp. v. 339. tmatot, 
fiia iroXko^, cp. Aesch. Ag. 1455 'Idt, loD vapayovs *E\iva Mia rds wokXds, 
rds vdw irokKois Yvx^' 6kiaaff* trwb TpoUf. 

373-376. ' One of these, a handsome youth in glittering arms, the spear 
struck full in the waist, where the belt rubs against the belly and the buckle 
grips its meeting edges ; right through his side it passed, and stretched him 
on the yellow sand.* horum unum takes up the construction of * hasta 
volans,* interrupted by another sentence, sutilis probably denotes a leather 
belt with metaJ plates stitched to it, such as ladies wear now. laterom 
luncturas, according to Con., are 'the ribs:* but Virgil has obviously in 
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mind Iliad iv. 13 J, where Athene directs Pandams* arrow aimed at Mene- 
laus, 5^1 ^wrriipos 6xr}fs Xpt^crcioi ci&v(xov kq\ 5iirX<$os ^ffirrero 9&pri^, 

279-381. caeoi, 'blindly:' q>. ii. 357. hino . . . inundant, *on the 
other side comes a deluge of Trojans/ etc. pictis armis, xi. 660. 

283-286. diripuere, 'they have stripped the altars,' i.e. of the charred 
brands and fire for extempore weapons ; cp. v. 660. ferrous imber is 
from Ennius: cp. Milton, 'Par. Lost/ iii. 324 * sharp sleet of arrowy 
showers/ and Gray, * The Fatal Sisters/ stanza i : 
'Now the Storm begins to lower, 

(Haste, the loom of Hell prepare,) 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air.* 
ferant, 'they sweep off;' cp. Eel. ix. 51. fooos, 'braziers.' infeoto 
foedere (see above on 1. J43), ablative absolute: — 'Latinus takes his 
outraged gods, and leaves the truce unmade.' 

289-292. regem, * a " Lars/' or petty prince of Etruria ' (Kenn.). On the 
construction avidus oonfiindere see Eel. v. i. adverse proterret equo« 
etc., ' startles by riding at him (equo, abl. instr.) : back springs Aulestes, 
and stumbles, poor man, in the altars behind, falling head and shoulders 
upon them.' 

294. trabali, 'vast as a beam' and so 'ponderous:' cp. i Sam. xvii. 7 
* the staff of his spear was like a weaver's beam.' 

296. ' He has it now : a better victim this for the mighty gods.' ' Habet ! ' 
or hoc habet I was the exclamation over a gladiator wounded to death ; 
cp. Ter. And. i. i. 56 'certe captus est; habet!' melior, i.e. than sheep 
or oxen: cp. Ovid. Fast, vi, 163 (of a pig sacrificed for a child) 'banc 
animam vobis pro meliore damns ;' and for the converse idea, Aen. v, 

483. 

300. oooupat OS flammis, 'dashed the flame into his face ;' cp. x. 699. 

305. pastorem, pri^aque, etc., see note to x. 734. Wagner (Q. V. 
xxxiv. 2) says of Such combinations that, by interposing a copula between 
things not distinct or at all events not opposed, you gain an apparent 
weight for the second, because the very use of the copula seems to imply 
that it is something more than has been already said. 

309, 310. See x. 745, 746, from which the lines are repeated. Ribb. from 
Pal. here reads ' conduntur : ' but Med., Rom., Gud., 3, c give clauduntur, 
as in the other passage. 

311. inermem, ' unarmed/ to show his peaceful intention. 

314-317. faxo, see 'Manual of Comp. Phil.' p. 221 (3rd ed.). haee 
saora, the solemnities of the truce, by which Tumus was bound to fight 
Aeneas : ' these rites have now made Tumus mine.' 

319-322. *Lol on the chief (viro, dative) a whizzing shaft came flying- 
sped by what hand, who drove it whirling home, no man could tell ; what 
chance it was or hand divine, that gave such glory to Rutulians.' turbine, 
of the 'rush' of a missile, cp. xi. 284. From 11. 797, 825 below it may be 
inferred that a mortal hand drew the bow, but Jutuma instigated the 
archer; as, e.g. Athene instigates Pandarus to shoot at Menelaus, Iliad iv. 
93 sqq. 
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337. molitur, * takes the reins in hand/ The word is found with accus. 
of the instrument handled ('fulmina* G. i. 329, 'bipennem' G. iv. 321, 
*ignem' Aen. x. 131), the material work produced (*arcem' i. 424, * mures' 
iii- 133* 'classem' ib. 6), or the effect produced (*iter* vi. 427, *viam' 
xt 477, 'letum' xii. 852); the prevailing notion being that of labour or 
difficulty. Connected with the same root (originally mar) are *m61a,' *a 
mill,' 'molestus/ and 'moles' (for change of quantity cp. *sedile,* *sedes'): 
the latter of which words, though usually implying huge bulk, sometimes = 
'difl&culty :' e. g. Aen. i. 33 ; Liv. xxv. 11 (Hannibal before Tarentum) 'via, 
quae in porttmi per mediam urbem ad mare transmissa est, plaustris trans- 
vehans naves hand magna mole ; ' Tac. Ann. xiii. 35 * sed Corbuloni plus 
molis adversus ignaviam militum quam contra perfidiam hostium erat.' The 
charioteer Metiscus was with him (1. 469 below) ; but Tumus in his ardour 
takes the reins himself. 

330. raptas ingerit, ' snatches up and pours spear after spear upon the 
flying foe:' repeated from ix. 764. The spears must be lying at his feet 
in the chariot. 

' 331-336. *As when at furious speed along cold Hebrus* stream the 
bloody War-God clashes his shield and, kindling strife, lets loose his 
maddened steeds : they on the open plain outstrip the winds, while Thrace 
to its utmost bound groans beneath their trampling feet; around move 
gloomy-browed Affright, and Wrath, and Guile, the god's attendant train.* 
inorepat, Pal., Gud., b ; Servius ; • intonat * Med., Rom., c : cp. Sil. Ital. 
xii. 684 (of Hannibal) * clipeoque tremendum Increpat, atque armis imitatur 
murmura caeli.* The attendants of Mars are suggested by Iliad iv. 440 
^^iyi^ T* ffi\ ^6$os Mai "E/ms dfiOTcv fA€fiavid, "Apcos dvdpo(f>6voio tecuriyyfiTrf 
kraptj Tc. Thrace is the 'terra Mavortia* (iii. 13): so Chaucer in the 
'Knightes Tale' (Palamon and Arcite) 1. 1964, speaks of 
'The gret temple of Mars in Thrace, 
In thilke cold and frosty region, 
Ther as Mars hath his sovereine mansion.' 

344, 345. paribus armis, the two brothers being equipped alike, oon- 
ferre and praevertere, poetical infin. of purpose (see note to i. 527) after 
the previous clause. Con., less probably, makes them depend on paribus, 
'arms equally fitted for fighting on foot or horseback ;' cp. Ed. vii. 5. 

351* 353- 'Tydides paid him another price for his daring deed ; and now 
he looks no longer for Achilles' steeds.' alio pretio, i. e. death. 

357. deztrae, etc., 'wrenched the sword from his hand and dyed its 
bright blade deep in his throat.' 

364. 365. stemacis, ' restive,' ' apt to throw;' cp. 'cap-ax,' 'vor-ax,' etc. 
Edoni, * Thracian ' (a tribe on the Strymon). 

370. adverse curru, * as the chariot drives against the wind.' 

371, 372. spumantia frenis, • foaming at the bit ;' cp. iv. 135. animis 
frementezn, * shouting in his pride.' 

374-376. retectum, 'exposed.' degustat, 'grazes;' cp. Iliad iv. 139 
'AnpoTaroy 8* dp* di'ords iwiypcaf/c xp^ <pon6$, 

379. rota et aads, hendiadys^. * the wheel with onward speeding axle.' 
386. 'Supporting each other step with a long spear.' altemo8,i.e. of 
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the wounded leg. gressus, cognate accus. ; cp. Sil. Ital. vi. 79 < Lapsantes 
fultum truncata cuspide gressus.' 

388. *And bids them use the speediest remedy,* lit. *way for help* 
(dative). 

389. seoent, conj. in petitio obliqua after posoit. 
394. dabat, ' offered/ as Gk. khldov, 

395-397. * But he, to postpone the fete of a dying parent, preferred to 
learn the virtue of herbs and the healing craft, and to practise in obscurity 
an art unknown to song.* depositi, according to Servius, because dying 
men were laid upon the ground before the door, in hope of some passer-by 
being able to do something for them : cp. Ov. ex Pont. ii. 2. 45 * lam prope 
depositus, certe iam frigidus, aeger Ser\'atus per te, si modo server, ero ; ' 
Cic. Verr. ii. i. 2 'itaque mihi videor magnam et maxime aegram et prope 
depositam reipublicae partem suscepisse.' prof arret, cp. Hor. Od. i. 15. 
33 *Iracunda diem proferet Ilio Matronisque Phrygum classis Achillei.' 
mutas, as opposed to augurium oitharamque ; so Cicero (De Or. iii. 7. 
a6) calls sculpture and painting ' mutae artes ' in contrast to oratory. 

400-404. ille anticipates Bonior; see on x. 198. *He, the aged leech, 
with dress girt up and twisted back in doctor-fashion.' Paeonium (IIcuaN 
vlw) is trisyllable ; see vii. 769. trepidat expresses the fussy activity of 
old lapis ; soUicitat, his fumbling action. 

405-410. 'No happy chance directs his hand; no aid his patron god 
bestows : louder and louder on the plain swells up the savage din, and 
nearer comes the ill. E*en now they see the air all thick with dust ; horse- 
men ride up, and spears rain thick amid the camp ; and dismal rings the 
shout of men that fight and fall in stubborn fray.' horror, of sound, as 
ii. 301. stare, * a mass of dust ; * see note to vi. 300. 

41a, 413. dictamnum, 'dittany;' mentioned by Cicepo (N. D. ii. 50. 
126, following Arist. H. A. ix. 6. i) as a herb sought by wounded goats in 
Crete. puberibuB, etc., ' a plant with growth of downy leaves and bright 
purple flower.' 

417-419. hoc, etc., 'with this she tinges water poured out in a bright 
caldron.' panaceam (iraK AjcuoBai), a healing herb or anodyne, in Greek 
ma^oKtlay v&yaiets (neut. of vavcuefis:), and vdva{. Lucr. iv. 124 has *panaces' 
(nom. plur.), 'all-heal :' see Munro, ad ioc. 

420-424. fovit, 'bathed,' as x. 838; cp. G. iv. 230. quippe, 'in very 
truth,* cp. i. 59, and Cic. Mil. 12. 33 'movet me quippe lumen curiae I' 
novae rediere in prlBtina, ' returned afresh as before ' (lit. to its former 
state). 

425. properate, 'bring quickly;* cp. G. iv. 171. 

427-429. arte magiatra, *my master-skill;' cp. viii. 442. maior, i.e. 
* quam ego : ' 'Some higher power, some god, is working here.' 

430. incluserat, *at once encased; ' cp. viii. 219. 

43^-434- habilis, 'fitted to;* cp. i. 317. armis, from 'arma;* *he 
clasps Ascanius in his mailed embrace : * cp. Tac. Hist. i. 36. 2 * ut quemque 
affluentium mill turn aspexerant, prensare manibus, complecti armis;' and 
for an analogous figure, Cic. Att. xii. 35 ad fin. * te vehementer rogo, ut 
hanc cogitationem toto pectore amplectare.' oscula, 'lips,' as i. 356. 
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435-437. ▼emm, *real/ 'honest toil,* as opposed to that which 'beats 
the air.' defensnm dabit, ' shall defend yon well ; * see on i. 63. inter 
praemia, 'amid rewards,' i.e. where they are to be fonnd: * where high 
guerdons may be won * (Storr). 

443, 444. Anthensqud, see Introd. IV, p. lii« and note to ill. 464. 
oaeoo pulvere, ' blinding dust ;' cp. iii. 303 * caeca caligine.' 

450-455. ' He flies, hurrying his dark lines upon the open plain. As 
when a storm bursts forth, and clouds sweep landward o'er the deep ; the 
hapless rustics quake with fear, afar foreboding ill : 'twill root up trees, 
and lay the com, and make the land a waste : before it fly the winds and 
waft its roaring to the shore.' Atrum, of the distant appeanmce of the 
host: cp. vii. 466, 525 ; Hom. II. iv. 281 A4?ok It it(iKi\u>v mtcival iciwuro 
<p6Xayyti Ewiycai. abrupto, middle ; see on i. 246 : and for aidere cp. 
». 259, G. i. 311. 

457. ouneiB ooaotia, 'forming wedge-like columns;' see vii. 509 for a 
difiierent sense. 

464. morti, probably dative 'of moticm to* (cp. ii. 398, x. 555): though 
the phrase ' stemeret morte ' xL 796 suggests the possibility of morti here 
being an archaic ablative (as 'sorti* G. iv. 165); and some so-called 
examples of this dative probably are ablative, e.g. 'leto' viii. 566, x. 319, 
'somno' G. iv. 432. 'Terrae,' however, in x. 555 must be dative ; and the 
comparison of * fimdat humi ' i. 193 suggests that the idiom arises from the 
dative in its early locative sense being transferred (as e. g. the locative abl. 
G. i. 430, etc.) to the expression of direction towards ; cp. "AiSt vpoicapat. 
The construction in Latin is as old as Plautus, who has (Capt. Hi. 5. 34) 
' atque ob sutelas tuas te morti misero : ' cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 49 * si quis 
casus puerum egerit Oreo.' 

465. pede aequo, 'foot to foot;' cp. 'haeret pede pes' x. 361. con- 
gresBos is aorist:-' those who meet him,' and there is virtually no tense 
distinction between it tmd ferentea ; the two (as Mr. Storr points out) 
being » * nee comminus nee eminus pugnantes.' 

468. virago, 'warlike maid:* used of Pallas by Ovid ('belli metuenda 
virago ' Met ii. 765), and Statins (' regina bellorum virago * Silv. iv. 5. 23) ; 
of Diana by Seneca (Hippol. 54) ; and of a stout serving-maid by Plautus 
(Merc. ii. 3. 78 ' ego emero matri tuae Andllam viraginem aliquam '). It 
is not, as sometimes supposed, a longer form of 'virgo,' but a formation 
from *vir,' analogous to *farr-ago,' 'aur-ago,' the termination (connected 
with *ago*) implying 'composed of* or 'made like to.* See Coissen, 
' Ausspr.' ii. p. 520. * Virgo' is referred to another root; see Introd. p. 
viii, note i. 

469, 470. media inter lora, ' between the reins,' which are passed round 
his body, temone, for the whole chariot : Metiacoa would be flung out to 
the side or behind, not, as Con. seems to think, on to Xhtpole between the 
horses. 

475-47 7> nidia, * nestlings ; ' cp. G. i. 414. atagna, ' tanks,' or * fishponds' 
about large country houses: cp. Hor. Od. ii. 15. 2-4 'undique latius £x- 
tenta visentur Lucrino Stagna lacu.' This description of the swallow is 
apparently original : cp. for similar touches of nature iv. 254, viii. 408, 456. 
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481. •Nor less did Aeneas track each winding turn to meet him.* 

484. temptavit, ' tried to match.' Aeneas is on foot. 

489. levis cursu, 'light-speeding,' i.e. a light horseman ; cp. xi. 512. 

491. 'Aeneas stopped, and crouched behind his shield :' see on x. 412. 

494, 495. Bubaotus, 'goaded by their treachery.' diversos, ' away from 
him.' 

501. aequore toto, 'over all the plain ;' see on ii. 421. 

505-508. 'Rntnlian Sucro met Aeneas — that fight first checked the 
Trojan onset — bx^ stayed him not for long : for Aeneas caught him on the 
side, and drove the cruel sword through the ribs that fenced his breast, 
the quickest road of death.' loco atatuit, cp. 'stare loco* G. iii. 84 (which 
is the corresponding middle or passive), and the frequent pleonastic use of 
' manu.' et crates pectoris explains costas. 

513, 514. ille, Aeneas, nomen and genus are in loose apposition to 
Onyten : * one of Echion's line, from Peridia's womb.' 

516. Iiyoia was 'Apollo's own domain' (see iv. 143) in virtue of his 
temple at Patara : cp. Hor. Od. iii. 4. 62 ' qui Lydae tenet Dumeta nata- 
lemque silvam, Delius et Patareus Apollo.' 

519, 520. potentum, 'the great,' rw SwarSav. munera [Pal., Rom.], 
•the duties,' i. e. ' the life of the great,* is perhaps preferable to ' limina * 
[Med.], 'the thresholds of the great ;' for the latter may have arisen from 
a recollection of Hor. Epod. 2. 7 ('Forumque vitat et superba civium 
Potentiorum limina'), or Pers. i. 108 ('maiorum ne tibi forte Limina friges- 
cant '). Servius read ' munera.' 

522* lauro, abl. of respect; 'thickets of rustling laurel ; ' cp. iii. 44^' 

525. iter, cognate accus. ; ' each marking out its patli of ruin.' 

527. 'Wrath boils and seethes within; breasts burst with rage, that 
cannot yield ; and all their might goes forth into each blow.' The. metaphor 
is from water boiling up in a closed vessel ; cp. 1. 831 below, iv. 532 : the 
language being suggested by Lucr. iii. 297 (of angry lions) ' Pectora qui 
fremitu rumpunt plerumque gementes, Nee capere irarum fluctus in pectore 
possunt.' That which is so full as hardly to contain itself is said 'rumpi ;' 
cp. Eel. vii. 26, G. i. 49. 

5^9~53i' sonantem, 'vaunting,' i.e. (literally) sounding forth the names 
of; cp. Sil. It. ii. 491 'primaque sonant te voce minores,' and for the 
idea implied Mart. v. 17. i 'Dum proavos atavosque refers et nomina 
magna.' It need not be supposed that Murranus is actually * reciting his 
genealogy on the field of battle:' but only that his habit was to boast of 
his ancestry — 'solitum iactare.' Servius' explanation, that Murranus' name 
' recalled ' those of his ancestors, seems improbable, soopulo is explained 
by atqiie, etc. — • with a very rock, a huge stone flung with force.' 

532-534. 'As he lay 'neath reins and yoke the chariot dragged him on; 
above him sped with rapid tramp the horses' hoofs and trode him down, 
unmindful of their lord.' nee memorum may« 'et etiam immemorum ;' 
but Wagner is perhaps right in classing it with 'nee opinatus ' = ' non 
opinatus,' and 'nee uUus ' « ' nuUus ;' cp. Ciris 270 • Cui Parcae tribuere nee 
ullo vuluere laedi' (Q. V. xxxii. 12). 

535-538' 'Tumus met Hyllus chaiging on in overweening pride, and 
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launched a shaft at his temples gold-encased: right through his helmet 
passed the spear and in his brain stood £ist.' aurata, because he wore 
a gilded helmet. 

54^» 547- ' Here didst thou find the goal of death ; 'neath Ida was thy 
lofty home : thy lofty home in far Lymesus, on Laurentian soil thy grave/ 
The idea is perhaps suggested by Achilles' words over the slain Iphition 
(Iliad XX. 390) ISvtfaSc roi Bcwaros, y€V€ii Hi rol kar M Kl/arg Tvyaijf, 5tft toi 
Tc/icvos varpMv iffrtv : but Virgil imparts n^w pathos to its expression by 
the repetition of domus alta» a touch which some critics^ (e.g. M. Sainte- 
Beuve, 'Nouveaux Lundis/ ii. p. 193) think was suggested by Homer's 
repetition shortly before (ib. 371-372) of the words €/ wpt x^P**^ toiKtv. 
Perhaps, however, this is no more than a coincidence, mortis metae is 
like Homer*s Oaudroto rikos, * death, the end or goal ; * for the explanatory 
genitive cp. 'decus aevi' Eel. iv. 11, 'aram sepulcri* vi. 177, etc.; and for 
the plural metae, i. 378, iii. 439, v. 171, x. 472. The 'metae' were three 
conical wooden cylinders, in shape like cypress-trees (Ov. Met. x. io6 
* metas imitata cupressus '), at the end of the low wall ('spina') which ran 
down the middle of a race-course. The ground-plan of a small circus (that 
of -Maxentius) on the Via Appia, showing this arrangement, is still pre- 
served. A bas-relief in the Vatican Museum shows the position of the 
' metae ; ' but their shape is more clearly seen on a marble in the British 
Museum. See Diet. Ant. s. v. 'Circus;* Bum's *Rome/ pp. 395, 397. 

548. totae adeo, 'yea, all;' see on G. i. 34. 

55 ^t 553' 'Each as he may, the heroes strive with all their might. No 
stay, no rest : in conflict grim they onward press ' (or ' strain,' cp. ii. 220). 

554. mentem, * thought,' as i. 676. 

55^* 559* aoies, sc 'oculorum;' cp. iv. 643. impune quietam, 'in 
undisturbed repose.' 

560-563. imago, the mental 'image' or 'thought.' tumulnm capit, 
i. e. 'concionabundus,' ' takes his stand upon a mound.' 

565, 566. hac Stat, 'is on our side' (*hac ex parte'). Virgil borrows 
from Ennius, Ann. 383 *Non semper vestra evertet; nunc luppiter hac 
Stat.' mihi, dat. ethicus ; ' let me find none slower to advance because the 
plan is sudden.' Others take it with subitum inceptum. 

5 70-5 7 3" * Am I forsooth to wait till Tumus deign to stand my onset, 
and choose to meet me once more, that beaten man ? Here stands the head 
and front, the key of this nefarious war. Bring torches quick ; demand our 
bond with flames.' For hoe caput, haec summa, cp. vi. 129. Lau- 
rentum is not, strictly speaking, the cause of the war (1. 567) : and the 
attack on it as such seems only a poetical device for giving Tumus a motive 
to face Aeneas again. 

^75. dant cuneum, 'form a wedge; ' see note to i. 63. 

582. bis. For the first treaty, with Aeneas' envoy Ilioneus, see vii. 249 sqq. 

585. trahunt, ' would fain drag.' 

587-593. 'As when a shepherd has traced bees to their nest in the 
cranny of a rock and has filled it with pungent smoke : the bees within, in 
anxious plight (trepidae rerum, see on i. 178), mn hither and thither 
through their waxen camp, stirring their wrath with buzzing loud; foul 
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odotiis spread from cell to cell, dim murmurs fill the hollows of the rock, 
and smoke uprises through the open air.' From Apoll. Rhod. ii. 130 sqq. 
latebroso pumioe, cp. v. 214. ater odor is variously rendered, (i) literally, 
•black' or 'murky odour/ i.e. the odour of black smoke; (2) meta- 
phorically, as above, *foul odour;' cp. 'atrum Timorem* ix. 719. The 
juxtaposition of murmuire oaeco (on which see note to x. 98) gives some 
colour to the view that ater is also *an artificial confusion between the 
impressions on different senses' (Con.): but the metaphorical association 
of light with what is bright and pleasant, darkness with what is foul and 
unpleasant, is so common, that this seems a more natural explanation. 
Professor Nettleship ingeniously suggests that ater may be a mistake for 
'acer,' as in Lucr. iv. 122 'acrem odorem,' vi. 747 * acri sulphure,' vi. 792 
• acri Nidore offendat nares : ' but there is no hint of such a v. 1. in MSS. 
vacuas auras, the 'open' air, as distinct from the inside of the bees' 
dwelling: cp. 'aera vacuum* G. iii. 109. 

600. * Herself, she cries, the cause, the guilty cause, the source of all 
this woe.' 

603. nodum informis leti, ' the hideous death-noose ; ' cp. Eur. Hipp. 
802 fip6xov Kp^iuKfrbv dyx^vTfs, The genitive is a descriptive epithet. 
The form of Amata's suicide is no doubt suggested by those of Jocasta, 
Phaedra, etc. in Greek tragedy. 

605. For flavos [all MSS.] most recent editors accept 'floros' on the 
testimony of Servius, who appeals to the authority of Probus (Introd. 
p. xxviii) for this 'antiqua lectio,' and cites Attius and Pacuvius for the 
phrase * flori crines ; ' to which Con. adds Naevius 50 ' Ut videam Volcani 
opera haec flammis fieri flora.' The word, however, had by Virgil's time 
so completely disappeared from use (except as a proper name, Florus), that 
it seems a strong measure to introduce it in defiance of MSS, on authority 
which (as we only have Probus at second-hand through Servius) is not sub- 
stantially older than that of the MSS. themselves ; particularly where (un- 
like a parallel case in vii. 773) such change is not necessary to amend the 
sense. Servius may be right, and Probus may have had access to an earlier 
and better recension than that represented by our MSS. (see Introd. p. xxiv) ; 
but this possibility is all that can be set against the positive evidence of 
the recension which is accessible to us in those MSS, and on which our 
text must rest in default of further information. 

612, 613. Omitted by Med., Pal., Rom., Gud., d [Vat. wanting]; re- 
peated almost verbatim from xi. 471, 472. Gossrau defends their genuine- 
ness, (i) as avoiding the ending of a paragraph with the participle turpans 
(shown by Wagner to be un-Virgilian) ; (2) because repetition with a 
change of one or two words is in Virgil's manner ; (3) because the pause in 
one MS. at any rate [Med.] comes at the bottom of a page, where a copjdst 
might have accidentally omitted two lines. There is probable force in 
these reason^ ; but on the only available evidence we have no choice but 
to mark the lines as doubtful. 

616. successu equorum, ' his steeds' victorious course.* Servius and 
Heyne explain it * displeased at the slow pace of his horses ; ' but cp. the 
use of * successus' in ii. 386, v. 21Q, 231. 
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6aJ, 622. diversa^ 'distant;' see cote to iii. 4. adduotis habenis, 
ablative absolute ; ' wildly drew the rein to halt.' 

630. ' Not less your muster-roll of slain, 

Nor less your share of fame ' (Con.). 

632-634. dadmn almost -»*nuper/ the reference being to Jutuma's 
action just before this last outbreak (11. 222 sqq.); see note to ii. 103. 
SbXMb dea sXay^a vcit 0cd o^a^ * you hide your godhead.' 

637. quid ago P cp, ii. 322, iv. 534. 

638-640. me Toce vooantem. This detail is omitted in the account of 
Murranus' death above (U. 529-534) '» but ingentem atqne ingenti vnl- 
nere vlotum (see on x. 842) agrees with that account, and this allusive 
style of narrative, though unlike the directness of the Homeric epic, is 
natural to Virgil. 

648. This line as it stands (in all MSS.) may be scanned in two ways : 
(i) Sancta ad vos anima atque istius inscia culpae. 
(2) Sancta ad vos animaatque istius inscia culpae. 
Each involves a metrical licence elsewhere unexampled — viz. the lengthening 
of the final syllable of animA before a vowel (in hiatu), or of iatiiis in the 
imemphatic syllable of a foot (in thesi). The first of these, however, is 
more possible than the second : for hiatus and the lengthening of short 
final syllables in arsi are both recognised metrical licences (Introd. pp. 
Iii, liii), and the only difficulty lies in their combination. Virgil may have 
b^n influenced by the uncertain quantity of some final syllables (e. g;. -a, 
fem. nom., Greek -17) in Ennius and the earlier poets, and have felt at liberty 
to scan animft (nom. sing.) as Ennius did, in which case we should have 
an ordinary hiatus. Lachmann (on Lucr. ii. 27) suggests the repetition of 

• anima * after ' atque : ' Ribbeck adopts the correction * nescia ' for inscsia : 
and Munro suggests the insertion of the interjection ' a 1* between anlnift 
and ' atque.' But the difficulty is not hopeless enough to justify departure 
from unanimous MS. authority. 

651. adversa, i.e. as he met them: 'with an arrow wound in full view 
upon his face.' 

655-658. excidio, trisyllable; see note to i. 22. mussat, 'hesitates;' 
cp. 1- 718 below, and with infin. xi. 345. 

659, 660. tui fidiBsima, 'your staunchest friend;' cp. 'tuus inimicus/ 

* invidi mei,' ' nostri minores,' in which cases the adjective becomes virtually 
substantive. Others suggest that the genitive is used with fidissixna 
(adjective) on the analogy of either ' fiducia tui,' or * tui amantissima ' — 
the latter, however, being virtually a substantive, as ' tui amans,' ' your 
lover.' exterrita, 'maddened;' cp. G. iii. 149. 

662-664. Bustentant aciem (sc. 'suorum'), ' maintain the fight :' so Tac. 
Ann. i. 65. 8 ' Caecina dum sustentat aciem, suifosso equo delapsus circum- 
yeniebatur.' Wagner understands aciem as«^* impetum hostium.' oirotun 
bos, etc., 'round them on either side press thronging hosts, and drawn 
swords, a bristling crop of steel ' (cp. vii. 526). 

665-671. 'Amazement seized on Tumus, and his mind was troubled with 
the varied picture of misfortune, as he stood in fixed and silent gaze. In 
his heart swelled at once a mighty tide of shame, and frenzy mixed with. 
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grief, and love by madness sparred, and conscious prowess. Soon as the 
shadows broke, and light returned upon his soul, he flung his kindling eye- 
balls' troubled glance toward the walls, and from his car looked back upon 
the town.* For obtutu see yii. 250 : for amor, Introd. IV, p. lii : and 
for rotis«*curru,* G. iii. 170. 

67J-675. *LoI a spire of eddying flame from floor to floor went 
streaming up to heaven as it seized a tower: a tower that his own hand 
had reared with beams compacted well, and wheels below, and gangways 
stretched above.' Cp. the description (ix. 530 sqq.) of a similar moveable 
tower on wheels. 

678. * I am resolved to meet Aeneas, and to suffer all the bitterness of 
death.* 

680. ante, * first,* before death comes, ftirorem, .oogiiate accusative. 

684-687. The simile is borrowed from IL xiiL 137 sqq., where the rush of 
Hector on the Greeks is compared to that of a stone, 'Oi' k* irard CTt<pdvrjs 
itora/Aibi x<(Mppoo' ^<nf *P4^<u dffvixi^ ^l^fipv &vaMo>s txi*"-^^ virpifs, Virgil, 
ffwre suo, elaborates Homer's Ascription, by giving three alternative causes 
of the stone's fall — * rent by the wind, washed down by furious rain, or sapped 
by stealing lapse of years.* Con. takes avrilsum vento as the only im- 
mediate fanse of the stone*s dislodgement, imber and Tetuatas as alter- 
native causes for its being originally loosened, mons improbus (see on 
G. i. 1 19) renders Homer's dyai9i)s virprj z cp. Od. xi. 598 Kw dvcu^s, *the 
pitiless stone * (of Sisyphus). 

694, 695. 'Whate*er the fortune of the day, *tis mine to bear; better 
that I alone, not you, should atone for broken truce, and try the hazard of 
battle.' veriuB, 'fairer;* cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 313; Epp. i. i. 11, 7. 98, 12. 
II. foedus lucre is a condensed expression for 'poenas rupti foederis 
lucre.* 

701-703. 'Huge as Athos, huge as Eryx, huge as father Appennine him- 
self, what time he roars with all his quivering oaks, and lifts his snowy 
headjrejoicing to the skies.' Athos is 6350 feet high, and the highest .point 
of the Appennines 9500. Eryx is only 2184, but its position as an isolated 
peak (now Monte S. Giuliano), rising in the midst of a low undulating 
tract, makes its elevation appear greater than it really is, and causes it to be 
regarded, in modem as well as ancient times, as the loftiest mountain (after 
Etna) in the whole island. Homer (II. xiii. 754) compares Hector to a 
snow-clad peak — &pfift$rj 6p€i vv^vri konriKi Milton, like Virgil, makes 
such a simile more graphic by localising it, e. g. * Par. Lost,* iv. 987 : 

* Satan • dilated stood. 

Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremoved.* 
Gossrau, thinking the comparison of Aeneas to Athos, etc. hyperbolieal, 
makes Virgil compare the clash of Aeneas' arms to the roar of trees on the 
mountain (' tantus intonat armis . . . quantus intonat Athos, quum fremit 
ilicibus*)— a forced and unnecessary interpretation: for there is nothing 
imuatural in the comparison of heroic stature to a mountain. , 

709. oemere >- ' decemere * 1. 695 ; * fortunam ferro cemere ' and ' vitam 
ferro cemere* are cited from Ennius; cp. Ann. 544 *011i cemebant magnis 
de rebus agentes.* Sallust (Cat. lix. 5) has 'meminerit se contra latrones 
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inermes pro patria, pro liberis, pro aris atqne focis suis cemere:' and 
Seneca (£p. vi. 6. 3) says, 'ne te longa differam, quaedam simplicia in nsu 
erant, sicut "cemere ferro inter se" dicebant[ur]. Idem Vergilius hoc 
probabit tibi " ingentes . , . cemere ferro," quod nunc " decemere " dicimns. 
^implids illius verb! usus amissus est' 

710-7T4. at, ' when.* Invadunt Martem, i. e. ' ineunt pugnam : * ' they 
close with ringing clash of brazen shields.* fors et virtus miscentnr in 
Qnum, ' chance and valour each play their part ; ' lit. are mingled together : 
cp. 'coit in unum' ix. 801, x. 410. Virgil means that of the many blows 
given and received, some are due to the combatants' prowess, others to 
chance, in so furious a combat. 

718. mussant, *muse in doubt ;* cp. 1. 657 above. 

720-722. Cp. G. iii. 220 sqq., where the same ideas are worked out in a 
dififerent form, obnizi, *with all their might;' cp. x. 359 and G. iii. 

322. 

725-727. 'Jupiter himself holds up two scales of even poise, laying therein 
the divers destinies of the twain, to see whose the doom of defeat, which 
weight is carried down by death.' examine, the <to6gue' of a balance; 
cp. Pers. i. 6 ' examenque improbnm in ilia Castiges tratina ; ' v. loi ' certo 
compescere puncto Nescius examen * (to check, or steady the index at some 
fixed point), labor, ' defeat,' as x. 1 1 1 : et . . . letum then expresses the same 
idea in different words, et being explanatory, as in viii. 209 and often. 
Virgil follows Homer, II. xxii. 209-213 (where Zeus weighs hvo inipt roarrf- 
Ktyios Oavdroio for Achilles and Hector) in making the condemned scale 
heavier : Milton, in a parallel picture (' Par. Lost,' iv. 996 sqq.), where the 
powers of Satan and of Gabriel are weighed in the balance, has perpetuated 
a different idea, viz. that the unsuccessful fate is lighter — *The latter 
(Satan's) quick up flew, and kicked the beam.' 

728, 729. • Tumus hereon springs forth, little recking of mischance (lit 
thinking that he could do it safely), with full weight rises to his high 
uplifted sword, and strikes.' For emioat cp. v. 318; for corpore toto, 
X. 127 ; for consurgit in ensem, ix. 749. 

732-734. ni . . . anbeat is the protasis to a clause implied in deserit, 
' fails him (and would cause his death) unless :' see note to vi. 348, and cp. 
£cl. ix. 38,45. ignotmn, 'unfamiliar,' i. e. not his own tried sword: as 
shown in following lines. 

737. dum trepidat, 'in his haste;' cp. ix. 418. 

739, 740. arma del Vuloania «' anna del Vulcani;' cp. 'T3rrrhenus 
tubae clangor* viii. 526; 'Tyrrhena regum progenies ' Hor. Od iii. 29. i ; 
'Graia victoram manus' Epod. 10. X2. Con. cites Soph. O. T. 243 rh 
HuOiKhv $tov tHavTtioVf Eur. Rhes. 651 T^s v/xyovoiod treuBa Bpyinov $€as, 
futtilis, 'brittle;' see note to xi. 339. 

742, 743. 'So Tumus madly traverses the ground (lit. makes for different 
parts of it) in flight, circling now here, now there, in wa)rward course.' 

748. trepidique, etc., ' and hotly presses step by step upon his flying 
foe.' 

75^1 75 1 • punioeae pennae, see on G. iii. 372. venator canis, 'a 
hound;' so 'bellator equus' G. ii. 145, 'latrator Anubis* Aen. viii. 698': 
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q). Sil. It. iii. 294 ' Ceu pemix cum densa vagis latratibus implet Venator 
dumeta Lacon aut exigit Umber.' 

753-755- »t vividus Umber, etc., * close to him, open-mouthed, keeps 
the keen Umbrian (hound), and all but grasps the prey, and snaps his jaws 
like one that grasps, yet idly bites the air.' The Umbrian hounds are 
described as sure and keen-scented, but cowardly, iam iamque, see on 
viii. 7 8. 

761. si quisquam, 'if any one soever.* Besides its ordinary use in 
negative or quasi-negative (e.g. interrogative) sentences, or after com- 
paratives, quisquam is used v^ relative or conditional sentences where 
the barest minimum justifies an affirmative : e. g. Cic. Cat. i. 2 ' quamdiu 
quisquam erit, qui te defendere audeat, vives ; ' Phil. viii. 4 ' laberis, quod 
quicquam stabile aut iucundum in r^[no putas.* 

764. ludicra, ' sportive,' i. e. such as were contended for at the ' ludi.'< 
Virgil is imitating Homer, Iliad xxil. 159 sqq. Ivc2 odx Uptfiov ov1i\ fio€ifjy, 
*Apvv<r9riv, & t€ iroa<rlv d4$\ia ylyv€Tou dy^/wy, 'AAAd wepJ ^vxrjs diov^Erro- 
pos litvoSAftoto, 

769-771. Iiaiironti dlTO, Faunus (vii. 47 sqq.); to whom sailors would 
offer, not as a sea-god, but as protector of their homes. For the practice 
here alluded to cp. Hor. Od. 1. 5. nullo disorimine^ 'without regard* 
(to its sanctity), pure, ' dear,' ' unobstracted ; ' see note to Eel. ix. 44. 

772, 773. 'Here stood Aeneas' spear; hither its force had borne and 
stuck it fast, and kept it in the tough root.' fizam, proleptic; cp. 
iii. 236 'tectosque per herbam Disponunt enses.' impetus is the subject 
of both verbs ; the force which brought it being said to keep it there. The 
idea is borrowed from Iliad xxi. 171 sqq. where Achilles' spear, aimed at 
Asteropaeus, is fixed in a bank* 

779. fecere profanes, 'have desecrated,' i.e. by cutting down the 
sacred tree (1. 770). 

7S2, 783. discludere morsos roboris, 'to unclose the grip of the solid 
wood.' 

784 sqq. Cp. Iliad xxii. 276, where Athene restores to Achilles his spear 
aimed at Hector. 

788-790. 'The chiefs elate, with arms and courage new supplied, one 
trusting in his sword, the other keen with towering spear, stand face to face, 
all breathless with the strife.' 

794, 795. ' Full well you know, and own it yourself, that Aeneas must 
reach (lit. is due to) Heaven as a liero-god, and that Fate uplifts him to 
the skies.' indi^^etem ^ 9aifMva : so Servius, ' indigetes sunt dii ex homi- 
nibus facti ;' and Macrobius in Somn. Scip. i. 9 uses the word simply to 
translate Hesiod's haiiMvti (Op. et D. i. 121) in this sense of deified 
mortals. 'Indiges' was thus a natural title of Aeneas (as of Romulus) 
after apotheosis; cp. Liv. it 2. 8 ' (Aenean) lovem Indigetem appellant ; ' Tib. 
ii. 5. 44 ' cum te veneranda Numici Unda deum caelo miserit Indigetem ; ' 
Ovid. Met. xiv. 607 ' fecitque deum (Aenean) ; quern turba Quiiini Nan- 
cupat Indigetem.' The ' Di Indigetes ' (deified heroes) are invoked among 
other protectors of Rome ; e g. Liv. viii. 9. 5 ; G. i. 498. Corssen derives 
'indiges' (whence * indigitare,' 'to call upon a god;' ' indigitamenta,' 
VOL. II. B b 
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* sacred books of ritual ') from the root AG (Skt. * ak '), ' to speak,' which he 
also finds in 'aio' ( = 'ag-io*), ' ad-ag-ium/ * axamenta/ etc.: and considers 
itaindiget-s=indigetas (past part, of a form 'indigo'), i.e. 'invoked.* 
The form * indigens ' on a Pompeian inscription (C. I. L. I, Elog. xx.) he 
considers a mistake— due, it might be, to false analogy from 'quoties,' 'quo- 
tiens,' etc. Another derivation, however, is suggested by Preller, viz. from 
•indo' (old form of *in') and 'genus:' according to which 'indigena' 
(1. 823 below), 'indigens,' 'indiges,' would be three successive variations 
of the same word with the meaning 'native* or * indigenous.' See Coning- 
ton's note here. 

797. • Was it meet that a god should be profanely woimded by a mortal 
hand?' mortali is equivalent to a 'subjective' genitive (dealt by a 
mortal); see note to xi. 82. In 1. 815 below, Juno implies that Jutonia 
drew the bow : but see note to 1. 321 above. 

• 799. The plural viotds generalises the idea — 'and strength be waked in 
vanquished men' (Con.). As might be expected, one MS. (^) has 'victo.' 

801, 802. The negative applies to both clauses : 'let not such grief gnaw 
silently at your heart, nor let me ofttimes hear from* those sweet lips the 
burden of dull care.' For ne [Med., Pal, 2, Gud.] Ribbeck reads 'ni' 
[Pal. i], and places these two lines after 1. 832 ; an unnecessary change, 
which, as Conington remarks, ' removes from Jupiter's speech the one touch 
of playfulness which shows that be means to conciliate even where his 
commands are peremptory ' (Appendix on Ribbeck's Prolegomena, p. 487). 
edit [Pal. i, Gud.], conjunctive, analogous to * sim * (siem) ; cp. Hor. Epod. 
3. 3, Sat. ii. 8. 90; and see 'Manual of Comp. Philology,' p. 186 (3rd 
edition). 

810, 811. neo tu videres, €ir€i olfic dy tSois^ 'else you would not see me ;' 
the protasis ('nisi haec ita essent") being suppressed, digna indigna, 
' every kind of wrong ; * cp. ix. 595. 

817. 'Sole cause of awe assigned to heavenly gods.' snper8titio= 
•object of awe;* cp. the uses of 'religio* G. i. 270, note, reddita, 
'appointed;* see note to iii. 333. On the oath by Styx see vi. 334, and 
note ad loc. 

820. tuoram: the Latin kings traced their descent to Saturn, father of 
Jupiter ; see vii. 48. 

823 sqq. Virgil ingeniously reconciles the importance which he has 
throughout assigned to the Trojan elenaent in the origin of Rome with 
the fact that in the Augustan age there were so few traces of this element 
in language, dress, or names : 

.'Nor garb nor language let them change 
For foreign speech and vesture strange. 

But still abide the same; 
Let Latium prosper as she will. 
Their themes let Alban monarchs fill; 
Let Rome be glorious on the earth. 
The centre of Italian worth; 
But fallen Troy be fallen still. 

The city and the name' (Con.). 
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830. *Thou art indeed Jove's sister, Saturn's other child f so vast th6 
waves of wfath that surge within that breast.' 

835, 836. commizti, etc., 'the Trojans shall only be mingled in the 
mass and settle down therein' (as e. g. water sinks down into and is 
absorbed by sand), corpore is best illustrated, not (as Goss/au) by xi. 
313, but e.g. by vi. 727 'magno se corpore miscet,' and its general use for 
a whole composed of united parts. 
838-840. 'The blended race that thence shall rise, 
Of mixed Ausonian blood. 
Shall soar alike o'er earth and skies, 

So pious, just, and good: 
Nor evermore shall nation pay 
Such homage to your shrine as they' (Con.). 
845, 846. pestes, * fiends.' Dirae, the Greek *kpaX ('Apai 8' kv oUois yrjs 
vval fC(tc\^fi(Oa Aesch. Eum. 417); 'a personification of the avenging 
'curses' that wait on crime: for which latter sense cp. Hor. Epod. 5. 89 
'diris agam vos: dira detestatio Nulla expiatur victima;' Tac. Ann. vi. 
24. 3 '(Drusus) ubi exspes vitae fiiit, meditatas compositasque diras im- 
precabatur.' On the parentage of the Furies see vi. 250. The two un- 
named here are of course Allecto and Tisiphone. nox intempesta, see 
G. i. 347. 

850-852. apparent, *wait;' a technical term for the attendance, e. g. of 
lictors on a consul, whence 'apparitor.' mortalibus aegris, G. i. 237. 
jnolitur, 'wields,' as though it were a thunderbolt; cp. 'fulmina molitur' 
G. i. 329, and see note to 1. 327 above. In G. iii. 551 Tisiphone is the 
bearer of plague : the Eumenides in Aeschylus claim the power of averting 
it and other ills (Eum. 938 sqq.). 

854. in omen, 'as an omen;' cp. vi. 42, vii. 13. 

857-859. felle veneni, 'poisonous gall ;' cp. 'herba veneni* Eel. iv. 24. 
Incognita, *longe fallente sagitta' ix. 572. 

862-864. * Shrinking suddenly to the shape of a puny bird, that ofltimes 
perched by night on tombs or lonely roof-tops sounds late into the dark- 
ness its ill-omened note.' For the description of the owl cp. iv. 462, G. i. 
402 : for quondam see on ii. 367 ; and for importuna, on G. i. 470. 
869. stridorem et alas, 'whirring wings' (hendiadys). 
873. durae, ' hard-hearted.* Jutuma reproaches herself for the immor- 
tality which obliges her to forsake and survive her brother (Kenn.). 
879, 880. quo P why? (to what end?), as ii. 150. possem, optative. 
882-886. '"Inmiortall can the thought be true? 
O brother, have I joy but you? 
O would the earth but yawn so wide 
A goddess in its depths to hide 
And send her to the dead ! " 
Thus groaning, in her robes of blue 
Her head she wrapped, and plunged from view 
Down to the river's bed* (Con.). 
dehiscat, demittat, Med., Rom., Gud., d, c and Pal. corr. : 'dehiscet' Rib- 
b^ck from Pal. i ; but cp. 3^. 675 : Memittit' Pal. i, from whicl; Ribb6ck 
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infers 'demittet.' fluTio, her own stream, flowing from the lake Jntuma ; 
see above on 1. 139. 

887, 888. oontra, sc 'Tumum.' ingenB, «ccus. neat.; not (as Servins) 
nom. masc. arboreum, 'like a tree ;' q). 'telo trabali ' 1. 394. 

889. ' What now the next delay ? Why, Tumus, now draw bads ?' deinde, 
f7Ta, hit TOVTOis; cp. iv. 561. 

891-895. faoies, 'shapes;' see on i. 658. oontrahe, etc., 'muster all 
your skill and all your courage.* olausumque, Med., Rom., Gud., d, c: 
' clausumve * Ribb. from Pal. : cp. v. 709. 

898. 'Set for a boundary in theifield, to settle disputes about (lit for) 
the land.* Virgil in this passage is following partly II. xxi. 405 sqq.» where 
Athene hurls at Ares a huge stone, T^v f aybp€s vpSrtpoi 9icav iiin^vai dvpw 
&povfnjs : partly II. zii. 445 sqq., where Hector brandishes a stone that two 
mortals of a later day could hardly lift on to a waggon. 

901, 90a. ille . . . heroB, see on x. 198, and cp. H. v. 308 adr^p t 7' 
ffpoDs^Etrn; 71^ k/Hwin^. torquebat, 'tried to hurl.' dirsu oonoitus, ' run- 
ning at speed,' to give impetus to the throw. 

903, 904. ' But he knew not his old self as he moved or ran or raised his 
arm or flung the monstrous stone.' For ne cognosoit cp. Lucr. vL 1314 
' Atque etiam quosdam cepere oblivia remm Cunctarum, neque se possent 
cognoscere ut ipsi.' manus [Ribb. from Med., Rom., Gud. i] is prefera{)le 
to 'manu ' [Pal, 6, c], because the line then describes two distinct actions; 
and Virgil evidently ¥rishes to describe every movement of Tumus, who is 
as it were in a sort of stupor or dream. 

906, 907. ' Then the hero's stone likewise (ipse, i. e. in its turn), as 
through void air it spun, reached not the measure of its cast nor carried 
home its blow.' inane, the Lucretian term for the 'void' in which atoms 
come together, is here used loosely for the air, as once by Lucretius him- 
self (ii. 116) of the air in which the motes in a sunbeam move about ('the 
apparent void,' Munro) ; the ' inane vacuum,' or real ' void,' being shortly 
afterwards (ib. 151, 152) contrasted with the 'waves of air.' 

908-914. ' And as in dreams, where drowsy rest has sealed the eyes at 
nigbt, we seem to try in vain to ply our eager course, and sink back help- 
less in mid efiort; dumb is the tongue, in every limb the wonted powers 
fail ; no sound or word comes forth : e'en so from Tumus, wheresoe'er his 
valour sought a way, the Fury withheld success.' The hint of this simile is 
from II.. xxii. 199 sqq. ; the language and rhythm recall Lucretius, iv. 453 
sqq.; see OQ i. 51* notae»'solitae,' as i. 684. sensus, 'feelings,' as 
iv. 42 a* 

920. sorUtus fortonam ooolis, ' choosing his opportunity with his eye ;' 
cp. xi. 761. corpore toto, as above 1. 728. 

921-923. murali, etc., 'less loud the roar of stones from battering en- 
gine cast, less loud the rattling thunder-peal.' disaultant, of the bursting 
sound. 

924, 9>5. 0rae, the 'edge' or 'border;' see on G. i« 47. extremos 
orbes, the ' outer edges ' of the ' circular layers,* one upon another, which 
formed the shield : this being the weakest part 

941, 942. infeliz, 'frital ' oc ' iU-omened j[' cp. Hi. 346, and see x. 4^5 sqq* 
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for the story of the belt of Pallas, oingnila* synonymous with balteos, is 
introduced for the sake of adding the further detail notis bullis. 

946-949. hausit has pluperfect force with postqiiaiu ; ' after he had 
gazed his fill;* cp. *hauriat hunc oculis ignem* iv. 661. indute, vocative 
by attraction; see on ii. 283. immolat, 'as a victim required by justice' 
(Con.). 

952. Repeated from xi. 831 (of Camilla). Servius explains indifirnata 
with reference to the fact that both Tumus and Camilla die young, and 
so prematurely: as e.g. the souls of infants are represented 'flentes in 
limine primo ' in the world below, vi. 427 (see note cut loc), and the soul of 
Lausus quits his body 'maesta' x. 820. So Homer, of the death of Pa- 
troclus (II. xvi. 856), ^trx^ 8* iic fi€$ioji^ irrafiivrf 'AXdStrSe fiifirjtcev *Ov 
irArfiov yoSoxra, Kivova' AdporriTa Kctt Ijfirjv, But is not the idea in all 
these passages more general, that the soul is loath to quit light and life, 
and the 'warm precincts of the cheerful day?* 
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OF WORDS, CONSTRUCTIONS, OR ALLUSIONS, EXPLAINED 
IN THE NOTES. 



Ablative, of agent without prepo- 
sition, G. ii. 114; Aen. i. 312. 
of circumstance with *in,' Eel. 
viii. 83; G. ii. 372; Aen. iv. 
518, X. 446. 
instrumental with * ab,' G. i. 234. 
local, after verb denoting motion 
to, G. i. 420; Aen. viii. 178; 
cp. X. 361. 
local, of distribution over space, 

Aen. i. 421. 
of consonant and -i stems in '-i,' 
G. i. 234. 

abscondere (lose sight of), Aen. iii 
291. 

abunde, with gen., Aen. vii. 552. 

Accusative, in opposition to preced- 
ing clause, Aen. vi. 223, x. 311. 

Achilli, genitive, Aen. i. 30. 

Actium, temple of Apollo at, Aen* 
iii. 275. 
battle of, viii. 675 sq^. 

acuere Martem, Aen. xii. 108. 

addo, neuter, G. i. 513. 

adeo, G. i. 24. 

adolere. Eel. viii. 65. 

Adverbial notion expressed as ad- 
jective, Aen. i. 8. 

Aeneas, character of, Aen. i. a6i, 
378. 

Aeneia, Aenos, connection of with 
Aeneas, Aen. iii. 18. 

aequum Faliscum, Aen. vii. 695. 

aer, aether, Aen. i. 547. 

aeriae grues, G. i. 376. 

Aetna, Virgil's description of, Aen. 
iii. 571 sqq. 

aevum. Eel. x. 43. 

agger viae, Aen. v. 373. 

agitare, G. iii. 287 ; Aen. iv. 471. 



Agmen, G. iii. 423. 
Alba, traditions of, Aen. vi. 764. 
Albunea, Aen. vii. 83. 
* alius, Aen. vi. 412. 
Allusions to Virgil in later writers, 

Aen. ii. 311, iii. 593, iv. 328. 
alvaria, G. iv. 34. 
alvus, G.ii. 453.' 
ambire, Aen. iv. 283. 
anachronism, Aen. v. 340, vi. 69^ 

366, iii. 275, vii. 173, xi. 334. 
Anchises, legendary scene of his 

death, Aen. iii. 710. 
animus » generosity, Aen. xii. 23. 
Antony and Cleopatra, Aen. viii 688. 
apex, Aen. ii. 683. 
apodosis suppressed, Aen. vi. 358. 
Apollinares Ludi, Aen. vi. 69. 
apparere, Aen. xii. 850. 
Aia Maxima, Aen. viii. 269. 
aratrum, described, G. i. 169 sqq. 
arbor, of oars, Aen. x. 207. 
arbusta. Eel. i. 40. 
Arcadia, Eel. vii. 3. 
Arctinus, Virgil's adoption from, 

Aen. i. 488, ii. 33, 57. 
Area, G. i. 178. 
Arethusa, Eel. x. i. 
Argiletum, at Rome, Aen. viii. 345. 
argumentum, Aen. vii. 790. 
argutus, Eel. vii. i ; G. iii. 80. 
aridus (of sound), G. i. 358. 
arma, G. i. 160 (implements), Aen. 

V. 15 (ship's tackling). 
Artificial epithets, Ecl.i. 55; G. iii. I3. 
Asiatic dress, Roman contempt for, 

Aen. iv, a 16, ix. 616, xi. 777. 
assurgo, Eel. vi. 66 ; G. ii. 98. 
Asylum, the, at Rome, Aen. viii. 342* 
at ' indignantis,' Aen. ii. 535. 
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ater, •foul/ Aen. xii. 591. 
atque, in unusual position. Eel. vi. 
38. 

in temporal sequence, Ed. vii. 7. 
atque — atque, Eel, t. 23, 
Attraction of relative, Aen. i. 573. 

from vocative, Aen. ii. 283. 
Augustus, triumph of, Aen. viii. 714. 
aura, G. iv. 41 7. 
aureus, Aen. ii. 488. 
ausim, Eel. iii. 32 ; G. ii. 289. 

Bacchanal rites, Aen. iv. 301, vii. 

38.S sqq. 
Bacchus, mythic journey of, round 

the world, Aen. vi. 804. 
Baiae, harbour at,G. ii. 161 ; works 

for, Aen. ix. 710-713. 
barbarieus «= Asiatiens, Aen. ii. 504. 
fiajatk€^^ the Homeric, Aen. v. 758. 
Benaeus, Lake, G. ii. 160. 
biforis (tibia), Aen. iz. 618. 
bilinguis, Aen. i. 661. 
-bills, adjectives in, with active 

meaning, G. i. 03 ; Aen. x. 481. 
bipatentes portae, Aen. ii. 330, x. 5, 
bivium portae, Aen. ix. 238. 
brattea (bractea), Aen. vi. 209. 
Bucolica, Eel. i, introduction. 

cadere in, Ed. ix. 17. 
caducus, Aen. vi. 481. 
caecus, of sound, Aen. x. 98. 
Caesar, Julius, Ed. v. 66. 

death of, G. i. 466. 

wars of, with Pompey, Aen. vi. 
826. 
calx (foot), Aen. v. 324. 
Camilla, Aen. xi. 508. 

derivation of name, Aen. xi. 543. 
capere (to betray), Aen. iv. 330. 
capita vitium, G. ii. 354. 

c. montis, Aen. vi. 300. 
caput- a person, Aen. iv. 354. 
Carinae, the, at Rome, Aen. viii. 

361. 
carmen, Ed. viii. 66. 
carpere, G. iv. 344. 
Casa Romuli at Rome, Aen. viii. 

654. 

Catiline and Cato (Uticensis), Aen. 

viii. 668. 
cavus, Aen. i. 516, ii. 487, x. 784. 
cemere=decemere, Aen. xii. 709. 



cemuus, Aen. x. 894. 

certus, Aen. i. 576. 

Chalddieus, Eel. x. 50. 

Circe, legendary connection of, witk 

Circeii, Aen. vii 10. 
circumferre::«lustrare, Aen. vi. 229. 
dams (of sound), Aen. vH. 141. 
dasses (hosts), Aen. vii. 716. 
dassica, Aen. vii. 637. 
eognominis (? adjective), Aen. vi. 

383. 

coUigere (se in arma), Aen. x. 412. 

condere. Eel. ix. 52. 

Conjunctive, potential. Eel. IL 34; 
(nequeam, possim, etc.) , Aen. ix. 
289. 
of nearer and remoter conse- 
quence, Aen. i. 297. 
of supposition in past time (Engl, 
pluperfect). Eel. iii. 21. 

coniunetusy with ablative, Aen. x. 

653. 
conscius, Aen. ii. 99. 
consortia tecta, G. iv. 153. 
constare, Aen. iii. 518. 
consulere (rem), Aen. xi. 342. 
conubium, Aen. i. 73. 
convexum, convexa, Aen. i. 310. 
Coordinate, for subordinate clauses, 

G. i. 42 1, ii. 80, 266. 
cor (of the intellect), G. i. 123. 
cordi esse, Aen. vii. 326. 
corripere (campum, etc.), Aen. i. 412. 
corruit in vulnus, Aen. x. 487. 
cothurnus. Eel. viii. 10. 
Covering the head, Roman custom 

of, at religious observances^ 

Aen. iii. 405. 
cuius, adjective, Eel. iii. i. 
cum, instrumental, Aen. ix. 816. 
Cumaeus, orthography of, Aen. iii. 

cunei, G. u. 509. 

Cybele, rites of, Aen. iii. iii sqq., 
vi. 784. 

Cydades, or Ai^ean islands gener- 
ally, Aen. iii. 127. 

Dardanus, legends of, Aen. iii. 167 

sqq. 
dare, auxiliary use of, Aen. i. 63. 

s= facere, Aen. i. 63. 

followed by infin., Aen. i. 66. 

followed by conj , Aen. iv. 682. 
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Dative, of motion to, G. i. 290; Aen. 
xii. 464. 
of agent, Aen. i. 440. 

Decii, Aen. vi. 824. 

decursio (funebris), Aen. xi. 189. 

dednctns, Eel. vi. 5. 

de-, intensive in composition, Aen. 
iv. 5a. 

densus, G. iii. 196. 

depellere. Eel. i. 22. 

Deponent verbs, participle of in pas- 
sive sense, Aen. i. 422. 

depositus, Aen. xii. 395. 

deus » Bacchus, vinuip, Aen. i. 636. 

Di Indigetes. G. i. 498; Aen. xii. 
794: Magni, Aen. iii. 12. 

Diana (^Hecate) 'triceps/ Aen. iv. 
5". 

die, genitive sing., G. i. 208. 

disdnctus, Aen. viii. 724. 

dividere, Aen. viii. 20. 

donaria, G. iii. 533. 

dubitare (to think of), Aen. ix. 191. 

dudum, Aen. ii. 104, v. 650. 

dum, final, with indie, G. iv. 84. 
temporal, with conj., Aen. i. 5. 

effetus, Aen. vii. 440. 

egelidus (v. 1. for et gelidus), Aen. 
viii. 610. 

dectrum, G. iii. 522. 

enim, affirmative, G. ii. 509. 

Ennius, defective finish of his hexa- 
meter as compared with Virgil's, 
Aen. xi. 492. 

Eons (morning star), Aen. iii. 588. 

Epic Cycle, ideas borrowed from 
writers of, Introd. to Aen. ii. 

Epitheta omantia, Aen. xi. 213. 

equidem, Aen. v. 26. 

ergo with gen. (on account of), Aen. 
vi. 670. 

etiam, G. iii. 189. 

Etruscans, origin of, Aen. ii. 782. 

excidium, Aen. i. 22. 

excipere. Eel. iii. 17; G. ii. 345. 

exire with accus., Aen. v. 438. 

experientia, G. iv. 316. 

exsors, construction of, Aen. v. 534. 

exspectare, construction of, Aen. iv. 
325. 

Fabius Maximus, Aen. vi. 845. 
facies, Aen. i. 658. 



Fallowings, Virgil's 'precepts on, 

G. i. 71-74. 
fastigium, Aen. i. 444. 
fatigare, Aen. i. 3i($. 
fenestra, Aen. ii. 482. 
ferens ventus, G. ii. 310. 
femigo, G. i. 467. 
fervere, G. i. 456. 
fides (proof), Aen. ii. 309. 
florentes acre, Aen. vii. 804. 
floras, adject., Aen. xii. 605. 
fori, G. iv. 250; Aen. vi. 412. 
forma (species), Aen. vi. 615. 
forte « irov, Aen. vi. 186. 
fiicus, G. iv. 38. 
fui, euphemistic, ii. 325. 
funda, G. i. 141. 
Funeral ceremonies (Roman), Aen. 

vi. 215-231. 
iiinus (corpse), Aen. ix. 491. 

Gallus, Cornelius, Eel. vi. 64, x. introd. 

geminus, Aen. vi. 203. 

generosus, Aen. x. 1 74. 

genialis, G. i. 309. 

Genitive, of respect, G. i. 277, iii. 

289; Aen. i. 178. 
of pensdty, Aen. vi. 430. 
Genius, Aen. v. 95. 
Gerund, force of. Eel. ix. 24; G.ii. 239. 
Gods, debt of men to, Aen. xi. 51. 
Gracchi, family of, Aen. vi. 842. 
Greece, Roman victories over, Aen. 

vi. 837. 
contrast of Rome with, Aen. vi. 

847 sqq. 
gyrus, G. iii. no. 

Hades, Virgil's account of compared 

with Homer*s, Aen. vi. introd. 
rivers of, Aen. vi. 295. 
haec, nom. plur. fem., G. iii. 305. 
haurio, G. iii. 106. 
Hecuba, dream of, Aen. vii. 319. 
Helen, different accounts of, Aen. ii. 

567* vi. 515. 
Hemistich, incomplete, Aen. iii. 340. 
Hercules, worship of, why upheld 

by Virgil, Aen. viii. 185. 
hoc, archaic for * hue,* Aen. viii. 423. 
hoc erat, Aen. xii. 259. 
Homer, imitation of modified by 

later poetry, Aen. i. 51, ii. 32, 

xii. 908. 
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Homer, mistranslation of, by Virgil, 

Eel. viii. 58. 
Homeric legends localised in Italy, 

Aen. vii. 10. 
hospita, stranger, Aen. iii. 577, 
hospitlum, Aen. iii. 15. 
House, Roman, Aen. i. 512, ii. 512, 

vii. 59- 
humi B in hnmmn, Aen. x. 558. 
Hyades, Aen. i. 744. 
Hypermetric verse, G. i. 395, ii. 69. 
Hypothetical clause »» a modified 

future, Aen. v. 64. 

iamdudum, Aen. ii. 104. 

lanus, * temple ' of, Aen. vii. 607. 

id agere, £cl. ix. 37. 

ignarus, pkssive. Eel. vi. 40. 

-ii, genitive in, contracted or uncon- 

tracted, Aen. iii. 702. 
ille, anticipating a subst. or name 

(Homeric d, 5s), Aen. x, I98» 
imago (of sound), G. iv. 50. 
imber, Aen. i. 123. 
inmiunis, G. iv. 244. 
importimus, G. i. 470.. 
improbus, G. i. 119. 
inane, of the air, Aen. xii. 906.. 
Inarime, the island, Aen. ix. 716. 
Inconsistencies in the Aeneid, iiL 

459, V. 626. 
inconsultus, Aen. iii. 452. 
Indicative, for conjunctive. Eel. i. 80. 
in dependent interrogation, Aen. 

i. 738. 
for conj. in conditional sentences 

with auxiliary verbs, Aen. iv. 

19. 
in dependent clause of oratio ob- 

liqua, X. 102. 
Indiges (Aeneas), Aen. xii. 794, 
induere, G. i. 187 ; Aen. x. 682. 
Infinitive, after adjectives, EcL v» i, 
in exclamations, Aen. i. 37. 
of purpose, Aen. i. 527. 
for ut with conj. generally, Aen. 

i. 66. 
present, after ' promitto,* etc., Aen* 

vii. 433. 
infula, G. iii. 487. 
inhorresco (of water), Aen. iii. 1 95. 
in manibus, Aen. x. 280. 
insincerus, G. iv. 285. 
instar, Aen. ii. 15. 



instaurare, Aen. iv. 63. 

intempestus, G. i. 247. 

interea, of transition, Aen. x. i. 

interpres, Aen. iv. 608. 

intus, pleonastic adverb, Aen. vii. 

192. 
ipse. Eel. iii.' 3. 
irasci in comua, G. iii. 232. 
irrigo, Aen. i. 692. 
Islsmds, conventionally called * lofty' 

by poets, Aen. iii. 76. 
iste, vaguer reference of to 2nd 

person, Aen. xi. 537. 
iura, leges, Aen. i. 507. 
iusso (old future), Aen. xL 467. 

labor, G. i. 150; (defeat), Aen. xii. 

727. 
Laocoon, story of, in relation to 

sculpture, Aen. ik 199, 219. 
lentus, Ed. i. 4. 
levis, Eel. i. 60. 
lex lod, Aen. iv. 213. 
liber, with gen., Aen. x. 154. 
Light = life, Aen. ii. 85. 
Ligurians, character of, Aen. xL 701. 
limus (sc. cinctus), Aen. xii. 120. 
liquefacto plumbo, Aen. ix. 589. 
litare, Aen. ii. 1 18. 
lividus, Aen. vi. 320. 
Local ideas of religion, Aen. ii. 188. 
Long vowel shortened 'in thea,* 

Aen. iiL 211. 
longe recusare, Aen. v. 406. 
Lucretius, Virgil's familiarity with. 

Eel. X. 54. 
Ludus Trojanus, description of, v. 

580 sqq.- 
Lupercal, the, at Rome, Aen. viii. 

343- 
Lydian origin of the Etruscans, Aen. 

ii. 782. 
Lydius Thybris, Aen. ii. 782. 

macte virtute, Aen. ix. 641. 
male with adjective, G. i. 105. 
malignus, G. ii. 179. 
Manes, of spiritual discipline, Aen. 

vi. 743. 
Mantua, Aen. x. 201. 
manu, pleonastic, Aen. iv. 344. 
mapalia (magalia), G. iii. 340. 
Marcellus, nephew of Augustus, Aen. 

vi. 855. 
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Marriage customs, £cL viii. 29 ; Aeiu 

'•345- . ^ 
maturare, G. 1. 261. 
Mayors » martial spirit, Aen. xi. 389. 
medins, G. iii. 351. 
mens and animus, Aen. vi. 11. 
mens divina, doctrine of, G. iv. 219 

sqq.; Aen. vi. 724 sqq. 
metae, Aen. xii. 546. 
ministrare, neut., Aen. vi. 302. 
misceri (of sound), G. i. 359. 
moliri, uses of, Aen. xii. 327. 
mollis. Eel. ii. 50, iii. 45, v. 38 ; G. 

iii. 76 ; Aen. iv. 67. 
Monosyllabic endings, Aen. i. 170. 
morte obita, Aen. x. 641. 
mos (rule), Aen. viii. 316. 
Mountains, Roman poets' view of, 

Eel. X. 47. 
mulco, mulcto, multo, Aen. xi. 839. 
multa morte, Aen. ix. 348. 
mundus. Eel. vi. 36 ; G. i. 240. 
munus (ofiferings to dead), G. iv. 

520. 

nam, interrogative, Ed. ix. 39 ; G. 

iv- 445. 
Nature, struggle of man against, G. 

i. 99» 150- 
nee, Eel. ii. 41, 96. 
nefas, Aen. i. 585. 

nequiquam, orthography of, G. i. 96. 
nescio, scansion of, Ed. viii. 43. 
Neuter verbs, past participles formed 

from, Eel. vii.- 27. 
Niphates (Armenia), G. iii. 30. 
nixari, Aen. v. 279. 
Hoctis iter, Aen. x. 162. 
nodus pinnae, Aen. x. 430. 
novalia. Eel. i. 71. 
Humerus (position, dignity), G. iv. 

227 ; (I function), Aen. vi. 545. 

Oaxes, the river, Ed. i. 66. 

oblitus, passive. Eel. ix. 53. 

obloqui, Aen. vi. 646. 

obscenus, G. i. 470. 

olim, G. ii. 403. 

die, Aen. i. 254. 

orae, G. ii. 47 ; Aen. ix. 528. 

Orcus, G. i. 277; spectres at the 

gate of, Aen. vi. 273 sqq. 
orichalcus, Aen. xii. 88. 



Orion, Aen. iii. 517, x. 763. 
oscilla, G. ii. 389. 

Palladium, Aen. ii. 165. 

parce b noli, Aen. i. 257, ii. 42. 

pares alae, Aen. iv. 252. 

parma alba, Aen. ix. 548. 

Participle, past passive in present 

sense, G. i. 206. 
past passive in middle sense, Ed. 

iii. 106 ; Aen. iii. 428. 
past passive (neuter) as substan- 
tive, G. ii. 398. 
present as substantive, G. iii. 147. 
pascere (agrum), Aen. xi. 319. 
pater Romanus, Aen. ix. 449. 
patria pietas (erga patrem), Aen. ix. 

294. 
patris, patrem, Aen. ii. 663. 
peculium, Ed. i. 33. 
Penates, Aen. iii. 12. 
penetralia, Aen. v. 660. 
per B among, Aen. iv. 56. 
per mutua, Aen. vii. 66, 
Perfect, of instantaneous action, G. 

i- 330. 
of habitual action, G. i. 49. 
perhibere, G. iv. 323. 
pemix, G. iii. 230. 
phalerae (of a warrior), Aen. ix. 359. 
Pharsalia and Philippi, battles of, 

G. i. 489. 
piaculum, Aen. vi. 569. 
pictus, Aen. vii. 796. 
pila, Aen. ix. 711. 
pius (Aeneas), Aen. i. 378. 
placitus, Ed. vii. 27. 
Pluperfect, of instantaneous action, 

Aen. ii. 257. 
for aorist, of something past, Aen. 

vii. 532. 
conjunctive, in oratio obliqua, 

Aen. ii. 94. 

?oeta, Ed. ix. 34. 
bpulonia, Aen. x. 172. 
porricere (v.l. for proiicere), Aen. 

V. 238. 
Portus Veneris, Aen. iii. 530. 
postquam with imperfect. Eel. i. 31. 
postuma proles, Aen. vi. 763. 
potens promissi, Aen. vii. 541. 
praesens, G. i. 10. 

Premature death, andent ideas of, 
Aen. vi. 426. 
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Present, of past acts without specify* 

ing time, Aen. ii. 375. 
for future, in rhetorical questions, 

Aen. ii. 323. 
Procne, legend of, G. iv. 15. 
procnl, £cl. vi. 16. 
prona maria, Aen. v. 3ia. 
pronuba, Aen. vii. 319. 
propago, G. ii. a6. 
proprius (lasting), Ed. Tii. 31. 
proscindere, G. i. 97. 
Protei columnae, Aen. zi. 362. 
protinus, £cl. i. i a. 
pubes, G. ii. 167. 
punicea penna, G. iii. 372. 
pnra hasta, Aen. vi. 760. 
purpureus, Eel. v. 38 ; G. iv. 373. 
purus, Eel. ix. 44. 

quadrae, Aen. vii. 115. 
quam magis, G. iii. 309. 
quamvis with indie , Aen. v. 54a. 
quando, indefinite •■ 'aliquando,' 

Aen. X. 366. 
Quantity, variations of, Aen. i. 663. 
que introducing apodosis (7), Aen. 

xii. 8i. 
quia, various uses of, Ed. ii. 71. 
quincunx, G. ii. 276-8. 
quine ? = ' quid ii, qui,' Aen. x. 673. 
quis, indef. pronoun, Aen. vi. 141. 
quod superest, Aen. v. 691. 
quotanms, Eel. v. 79. 

radere iter, Aen. v, 317. 
rapere, Aen. iv. 581. 
rapidus, Eel. ii. 10. 
rarescere, Aen. iii. 411. 
rams, Aen. iv. 131. 
receptus, Aen. xi. 527. 
reddere, Aen. iii. 333. 
refingo, G. iv. 20a. 
refusus, Aen. vi. 107, vii. 335. 
regione viarum, Aen. ii. 737. 
reice. Eel. iii. 96. 
religio, meaning of, G. i. 370. 
orthography of, Aen. i. 30. 
Religion, restoration of by Augustus 
coDMnaided by Virgil, Aen. iii. 

reliquiae, Aen. iii. 65. 
remigiumsremi, Aen. iii. 471. 
repostae epulae, G. iii. 537. 
res rapere, Aen. x. 14. 



resignare, Aen. iv. 344*. 

respondere, G. ii. 63. 

Rhythm expressive of sense, G. it 

nman, G. 1. 384. 

Rivers, homed representation of, G. 

iv. 371. 
rudentes, Aen. iii. 367. 
mmore secundo, Aen. viii. 91. 
ruo, active and neuter, meanings of, 

G. i. 105. 
Roman Empire, natural pride in, 

Aen. viL 98. 

sacer (accursed), Aen. iii. 57. 
Sacrifice, human, Aen. x. 518. 
sacri fontes. Eel. i. 53, Aen. vii. 84. 
Satumus, Aen. viii. 319. 
sceleratus, Aen. ii. 57^. 
scena (of a theatre), G. iii. 34. 
scio, scansion of, Ed. viii. 43. 
Scylla, legends of, Ed. vi. 74 ; Aen. 

iii. 436. 
secare !^m, Aen. x. 107. 
securi ktices (of Lethe), Aen. vi. 

715. 
Sed enim, Aen. i. 19. 
semina (breed), G. ii. 152. 
sensit delapsus, Aen. ii. 37^. 
sentire=intelligere, Aen. iii. 360, 
sentus, Aen. vi. 463. 
sequaces (fumi, etc), G. iv. 330. 
sequester, Aen. xi. 133. 
Serranus (Regulus), Aen. vi. 844. 
Shield of Aeneas, ideas in description 

of, Aen. viiir 626 sqq. 
scenes upon, ib. 675. 
Short (final) syllable lengthened, 

Ed. i. 39 ; Aen. iii. 464. 
sic, in adjuration, Ed. ix. 30. 

resumptive, Aen. i. 335. 
Sicani and Siculi, Aen. viii. 338. 
sideris in numenim, G. iv. 337. 
siduse weather, Aen. xi. 360. 
sinere^ilfv, Aen. x. 15. 
sinister (augural term), Ed. ix. 16. 
Sirens, tiie, Aen. v. 865. 
situs, G. i. 73. 

sopor (a dream, ^rap), Aen. iii. 173. 
Souls, Greek and Roman notions 

about, Aen. i. 67. 
sp, vowel short before, Aen. xi 309. 
spams, Aen. xi. 683, 
specus vulneris, Aen. ix. 700. 
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spero, spes, Eel. viii. 26. 
spirantes aurae, Aen. ix. 645. 
spolia opima, Aen. vi. 858. 
Spondaic endings, G. iii. 276. 
spondee, pause after in nr^t foot, 

Eel. V. 21. 
sqnalere, G. ii. 348. 
stabula alta, Aen. vi. 179. 
stare (stand fixed), Aen. vi. 300. 
stetgnint. Eel. iv. 61. 
strata vianim, Aen. i. 422. 
Styx, oath by, Aen. vi. 32a. 
snbsidere (devictam Asiam), Aen. 

xi. 268. 
snbtrahi solum (of rapid motion), 

Aen. V. 199. 
superare. Eel. viii. 6. 
superstitio, Aen. xii. 817. 
superus (of earth as opposed to 

Hades), Aen. vi. 481. 
supine, after other than verb of 

motion, Aen. ix. 241. 
suscipere (infantem), Aen. iv. 327. 
suspensus. Eel. ii. 66 ; Aen. iii. 372. 
sutUis (eymba), Aen. vi. 414, (bal- 

teus), xii. 273. 
suus. Eel. i. 38; (=proprius), Aen. 

ui. 494. 
Syncopated verb forms, Aen. i. 201. 
Syracuse, harbour of, Aen. iii. 69a. 

taeitae Amyclae, Aen. x. 564. 
talaria, Aen. iv. 239. 
tamen, referring to suppressed 
thought. Eel. ix. 62 ; Aen. ix. 

315. 

tandem, in questions, Aen. i. 331. 

tantum, limitmg sense of, Ed. vi. 16. 

tardare, intrans., Aen. x. 857. 

tardi menses, G. i. 32. 

temere, Aen. ix. 329. 

teres, Aen. viii. 633. 

tergum, tergus, Aen. i. an. 

terminus, Aen. iv. 614. 

tessera, Aen. vii. 637. 

testudo (vaulted roof), Aen. i. 506; 
(of shields) Aen. ii. 441. 

Textual criticism, principles of illus- 
trated, G. ii. 69, 382 ; Aen. i. 
703. iv. 435, V. 534, vi. 495, 664, 
ix. 402, X. 339, 702. 



thyrsus (hasta pampinea), Aen. vii. 

396. 
Timavi fons, Aen. i. 244. 
Titania astra, Aen. vi. 725. 
Tombs, sanctity of, Aen. iv. 427. 
tonsa oliva, G. iii. 21. 
torus, Aen. xii. 6. 
Tragedy, spirit of Greek in Virgil, 

Aen. iv. in trod., x. 502. 
trames, G. i. 108. 
transmigration, theories of, Aen. vi. 

748. 
trieterieus, Aen. iv. 30a. 
Triones, Aen. i. 744. 
tristis. Eel. ii. 14. 
tropaeum, Aen. xi. 5-1 1. 
tumultus, Aen. vi. 859. 
Tumus, character of, Aen. vii. in- 

trod., ix. 763. 
turbare, intrans., ix. 339. 



vaccinia, Eel. ii. 18. 

vates, Eel. ix. 34. 

vector. Eel. iv. 38. 

vectus=s^€p<$fi€vo9, G. i. 206. 

velatus, arrayed, Aen. xi. loi. 

vellem, etc., Eel. i. 10. 

venia, Aen. i. 519. 

vertere (of translation), G. iii. 148. 

verti (of a balance), Aen. x. 529. 

verus (right), Aen. xii. 694. 

veseus, G. iii. 175. 

vetustas, Aen. x. 792. 

vina coronare, Aen. i. 724. 

virago, Aen. xii. 468. 

vis, periphrastic use of, Aen. iv. 
132. 

vitium (disease). Eel. vii. 57. 

ulna, G. iii. 355. 

ultro, Aen. ii. 145. 

unus, as indefinite article, Aen. iii. 
602, xi. 820. 

-um, genitive plural in, from -o stems, 
Aen. iii. 704. 

volvendus, Aen. i. 269. 

upilio, Eel. x. 19. 

urbis opus, Aen. v. no. 

ut with conj., appositional or ex- 
planatory use of, Aen. xi. 153. 

ut forte, Aen. v. 328. 
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Text followed in the Revised Version. 8vo. 1 2^. 6d. 

The Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 

Canon Muratorianus : the earliest Catalogue of the 

Books of the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the 
MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S. P. Tregelles, LL.D. 1867. 
4to. 10s, td. 

Outlines of Textttal Criticism applied to the New Testa- 

ment. By C. £. Hanmiond, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

Hebrew, etc. — The Psalms in Hebrew without points. 1879. 

Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d» 

A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, Attributed 

to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a MS. in the Bodleian Library by 
S. R. Driver, M.A. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 3^. 6^. 



— The Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text, from a unique 

MS. in the Bodleian Library ; with other Rabbinical Texts, English Transla- 
tions, and the Itala. Edited by Ad. Neubauer, M.A. 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s, 



Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J. Lightfoot. A new 

Edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. 8vo. i/. is, 

Latin. — Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Latina, cum Para- 

phrasi Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Thorpe, F.A.S. 1835. 8vo. los, 6d, 

Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. I. The Gospel according 

to St. Matthew from the St. Germain MS. (gi). Edited with Introduction 
and Appendices by John Wordsworth, M.A. Small 4to., stifiF covers, 6s, 

Old-French.— Z/^' Psalmorum Versio antiqua Gallica e 

Cod. MS. in Bibl. Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica aliisque 
Monumentis pervetustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit Franciscus Michel, 
Phil. Doct. i860. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
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'PAT'SEBS OF THE CHUBCH, &o. 

St. Athanasius : Historical Writings, according to the Bene- 
dictine Text With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1881. Crown 
8vo. lor. 6d, 

Orations against the Arians. With an Account of his 

Life by William Bright, D.D. 1873. Crown 8vo. ^. 

St. Augustine: Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises^ and the Acts 

of the Second Council of Orange. With an Introduction by William Bright, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 9*. 

Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, Con- 
stantinople, £phesas,and Chalcedon. 1877. Crown 8to. as. 6i^. 

Notes on th^ Canons of the First Four General Councils. 

By William Bright, D.D. i"88a. Crown 8vo. 5J. 6^. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas. Edidit 

)*. £. Pusey, A.M. Tomi II. 1868. 8vo. doth, iL 2s, 

- in D. Joannis Evangelium. Accedunt Fragmenta varia 

necnon Tractatus ad Tiberium Diaconmn duo. JEdidit post Anbertmn P. 
£. Posey, A.M. Tomi III. 187a. 8vo. a/. 5J. 

Commentarii in Lucae Evangelium quae supersunt 

Syriace. £ MSS. apud Mas. Britan. edidit R. Payne Smith, A.M. 1858. 
4to. l/. 2S, 

— — Translated by R. Pa)aie Smith, M.A. a vols. 1859. 

8yo. \\s. 



Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorum- 

que Opera Selecta. £ Codd. Syriads MSS. in Museo Britannico et Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana asservatis primns edidit J. J. Overbeck. 1865. ^^o. i/. u. 

Eusebiu^ Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 

Barton, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. x88x. Crown 8vo. 

Irenaeus : The Third Book of St. Iren/zeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
against Heresies. With short Notes and a Glossary by H. Deane, BJ). 
1874. Crown 8yo. 5^. 6d. 

Patrum Apostolicorutn, S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, 

S. Polycarpi, quae snpersunt £didit GoiL Jacobson, S.T.PJEL Tomi II. 
Fourth £dition, 1863. 8to. i/. is, 

Socrates* Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 
Hussey, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1878. down 8yo. 
7J. 6d. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTOBY, BIOGBAPnY, &o. 

Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England^ according to the 

uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor, and the Roman Liturgy arranged 
in parallel colunms, with preface and notes. By William Maskell, M.A. 
Third Edition. 1882. 8vo. 15X. 

Baedae Historia Ecclesiasiica. Edited, with English Notes, 

by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1881. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

Bright ( W^. Chapters of Early English Church History^ 

1878. 8vo. \2S, 

Burnet s History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 

A new Edition. Carefully revised, and the Records collated with the originals, 
by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 1865. 8vo. Price reduced to il, 10s, 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain 

and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. Haddan, B.D., 
and W. Stubbs, M.A. Vols. I. and III. 1869-71. Medium 8vo. each i/. u. 

Vol. II. Part I. 1873. Medium 8vo. lOf. 6^. 

Vol. II. Part II. 1878. Church of Ireland; Memorials of St. Patrick. 
Stiff covers, 3^ . 6^. 

Hammond (C. ^.). Liturgies^ Eastern and Western. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, and a Liturgical Glossary. 1878. Crown 8vo. 
xoj. 6</. 

An Appendix to the above. 1879. Crown 8vo. paper covers, \s, ^d, 

John^ Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Eecle- 

siasHcal History, [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cureton, M.A. 
1853. 4to. i/. 1 2 J. 

Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. i860. 8vo. \os. 

Leofric Missal^ The^ as used in the Cathedral of Exeter 

during the Episcopate of its first Bishop, A.D. 1050- 107 3 ; together with some 
Account of the Red Book of Derby, the Missal of Robert of Tnmi^ges, and a 
few other early MS. Service Books of the English Church. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by F. E. Warren, B.D. 4to. half morocco, 35^. 

Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. The occasional 

Offices of the Church of England according to the old use of Salisbury, the 
Prymer in English, and other prayers and forms, with dissertations and notes. 
By William Maskell, M.A. Second Edition. i88a. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. ioj. 

Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, 15*7-1533. Mostly 

now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum and other 
libraries. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, M.A. 1870. a vols. 8vo. 
I/. i6x. 
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Shirley ( W. W.). Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 

Age. Second Edition, 1874. fcap. 8yo. 35. 6d. 

Stubbs ( W.y Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt 

to exhibit the cooise of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858. &nall 4to. 

Warren (F. E). Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. 

1881. 8yo. i^r. 

EiraLISH THEOLOGY. 

Butlet^s Works, with an Index to the Analogy. % vols. 1874. 

8to. XI5. 

Alao separately. 

Sermons, $s. 6d. Analogy of Religion, ^s. 6d. 

GresweUs Harmonia Evangelica. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 1855. 

HeurtUys Harmonia Symbolica: Creeds of the Western 

Church. 1858. 8yo. 6s, 6d, 

Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by 

J. Griffiths, MA. 1859. 8to. 71. 6d, 

Hooker^ s Works, with his life by Walton, arranged by John 

Keble, MA. Sixth Edition, 1874. 3 vols. 8yo. i/. xlt. 6d, 

the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. % vols. 

1875. 8vo. \\s, 

JeweFs Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1848. 

8vo. i/. lOf. 

Pearsofis Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 

E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1877. 8yo. ioj. 6d, 

Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 
a Preface by the present Bishop of London. 1880. Crown 8yo. 6r. 6^. 

Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. A new Edition, 

with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 1856. 8yo. a/. lu. 

Wheatlfs Ulustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A new 

Edition, 1846. 8yo. 5s. 

Wyclif A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, 

by W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8vo. 3^. 6</. 

Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 

1 869-1 871. 8yo. Price reduced to i/. u. 

Trialogus. With the Supplement now first edited. 

By Gotthard Lechler. 1869. 8vo. Price reduced to ^s. 
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HISTOBICAL AND DOCUMENTABY WOBKS. 

British Barrows, a Record of the Examination of Sepulchral 

Mounds in various parts of England. By William Greenwell, M.A., F.S. A. 
Together with Description of Figures of Skulls, General Remarks on Pre- 
historic Crania, and an Appendix by George Rolleston, M.Dm F.R.S. 1877. 
Medium Svo. 25J. 

Britton. A Treatise upon the Common Law of England, 

composed by order of Kling Edward I. The French Text carefully revised, 
with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F. M. Nichols, M. A. 
a vols. 1865. Royal Svo. i/. i6j. 

Clarendofis History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 

England. 7 vols. 1839. i8mo. i/. is, 

ChrendofCs History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 

England. Also his Life, written by himself, in which is included a Con- 
tinuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With copious Indexes. 
In one volume, royal 8vo. 1842. i/. is, 

Clintofis Epitome of the Fasti Hellenicu 1 85 1 . Svo. 6j. 6d. 

Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. Svo. 7^. 

Corpvs Poeticvm Boreale. The Poetry of the Old Northern 

Tongue, from the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Century. Edited, clas- 
sified, and translated, with Introduction, Excursus, and Notes, by Gudbrand 
Vigfiisson, M.A., and F. York Powell, M.A. 2 vols. 1883. 8vo. 42 j. 

Freeman {E. A.). History of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land; its Causes and Results. In Six Volumes. 8vo. 5/. 9J. 6</. 

Vols. I-II together, 3rd edition, 1877.. i/. i6j. 

Vol. Ill, 2nd edition, 1874. i/. u. 

Vol. IV, 2nd edition, 1875. i/. u. 

Vol. V, 1876. I/. \s. 

Vol. VI. Index. 1879. ^^o. loj. 6</. 

Freeman {E, A.), The Reign of William Rufus and the 

Accession of Henry the First. 2 vols. 8vo. i/. i6j. 

Gascoigne's Theological Dictionary ("Liber Veritatum"): 

Selected Passages, illustrating the condition of Church and State, 1403-1458. 
With an Introduction by James £. Thorold Rogers, M.P. Small 4to. xo.r. 6d, 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint, Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. 
1879. 4^0* stitched, is, 

Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited from a Twelfth- 
Century MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Frederick Metcalfe, M. A. Small 4to. sti£f covers, 6j. 
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Protests of the Lords^ including those which have been ex- 
punged, from 1634 to 1874; with Historical Introductions. Edited by James 
K. Thorold Rogers, M. A. 1875. svols. 8yo. a/. 2j. 

Rogers {J. E, Z.). History of Agriculture and Prices in 

England, A.D. 1359-1793. 

Vols. I and II (1359-1400). 1866. 8yo. a/, aj. 
Vols. Ill and IV (1401-1582). i88a. 8yo. a/. lox. 

Saxon Chronicles {Two of the) parallel, with Supplementary 
Extracts from the Others. Cxlited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. Svo. i6s, 

Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga of Lawman 

Sturla Thordsson and other works. Edited by Dr. Qudbrand Vigfusson. 
In 2 vols. 1878. 8yo. a/, a/. 



Statutes made for the University of Oxford, and for the Colleges 

and Halls therein, by the University of Oxford Commissioners. 188a. 8yo. 
I a J. 6^. 

Also separately. 

Statutes made for the University, 2s. 

the Colleges, is. each. 

Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1883. 8vo. 5f. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of 

Oxford. Seventh Edition. 1883. Extra fcap. 8vo. aj. 6</. 



MATHEMATICS, FHYSICAIi SCIENCE, &o. 

Acland (H. W., M.D.. F.R.S.). Synopsis of the Pathological 

Series in the Oxford Museum, 1867. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Astronomical Observations made at the University Observ- 
atory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, M.A. No. i. 1878. 
Royal 8yo. paper covers, 3J. 6<f. 

Mailer {J). On certain Variations in the Vocal Organs of 

the Passeres that hceoe hitherto escaped notice. Transited by F. J. Bell, B.A., 
and edited, with an Appendix, by A. H. Garrod, M.A., F.R.S. With Plates. 
1878. 4to. paper covers, 7s. 6rf. 

Phillips {John, M.A., F.RS.). Geology of Oxford and the 
Valley of th Thames. 1871. 8vo. au. 

■ Vesuvius. 1869. Crown 8vo. \os. 6d. 
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Pric£ {Bartholomew^ M.A.y F.R.S.). Treatise on Infinitesimal 
Calculus, 

Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition. Svo. \\5. 6dr. 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential Equations. 
Second Edition, 1865. Svo. i8j. 

Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Material Particle. 
Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. i6j. 

Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems ; together with a chapter on Theo- 
retical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 8¥o. i6j. 



RigatuTs Correspondence of Scientific Men of the i^jh Century, 

with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, a "~ ' ' ' 
M.A. a vols. 1 841-1862. Svo. i8j. 6^. 



with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and Index by the Rev. J. Rigaud, 
'^11-1862. - - -' 



Sachs Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological, 
A New Edition. Translated by S. H. Vines, M,A. i88a. Royal 8vo., half 
morocco, 1/. 11s, 6d, 

Westwood {y, O., M.A., F.R.S.y Thesaurus Entomologicus 

Jlopeianus, or a Description of the rarest Insects in the Collection given to 
the University by the Rev. William Hope. With 40 Plates. 1874. Small 
folio, half morocco, 7/. lor. 



%lt §batcte)i)r 33oo6s 0/ tjfte JExl%\. 

Translated bt various Oriental Scholars, and edited bt 
F. Max Mullbr. 

[Demy Svo. doth.] 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Miiller. 

Part I. The A^indogya-upanishad, The Talavakira-upanishad, The Aitareya- 
&ra»yaka. The Kaushttaki-brShma^a-upanishad, and The V&^iasaneyi-sa/vhit&- 
upanishad. los. 6d,' 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, V£sish/iia, and Baudh^yana. Translated by 
Prof. Georg fiiihler. Part I. Apastamba and Gautama. loj. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. ' The Texts of Con- 
fucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part I. The ShA King, The Reli- 
gious portions of the Shih King, and The HsiHo King. 1 2s. 6d, 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Darme- 

steter. Parti. TheVendSdad. ios.6d. 
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Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part L The Bundahlr, Bahman Yart, and Shayast li-shiyast 12s, 6d. 

Vols. VI and IX. The Qur'An. Parts I and II. Translated 

by £. H. Palmer. 21s, 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishnu. Translated by Julius 

Jolly. I or. 6^. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadglta, with The Sanatsu^tlya, and 

The AnugltA, Translated by KlUhintth Trimbak Telang. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from P41i by F. Max 

Miaier; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated from P^li by V. Fausboll; being 
Canonical Books of the Buddhists. lor. 6<f. 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from P41i by T. W. 

Rhys Davids, i. The Mahdparinibbana Suttanta ; 2. The Dhamma-ibikka- 
ppavattana Satta; 3. The lLCw\gg7i Snttanta; 4. The Akankheyya Sotta; 
5. Thei^tokhila Sntta; 6. The Mahi-sudassana Snttanta ; 7. The SabbSsava 
Sutta. I or. 6d. 

Vol. XII. The 5atapatha-Brihma«a, according to the Text 

of the Midhyandina SchooL Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. 
Books I and II. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the PMi by 

T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part L The Patimokkha. 
The Mahivagga, I-IV. loj. 6d, 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Visish/>ia and Baudh^yana. Translated 
by Georg Biihler. Part II. Vasish/^ and Bandh^yana. 10s, 6d, 



Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Miiller. 

Part II. The Ka/>ia-upanishad, The Mun^&ka-upanishad, The Taittirtyaka- 
upanishad, The BnhadSra/iyaka-upanishad, The Svetarvotara-upanishad, The 
Prax^a-npanishad, and The Maitr&ya»a-BrShmaifa-upanishad. los. 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 
fucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part IL The Yl King. lor. 6d. 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pdli by 

T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahavagga, 
V-X. The -^ullavagga, I-III. lor. 6^. 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part II. The Da^ist^n-t Dlnlk and The Epistles of Manilr^^ar. 1 2s. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-kii^. A Life of Buddha 

by Ajvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dhar- 
maraksha^ aj). 420, and from Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 10s. 6d, 
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Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pu;?^/arlka, or the Lotus of the 

True Law. Translated by H. Kern. I2J. 6d, 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. The Strdzahs, 

Yarts, and Ny&ylr. Translated by James Darmesteter. loj. 6d. 
The following Volumes are in the Press :— 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pili by T. W. 

Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part III. The A^llavagga, I-IV. 

Vol. XXII. The A^arihga S6tra. Translated by H. Jacobi. 
Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part III. DlnH-l Main6g-! Khtrad, Shikand-gu-mSnt, and Sad-dar. 

Second Series. 
Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by Georg Buhler. Part I. 
Vol. XXVI. Manu. Translated by Georg Buhler. 

PartIL 

[Small 4to.] 

Classical Series. 1. 1. The English Manuscripts of the Ni- 

comtuhean Ethics, described in relation to Bekker's Manoscripts and other 
Sources. By J. A. Stewart, M.A. 3J. 6df. 

1. 11. Nonius Marcellus, de Compendiosa Doctrina, 

Harleian MS. 2719. Collated by J. H. Onions, M.A. 3J. 6^. 

— I. iii. Aristotle^s Physics. Book VIL Collation of 

various MSS. ; with an Introduction by R. Shute, M.A. 2s. 

I. iv. Bentley's Plautine Emendations. From his copy 



of Gronovius. By £. A. Sonnenschdn, M.A. 2^. 6^. 

Semitio Series. I. 1. Commentary on Ezra and Nehemiak. 

By Rabbi Saadiah. Edited by H. J. Mathews, M.A. 3J. 6d. 

Aryan Series. I. 1. Btiddhist Texts from Japan. Edited 

by F. Max Miiller, M.A. 3^.6^. 

1. 11. Sukhdvatt' VyMa. Description of SukhAvati, the 

Land of Bliss. Edited by F. Max Miiller, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio. 7^. 6</. 

Mediaeval and Modern Series. I. i. Sinonoma Bartholomei ; 

A Glossary from a Fourteenth-Century MS. in the Library of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Edited by J. L. G. Mowat, M.A. is. 6d, 

I. iii. The Saltair Na Rann. A Collection of Early 

Middle Irish Poems. Edited from a MS. in the Bodleian Library by Whitley 
Stokes, LL.D. 7^. 6d. 
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Clartnb0n iprjess %txm 



I. ENGLISH. 

A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin ; and 

edited by Anne J. Clongh. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, \i. 
Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little Children. Extra 

fcap. 8yo. stiff coTers, 6df. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 

fcap. 8yo. stiff covers, 6J. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book* By 
O. W. Tancock, MA. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. ix. 6^. 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower Forms 

in Classical Schoob. By O. W. Tancock, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8to. 3j. 6^. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with Intro- 
ductory Notices. &cond Edition. In Two Volumes. Extra fcap. 8yo. 
y, 6d, each. 

Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

Shairp {J. C, LL.D.). Aspects of Poetry ; being Lectures 

delivered at Oxford. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 



A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By John Earle, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. aj. 6(/. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. %s, 6d, 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar , Notes, and Glossary. 

By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A. 

Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular Exposition of 

the Principles of Spelling Reform. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4/. 6^. 

The Ormulum; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

White. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. 1878. 2 vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. 21s. 
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English Plant Names from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 

Century. By J. Earle, M.A. Small fcap, 8vo. 5s, 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Introductioii, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Moms, LL.D., and 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (a.d. i 150 to a.d. 1300). 
Extra fcap. 8vo. gs. 

Part n. From Robert of Gloacester to Gower (A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393). 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

Specimens of English Literature, from the *Ploughmans 

Crede' to the *Shepheardes Calender* (a.d. 1394 to a.d. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. 
Svo. *is, 6d, 



The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, by 

William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s. 6d, 

Chaucer. I. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; the 

Knightes Tale ; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, Editor of 
Specimens of Early Englidi, &c., &c. Fifty-first Thousand. Extra leap. 8vo. 
25, 6d. 

II. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas ; The Monkes 

Tale ; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c Edited by W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s, 6d^ 

III. The Tale of the man of Lawe ; The Pardoneres 

Tale ; The Second Nonnes Tale ; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By the 
same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. 4J . 6d, 

Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G. W. 
Kitchin, M.A. 

Book I. Tenth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
Book IL Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2S. 6d. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Marlowe and Greene. Marlowe's Tragical History of Dr, 

Faustus, and Greene's HofumrabU History of Friar Baton and Friar Bungay. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A. 1878. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5J. 6</. 

Marlowe. Edward //. With Introduction^ Notes, &c. By 

O. W. Tancock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 
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Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 

and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 

I. The Merchant of Venice, is. 

II. Richard the Second, is. 6d, 

III. Macbeth, is. 6d. 

IV. Hamlet. 2/. 

Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 



stiff covers. 

V. The Tempest, is. 6d. 

VI. As You Like It. is.6d. 

VII. Julius Caesar. 2/. 

VIII. Richard the Third. 2s. 6d. 

IX. King Lear. i/. 6d. 

X. A Midsummer Night's Dream, is. 6d. 

XI. Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. 

XII. Henry the Fifth. 2/. 

XIII. Twelfth Night. In the Press. 

Bacon. I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis 

Wright, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^r. 6d. 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By 

J. R. Thursfield, M.A. In Preparation. 

Milton. I. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 

J. W. Hales, MA. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 

II. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M,A. % vols. 

Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6r. 6^. 

Sold separately. Vol. I. 4f.; Vol. II. y. 

In paper oovers :^ 

Lycidas, id. L' Allegro, id. II Penseroso, 4^/. Comus, 6</. 
Samson Agonistes, 6</. 

III. Samson Agonistes. Edited with introduction and 

Notes by John Chnrton Collins. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, ij*. 

Bunyan. I. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, Rela- 
tion of the Imprisonment of Mr, John Bunyan. Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by £. Venables, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^r. 

II. Holy War, &^c. Edited by E. Venables, MA. 

In the Press. 
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Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Cromwell ; Astrgga Redux ; Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laid ; The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. ^d. 

Lockers Conduct of the Understanding, Edited, with IntrD- 
duction. Notes, &c., by T. Fowler, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 

Addison, Selections from Papers in the Spectator* With 

Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4f. 6rf. 

Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 

I. Essay on Man, Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

II. Satires and Epistles, Second Edition. Extra fcap. 

SVO. 2J. 

ParnelL The Hermit. Paper covers, %d, 

Johnson, I. Rasselas ; Lives of Pope and Dryden, Edited 

by Alfred Milnes, B.A. (London). Extra fcap. Svo. 4r. 6d, 

II. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes, by E. J. 

Pajoie, MA. Paper covers, 4//. 

Gray, Elegy and Ode on Eton College. Paper covers, 2d. 

Goldsmith. The Deserted Village, Paper covers, id, 

Cowper, Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
H. T. Griffith, B.A. 

I. The Didactic Poems of I'jiz, with Selections from the 

Minor Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783. Extra fcap, Svo. 5^ 

II. The Task^ with Tirocinium^ and Selections from the 



Minor Poems, A.D. 1 784-1 799. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. is, 

Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by E. J. Payne, M.A. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches 

on America, Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. \s, 6d, 

' II. Reflections on the French Revolution, Second Edition. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 5J. 

III. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the 



Regicide Directory of France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 

[9] c 
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Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W.T.Arnold, B. A. 

Paper covers, 4 J. 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I, 
with I^reface and Notes by W. Minto, M.A. Paper covers, td. 



II, IiATHr. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M.A. 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6^. 

A First Latin Exercise Booh. By the same Author. Fourth 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3j. 6^. 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. In 

the Press, 

Reddenda Minora, or Easy Passages for Unseen Translation 

for the use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected by C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
Extra fcap. u. 6^. 

Anglice Reddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Passmen 

and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, MA. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d, 

First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By Charles £. Moberly, M.A. 
Part I. The Gallic War. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s. 6</. 
Part II. The Civil War. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3$. 6rf. 
The Civil War. Book I. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. a j. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 

Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In three Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. d^. 
Each Part separately, limp, \s. 6d. 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. Third Edition. 
Part II. Omens and Dreams : Beauties of Nature. Third Edition. 
Part IIL Rome's Rule of her Provinces. Third Edition. 

De Senectute and De Amicitia. With Notes. By W. 



Heslop, M.A. In the Press. 
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Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C. E. Prichard, M.A,, and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Select Orations (for Schools). In Verrem I. De Imperio 

Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippica IX. With Introduction and Notes by 
J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6d. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar BroWning, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6</. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

H. Lee-Warner, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In Parts, limp, each u. 6^. 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 
Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 
Part III. The Macedonian War. 

Livy. Books V-VII. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. R. Cluer, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 

and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5J. 6d. 

Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap, 8vo. 3^. 



Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatum cri- 

ticmn prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 1878. Demy 

SVO. 105. 

A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 

1876. Demy 8vo. i6j. 

Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recognitionem 

Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8yo. 3^. 6d. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By A. S. 

Wilkins, M.A. 

Book I. 1879. 8vo. ds. Book 11. 1881. 8to. 51. 

Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. 

Second E^tion. 1879. 8vo. ioj. dd. 

Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, and 

Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. Third Edition. 1881. Demy8vo.i8j. 

c a 
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Cicero. Select Letters. Text, By the same Editor. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^r. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 

Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. y. dd, 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Cawnen 

Secidare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A. Second Edition. 
1877. DemySvo. I2j. 

A reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the use 

of Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5X. dd, 

Livy, Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 
and Notes. By J. R. Sedey, MA. Second Edition. 1881. 8vo. 6s. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Ex Novis Codicibus edidit, 

Scholia Vetera Conmientarium cum Prolegomenis Appendice Indice addidit, 
R. Ellis, A.M. Demy 8to. lof. 6d. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 

By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Heniy Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 1874. 8to. 7j. 6^. 

Plautus. The Trinummus. With Notes and Introductions. 

Intended for the Higher Forms of Public Schools. By C. E. Freeman, M.A., 
and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 

M.A. In the Press. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I- VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. Fnmeaux, M.A. 8vo. i8j. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 
M.A. Two vols, crown 8vo. los, 6d. 



Nettleship (//., M.A.). The Roman Satura: its original form 
in connection with its literary development. 8vo. sewed, \s. 

Vergil: Suggestions Introductory to a Study of the Aciteid. 
By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, \s. 6d. 

Ancient Lives of Vergil. With an Essay on the Poems of 
Vergil, in connection with his Life and Times. By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, 2s. 

Papillon {T. Z., M.A.). A Manual of Comparative Philology. 

Third £>dilion. Revised and Corrected. 1882. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Pinder {Norths M.A.Y Selections from the less known Latin 

Poets. 1869. Demy 8vo. 15J. 
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Sellar ( W. K, M.A.). Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. 

Virgil. By William Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Edinburgh. New Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

Roman Poets of the Republic. New Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. 1881. 8vo. I4r. 

Wordsworth (y., M.A.). Fragments and Specimens of Early 

Latin. With Introductions and Notes. 1874. 8vo. i8j. 



III. GBEEK. 

A Greek Primer, for the use of beg^inners in that Language. 

By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. Seventh Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. IX. d, 

Graecae Grammaticae Ruditnenta in usum Scholarum. Auc- 

tore Carolo Wordsworth. D.C.L. Twentieth Edition, 1882. i2mo. \s, 

A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 

4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Nineteenth Edition. Carefully 
revised throughout. 1881. Square 12 mo. I2i'. 6</* 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective ; their forms, meaning, 

and quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with references 
to the passages in whidi they are found. By W. Veitch. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. loj. dd. 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools) : abridged 

from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 6d, 

A Series of Graduated Greek Readers: — 

First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Second Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3J. 6^. 

Fourth Greek Reader; being Specimens of Greek Dialects. 

With Introductions and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Fifth Greek Reader. Part I. Selections from Greek Epic 

and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn Abbott. 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. dd. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry: being a Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Litroductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A. Extra icap. 8vo. 8x. 6^. 
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A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a Collection of the 

finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory Notices 
and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M A., and J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. \s. 6d, 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 

Sidgwick, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

Choephoroe. With Introduction and Notes by the same 

Editor. Preparing. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays. Edited, with English Notes, 

Introductions, &c., by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
I, The Clouds, Second Edition, 2s. 
II. The Acharnians, 2j, 
III. The Frogs, a/. 

Other Plays will follow. 

Cebes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8yo. 2s, 6d. 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 6d. 

' Helena. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Critical 

Appendix, for Upper and Middle Forms. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3J. 

Herodotus, -Selections from. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

and a Map, by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6^. 

Homer. Odyssey ^ Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 

Merry, M.A. Twenty-seventh Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s. 6d. 
Book II, separately, is, 6d. 

Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By the 

same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2^. 

Iliad, Books I-XII (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M.A. 

Nearly ready. 

Iliad, Books VI and XXI. With Introduction and 

Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s, 6d. each. 
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Lucian. Vera His toria {(or Schools), By C. S. Jerram, 

M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 6d. 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). Edited, with Notes, by 

J. Purves, M.A. Extza fcap. 8vo. 6j. 6^. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 

Lewis Campbell, M.A., arid Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp. 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes. New and Revised Edition, 2j. each. 
Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, \s, gd, each. 

Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, 2s, each. 

Oedipus Rex: DindorPs Text, with Notes by the 

present Bishop of St. David's. Ext. fcap. Svo. limp, is. 6d. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, 

M.A. (late Snow). Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4r. dd, 

Xenophon. Easy Selections, (for Junior Classes). With a 

Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. y, f)d, 

Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 

Cyropaedia, Books IV and V. With Introduction and 

Notes by C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. Svo. 2j. 6d, 



Aristotle's Politics. By W. L. Newman, M. A. [In preparation.] 
Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of the Seventh 

Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, M.A. 1S79. Medium Svo. 
stiff, 5J. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 

and iEschines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By 
G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, M.A. 1872. Svo. I2j. 

Geldart {E. M., B.A.). The Modern Greek Language in its 

relation to Ancient Greek. Extra fcap. Svo. 4?. (id. 

Hicks (E. Z., M.A.). A Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, Demy Svo, lor. 6d, 
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Homer. Odyssey, ^2^^ I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 
Appendices, etc. T 
1876. DemySvo. i 



Appendices, etc. By W. W. Meny, M A^ and the late James Riddell, MA. 



A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. Demy Svo. lOr. 6</. 
Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 

and Introdnctioiis, by Lewis Campbell, MA. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannns. Oedipns Colonens. Antigone. Second 

Edition. 1879. Svo. i6r. 
Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Tiaduniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 1881. 
Svo. I dr. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same 

Editor. Extra fcap. 8yo. 4J. 6^. 

IV. FKBNCH AUD ITATiTATT. 

Brachefs Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. 

with a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. Translated into 
English by G. W. Kitchin, MA. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 7x. 6d, 

Historical Grammar of the French Language. Trans- 
lated into English by G. W. Kitchin, MA. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. y. 6</. 

Works by GEOBaiS SAIKTSBUBT, M.A. 

Primer of French Literature. Extra fcap. Svo. 7,s. 
Short History of French Literature. Crown Svo. \os. 6d. 
Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo. Crown 

8vo. ^. 

Corneill^s Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

George Saintsbmy, MA. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

Molihe^s Les Pr^cieuses Ridicules. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by Andrew Lang, M.A. Extra fcap. 8yo. ij. 6d, 

Beaumarchai£ Le Barbier de Shnlle. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. Svo. ar. ^. 
Other Plays to follow. 



L Eloquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune Frangaises. Edited 

by Paul Blouet, BA. (Univ. Gallic.). Vol. I. French Sacred Oratory. 
Rctra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, Just Published. 
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Edited by GIJSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 

Corneillis Cinna, and MoUMs Les Femmes Savantes. With 

Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2^. 6d, 

Louis XIV and kis Contemporaries ; as described in Extracts 

from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Maistre, Xavier de. Voyage autour de ma Ckambre. Ourika, 

by Madame de Duras; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievie; Les Jumeaux de 
THfitel Qoxn€Ci\!t,hy Edmond About ; M^saventures d'un Ecolier, by Rodolphe 
Topffer, Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6rf. 

MoUMs Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire^s Life of Moli^re. Extra fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d, 

Racine^s Andromaque, and Comeilles Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine's Life of his Father. Extra fcap. 8yo. 2j. 6d, 

Regnards Le Jotieur, and Brueys and Palaprafs Le Grondeur. 

Extra fcap. Syo. 2s, 6d» 

Sivign^^ Madame de, and her chief Contemporaries, Selections 

from the Correspondence of. Intended more especially for Girls' Schools. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 3J. 



Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 

Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4J. 6</. 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, ii. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d, 



V. GEBMAN. 

GERMAN COURSE, By HEBMANN LANGB. 

The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to Grerman 

Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar. 
Second Edition. Svo. 2s, 6d, 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, Reading Book, 

and a Handbook of German Conversation. Svo. 7x. 6^. 
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Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

This • Grammar ' is a reprint of the Grammar contained in 'The German Manual,' 
and, in this separate form, is intended for the use of Students who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with German Grammar chiefly for the purpose of being 
able to read German books. 

German Composition ; A Theoretical and Practical Guide to 

the Art of Translating English Prose into German. 8vo. 4r. 6^. 



Lessin^s Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, etc. 

By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc., M.A. Extra fcap. 8yo. 4r. 6d. 

Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. Translated into English Verse by 

E. Massie, MA. Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 



AlBO, Edited by C. A. BUCHHISIM, FhiL Boc. 

Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. Svo. i/s, 

Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical In- 
troduction and Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. y. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentaiy, &c. Fourth Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 3^ . 6d, 

' Nathan der Weise. With Introduction, Notes, etc. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 4r. 6^. 

Schiller's Historische Skizzen ; Egmonts Leben tmd Tod, and 

Belagerung von Anhverpen, Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 25. 6d. 

Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an his- 

torical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. 
Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. y. ' 



Modem German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Prose 

Extracts from Modem German writers : — 

Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete 
Vocabulary, lliird Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 25. 6d. 

Parts II and III in Preparation. 
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VI. MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 
By IiEWIS HEirSLET, M.A. 

Figures made Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. (Introductory 

to * The Scholar's Arithmetic.') Crown 8vo. ^d. 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy^ together 

with two thousand additional Examples formed from the Tables in the same, 
with Answers. Crown 8vo. \5, 

The Scholar^ s Arithmetic: with Answers to the Examples. 

Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

The Scholar^s Algebra, An Introductory work on Algebra. 

Crown 8vo. 4J. td. 



Baynes {R. E., M,A.), Lessons on Thermodynamics, 1878. 
Crown 8vo. 7j. td. 

Chambers {G. F,, F,R,A.S.). A Handbook of Descriptive 

Astronomy, Third Edition. 1877. Demy 8vo. 28J. 

Clarke {Col. A. R.,CB.,R.E.). Geodesy. 1880. iwo. 12s. 6d. 
Donkin ( W. -F., M.A.^ F.R.S.). Acoustics. 1870. Crown 8vo. 

7J. 6d, 

Galton {Douglas^ CB.y F.R.S.). The Construction of Healthy 
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